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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


Tub  following  chapters  prepared  originally  as  articles  for  ^The 
American  Journal  of  Education^  were  selected  by  the  editor  when 
acting  as  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Normal  Regents  for  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  issued  as  one  of  a  series  of  volumes  entitled 
Papers  for  the  Teacher.  The  Series  have  since  been  extended 
so  as  to  embrace  a  larger  amount  of  suggestive  thoughts  on  the 
principles  and  methods  of  education  from  eminent  writers  in  differ- 
ent languages  than  can  be  found  in  any  similar  collection  in  the 
English  language.  •  They  have  been  thought  by  others  worthy  the 
title  of  the  Library  of  National  Pedagogy. 

Henrt  Barnard. 
Hartford^  January^  1876. 
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GERMAN  PEDAGOGY. 


INTRODUCTIOX. 

Is  the  prosecution  of  our  labors  as  an  educational  journalist  we 
have  had  occasion  to  draw  largely  from  the  pedagogical  literature 
of  the  German  language,  which,  beyond  that  of  any  other  country, 
is  pre-eminently  rich  in  the  historical  development  of  education, 
both  public  and  individual,  and  in  the  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  instruction.  While  we  must  accord  to 
Italy  the  merit  of  preserving,  and  to  Italy  and  France  of  trans- 
mitting and  enlarging  the  ancient  civilization,  and  to  the  British 
Isles  of  sending  back  to  the  continent  the  torch  of  christian  cul- 
ture when  its  light  was  almost  extinguished  in  the  devastations  of 
civil  war  and  successive  waves  of  barbarian  invasions,  we  find  in  the 
nations  which  belong  to  the  great  German  family  a  succession  of 
schools  and  teachers,  in  which  and  by  whom  the  work  of  human 
culture  has  been  carried  on  with  enthusiasm,  in  spite  of  civil  war, 
and  changing  and  belligerent  dynasties.  Since  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical upbreak  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  particularly  since  the 
social  and  political  agitations  which  grew  out  of  the  action  of  the 
French  Revolution  on  European  institutions,  German  writers, 
statesmen,  and  teachers  have  bestowed  more  thought  on  the 
problems  and  discussions  of  education,  than  have  the  same  classes 
in  any,  or  all  other  countries  together.  The  results  are  now  mani- 
fest to  the  world  in  the  universality  and  high  character  of  the 
public  instruction,  in  the  wealth  of  literary  and  scientific  produc- 
tion, in  the  industrial  development,  and  the  military  strength  of 
the  German  people. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  English  and  American  teachers  and  edu- 
cators that  a  literature  so  rich  in  thorough  historical  research,  pro- 
found speculation,  and  wise  and  varied  experience  from  infant  train- 
ing to  the  broadest  university  culture,  should  have  been  so  long 
neglected — especially  when  the  German  educational  reformers  were 
so  prompt  to  appreciate  and  appropriate  the  broad  generalizations 
of  Bacon,  and  the  practical  common  sense  of  Locke,  as  well  as  the 
suggestions  of  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi,  in  this  field. 


(5mun  ^ehgoju,  ^r|ool5,  u'H  Crar|ers» 


E.  Steioer  will  issue  the  following  Works  prepared  by  Dr. 
Barnard,  late  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Editor  of  American 
Journal  of  Education,  on  the  History,  Organization,  Administration, 
Studies,  and  Discipline  of  Public  Schools  of  various  grades  in  the 
different  German  States,  together  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
great  Educational  Reformers  of  Germany,  and  a  full  exposition  of 
their  respective  systems  of  School  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

I.  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION : 

Prepared  from  original  sketches  by  eminent  teachers  and  educators  in  each 
State,  together  with  a  Supplement  devoted  to  the  observations  of  experienced 
Bchool  men  from  France,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

Anbalt,  Auttria  and  Hungary,  Baden,  DaYaria,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Hene-Cassel,  HeMe-Darm- 
itadi,  Liechtenstein,  Lippe-Detmold,  Lippe-Schaumburg,  Luxemburg  and  Limburg,  Mecklenburg- 
Sehwerin,  Mecklenbnrg-Strelits,  Nassau,  Oldenburg,  Prussia,  Reuss,  Saxony,  Saxe-Altenburg, 
Saxe-Ccburg,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Baxe-Weimar,  Waldeck,  Wurtembarg,  and  the  Free  Cities,  with 
a  ganeral  summary  of  the  Educational  Systems  and  Statistics  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  856 
pagM.    Pn'ee,  $4,50. 

0PPPLKMKirr:  Systems  and  Institutions  of  Public  InstMetion  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Dres- 
dao,  and  other  Cities  of  Germany,  with  special  notices  of  the  Kinder-garten,  Primary  Schools, 
Real  Schools,  and  Gymnasia,  by  Bache,  Arnold,  Mann,  Btowe,  Pattison,  and  others.    03.50. 

n.  GERMAN  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION :  1  Vol.    $3.00. 
<l.)  The  Universities  of  Germany,  by  Karl  Von  Raumer. 

<9.)  Universities  of  tlie  Middle  ages,  particularly  of  Bologna  and  Paris,  by  Prof  Savigry. 
(3.)  The  German  University,  by  Prof.  H.  Von  Sybel. 

(4.)  Universities,  Past  and  Present — their  influence  on  civilization,  by  Dr.  Von  DUIIinger. 
(5.)  Statistics  of  Professors  and  Students,  and  Programmes  of  Lecturea.  ^ 

ni.  INSTITUTIONS  OF  SPECIAL   INSTRUCTION :  1  Vol.    W.50. 

(L)  Polytechnic  and  other  Industrial  Schools — in  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  Hano- 
Ter,  Nassau,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg. 

(3.)  Military  Schools  and  Systems  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Austria. 

(3.)  Seminaries  for  Teachers  of  Elementary,  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  Universities. 

(4.)  Preventive  aad  Befarmatory  Schools,  for  neglected  and  morally  exposed  children. 

IV.  GERMAN  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMERS : 

Memoirs  of  the  Ilieronymians.  Wessel,  Rudolph  Agricola,  Burch,  Erasmus,  Dringenberg,  Wim^ 
plicling,  Reuehlin,  Luther,  Melanctfaon,  Trotcendorf,  Sturm,  Noander,  Jesuits,  Hecker,  Semler, 
Ratich,  Comenius,  Franke  and  the  Pietists,  Basedow  and  the  Philanthropists,  Ernesti,  Hermann, 
Herder,  Wolf,  with  an  exposition  of  their  educational  systems.    1  Vol.    $3.50. 

V.  MODERN  GERMAN  PEDAGOGY  AND  METHODOLOGY  : 

Views  of  FrObel,  Fichle,  Herbert,  Beneke,  Ranmer,  Diestorweg,  Hooearop,  Hentschel,  Hintze, 
Ahbenrode,  Oroser,  and  Wichem,  oo  the  Prineiplea  of  Iklucatioo,  and  methods  of  Instruction  for 
Schools  of  different  grades,  1  Vol.    $3.50. 

VL  PESTALOZZI  AND  PESTALOZZIANISM : 

Memoir  of  the  great  Swiss  Educator,  with  his  Leooard  and  Gertrude,  Evening  Hour  of  the  Her- 
fait,  and  other  Publicirtioas,  and  an  account  of  Gannan  Postaloxziant,  and  their  influence  on  the 
popular  schools  of  Germany,  1  Vol.    $iJSIL 


GERMAN  VBDAGQGY.  21 

The  attcution  given  in  Germany  to  the  organization  and  adminis- 
ttation  of  schools,  and  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  children, 
grows  out  of  certain  principles  which  are  fundamental  in  the  Ger- 
man ideal  of  the  State,  and  its  functions.  These  principles  are  very 
clearly  set  forth  by  Prof.  Donaldson  in  his  Lecture  on  the  History 
of  Education  in  Prussia. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  Btronger  consciousness  of  the  claims 
of  society  than  of  those  of  the  individual  They  saw  that  society  lived  for  ever. 
The  individual  members  died,  but  the  society,  the  community,  was  ever  renewed 
and  ever  continued.  And  the  individual  members  derived  their  blessings  and 
privileges  from  society.  It  was  therefore  the  bounden  dutv  of  every  individual 
to  think  first  of  the  good  of  the  community,  to  sacrifice  his  own  wishes  and 
pleasures  for  its  welmre,  and  to  submit  to  all  restrictions  which  the  general 
weal,  the  commonwealth,  might  impose.  Existence  in  a  State  demands  unself- 
ishness. This  ancient  idea  the  Prussians  have  retained.  The  nation  is  a  unity; 
the  rulers  are  its  head,  its  brains;  and  their  work  is  to  accomplish,  through  the 
machinery  of  the  State,  all  that  is  best  accomplished  through  that  machinery. 
Kducation  is  one  of  these  things.  It  is  an  object  tliat  owes  its  success  to 
organization.  A  good  teacher  can  not  be  extemporized.  He  must  be  sys- 
tematically trained,  and  he  must  look  on  his  profession  as  the  work  of  his  life. 
A  good  school  must  be  supported  by  a  regular  and  permanent  source  of  income. 
Variability  in  this  matter  tends  to  defeat  educational  efibrts ;  and  if  a  whole 
people  is  to  be  educated,  ample  provision  must  be  made  for  them  in  the  matter 
of  schools  and  teachers.  If  a  nation,  therefore,  is  to  have  good  teachers,  good 
schools,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  it  must  begiii  the  preparation  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  erection  of  the  schools,  long  before  they  will  pay,  and  it  must 
organize  the  whole  into  a  unity.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons  education 
can  not  be  satisfactorily  given  to  a  whole  community  except  with  a  complete 
public  organization.  This  the  Prussians  have  always  acknowledged.  They 
have  always  regarded  education  as  specially  the  duty  of  the  State.  Proofs  or 
this  could  be  given  innumerable.  I  shall  quote  from  three  writera  Bcneke 
says :  '  The  right  of  the  State  in  respect  of  tlie  school  has  been  disputed  by  no 
one.  It  can  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  it  in  what  way  its  future  citizens 
are  trained.  As  all  other  fiur-stretching  interests,  so  also  those  connected  with 
education  and  instruction  are  concentrated  in  it ;  and  as  it  has  the  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  satisfaction  of  these,  so  must  it  also  have  the  right  of  the  chief  es- 
tablishment and  superintendence  of  all  institutions  of  education  and  instruction.' 
*  I  understand,'  says  Paul  de  Lagarde,  a  fiaimous  scholar  and  theologian  of  Giit- 
tingen,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  published  1873 — 'I 
understand  by  the  State  the  institution  which  seeks,  at  the  expense  of  aU,  and 
with  means  presented  by  all,  to  attain  to  ends  necessary  for  all,  or  even  only  de- 
sirable to  all,  but  not  attainable  through  the  efforts  of  one  or  several  individuals. 
Herewith  it  is  granted  that  the  State  has  to  accomplish  nothing  which  the  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  can  accomplish ;  that  it  has  to  accomplish  only  what  is 
necessary  for  all,  and  what  by  its  nature  can  be  accomplished  only  through  the 
common  effort  of  all ;  that  its  right,  might,  and  duty  go  only  so  far  as  the 
universal  necessity  of  the  ends  which  it  places  for  itself  The  State  ought  to 
give  the  money  of  the  nation  intrusted  to  it  only  when  it  is  convinced  that  that 
for  which  it  gives  out  the  money  is,  or  can  be,  the  common  property  of  the  na- 
tion. It  is  entitled,  for  instance,  to  give  out  money  for  the  army,  for  schools, 
for  canals,  for.  roads,  for  forests,  because  all  these  objects  are  necessary  to  the 
national  life ;  but  a  single  member,  or  an  association  of  single  members,  of  it, 
can  not  take  care  of  these  at  all,  or  only  imperfectly,  and  are  also  not  bound  to 
procure  by  private  means  what  is  for  the  good  of  all.'  In  like  manner  Eduard 
Zeller,  in  his  lectures  at  Berlin,  1873,  remarks,  'Society  alone  can  form  the  in- 
stitutions and  provide  for  the  means  which  all  higher  instruction  requires,  all 
the  more  the  further  science  advances  and  spreads  out  into  a  mutiplicity  of 
single  departments.    From  it  alone  can  a  suitable  connected  organization  and 
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direction  of  the  whole  of  education  proceed.  Jts  power  alone  is  in  a  position 
to  overcome  the  hindrances  whicli  the  indifference,  the  folly,  the  selfishness  oT 
roany  parents  put  in  the  way  of  universal  and  vigorous  education  of  youth.  It 
is  bound  and  entitled  to  make  use  of  this  power  by  regard  to  itself  as  well  as 
to  all  b\3longing  to  it.  ...  The  State  is  bound,  in  looking  afler  her  own 
future,  to  secure  her  permanence  and  prosperity  by  instruction  and  education.' 
Tou  will  notice  that  all  these  writers  have  in  their  minds  the  entire  education 
of  the  country,  the  universities  and  Gymnasien  as  well  as  the  people's  sc-hools, 
and  this  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  German 
thinkers. 

The  Prussian  State  has  fully  apprehended  its  duty  in  this  matter.  From  the 
time  of  Frederick's  father  to  the  present  day  the  rulers  have  sought  to  bring  all 
the  w^isdom  they  could  get  to  bear  on  this  problem,  limiting  their  action  by  only 
one  consideration,  the  maintenance  of  loyalty  to  th(*mselves.  In  fact  tliis  I 
consider  to  be  one  chief  element  in  the  success  of  the  Prussian  system,  that  the 
rulers  have  always  sought  for  the  men  best  skilled  in  the  science  and  art  of  edu- 
cation to  guide  them  in  all  educational  legislation.  And  whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  Prussian  schemes  of  instruction,  tluy  bear  on  their  face  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  formed  by  men  practically  and  theoretically  acquainted  with 
educjition,  and  are  eminently  wise.  Let  mo  illustrate  the  action  of  the  rulers 
according  to  this  principle.  Shortly  before  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great's 
father,  a  religious  movement,  what  we  should  call  a  revival  movement,  broke 
out  in  Prussia.  Spener  was  its  leader.  He  had  a  pupil  of  the  name  of  Francke. 
The  Church  at  that  time  was  sunk  in  a  cold  orthodoxy.  It  was  the  greatest 
sin  not  to  believe  every  tittle  of  the  creed,  but  it  was  no  sin  not  to  feel  the  love 
of  God.  Moral  death  hates  life,  and  when  the  revival  movement  came  it  was 
met  by  stern  opposition.  Francke  suffered  persecutior»  from  the  men  of  ortho- 
doxy, simply  because  ho  had  life  in  him,  for  in  reality  he  was  as  orthodox  as 
they  were.  But  this  Francke  had  the  love  of  God  in  him,  and  tlie  love  of  tho 
poor,  and  the  love  of  children,  and  so  he  established  a  school  for  the  poor,  and 
then  a  seminary  for  teachers,  and  various  other  institutions.  Tlio  king,  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  I.,  saw  that  he  was  doing  a  good  and  great  work  for  his  people. 
Ho  gave  him  substantial  aid,  and  consulted  him  when  he  issued  laws  for  educa- 
tion. Francke  thus  became  the  real  founder  of  the  modern  people's  school. 
Francke  had -a  pupil  called  Ilecker,  as  pietistic  and  orthodox  as  himself,  and  as 
intent  on  doing  great  work.  Frederick  the  Great  was  neither  orthodox  nor 
pietist  Ho  had  no  belief  in  the  great  truths  (»f  Christianity,  but  he  believed  in 
Hecker.  Ilecker  knew  about  education ;  Ilecker  was  in  earnest  about  educa- 
tion ;  and  Frederick  gave  him  full  swing.  He  employed  Ilecker  to  organize 
education.  It  was  Hecker  that  drew  up  his  educational  acts  for  him.  These 
educational  acts  are  really  the  foundation  of  the  Prussian  success.  Hecker  in- 
serted compulsory  clauses,  though  this  was  not  new,  as  tho  doctrine  had  always 
existed  in  the  Prussian  mind.  Ho  insisted  on  tea(*hers  being  trained  for  their 
profession.  He  tried  to  get  tho  whole  country  interested  in  tho  maintenance 
of  the  teachers.  He  instituted  seminaries  for  teachers,  and  he  and  Seiuler  were 
the  originators  of  the  JifoU-ftchule.  Frederick  went  so  far  as  to  allow  Hecker  to 
introduce  his  pietism  into  the  act.  The  decree  of  the  skeptical  Frederick  con- 
tains this  clause:  *  As  far  as  the  work  of  the  school  is  concerned,  sacristans  and 
schoolmasters  are  eanjestly  reminded  above  every  thing  to  prepare  themselves 
for  teaching  by  a  heartfelt  prayer  for  themselves,  and  to  ask  from  the  Giver  of 
all  good  gifts  wisdom  and  patience  that  their  exertions  and  labors  may  be 
blessed.  In  particular  they  are  to  pray  the  Iiord  that  he  would  grant  them  a 
heart  paternally  inclined  and  tempered  with  love  and  seriousness  toward  the 
children  intrusted  to  them,  that  they  may  discharge  all  the  duties  lying  on  them 
as  teachers  willingly  and  without  grudge,  remembering  that  they  can  accom- 
plish nothing,  not  even  gain  tho  hearts  of  the  children,  without  the  divine  aid 
of  Jesus,  the  friend  of  children,  and  of  His  spirit.' 

The  same  determination  to  choose  the  best  men  for  the  Government  offices 
pervades  the  Prussian  system.  The  head  of  that  system  is  the  Minister  of  In- 
struction, always  a  man  thoroughly  versed  in  educational  matters.  He  presides 
over  a  council  of  education,  in  which  there  are  always  two  or  three  men  who 
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havo  had  large  experience  in  practical  education,  and  who  are  profoundly  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  of  pedagogy.  It  is  tlie  business  of  tlie  Minister  to 
form  a  clear  idea  of  the  aims  whicii  he  wishes  each  class  of  schools  to  havo 
before  them.  And,  for  this  purpose,  he  asks  one  of  his  council,  who  is  practi- 
cally conversant  with  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  to  draw  up  general 
directions  as  to  the  aims,  subjects,  and  best  methods  of  teaching.  This  docu- 
ment is  submitted  to  the  council.  The  Minister  listens  to  all  that  has  to  be  said 
by  men  well  acquainted  with  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  country, 
makes  up  his  mind  as  to  the  advice  given,  and  then  sends  his  directions  to  all 
persons  concerned.  These  documents  are  of  great  value  as  expositions  of  edu- 
cational practice,  and  show  a  rare  amount  of  wisdom.  They  give  unity  and 
purpose  to  the  whole  education  of  Prussia.  But  great  care  is  taken  not  to  in- 
terfere with  details.  The  details  are  to  be  worked  out  by  the  various  subordin- 
ate councils.  The  Universities  are  made  to  a  large  extent  self-governing.  The 
directors  of  Gymnasien  have  large  powers,  with  much  responsibility.  And 
special  work  is  assigned  to  each  education  board,  in  proportion  as  it  is  supposed 
capable  of  doing  it.  But  no  directly  educational  work  is  done  by  any  one  who 
is  not  specially  prepared  and  fitted  for  it,  and  no  board  determines  strictly  edu- 
cational matters  w^ithout  having  the  direction  and  advice  of  some  one  practically 
acquainted  with  education.  There  is  always  attached  to  the  provincial  board 
a  special  member  called  a  school  counselor,  who  is  appointed  for  his  special 
knowledge  of  the  art  and  science  of  education. 

The  schoolmaster  himself  is  also  looked  on  as  an  official  of  the  State.  His  func-  ) 
tion  is  not  merely  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  other  arts ;  but  to  make  good  [ 
citizens.  Accordingly,  it  is  demanded  of  him  that  he  give  his  life  to  the  work. 
Ho  must  submit  to  a  preliminary  course  of  training  at  a  seminarium  or  normal 
school ;  ho  must  serve  a  kind  of  apprenticeship ;  he  must  pass  certain  examin- 
ations. And  the  boards  are  warned, to  be  particularly  strict  in  these  examina- 
tions. It  is  thus  very  rare  that  an  incompetent  teacher  finds  his  way  into  a 
school ;  and  if  such  an  event  takes  place,  the  board  tliat  let  him  pass  is  held 
responsible  for  the  mistake,  and  is  bound  to  get  employment  for  him  in  some 
other  branch  of  service  for  which  he  is  better  fitted.  Once  in  a  school  lie  is 
urged  to  make  progress  in  his  career.  A  man  who  does  not  exert  himself  is 
sent  to  the  Fchools  where  the  lowest  pay  is  given,  and  the  mode  of  life  is  disa- 
greeable. But  if  he  works,  he  may  rise  to  any  extent.  The  only  obstacle  in 
his  way  is  that  many  of  the  best  educational  situations  are  open  only  to  those 
who  have  gone  through  the  Gymnasien  and  the  universities.  But  if  he  has 
this  education,  he  may  become  the  school  counselor  and  a  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial board ;  he  may  become  a  director  of  a  seminary ;  he  may  become  a 
member  of  the  chief  board;  he  may  become  the  Minister  of  Instruction  himself. 
All  the  offices  lie  open  to  merit  and  loyalty.  He  is  also  secured  a  fixed  salary 
and  certain  privileges.  He  may  have  a  retiring  allowance  at  a  certain  stage, 
and  his  widow  and  children  will  be  cared  for  after  his  death.  In  fact,  there  is 
every  inducement  for  him  to  apply  his  whole  heart  to  his  special  work,  to  con- 
tinue improving  himself  to  the  last,  and  to  be  loyal  to  a  Government  which,  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  sympathizes  with  him  in  his  somewhat  hard  and  dlfBcult 
vocation. 

If  the  State  is  thus  careful  in  providing  for  instruction,  it  expects  the  people  V 
to  take  it.  Every  child  must  be  educated.  No  excuse  is  admi.ssible.  except  \ 
the  guarantee  that  the  child  is  being  instructed  properly  elsewhere.  There  are 
two  essential  duties  whicli  all  owe  to  the  State — service  in  war  and  attendance 
at  school.  The  service  in  war  is  of  recent  date,  owing  its  existence  to  the  mind 
of  Schamhorst  and  the  ravages  of  Napoleon.  But  the  idea  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  school  is  found  at  all  periods  of  Prussian  history.  '  I  hold,' 
says  Luther,  *  that  the  authorities  are  bound  to  compel  their  subjects  to  keep 
their  children  at  school.'  We  find  compulsion  laid  down  in  the  educational  de- 
crees of  1717  and  1736.  In  the  laws  of  Frederick  the  Great  more  precise 
directions  are  given.  The  parents  and  guardians  are  to  pay  the  school-fees  to 
the  schoolmaster  (double  the  school-fees  in  Silesia),  just  as  if  the  children  had 
been  sent  to  school ;  and  if  all  warnings  fail  to  make  them  do  their  duty,  the 
magistrates  of  the  place  can  seize  their  goods.    When,  moreover,  the  visitor 
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examined  the  school  in  his  yearly  visitation,  he  was  to  fine  guilty  parents  six* 
teen  groschen.  In  later  times,  retention  of  a  child  from  school  is  punished  first 
by  a  fine  in  money.  If  the  parents  refuses  to  pay  the  money,  his  goods  are 
Bold.  If  this  fails,  or  if  the  parent  has  no  goods  to  sell,  the  parent  is  put  in 
prison  for  a  short  time.  But  inspectors,  teachers,  and  local  boards,  are  urged 
to  use  every  means  of  persuasion  before  punishment  is  applied.  The  fees  have 
always  been  small  In  1848,  during  the  discussions  which  then  took  place,  it 
was  agreed  that  In  the  people's  school  no  fees  should  be  exacted,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  1850,  sworn  to  by  the  king,  contains  this  clause,  'In  the  public  peo- 
ple's schools  instruction  is  given  free  of  charge.'  But  this  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion has  never  been  carried  into  practice.  If,  however,  the  child's  parents  are 
too  poor  to  pay  the  school-fee,  the  school  board  pays  it.  Moreover,  education 
opens  up  wide  prospects  to  all  Prussian  citizens.  If  a  pupil  shows  great  capa- 
city, there  is  a  free  place  for  him  in  the  gymnasium  and  university.  There  are 
ten  free  places  on  an  average  for  every  one  hundred  pupils  in  a  gymnasium. 
Every  encouragement  is  given  to  ability.  The  Government  aims  at  having  all 
the  ability  of  the  country  on  its  side  and  in  its  service. 

The  one  question  which  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  State's  management  is 
whether  too  much  pains  is  not  bestowed  on  making  the  poorer  classes  Prussian 
citizens,  and  too  little  on  making  them  men.  Now  as  in  Church  matters,  so  in 
State  the  science  of  teaching  has  roused  a  certain  amount  of  antagonism. 
'  We  must  make  our  scholars  men,'  says  the  science  of  teaching.  We  must  give 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  other  nations.  We  must  bring  out  their 
human  sympathies.  And  for  this  purpose  we  must  get  rid  of  the  bureaucratic 
interference  of  State.  The  school  must  be  a  separate  institution,  independent, 
to  a  large  extent,  of  Church  and  State,  and  governed  by  those  only  belonging 
to  the  scholastic  profession.  There  is  a  society  in  Beriin,  already  mentioned, 
that  aims  at  accomplishing  this  emancipation  of  school  alike  from  State  and 
from  Church,  and  it  ranks  among  its  members  some  eminent  men ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  accomplish  all  that  it  wishes,  though  it  may  certainly  do  a  great  deal 
of  good. 

Last  of  all,  the  most  infiuential  cause  that  has  led  to  the  Prussian  success  is 
the  wide  appreciation  of  education.  Ttiis  appreciation  did  not  always  exist. 
Frederick's  legislation  was  to  some  extent  frustrated  by  the  stinginess  of  the 
nobility,  and  partly  by  the  opposition  of  those  who  doubted  whether  education 
was  good  for  the  laboring  classes.  It  is  characteristic  of  Prussia  that  these  ob- 
scurantists were  not  so  much  afraid  for  the  men  as  for  the  women.  What  good 
can  it  do,  they  said,  to  teach  girls  to  write  ?  They  will  then  spend  their  whole 
time  in  writing  love-letters.  But  the  case  is  now  altered.  Just  ideas  of  edu- 
cation have  permeated  the  people.  These  ideas  have  indeed  come  from  above 
downward.  The  Prussian  management  does  not  listen  to  any  control  from  un- 
educated or  half  educated  men.  But  the  Prussian  Government  claims  the 
fntelligent  sympathy  of  all  classea  And  it  has  it.  How  is  this?  To  explain 
this  fully  would  require  something  like  a  history  of  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  Prussians  during  the  last  two  centuries.  But  I  shall  attempt  a  short 
contribution  to  the  explanation.  The  growth  of  a  genuine  literature  in  the  end 
of  last  century  is  remarkable  in  this  respect:  it  was  the  result,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, of  criticism.  Lessing,  the  father  of  it,  was  by  eminence  a  critia  He  ex- 
amined minutely  the  laws  and  Hmits  of  poetry,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Ho 
discussed  the  drama.  He  was  a  critic  of  the  classics.  He  established  princi- 
ples of  criticism.  He  worked  by  vision.  It  was  the  same  with  Herder.  He 
was  at  home  in  all  the  phases  of  humanity.  He  gathered  the  ballads  and 
legends  of  every  nation.  He  sifted  them,  and  drew  out  the  human  from  them. 
This  habit  of  looking  into  things  brought  the  writers  face  to  face  with  reality, 
and  the  width  of  their  range  opened  up  all  the  aspects  of  human  nature.  The 
classical  studies  of  Wolf  and  a  host  of  successors  had  the  same  efiect  They  re- 
vealed and  created  a  life  different  from  the  ecclesiastical  one.  They  placed  them 
at  a  widely  different  point  of  view.  And,  above  all,  they  brought  home  to 
them  the  laws  of  evolution,  as  they  appear  in  the  progress  of  mankind.  It  was 
natural  that  when  the  education  of  mankind  was  deeply  pondered,  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  single  mind  should  arrest  attention.    And  at  length  it  did.    This  is 
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not  80  easy  a  subject  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  We  bfive  been  infants,  we  bare 
been  boys,  and  therefore  we  think  we  know  what  iniants  and  boys  arc.  But 
do  we  ?  For  two  of  our  first  years  our  minds  were  incessantly  employed. 
Thousands  of  impressions  were  made  on  them.  We  felt  thousands  of  joys  and 
Borrowa  And  yet  we  can  not  remember  one  of  them.  That  early  life  is  a 
mystery  which  we  can  not  recall,  and  which  to  a  large  extent  we  can  not 
fiithom.  The  distance  between  our  present  life  and  that  of  boys  is  not  so  great^ 
but  still  it  is  very  great  Boys  and  men  seem  like ;  but  they  are  in  reality  very 
unlike:  the  boy  goes  through  many  stages  before  he  reaches  manhood.  What 
are  these  stages  through  which  the  boy  goes  ?  What  is  the  natural  healthy 
evolution  of  the  powers  of  a  boy's  mind?  These  were  the  questions  which 
Pestalozzi  put  to  himself,  and  in  answering  them  produced  a  revolution.  '  To 
be  a  teacher  of  children/  said  Luther,  *  you  must  become  a  child.'  And  Pesta- 
loszi  became  a  child:  with  a  heart  glowing  with  love  to  his  fellowmon,  with 
singularly  keen  and  lively  sympathies,  with  an  ardent  afiection  for  the  poor, 
and  with  a  rare  consciousness  of  bis  own  weaknesses,  he  set  himself  to  the 
work  of  teaching  boys  to  become  men.  The  problem,  you  see,  is  not  to  teach 
children  to  read  or  write.  Books  are  but  mere  instruments.  The  child  stands 
face  to  face  with  nature,  man,  and  God.  These  are  his  real  lesson  books. 
What  is  the  alphabet  of  this  instruction  7  What  are  the  various  stages  ?  Pes- 
talozzi  pored  over  these  problems:  and  he  gave  his  answers.  The  answers 
fipread  over  Europe.  New  light  was  thrown  on  education.  The  best  minds  in 
Prussia  turned  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problems;  and  the  result  was  a 
universal  interest  among  all  cultivated  people  in  education.  And  you  may  at 
once  see  why  this  interest  should  be  great  and  persuasive  in  Germany.  It  was 
pressed  upon  the  people  by  all  their  greatest  minds.  Look  at  German  litera- 
ture, and  you  will  find  this  to  be  the  case.  Herder  wrote  specially  on  educa- 
tion. Goethe  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it,  and  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  the  Wilhdm  Msister  are  descriptions  of  his  imaginary 
schools.  Jean  Paul  fiung  out  a  noble  book  on  education  full  of  grand  thoughts. 
In  fact,  no  German  can  be  well  acquainted  with  the  best  literature  of  his 
country  without  having  to  ponder  the  truest  and  wisest  thoughts  tliat  have 
been  uttered  on  education.  The  philosophers  also  took  the  subject  up.  Kant 
delivered  lectures  on  the  science  of  education.  '  Education,'  he  says,  '  is  the 
hardest  and  most  difficult  problem  which  can  be  proposed  to  man.'  Fichte  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  question  in  his  speeches  to  the  nation.  And  Hegel's 
Pkcsnomenologie  is  so  full  of  the  development  of  the  child's  mind,  that  Beui- 
hardt,  Thaulow,  and  Rosenkranz,  have  issued  Hegelian  systems  of  education. 
The  theologians,  like  Schleiermacher,  also  devoted  themselves  to  an  examina- 
tion of  it  And  in  particular  the  psychologists  deemed  it  as  a  special  portion  of 
their  department  Two  of  these,  Beneke  and  Herbart,  have  given  us  a  tho- 
roughly scientific  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  They  analyzed  every  pro- 
cess of  the  child's  tliought;  they  estimated  the  value  of  every  subject  of 
instruction;  they  discussed  the  relation  of  the  intellectual  to  the  emotional  and 
practical ;  they  investigated  the  nature  of  that  interest  which  children  feel  in 
learning ;  they  defined  the  purposes  and  aims  of  instruction ;  and  they  exam- 
ined philosophically  the  various  schemes  for  its  organization.  The  subject  be- 
came a  subject  of  scientific  research.  It  found  exponents  in  the  Universities. 
There  arose  a  peedagogik  or  science  of  instruction  for  all  classes  of  schools.  • 
Tiie  Gymmuien  shared  in  the  movement  It  was  held  out  that  the  great  object  / 
of  the  Gymnasien  was  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  search  for  truth.  The  Uni-  I 
versitiea  were  the  field  for  this  search.  Accordingly,  there  exists  a  keen  desire  ^ 
to  investigate.  There  are  men  whose  only  business  it  is  to  investigate.  They 
examine  without  prejudice  the  principles  which  underlie  education.  Their  ex- 
aminations keep  up  fresh  interest  and  give  fresh  life  to  the  subject  This  life 
distills  through  the  seminaries  for  teachers.  The  future  teachers  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  investigations  that  are  going  on.  They  have  to  think  the 
subject  out  for  themselves.  They  know  that  teaching  is  an  art  which  acts 
according  to  the  laws  that  regulate  the  evolution  of  the  human  mind.  They 
watch  these  laws.  Their  eyes  are  open.  Their  interest  is  lively.  They  be- 
lieve that  they  have  a  great  and  noble  work  to  do.    And  their  pupils  also  come 
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to  know  that  their  teachers  are  artists;  and  hence  the  laws  of  education  are 
extens^ively  known  in  Germany.  The  cousequeiice  is  that  the  people  appreci- 
ate education,  that  they  do  not  meddle  with  what  only  a  practical  and  scientific 
knowledge  can  direct,  and  they  demand  of  all  their  instructors  a  minute  inves- 
tigation into  the  laws  of  man's  being.  The  educator  is  with  them  not  a  mere 
crammer;  but  all  feel  that  his  first  and  pa*at  duty  is  the  liarmonious  and  equa- 
ble evolution  of  the  human  powers.  Tliis  appreciation  of  education  seems  to 
me  the  great  secret  of  tlie  Prussian  success.  It  leads  to  an  earnest  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  the  education  be  thorough,  and  every 
effort  of  the  Goveniment  is  backed  up  by  the  hearty  sympathy  and  intelligent 
cooperation  of  the  people.  • 

We  have  to  add  to  this  appreciation  of  education  the  circumstance  that 
Prussia  has  had  to  force  its  way  upwards.  It  has  always  been  ambitious ;  and 
it  has  always  aimed  at  attaining  the  object  of  its  ambition  through  the  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  people,  especially,  indeed,  through  the  higher  education,  but 
also  through  the  lower.  Tfie  State  has  felt  in  regard  to  its  prosperity  what 
Luther  felt  in  regard  to  the  Church.  'It  is  difficult,'  ho  says,  *  to  make  old  dogs 
obedient  and  old  scoundrels  pious — the  work  at  which  the  preacher  labors  and 
must  often  labor  in  vain ;  but  the  young  trees  can  be  more  easily  bent  and 
trained.' 

It  is  in  the  youth  that  the  State  of  Prussia  has  placed  its  hope.  Frederick 
the  Great  was  beset  by  Russians,  Austrians,  rnd  French :  he  was  reduced  to 
the  lowest  depths  sometimes,  and  his  kingdom  was  exhausted.  How  did  he 
think  of  reviving  it?  The  first  thing  he  did  after  the  Seven  Years'  War  was 
ended,  even  before  the  peace  of  Hubertsberg  was  ratified,  was  to  promulgate 
an  admirable  education  Act — the  Act,  as  I  have  said,  of  Hecker.  Again,  when 
tlie  Stjite  was  overrun  by  Napoleon,  to  what  did  Frederick  William  III.  and  his 
minister  Stein  turn?  'Unquestionably  we  have  lost  in  territory,'  said  the 
king ;  '  unquestionably  the  State  has  sunk  in  external  might  and  glory,  but  we 
will  and  must  take  care  that  we  gain  in  intenial  might  and  internal  glory ;  and 
therefore  it  is  my  earnest  desire  tlmt  the  greatest  attention  be  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  people.'  Again  he  says,  'I  am  thorc»ughly  convinced  that  for 
the  success  of  all  that  the  State  aims  at  accomplishing  by  its  entire  constitution, 
Icgislatifjn,  and  administration,  the  first  foundation  must  be  laid  in  the  youth 
of  the  people,  and  that  at  the  same  time  a  good  education  of  the  youth  is  the 
surest  way  to  promote  the  internal  and  external  welfare  of  the  individual  citi- 
zens.' 'Most,'  said  Stein,  in  1808,  'is  to  bo  expected  from  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  youth.  If  by  a  method  based  on  the  nature  of  the  mind 
every  power  of  the  soul  be  unfolded,  and  every  cnide  principle  of  life  be  stirred 
up  and  nourished,  if  all  one-sided  culture  be  avoided,  and  if  the  impulses 
(hitherto  often  neglected  with  great  indiflbrence),  on  which  tlio  strength  and 
worth  of  man  rest,  bo  carefully  attended  to,  then  we  may  hope  te  see  a  race 
physicrally  and  niorally  powerful  grow  up,  and  a  better  future  dawn  upon  us.* 
The  method  to  which  Stein  here  alludes  was  the  method  of  Peslalozzi.  Stein 
characterizes  this  method  as  one  '  which  elevates  the  self-activity  of  the  spirit, 
awakens  the  sense  of  religion  and  all  the  nobler  feelings  of  man ;  promotes  the 
ideal  life,  and  lessens  and  opposes  a  life  of  mere  pleasure.'  These  words  of  the 
king  and  his  minister  rang  through  the  nation.  The  idea  seized  them.  It 
permeated  all  the  legislative  measures  of  Altenstein,  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, and  it  worked  mighty  results.  It  was  within  the  twenty-three  years 
of  Altenstein's  ministry  that  Prussia  made  such  progress  in  education  that  she 
became  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  notions  of  Europe,  and  Frenchnien  and 
Englishmen  went  to  see  the  system.  And  by  it  Prussia  grew  in  strength  and 
power.  The  Prussian  people  have  had  faith  in  education.  They  believed  with 
Kant  that  'behind  education  lies  hid  the  great  secret  of  the  perfection  of  human 
nature.'  They  believed  with  Fichte  that  'only  that  nation  which  shall  first  per- 
form the  task  of  educating  up  to  perfect  manhood  by  actual  practice  will  per- 
form the  task  of  the  perfect  State.'  They  believed  that  education  makes  better 
citizens,  better  soldiers,  better  fathers,  and  better  men.  And  history  records, 
in  great  successes  in  war,  and  still  greater  successes  in  the  realms  of  thought 
and  science,  that  her  faith  has  not  been  in  vain. 
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In  the  vast  and  varied  literary  production  of  the  master-mind 
of  German  literature— extending  over  a  period  of  seventy  years  of 
unprecedented  activity  in  discussion,  legislation,  and  administration 
in  every  department  of  the  educational  field,  Goethe  found  occa- 
sion to  touch  on  most  of  the  problems,  which  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen  and  educators  among  his  cotcmporaries. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  Essay  in  the  Foreign  Review  for  1828,  on 
Gdethe,  dwells  with  earnest  approbation  on  the  chapters  (the  tenth 
and  eleventh)  of  Wanderjahre*  devoted  to  the  nature,  objects,  and 
present  ground  of  religious  belief.  "  They  come  from  the  depths 
of  his  mind,  and  are  not  in  their  place  till  they  reach  the  depths  of 
ours.  The  wisest  man,  we  believe,  may  sec  in  them  a  reflex  of  his 
own  wisdom ;  but  to  him  who  is  still  learning,  they  become  as 
seeds  of  knowledge;  they  take  root  in  the  mind,  and  ramify  as  we 
meditate  them,  into  a  whole  garden  of  thought'*  Forty  years 
later,  in  his  Address  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  installation  as  Rector  (fifty-six  years  after  he  entered  that 
city  a  boy  of  not  quite  fourteen),  when,  with  a  beautiful  enthusiasm, 
the  third  generation  of  his  dear  old  native  land  welcomed  him  as 
*  not  altogether  an  unworthy  laborer  in  the  vineyard,'  the  Rector 
pronounces  these  ten  pages  *'  the  most  remarkable  bit  of  writing 
which  I  have  known  to  be  executed  in  these  late  centuries.  These  I 
would  rather  have  written,  been  able  to  write,  than  have  written 
all  the  books  that  have  appeared  since  I  came  into  the  world."  Of 
these  chapters,  instead  of  attempting  to  give  them  in  full,  we  will 
here  introduce  Mr.  Carlyle's  own  version  and  epitome  of  them.  We 
must  confess  to  our  inability  to  see  either  novelty  or  profundity  of 
the  wisdom  which  Mr.  Carlyle  finds  secreted  in  them.  The  old 
New  England  schoolboy  reverence  was  of  the  same  type. 

*  Wtmdtrjakrt  denotat  the  period  which  %  German  artiien  is  obliged  by  law  or  ase^e  to  peM 
Id  tTATeling,  to  perfiMst  himeeir  Id  hit  craft,  after  the  conclusion  of  his  Leheijahre  (,Afjtr9iUiee*kip), 
■ad  before  hie  mastership  can  befin.  Most  of  the  gaiMs  extend  help  in  some  shape  to  the  oeedj 
waoderinf  brothen,  as  thejr  travd  from  city  to  city,  study  iof  their  future  craft.. 
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CULTITATXON  OP  REVBBENCE.* 

We  must  fancy  Wilbelm  in  the  '  Pedagogic  province,^  proceeding  towards  the 
'Chief,  or  the  Three,'  with  intent  to  place  hia  eon  under  their  charge,  in  that 
wonderful  region,  '  where  he  was  to  see  so  many  singularities.' 

Wilhelm  had  already  noticed  that  in  the  cut  and  color  of  the  young  people^s 
clothes  a  yariety  prevailed,  which  gave  the  whole  tiny  population  a  peculiar 
aspect :  ho  was  aboot  to  qtiestion  his  attendant  on  this  point,  when  a  still 
stranger  observation  forced  itself  upon  him :  all  the  children,  how  employed 
soever,  laid  down  their  work,  and  turned,  with  singular  yet  diverse  genres, 
towards  the  party  riding  past  them ;  or  rather,  as  it  was  easy  to .  infer,  towards 
the  Overseer,  who  was  in  it.  The  youngest  laid  their  arms  crosswise  over 
their  breasts,  and  looked  cheerfully  up  to  the  sky ;  those  of  middle  size  held 
their  liands  on  their  backs,  and  looked  smiling  on  the  ground ;  the  eldest  stood 
with  a  frank  and  spbited  air, — their  arms  stretched  down,  they  turned  their 
heads  to  the  right,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  line ;  whereas  the  others  kept 
separate,  each  where  he  chanced  to  be. 

The  riders  having  stopped  and  dismomited  here,  as  several  children,  in  their 
Tarious  modes,  were  standing  forth  to  be  inspected  by  the  Overseer,  Wilhelm 
asked  the  meaning  of  these  gestures;  but  Felix  struck-in  and  cried  gaily: 
**  What  posture  am  I  to  take  then  ?"  "  Without  doubt,"  said  the  Overseei; 
"the  first  posture:  the  arms  over  the  breast,  the  face  earnest  and  cheerful  to- 
wards the  sky."  Felix  obeyed,  but  soon  cried:  "This  is  not  much  to  my 
taste;  I  see  nothing  up  there:  does  it  Uot  long?  But  yes!"  exclaimed  hev 
Joyfbllv,  "yonder  are  a  pair  of  falcons  flying  fh>m  the  west  to  the  east :  that  is 
a  good  sign,  too?" — "As  thou  takest  it,  as  thou  beha vest,"  said  the  other: 
"  Now  mingle  among  them  as  they  mingle."  He  gave  a  signal,  and  the  chH- 
dfen  left  their  postures,  and  again  betook  them  to  work  or  sport  as  before. 

Wilhelm  a  second  time  *  asks  the  meaning  of  those  gestures;'  but  the  Over- 
seer is  not  at  liberty  to  throw  much  light  on  the  matter;  mentions  only  that 
they  are  symbolical,  *  nowise  mere  grimaces,  but  have  a  moral  purport,  which 
perhaps  the  Chief  or  the  Three  may  fhrther  explain  to  him.'  The  children 
themselves,  it  would  seem,  only  know  it  in  part ;  '  secrecy  having  many  ad* 
Tantages ;  for  when  yon  teU  a  man  at  onoe  and  straightforward  the  purpose  of 
any  Ol:ject,  he  fimcies  there  is  nothing  in  it'  By  and  by,  however,  having  left 
Felix  by  the  way,  and  parted  with  the  Overseer,  Wilhelm  arrives  at  the  abode 
of  the  Three  '  who  preside  over  sacred  things,'  and  from  whom  farther  satis- 
fiiction  is  to  be  looked  for. 

Wilhelm  had  now  reached  the  gate  of  a  wooded  vale,  surrounded  with  high 
walls :  on  a  certain  sig^,  the  little  door  opened,  and  a  man  of  earnest,  imposhig 
look  received  our  Traveler.  The  latter  found  himself  in  a  large  beautiful^ 
umbrageous  space,  docked  with  the  richest  foliage,  shaded  with  trees  and 
bushes  of  idl  sorts ;  while  stately  walls  and  magniHoent  buildings  were  dis- 
cerned only  in  glimpses  through  tliis  thick  natural  boscage.  A  friendly  recep- 
tion from  the  Three,  who  by  and  by  appeared,  at  last  turned  into  a  general  coh- 
versation,  the  substance  of  which  we  uow  present  in  an  abbreviated  shapa 

"  Since  you  intrust  your  son  to  us,"  said  they,  "  it  is  fair  that  we  admit  you 
to  a  closer  view  of  our  procedure.  Of  what  is  external  you  have  seen  much 
that  does  not  bear  its  meaning  on  its  front  What  part  of  this  do  you  wish  to 
have  explained?" 

**  Dignified  yet  singular  gestures  of  salutation  I  have  noticed ;  the  import  of 
which  I  would  gladly  learn:  with  you,  doubtless,  the  exterior  has  a  reference 
to  the  interior,  and  inversely ;  let  me  know  what  this  refbrenoe  i&" 

"Well-formed  healthy  diildren,"  replied  the  Three,  "bring  much  into  the 
world  along  with  them ;  Kature  has  given  to  each  whatever  he  requires  fbr 
time  and  duration;  to  unfold  this  is  our  duty;  often  It  unfolds  itself  better  of 

*CvijWtOritUtdmiidMU€0UmteMuEMttft.    Vol.  1, 204. 
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its  own  aooord.  One  thing  there  is,  however,  which  no  child  brings  into  the 
world  with  him;  and  yet  it  is  on  this  one  thing  that  all  depends  for  making 
man  in  erery  point  a  man.  K  you  can  discover  it  yoarsel^  speak  it  oat." 
Wilhelm  thought  a  little  while,  then  shook  his  head. 

The  Three,  after  a  suitable  pause,  exclaimed,  "  Reverence  T'  Wilhelm 
seemed  to  hesitate.  **  Reverence  1"  cried  they,  a  second  time.  *'  All  want  it^ 
perhaps  yoursel£^' 

** Three  kinds  of  gestures  you  have  seen;  and  we  inculcate  a  threefold  rev- 
erence, which,  when  oommin^ed  and  formed  into  one  whole,  attains  its  fuU 
force  and  effect.  The  first  is  Reverence  for  what  is  Above  us.  That  posture, 
the  arms  crossed  over  the  breast,  the  look  turned  joyfully  towards  heaven; 
that  is  what  we  have  enjoined  on  young  children ;  requiring  from  them  thereby 
a  testimony  that  there  is  a  God  above,  who  images  and  reveals  himself  in 
parents,  teachers,  superiors.  Then  comes  the  second ;  Reverence  for  what  is 
Under  us.  Those  hands  folded  over  the  back,  and,  as  it  were,  tied  together; 
that  down-turned  smiling  look,  announoe  that  we  are  to  regard  the  earth  with 
attention  and  cheerfulness:  firom  the  bounty  of  the  earth  we  are  nourished; 
the  earth  affords  unutterable  jojrs ;  but  disproportionate  sorrows  she  also  brings 
usl  Should  one  of  our  children  do  himself  external  hurt,  blamably  or  blame- 
lessly; should  others  hurt  him  accidentally  or  purposely;  should  dead  invol- 
untary matter  do  him  hurt;  then  let  him  well  consider  it;  for  such  dangers 
will  attend  him  all  his  daya  But  firom  this  posture  we  delay  not  to  free  our 
trapil,  the  instant  we  become  convinced  that  the  instruction  connected  with  it 
ias  produced  sufficient  influence  on  him.    Then,  on  the  contrary,  we  bid  him 

Cer  courage,  and,  turning  to  his  comrades,  range  himself  along  with  them, 
r,  at  last,  he  stands  foi^  fVank  and  bold ;  not  selfishly  isoliU»d ;  only  in 
-oombination  with  his  equals  does  he  firont  the  world.  Farther  we  have  nothing 
to  add." 

**  I  see  a  glimpse  of  it !"  said  Wilhelm.  "  Are  not  the  mass  of  men  so  marred 
and  stinted,  because  they  take  pleasure  only  in  the  element  of  evil- wishing  and 
evil-speaking?  Whoever  gives  himself  to  this,  soon  comes  to  be  indifferent 
towards  Grod,  contemptuous  towards  the  world,  spiteful  towards  his  equals; 
and  the  true,  genuine  indispensable  sentiment  of  self-estimation  corrupts  into 
self-conceit  and  presumption.  Allow  me,  however,''  continued  he,  "  to  state 
one  difi&culty.  Tou  say  that  reverence  is  not  natural  to  man:  now  has  not  the 
reverence  or  fear  of  rude  people  for  violent  convulsions  of  nature,  or  other  in- 
explicable mysteriously  foreboding  occurrences,  been  heretofore  regarded  as 
the  germ  out  of  which  a  higher  feelings  a  purer  sentiment,  was  by  degrees  to 
be  devek>ped?'* 

"Nature  is  indeed  adequate  to  foar,"  replied  they,  '*but  to  reverence  not 
adequate.  Men  fear  a  known  or  unknown  powerfVil  being;  the  strong  seeks 
to  conquer  it,  the  weak  to  avoid  it ;  both  endeavor  to  get  quit  of  it,  and  feel 
tliemselves  happy  when  for  a  short  season  thev  have  put  it  aside,  and  their  na# 
lure  has  m  some  deg^ree  restored  itself  to  freedom  and  independence.  The 
natural  roan  repeats  this  operation  millions  of  times  in  the  course  of  his  life : 
fixMn  fear  be  struggles  to  freedom ;  from  freedom  he  is  driven  back  to  fear,  ana 
00  makes  no  advancement.  To  fear  is  easy,  but  grievous ;  to  reverence  is  diffi- 
cult, but  satis&ctoiy.  Man  does  not  willingly  submit  himself  to  reverence,  or 
rather  he  never  so  submits  himself:  it  is  a  higher  sense  which  must  be  com- 
municated to  his  nature;  which  only  in  some  favored  individuals  unfolds  itself 
spontaneously,  who  on  this  account,  too,  have  of  old  been  looked  upon  as 
fiaiots  and  Qods.  Here  hes  the  worth,  here  lies  the  business  of  all  true  Re- 
ligions, whereof  there  are  likewise  only  three,  according  to  the  objects  towards 
which  they  direct  our  devotion.*' 

The  men  paused;  Wilhelm  reflected  for  a  time  in  silence;  but  feeling  in  him- 
self no  pretension  to  unfold  these  strange  words^  he  requested  the  Sages  to 
proceed  with  their  ezpositioa.  They  immediately  complied.  **  No  Religion 
that  grounds  itself  on  fear,"  said  they,  "  is  ref|irded  among  u&  With  the  rev- 
erence to  which  a  man  should  give  domioion  in  his  mind,  he  can,  in  paying 
honor,  keep  his  own  honor;  be  is  not  disunited  with  himself  as  in  the  former. 
case.  The  Religion  which  depends  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Above  us,  we 
denominate  the  Ethnic;  it  is  the  Reli»OQ  of  tlie  Nations,  and  the  first  happy 
deliverance  from  a  degradmg  fear :  all  Heathen  religions,  as  we  call  them,  are 
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of  this  sort,  whatsoever  names  they  may  bear.  The  Second  Religion,  which 
founds  itself  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Aroand  us,  we  denominate  the  Philo- 
sophical ;  for  the  Philosopher  stations  himself  in  the  middle,  and  must  draw 
down  to  him  all  that  is  higher,  and  up  to  him  all  that  is  lower,  and  only  in  this 
medium  condition  does  he  merit  the  title  of  Wise.  Here  as  ho  surveys  with 
clear  sight  his  relation  to  his  equals,  and  therefore  to  the  wholo  human  race, 
his  relation  likewise  to  all  other  earthly  circumstances  and  arrangements  nec- 
essary or  accidental,  he  alone,  in  a  cosmic  sense,  lives  in  truth.  But  now  we 
have  to  speak  of  the  Third  Religion,  grounded  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Tnder 
us:  this  we  name  the  Christian;  as  in  the  Christian  Religion  8uch  a  temper  is 
the  most  distinctly  manifested :  it  is  a  last  step  to  which  mankind  were  titted 
and  destined  to  attain.  But  what  a  task  was  it,  not  only  to  be  patient  with 
the  Earth,  and  let  it  lie  beneath  us,  we  appealing  to  a  higher  birthplace;  but 
also  to  recognize  humility  and  poverty,  mockery  and  despite,  disgrace  and 
wretchedness,  suffering  and  death,  to  recognize  these  things  as  divine;  nay, 
even  on  sin  and  crime  to  look  not  as  hindrances,  but  to  honor  and  love  them  as 
fbrtherances,  of  what  is  holy.  Of  this,  indeed,  we  find  some  traces  in  all  ages: 
but  the  trace  is  not  the  goal :  and  this  being  now  attained,  the  human  species 
can  not  retrograde;  and  we  may  say  that  the  Christian  Religion,  having  once 
appeared,  can  not  again  vanish ;  having  once  asstmied  its  divine  shape,  can  be 
subject  to  no  dissolution.*' 

**  To  which  of  these  Religions  do  you  specially  adhere  ?"  inquired  Wilhelm. 

*'To  all  the  three,"  replied  they,  **for  in  their  union  they  produce  what  may 
properly  be  called  the  true  Religion.  Out  of  those  three  Reverences  springs 
the  highest  Reverence,  Reverence  for  One's  self,  and  these  again  unfold  them- 
selves from  this;  so  that  man  attains  the  highest  elevation  of  which  he  is  ca- 
pable, that  of  being  justified  in  reckoning  himself  the  Best  that  Qod  and  Na- 
ture have  produced ;  nay,  of  being  able  to  continue  on  this  lofty  eminence, 
without  being  again  by  self-conceit  and  presumption  drawn  down  from  it  into 
the  vulgar  level." 

The  Three  undertake  to  admit  him  into  the  interior  of  their  Sanctuary; 
whither,  accordingly,  he,  '  at  the  hand  of  the  Eldest,*  proceeds  on  the  morrow. 
Sorry  are  we  that  we  can  not  follow  them  into  the  '  octagonal  hall,'  so  full  of 
paintings,  and  the  *  gallery  open  on  one  side,  and  stretching  round  a  spacious, 
gay,  flowery  garden.'  It  is  a  beautifiil  figurative  representation,  by  pictures 
and  symbols  of  Art,  of  the  First  and  the  Second  Religions,  the  Ethnic  and  the 
Philosophical ;  for  the  former  of  which  the  pictures  have  been  composed  from 
the  Old  Testament;  for  the  latter  firom  the  New.  We  can  only  make  room  for 
some  small  portions. 

•  "I  observe,"  said  Wilhelm,  "you  have  done  the  Israelites  the  honor  to  se- 
lect their  history  as  the  groundwork  of  this  delineation,  or  rather  you  have 
made  it  the  leading  object  there." 

**  As  you  see,'*  replied  the  Eldest;  "for  you  will  remark,  that  on  the  socles 
and  fi-iezes  we  have  introduced  another  series  of  transactions  and  occurrences, 
not  so  much  of  a  synchronistic  as  of  a  symphronistic  kind ;  since,  among  all 
nations,  we  discover  records  of  a  similar  import,  and  grounded  on  the  same 
&cts.  Thus  you  perceive  here,  while,  in  the  main  field  of  the  picture,  Abra- 
ham receives  a  visit  th>m  his  gods  in  the  form  of  fair  youths,  Apollo  among 
the  herdf^men  of  Admetus  is  painted  above  on  the  fHeze.  From  which  we 
may  learn,  that  the  gods,  when  they  appear  to  men,  are  commonly  unrecog- 
nized of  them." 

The  friends  walked  on.  Wilhelm,  for  the  most  part,  met  with  well-known 
objects ;  but  they  were  here  exhibited  in  a  livelier,  more  expressive  manner, 
than  he  had  been  used  to  see  them.  On  some  few  matters  he  requested  ex- 
planation, and  at  last  could  n^l  help  returning  to  his  former  question :  "  Why 
the  Israelitish  history  had  been  chosen  in  preference  to  all  others?" 

The  Eldest  answered :  "  Among  all  Heathen  religions,  for  such  also  is  the 
Israelitish,  this  has  the  most  distinguished  advantages ;  of  which  I  shall  men- 
tion only  a  few.    At  the  Ethnic  judgment-seat ;  at  the  Judgment-seat  of  the 
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God  of  Nations,  it  ia  not  asked  whether  this  is  the  best,  the  most  excellent  na- 
tion ;  bat  whether  it  lasts,  whether  it  has  continued.  The  Israelitisli  people 
never  was  good  for  mnch,  as  its  own  leaders,  judges,  rulers,  prophets,  have  a 
thousand  times  reproachfullj  declared ;  it  possesses  few  virtues,  and  most  of 
the  faults  of  oUier  nations :  but  in  cohesion,  stead&stness,  valor,  and  when  all 
this  would  not  serve,  in  obstinate  toughness,  it  has  no  match.  It  is  the  most 
perseverant  nation  in  the  world;  it  is,  it  was,  and  it  will  be,  to  glorify  the  name 
of  Jehovah  through  all  ages.  We  have  set  it  up,  therefore,  as  the  pattern 
figure:  as  the  main  figure,  to  which  the  others  onljr  serve  as  a  fi^me." 

'*It  becomes  not  me  to  dispute  with  you,"  said  Wilhelm,  "since  you  have 
instruction  to  impart  Open  to  roe,  therefore,  the  other  advantages  of  this 
people,  or  rather  of  its  history,  of  its  religion." 

"  One  chief  advantage,"  said  the  other,  "  is  its  excellent  coUection  of  Sacred 
Books.  These  stand  so  happily  combined  together,  that  even  out  of  the  most 
diverse  elements,  the  feeling  of  a  whole  still  rises  before  us.  They  are  com- 
plete enough  to  satisfy ;  firagmentary  enough  to  excite^;  barbarous  enough  to 
rouse;  tender  enough  to  appease;  and  for  bow  many  other  contradicting 
merits  miglit  not  these  Books,  might  not  this  one  Book,  be  praised  ?*'*** 

Thus  wandering  on,  they  had  now  reached  the  gloomy  and  perplexed  pe- 
riods of  the  History,  the  destruction  of  the  City  and  the  Temple,  the  murder, 
exile,  slavery  of  whole  masses  of  this  stiff-necked  people.  Its  subsequent  for- 
tunes were  delineated  in  a  cunning  allegorical  way ;  a  real  historical  delinea- 
tion of  them  would  have  lain  without  the  limits  of  true  Art 

At  this  point,  the  gallery  abruptly  terminated  in  a  closed  door,  and  Wilhelm 
was  surprised  to  see  himself  already  at  the  end.  "  In  your  historical  series," 
said  he,  "I  find  a  chasm.  You  have  destroyed  the  Temple  of  Jerus^ilem,  and 
dispersed  the  people ;  yet  you  have  not  introduced  tlie  divine  man  who  taught 
there  sliortly  before ;  to  whom,  shortly  before,  they  would  give  no  ear." 

"To  have  done  this,  as  you  require  it,  would  have  been  an  error.  The  life 
of  that  divine  Man,  whom  you  allude  to,  stands  in  no  connection  with  the 
general  history  of  the  world  in  his  time.  It  was  a  private  life ;  his  teaching 
was  a  teaching  for  individuals  What  has  publicly  befallen  vast  masses  of  peo- 
ple, and  the  minor  parts  which  compose  them,  belongs  to  the  general  History 
of  the  World,  to  the  general  Religion  of  the  World ;  the  Religion  we  have 
named  the  First  What  inwardly  befalls  individuals  belongs  to  the  Second  Re- 
ligion, the  Philosophical:  such  a  Religion  was  it  that  Christ  taught  and  prac- 
ticed, so  long  as  he  went  about  on  £arth.  For  tliis  reason,  the  external  here 
doses,  and  I  now  open  to  you  the  internal" 

A  door  went  back,  and  they  entered  a  similar  gallery ;  where  Wilhelm  soon 
recognized  a  corresponding  series  of  Pictures  fVom  the  New  Testament  They 
seemed  as  if  by  another  hand  than  the  first :  all  was  softer ;  forms,  movements, 
accompaniments,  light  and  coloring. 

Into  this  second  gallery,  with  its  strange  doctrine  about  '  Miracles  and  Para- 
bles,' the  characteristio  of  the  Philosophical  Religion,  we  can  not  enter  for  the 
present,  yet  must  give  one  hurried  glance.  Wilhelm  expresses  some  surprise 
that  these  delineations  terminate  *'  with  the  Supper,  with  the  scene  where  the 
Master  and  his  Disciples  part"  He  inquures  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
history. 

'*In  all  sorts  of  instruction,"  said  the  Eldest,  "in  all  sorts  of  communication, 
we  are  fond  of  separating  whatever  it  is  possible  to  separate ;  for  by  this 
means  alone  can  the  notion  of  importance  and  peculiar  significance  arise  in  the 
young  mind.  Actual  experience  of  itself  mingles  and  mixes  all  things  to- 
gether ;  here,  accordingly,  we  have  entirely  disjoined  that  sublime  Man's  life 
from  its  termination.    In  life,  he  appears  as  a  true  Philosopher, — let  not  the  ex- 

Eression  stagger  you, — as  a  Wise  Man  in  the  highest  sense.  He  stands  firm  to 
is  point;  he  goes  on  his  way  infiexibly,  and  while  he  exalts  the  lower  to  him- 
self while  he  makes  the  ig;porant,  the  poor,  the  sick,  partakers  of  his  wisdom, 
of  bis  riches,  of  his  strength,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  in  nowise  conceals  his  di- 
vine origin ;  he  dares  to  equal  himself  with  God,  nay,  to  declare  that  he  him- 
self is  God.    In  this  manner  he  is  wont,  ftom  youth  upwards,  to  astound  his 
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examined  the  school  in  his  yearly  visitation,  ho  was  to  fine  guilty  parents  six- 
teen grusclien.  In  later  times,  retention  of  a  child  from  school  is  punished  first 
by  a  fine  in  money.  If  the  parents  refuses  to  pay  the  money,  his  goods  are 
sold.  If  this  fails,  or  if  the  parent  has  no  goods  to  sell,  the  parent  is  put  in 
prison  for  a  short  time.  But  inspectors,  teachers,  and  local  boards,  arc  urged 
to  use  every  means  of  persuasion  before  punishment  is  apphed.  The  fees  liave 
always  been  small.  In  1848,  during  the  discussions  which  then  took  place,  it 
was  agreed  thnt  In  the  people's  school  no  fees  should  be  exacted,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  1850,  sworn  to  by  the  king,  contains  this  clause,  'In  the  public  peo- 
ple's schools  iu.'«truction  is  given  free  of  charge.'  But  this  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion has  never  been  carried  into  practice.  If,  however,  the  child's  parents  are 
too  poor  to  pay  the  school-fee,  the  school  board  pays  it.  Moreover,  education 
opens  up  wide  prospects  to  all  Prussian  citizens.  If  a  pupil  shows  great  capa- 
city, there  is  a  free  place  for  him  in  the  gymnasium  and  university.  There  are 
ten  free  places  on  an  average  for  every  one  hundred  pupils  in  a  gymnasium. 
Every  encouragement  is  given  to  ability.  The  Goveniment  aims  at  having  all 
the  ability  of  the  country  on  its  side  and  in  its  service. 

The  one  question  which  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  State's  management  is 
whether  too  much  pains  is  not  bestowed  on  making  the  poorer  classes  Prussian 
citizens,  atid  toojittle  on  making  them  men.  Now  as  in  Church  matters,  so  in 
State  the  science  of  teaching  has  roused  a  certain  amount  of  antagonism. 
*  We  must  make  our  scholars  men,'  says  the  science  of  teaching.  We  must  give 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  other  nations.  We  must  bring  out  their 
human  sympathies.  And  for  this  purpose  we  must  get  rid  of  the  bureaucratic 
interference  of  State.  The  school  must  be  a  separate  institution,  independent, 
to  a  large  extent,  of  Church  and  State,  and  governed  by  those  only  belonging 
to  the  scholastic  profession.  There  is  a  society  in  Berlin,  already  mentioned, 
that  aims  at  accomplishing  this  emancipation  of  school  alike  from  Suite  and 
from  Church,  and  it  ranks  among  its  members  some  eminent  men ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  accomplish  all  that  it  wishes,  though  it  may  certainly  do  a  great  deal 
of  good. 

Last  of  all,  the  most  influential  canse  that  has  led  to  the  Prussian  success  is 
the  wide  appreciation  of  education.  This  appreciation  did  not  always  exist. 
Frederick's  legislation  was  to  some  extent  frustrated  by  the  stinginess  of  the 
nobility,  and  partly  by  the  opposition  of  those  who  doubted  whether  education 
was  good  for  the  laboring  classes.  It  is  characteristic  of  Prussia  that  tiiese  ob- 
scurantists were  not  so  much  afraid  for  the  men  as  for  the  women.  What  good 
can  it  do,  they  said,  to  teach  girls  to  write?  They  will  then  spend  their  wliole 
time  in  writing  love-letters.  But  the  case  is  now  altered.  Just  ideas  of  edu- 
cation have  permeated  the  people.  These  ideas  have  indeed  come  from  above 
downward.  The  Prussian  management  does  not  listen  to  any  control  from  un- 
educated or  half  educated  men.  But  the  Prussian  Government  claims  the 
intelligent  sympathy  of  all  classes.  And  it  has  it.  How  is  this?  To  explain 
this  fully  would  require  something  like  a  history  of  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  Prussians  during  the  last  two  centuries.  But  I  shall  attempt  a  short 
contribution  to  the  explanatioa  The  growth  of  a  genuine  literature  in  the  end 
of  last  century  is  remarkable  in  this  respect :  it  was  the  result,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, of  criticism.  Lessing,  the  fisither  of  it,  was  by  eminence  a  critic.  Uo  ex- 
amined minutely  the  laws  and  limits  of  poetry,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Ho 
discussed  the  drama.  He  was  a  critic  of  the  classics.  He  established  princi- 
ples of  criticism.  He  worked  by  vision.  It  was  the  same  with  Herder.  Ho 
was  at  home  in  all  the  phases  of  humanity.  He  gathered  the  ballads  and 
legends  of  every  nation.  He  sifted  them,  and  drew  out  the  human  from  them. 
This  habit  of  looking  into  things  brought  the  writers  face  to  face  with  reality, 
and  the  width  of  their  range  opened  up  all  the  aspects  of  human  nature.  The 
classical  studies  of  Wolf  and  a  host  of  successors  had  the  same  effect  They  re- 
vealed and  created  a  life  different  from  the  ecclesiastical  one.  They  placed  them 
at  a  widely  different  point  of  view.  And,  above  all,  they  brought  homo  to 
them  the  laws  of  evolution,  as  they  appear  in  the  progress  of  mankind.  It  was 
natural  that  when  the  education  of  mankind  Was  deeply  pondered,  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  single  mind  should  arrest  attention.    And  at  length  it  did.    This  is 
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not  80  easy  a  subject  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  We  have  been  in&nta,  we  bare 
been  boys,  and  therefore  we  think  we  know  what  inlants  and  boys  are.  But 
do  we  ?  For  two  of  our  first  years  our  minds  were  incessantly  employed. 
Thousands  of  impressions  were  made  on  them.  We  felt  thousands  of  joys  and 
sorrowa  And  yet  we  can  not  remember  one  of  them.  That  early  life  is  a 
mystery  which  we  can  not  recall,  and  which  to  a  large  extent  we  can  not 
fiithom.  The  distance  between  our  present  life  and  that  of  boys  is  not  so  great, 
but  still  it  is  very  great  Boys  and  men  seem  like ;  but  they  are  in  reality  very 
unlike:  the  boy  goes  through  many  stages  before  he  reaches  manhood.  What 
are  these  stages  through  which  the  boy  goes  ?  What  is  the  natural  healthy 
evolution  of  the  powers  of  a  boy's  mind  ?  These  were  the  questions  which 
Pestalozzi  put  to  himself  and  in  answering  them  produced  a  revolution.  '  To 
be  a  teacher  of  children,'  said  Lutlier,  *  you  must  become  a  child.'  And  Pesta- 
lozzi  became  a  child:  with  a  heart  glowing  with  love  to  his  fellowmcn,  with 
singularly  keen  and  lively  sympathies,  with  an  ardent  afiection  for  the  poor, 
and  with  a  rare  consciousness  of  his  own  weaknesses,  he  set  himself  to  the 
work  of  teaching  boys  to  become  men.  llie  problem,  you  see,  is  not  to  teach 
children  to  read  or  write.  Books  are  but  mere  instruments.  The  child  stands 
face  to  face  with  nature,  man,  and  God.  These  are  his  real  lesson  books. 
What  is  the  alphabet  of  this  instruction  7  What  are  the  various  stages  ?  Pes- 
talozzi  pored  over  these  problems:  and  he  gave  his  answers.  The  answers 
fipread  over  Europa  New  light  was  thrown  on  education.  The  best  minds  in 
Prussia  turned  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problems;  and  the  result  was  a 
universal  interest  among  all  cultivated  people  in  education.  And  you  may  at 
once  see  why  this  interest  should  be  gn^eat  and  persuasive  in  Germany.  It  was 
pressed  upon  the  people  by  all  their  greatest  mind&  Look  at  German  litera- 
ture, and  you  will  find  this  to  be  the  case.  Herder  wrote  specially  on  educa- 
tion. Goethe  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it,  and  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  the  Wilhdm  Meister  are  descriptions  of  his  imaginary 
schools.  Jean  Paul  flung  out  a  noble  book  on  education  full  of  grand  thoughts. 
In  fact,  no  German  can  be  well  acquainted  with  tlie  best  literature  of  his 
country  without  having  to  ponder  the  truest  and  wisest  thoughts  that  have 
been  uttered  on  education.  The  philosophers  also  took  the  subject  up.  Eant 
delivered  lectures  on  the  science  of  education.  '  Education,'  he  says,  '  is  the 
hardest  and  most  difficult  problem  which  can  be  proposed  to  man.'  Ficlite  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  question  in  his  speeches  to  the  nation.  And  Hegera 
Phtmomenologie  is  so  full  of  the  development  of  the  child's  mind,  that  Dein- 
hardt)  Thaulow,  and  Rosenkranz,  have  issued  Hegelian  systems  of  education. 
The  theologians,  like  Schleiermacher,  also  devoted  themselves  to  an  examina- 
tion of  it  And  in  particular  the  psycliologists  deemed  it  as  a  special  portion  of 
their  department  Two  of  these,  Beneke  and  Herbart,  have  given  us  a  tho- 
roughly scientific  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  They  analyzed  every  pro- 
cess of  the  child's  thought;  they  estimated  the  value  of  every  subject  of 
instruction ;  they  discussed  the  relation  of  the  intellectual  to  the  emotional  and 
practical ;  they  investigated  the  nature  of  that  interest  which  children  feel  in 
learning ;  they  defined  the  purposes  and  aims  of  instruction ;  and  they  exam- 
ined philosophically  the  various  schemes  for  its  organization.  The  subject  be- 
came a  subject  of  scientific  research.  It  found  exponents  in  the  Universities^. 
There  arose  a  psedagogik  or  science  of  instruction  for  all  classes  of  schools.  • 
The  Gymmuien  shared  in  the  movement  It  was  held  out  that  the  great  object  i 
of  the  GymncLsien  was  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  search  for  truth.  The  Uni- 
versities were  the  field  for  this  search.  Accordingly,  there  exists  a  keen  desire  ^ 
to  investigate.  There  are  men  whose  only  business  it  is  to  investigate.  They 
examine  without  prejudice  the  principles  which  underlie  education.  Their  ex- 
aminations keep  up  fresh  interest  and  give  fresh  life  to  the  subject  This  life 
distills  through  the  seminaries  for  teachers.  The  future  teachers  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  investigations  that  are  going  on.  They  have  to  think  the 
subject  out  for  themselves.  They  know  that  teaching  is  an  art  which  acts 
according  to  the  laws  that  regulate  the  evolution  of  the  human  mind.  They 
watch  these  laws.  Their  eyes  are  open.  Their  interest  is  lively.  They  be- 
lieve that  they  have  a  great  and  noble  work  to  da    And  their  pupils  also  come 
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to  know  that  their  teachers  arc  artists ;  and  hence  the  laws  of  education  aro 
extensively  known  in  Germany.  The  consequeuce  is  that  the  people  appreci- 
ate education,  that  they  do  not  meddle  with  what  only  a  practical  and  scientific 
knowledge  can  direct,  and  they  demand  of  all  their  instructors  a  minute  inves- 
tigation into  the  laws  of  man's  being.  The  educator  is  with  them  nut  a  mere 
crammer;  but  all  feel  that  his  first  and  great  duty  is  the  harmoni(>us  and  equa- 
ble evolution  of  the  human  powers.  This  appreciation  of  education  seems  to 
me  the  great  secret  of  the  Prussian  success.  It  leads  to  an  earnest  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  the  eihication  bo  tliorough,  and  every 
eflfort  of  the  Government  is  backed  up  by  the  hearty  sympathy  and  intelligent 
cooperation  of  the  people.  • 

Wo  have  to  add  to  this  appreciation  of  education  the  circumstance  that 
Prussia  has  had  to  force  its  way  upwards.  It  has  always  been  ambitious  ;  and 
it  has  always  aimed  at  attaining  the  object  of  its  am])ition  through  the  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  people,  especially,  indeed,  through  the  higher  education,  but 
also  tlirough  the  lower.  The  State  has  felt  in  regard  to  its  prosperity  what 
Luther  felt  in  regard  to  the  Church.  'It  is  difficult,'  he  says,  *  to  make  old  dogs 
obedient  and  old  scoundrels  pious — the  work  at  which  the  preacher  labors  and 
must  oflen  labor  in  vain ;  but  the  young  trees  can  bo  more  easily  bent  and 
trained.' 

It  is  in  the  youth  that  the  State  of  Prussia  has  placed  its  hope.  Frederick 
the  Great  was  beset  by  Russians,  Austrians,  end  French :  he  was  reduced  to 
the  lowest  depths  sometimes,  and  his  kingdom  was  exhausted.  liow  did  he 
think  of  reviving  it?  The  first  thing  he  did  after  the  Seven  Years'  War  was 
ended,  even  before  the  peace  of  Huberisberg  was  ratified,  wjis  to  promulgate 
an  admirable  education  Act — the  Act,  as  I  have  said,  of  llecker.  Again,  when 
tlie  Sfcite  was  overrun  by  Napoleon,  to  what  did  Frederick  William  111.  and  his 
minister  Si-cin  turn?  'Unquestionably  we  have  lost  in  territory,'  said  the 
king ;  *  unquestionably  the  State  lias  sunk  in  external  might  and  glory,  but  we 
will  and  must  take  care  that  we  gain  in  internal  might  and  internal  glory ;  and 
therefore  it  is  my  earnest  desire  that  the  greatest  attention  be  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  people.'  Again  ho  says,  'I  am  thon.'Ughly  convinced  that  for 
the  success  of  all  that  the  State  aims  at  accomplishing  by  its  entire  constitution, 
legislation,  and  administration,  the  first  foundation  mu.<tt  be  laid  in  the  youth 
of  the  people,  and  that  at  the  same  time  a  good  education  of  the  youth  is  the 
surest  way  to  promote  the  internal  and  external  welfare  of  the  individual  citi- 
zens.' 'Most,'  said  Stein,  in  1808,  'is  to  be  exi)ected  from  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  youth.  If  by  a  method  ba.sed  on  the  nature  of  the  mind 
every  power  of  the  soul  be  unfolded,  and  every  cnide  principle  of  life  be  stirred 
up  and  nourished,  if  all  one-sided  culture  be  avoided,  and  if  the  impulses 
(hitherto  often  neglected  with  great  indiflerence),  on  which  the  strengtli  and 
worth  of  man  rest,  be  carefully  attended  to,  tlien  we  may  hope  te  see  a  race 
physically  and  morally  powerful  grow  up,  and  a  better  future  dawn  upon  us.' 
The  method  to  which  Stein  here  alludes  was  the  method  of  Pestalozzi.  Stein 
characterizes  this  method  as  one  '  which  elevates  the  self-activity  of  the  spirit, 
awakens  the  sense  of  religion  and  all  the  nobler  feelings  of  man ;  promotes  the 
ideal  life,  and  lessc>n8  and  opposc^s  a  life  of  mere  pleasure.'  These  words  of  the 
king  and  his  minister  rang  through  the  nation.  The  idea  seized  them.  It 
permeated  all  the  legislative  measures  of  Altenst^in,  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, and  it  worked  mighty  results.  It  was  within  the  twenty-three  years 
of  Altenstoin's  ministry  that  Prussia  made  such  progress  in  education  that  she 
became  an  ol.>ject  of  admiration  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  went  to  see  the  system.  And  by  it  Prussia  grew  in  strength  and 
power.  The  Prussian  people  have  had  faith  in  education.  They  bc*lieved  with 
Kant  that  'l>ehind  education  lies  hid  the  great  secret  of  the  perfection  of  human 
nature.'  They  believed  with  Fichte  that  'only  that  nation  which  shall  first  per- 
form the  task  of  educating  up  to  perfect  manhood  by  actual  practice  will  per- 
form the  task  of  the  perfect  State.'  They  believed  that  education  makes  better 
citizens,  better  soldiers,  better  fathers,  and  better  men.  And  history  records, 
in  great  successes  in  war,  and  still  greater  successes  in  the  realms  of  thought 
and  suiencc,  that  her  faith  has  not  been  in  vain. 
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Ik  the  va&t  and  varied  literary  production  of  the  master-mind 
of  German  literature— extending  over  a  period  of  seventy  years  of 
unprecedented  activity  in  discussion,  legislation,  and  administration 
in  every  department  of  the  educational  field,  Goethe  found  occa- 
sion to  touch  on  most  of  the  problems,  which  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen  and  educators  among  his  cotemporaries. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  Essay  in  the  Foreign  Review  for  1828,  on 
Odethe,  dwells  with  earnest  approbation  on  the  chapters  (the  tenth 
and  eleventh)  of  Wanderjahrey*  devoted  to  the  nature,  objects,  and 
present  ground  of  religious  belief.  '*  They  come  from  the  depths 
of  his  mind,  and  are  not  in  their  place  till  they  reach  the  depths  of 
ours.  The  wisest  man,  we  believe,  may  see  in  them  a  refiex  of  his 
own  wisdom ;  but  to  him  who  is  still  learning,  they  become  as 
seeds  of  knowledge;  they  take  root  in  the  mind,  and  ramify  as  we 
meditate  them,  into  a  whole  garden  of  thought"  Forty  years 
later,  in  his  Address  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  installation  as  Rector  (fifty-six  years  after  he  entered  that 
city  a  boy  of  not  quite  fourteen),  when,  with  a  beautiful  enthusiasm, 
the  third  generation  of  his  dear  old  native  land  welcomed  him  as 
'  not  altogether  an  unworthy  laborer  in  the  vineyard,'  the  Rector 
pronounces  these  ten  pages  *'  the  most  remarkable  bit  of  writing 
which  I  have  known  to  be  executed  in  these  late  centuries.  These  I 
would  rather  have  written,  been  able  to  write,  than  have  written 
all  the  books  that  have  appeared  since  I  came  into  the  world."  Of 
these  chapters,  instead  of  attempting  to  give  them  in  full,  we  will 
here  introduce  Mr.  Carlyle's  own  version  and  epitome  of  them.  We 
must  confess  to  our  inability  to  see  either  novelty  or  profundity  of 
the  wisdom  which  Mr.  Carlyle  finds  secreted  in  them.  The  old 
New  England  schoolboy  reverence  was  of  the  same  type. 
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*  Wonderjakre  denotet  the  period  whieh  %  Oennan  artisan  is  obliged  bjr  law  or  usafe  to  paai    j  "  '  *      ^1- 

Id  trarelinf ,  to  perfisct  himself  in  his  craft,  after  the  conclusion  of  his  Leheijahie  (.AfyraUiceship), 
■ad  before  hie  mestenhip  can  begin.  Moat  of  the  guilds  extend  help  in  some  shape  to  the  needj 
waaderinf  biothen,  as  they  travel  from  city  to  city,  studying  their  future  craft.. 
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CnLTIYATIOK  OF  RSVESEXCE.* 

We  must  fancy  Wilbelm  in  the  '  Pedagogic  province/  proceeding  towards  the 
'Chief,  or  the  Three,'  with  intent  to  place  his  son  under  their  charge,  in  that 
wonderful  region,  '  where  he  was  to  see  so  many  singularities.' 

Wilhclm  had  already  noticed  that  Ia  the  cut  and  color  of  the  young  people's 
clothes  a  variety  prevailed,  which  gave  the  whole  tiny  population  a  peculiar 
aspect:  he  was  aboot  to  question  his  attendant  on  this  point,  when  a  still 
stranger  observation  forced  itself  upon  him :  all  the  children,  how  employed 
soever,  laid  down  their  work,  and  turned,  with  singular  yet  diverse  geSlures, 
towanla  the  party  riding  past  them;  or  rather,  as  it  was  easy  to. infer,  towards 
the  Overseer,  who  was  in  it  The  youngest  laid  their  arms  crosswise  over 
their  breasts,  and  looked  cheerfully  up  to  the  sky ;  those  of  middle  size  held 
theif  hands  on  their  backs,  and  looked  smiling  on  the  ground;  the  eldest  stood 
with  ft  fhmk  and  spirited  air, — their  arms  stretched  down,  they  turned  their 
beads  to  the  right,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  line ;  whereas  the  others  kept 
separate,  each  where  he  chanced  to  be. 

The  riders  having  stopped  and  dismounted  here^  as  several  children,  in  their 
Tftrious  modes,  were  standing  forth  to  be  inspected  by  the  Overseer,  Wilhelm 
asked  the  meaning  of  these  gestures;  but  Felix  struck-in  and  cried  gaily: 
**What  posture  am  I  to  take  then?"  "  Without  doubt,"  said  the  Overseeiv 
"the  first  posture:  the  arms  over  the  breast,  the  &ce  earnest  and  cheerful  to- 
wards the  sky."  Felix  obeyed,  but  soon  cried:  "This  is  not  much  to  my 
tiflte;  I  see  nothing  up  there:  does  it  last  long?  But  yes!"  exclaimed  he^ 
Jqyfhllv,  "yonder  are  a  pair  of  falcons  flying  fVom  the  west  to  the  east :  that  is 
a  good  sign,  too?" — "As  thou  tidcest  it,  as  thou  behavest,"  said  the  other: 
"Now  mingle  among  them  as  they  mingle."  He  gave  a  signal,  and  the  chH- 
dren  left  their  postures,  and  again  betook  them  to  work  or  sport  as  before. 

Wiflielm  a  second  time  'asks  the  meaning  of  those  gestures;'  but  the  Over- 
seer is  not  at  liberty  to  throw  much  light  on  the  matter;  mentions  only  that 
they  are  symbolical,  '  nowise  mere  grimaces,  but  have  a  moral  purport,  which 
perhaps  the  Chief  or  the  Three  may  farther  explain  to  him.'  The  children 
themselves,  it  would  seem,  only  know  it  in  part ;  '  secrecy  having  many  ad- 
Tancages ;  for  when  you  teU  a  man  at  onoe  and  straightforward  the  purpose  of 
any  direct,  he  firndes  there  is  nothing  in  it'  By  and  by,  however,  having  left 
Felix  by  the  way,  and  parted  with  the  Overseer,  Wilhelm  arrives  at  the  abode 
of  the  Three  '  who  preside  over  sacred  things,'  and  from  whom  farther  satls- 
fiiction  is  to  be  lodced  for. 

Wilhclm  bad  now  reached  the  gate  of  a  wooded  vale,  surrounded  with  high 
walls :  on  a  certain  sign,  tbe  little  door  opened,  and  a  man  of  earnest,  imposing 
look  received  our  Traveler.  The  latter  found  himself  in  a  largo  beautifully 
umbrageous  space,  decked  with  the  richest  foliage,  shaded  with  trees  and 
bushes  of  all  sorts ;  while  stately  walls  and  magnificent  buUdings  were  dis- 
cerned only  in  glimpses  through  this  thick  natural  boscage.  A  fi'iendly  recep- 
tion firom  the  Three,  who  by  and  by  appeared,  at  last  turned  into  a  general  ooh- 
versation,  the  substance  of  which  we  now  present  in  an  abbreviated  shape. 

"  Since  you  intrust  your  son  to  us,"  said  they,  "  it  is  &ir  that  we  admit  yoa 
to  a  closer  view  of  our  procedure.  Of  what  is  external  you  have  seen  much 
that  does  not  bear  its  meaning  on  Its  finont  What  part  of  this  do  you  wish  to 
have  explained?" 

**  Dignified  yet  singular  gestures  of  salutation  I  have  noticed ;  the  import  of 
which  I  would  gladly  learn :  with  you,  doubtless,  the  exterior  has  a  reference 
to  the  interior,  and  inverselv ;  let  me  know  what  this  reference  is." 

"  Well-formed  healthy  children,"  replied  the  Three,  "  bring  much  into  the 
world  along  with  them ;  Kature  has  given  to  each  whatever  he  requires  fbf 
time  and  duration;  to  unfold  this  is  our  duty;  often  it  unfolds  Itself  better  of 
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Hb  own  aooord.  One  thing  there  is,  however,  which  no  chQd  brings  into  the 
world  with  him ;  and  yet  it  is  on  this  one  thing  that  all  depends  for  making 
man  in  every  point  a  man.  If  you  can  discover  it  yonrselij  speak  it  oat.'* 
Wilhelm  thought  a  little  while,  then  shook  his  head. 

The  Three,  after  a  suitable  pause,  exclaimed,  **  Reverence  I'*  Wilhelm 
seemed  to  hesitate.  **  Reverence  I"  cried  they,  a  second  time.  '*  All  want  it^ 
perhaps  yourselC" 

"Three  kinds  of  gestures  you  have  seen;  and  we  inculcate  a  tlireefold  rev- 
erence, which,  when  commingled  and  formed  into  one  whole,  attains  its  full 
force  and  effect.  The  first  is  Reverence  for  what  is  Above  us.  That  posture, 
the  arms  crossed  over  the  breast,  the  look  turned  joyfully  towards  heaven; 
that  is  what  we  have  enjoined  on  young  children ;  requiring  from  them  thereby 
a  testimony  that  there  is  a  God  above,  who  images  and  reveals  himself  in 
pArenta,  teachers,  superiors.  Then  comes  the  second ;  Reverence  for  what  is 
Under  us.  Those  bands  folded  over  the  back,  and,  as  it  were,  tied  together; 
that  down-turned  smiling  look,  announce  that  wo  are  to  regard  the  earUi  with 
attention  and  cheerfulness:  from  the  bounty  of  the  earth  we  are  nourislied; 
the  earth  affords  unutterable  joys;  but  disproportionate  sorrows  she  also  brings 
ua.  Should  one  of  our  children  do  himself  external  hurt,  blamably  or  blauM- 
lessly;  should  others  hurt  him  accidentally  or  purposely;  should  dead  invol- 
untary matter  do  him  hurt;  then  let  him  well  consider  it;  for  such  dangers 
will  attend  him  all  his  dajra  But  from  this  posture  we  delay  not  to  free  our 
pupil,  the  instant  we  become  convinced  that  the  instruction  connected  with  it 
Las  produced  suflDcient  influence  on  him.  Then,  on  the  contrary,  wo  bid  him 
gather  courage,  and,  turning  to  his  comrades,  range  himself  along  with  them. 
Now,  at  last,  he  stands  forth,  frank  and  bold ;  not  selfishly  isolated ;  only  in 
oombination  with  his  equals  does  he  front  the  world.  Farther  we  have  nothing 
to  add." 

'*  I  see  a  glimpse  of  it  1"  said  Wilhelm.  "  Are  not  the  mass  of  men  so  marred 
and  stinted,  because  they  take  pleasure  only  in  the  element  of  evil- wishing  and 
evil-speaking?  Whoever  gives  himself  to  this,  soon  comes  to  be  indifferent 
towards  God,  contemptuous  towards  the  world,  spiteful  towards  his  equals; 
and  the  true,  genuine  hidispensable  sentiment  of  self-estimation  corrupts  into 
self-conceit  and  presumption.  Allow  me,  however,"  continued  he,  "  to  state 
one  difficulty.  You  say  that  reverence  is  not  natural  to  man :  now  has  not  the 
reverence  or  fear  of  rude  people  for  violent  convulsions  of  nature,  or  other  in- 
explicable mysteriously  foreboding  occurrences,  been  heretofore  regarded  as 
the  germ  out  of  which  a  higher  feeling,  a  purer  sentiment,  was  by  degrees  to 
be  &veloped?" 

"  Nature  is  indeed  adequate  to  fear,"  replied  they,  '*  but  to  reverence  not 
adequate.  Men  fear  a  known  or  unknown  powerf\il  being;  the  strong  seeks 
to  conquer  it,  the  weak  to  avoid  it ;  both  endeavor  to  get  quit  of  it,  and  feel 
thems^ves  happy  when  for  a  short  season  thev  have  put  it  aside,  and  their  na# 
tore  has  in  some  degree  restored  itself  to  freedom  and  independence.  The 
natural  man  repeats  this  operation  millions  of  times  in  the  course  of  his  life ; 
fixxn  fear  he  struggles  to  freedom ;  from  freedom  he  is  driven  back  to  fear,  and 
so  makes  no  advancement  To  fear  is  easy,  but  grievous ;  to  reverence  is  diffi- 
culty but  satisfactory.  Man  does  not  willingly  submit  himself  to  reverence,  or 
rather  he  never  so  submits  himself:  it  is  a  higher  sense  which  must  be  com- 
municated to  his  nature;  which  only  in  some  favored  individuals  unfolds  itself 
spontaneously,  who  on  this  account,  too,  have  of  old  been  looked  upon  as 
Saints  and  Gods.  Here  lies  the  worth,  here  lies  the  business  of  all  true  Re- 
ligions, whereof  there  are  likewise  only  three,  according  to  the  objects  towards 
which  tliey  direct  our  devotion." 

The  men  paused;  Wilhelm  reflected  for  a  time  in  silence;  but  feeling  in  him- 
self no  pretension  to  unfold  these  strange  words,  he  requested  tlic  Sagos  to 
proceed  with  their  exposition.  They  immediately  complied.  "  No  Religion 
that  grounds  itself  on  fear,"  said  they,  "  is  ref|rded  among  ua.  Witli  the  rev- 
erence to  which  a  man  should  give  dominion  in  his  mind,  be  can,  in  paying 
honor,  keep  his  own  lienor;  he  is  not  disunited  with  himselif  as  in  the  former 
case.  The  Religion  whk^  depends  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Above  us,  we 
denommate  the  Ethnic;  it  is  the  Religion  of  Uie  Nations,  and  the  first  happy 
deliverance  fix)m  a  degrading  fear :  all  Heathen  religions,  as  we  call  them,  are 
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of  this  sort,  whatsoever  names  they  maj  bear.  The  Second  Religion,  which 
founds  itself  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Aroand  ns,  we  denominate  the  Philo* 
sophical ;  for  the  Philosopher  stations  himself  in  the  middle,  and  roust  draw 
down  to  him  all  that  is  higher,  and  up  to  him  all  that  is  lower,  and  only  in  this 
medium  condition  does  he  merit  the  title  of  Wise.  Here  as  he  surveys  with 
clear  sight  his  relation  to  his  equals,  and  therefore  to  the  whole  human  race, 
his  relation  likewise  to  all  other  earthly  circumstances  and  arranprements  nec- 
essary or  accidental,  he  alone,  in  a  cosmic  sense,  lives  in  truth.  But  now  we 
have  to  speak  of  the  Third  Religion,  grounded  on  Reverence  for  what  is  tender 
us:  this  we  name  the  Christian;  as  in  the  Christian  Religion  Buch  a  temper  is 
the  most  dis^tinctly  manifested :  it  is  a  last  step  to  which  mankind  were  titted 
and  destined  to  attain.  But  what  a  task  was  it,  not  only  to  be  patient  with 
the  Earth,  and  let  it  lie  beneath  us,  we  appealing  to  a  higher  birthplace;  but 
also  to  recognize  humility  and  poverty,  mockery  and  despite,  disgrace  and 
wretchedness,  sufTenng  and  death,  to  recognize  these  things  as  divine ;  nay, 
even  on  sin  and  crime  to  look  not  as  hindrances,  but  to  honor  and  love  them  as 
fbrtherances,  of  what  is  holy.  Of  this,  indeed,  we  find  some  traces  in  all  ages: 
but  the  trace  is  not  the  goal :  and  this  being  now  attained,  the  human  species 
can  not  retrograde ;  and  we  may  say  that  the  Christian  Religion,  having  once 
appeared,  can  not  again  vanish ;  having  once  assumed  its  divine  shape,  can  be 
subject  to  no  dissolution." 

'*  To  which  of  these  Religions  do  you  specially  adhere  ?"  inquired  Wilhelm. 

"To  all  the  three,"  replied  they,  "for  in  their  union  they  produce  what  may 
properly  be  called  the  true  Religion.  Out  of  those  three  Reverences  springs 
the  highest  Reverence,  Reverence  for  One's  self,  and  these  again  unfold  them- 
selves  from  this;  so  that  man  attains  the  highest  elevation  of  which  he  is  ca- 
pable, that  of  being  justified  in  reckoning  himself  the  Best  that  God  and  Na- 
ture have  produced ;  nay,  of  being  able  to  continue  on  this  lofty  eminence, 
without  being  again  by  self-conceit  and  presumption  drawn  down  from  it  mto 
the  vulgar  level.*' 

The  Three  undertake  to  admit  him  into  the  interior  of  their  Sanctuary; 
whither,  accordingly,  he,  *at  the  hand  of  the  Eldest,'  proceeds  on  the  morrow. 
Sorry  are  we  that  we  can  not  follow  them  into  the  *  octagonal  hall,'  so  full  of 
paintings,  and  the  *  gallery  open  on  one  side,  and  stretching  round  a  spacious, 
gay,  flowery  garden.'  It  is  a  beautifiil  figurative  representation,  by  pictures 
and  symbols  of  Art,  of  the  First  and  the  Second  Religions,  the  Ethnic  and  the 
Philosophical ;  for  the  former  of  which  the  pictures  have  been  composed  from 
the  Old  Testament;  for  the  latter  from  the  New.  We  can  only  make  room  for 
some  small  portions. 

"  I  observe,"  said  Wilhelm,  "  you  have  done  the  Israelites  the  honor  to  se- 
lect their  history  as  the  groundwork  of  this  delineation,  or  rather  you  have 
made  it  the  leading  object  there." 

"  As  you  see,'*  replied  the  Eldest;  "for  you  will  remark,  that  on  the  socles 
and  friezes  we  have  introduced  another  series  of  transactions  and  occurrences, 
not  so  much  of  a  sjmchronistic  as  of  a  symphronistic  kind ;  since,  among  all 
nations,  we  discover  records  of  a  similar  import,  and  grounded  on  the  same 
&cts.  Thus  you  perceive  here,  while,  in  the  main  field  of  the  picture,  Abra- 
ham receives  a  visit  from  his  gods  in  the  form  of  fair  youths,  Apollo  among 
the  herdsmen  of  Admetus  is  painted  above  on  the  frieze.  From  which  we 
may  learn,  tliat  the  gods,  when  they  appear  to  men,  are  commonly  unrecogp- 
nized  of  them." 

The  friends  walked  on.  Wilhelm,  for  the  most  part,  met  with  well-known 
objects ;  but  they  were  here  exhibited  in  a  livelier,  more  expressive  manner, 
than  he  had  been  used  to  see  them.  On  some  few  matters  he  requested  ex- 
planation, and  at  last  could  n^l^  help  returning  to  his  former  question :  "  Why 
the  Israelitish  history  had  been  chosen  in  preference  to  all  others?" 

The  Eldest  answered :  "  Among  all  Heathen  religions,  for  such  also  is  the 
Israelitish,  this  has  the  most  distinguished  advantages ;  of  which  I  shall  men- 
tion only  a  few.    At  the  Ethnic  judgment-seat ;  at  the  Judgment-eeat  of  the 
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Qod  of  Nations,  it  is  not  asked  whether  this  is  the  best,  the  most  excellent  na- 
tion; but  whether  it  lasts,  whether  it  has  continued.  The  Israelitisli  people 
neyer  was  good  for  much,  as  its  own  leaders,  judges,  rulers,  prophets,  have  a 
thousand  times  reproachfully  declared;  it  possesses  few  virtues,  and  most  of 
the  faults  of  other  nations :  but  in  cohesion,  stead&stnesa,  valor,  and  when  all 
this  would  not  serve,  in  obstinate  toughness,  it  has  no  match.  It  is  the  most 
perseverant  nation  in  tlie  world;  it  is,  it  was,  and  it  will  be,  to  glorify  the  namo 
of  Jehovah  through  all  ages.  We  have  set  it  up,  therefore,  as  the  pattern 
figure:  as  the  main  figure,  to  which  the  others  only  serve  as  a  frame." 

"It  becomes  not  me  to  dispute  with  you,"  said  Wilhelm,  "since  you  have 
instruction  to  impart  Open  to  me,  therefore,  the  other  advantages  of  this 
people,  or  rather  of  its  history,  of  its  religion." 

"  One  chief  advantage,"  said  the  other,  "  is  its  excellent  collection  of  Sacred 
Books.  These  stand  so  happily  combined  together,  that  even  out  of  the  most 
diverse  elements,  the  feeling  of  a  whole  still  rises  before  us.  They  are  com- 
plete enough  to  satisfy ;  fi^gmentary  enough  to  excite.;  barbarous  enough  to 
rouse;  tender  enough  to  appease;  and  for  how  many  other  contradicting 
merits  might  not  these  Books,  might  not  this  one  Book,  be  praised  ?"  «  «  « 

Thus  wandering  on,  they  had  now  reached  the  gloomy  and  perplexed  pe- 
riods of  the  History,  the  destruction  of  the  City  and  the  Temple,  the  murder, 
exile,  slavery  of  whole  masses  of  this  stiff-necked  people.  Its  subsequent  for- 
tunes were  delineated  in  a  cunning  allegorical  way ;  a  real  historical  delinea- 
tion of  them  would  have  lain  without  the  limits  of  true  Art 

At  this  point,  the  gallery  abruptly  terminated  in  a  closed  door,  and  Wilhelm 
was  surprised  to  see  himself  already  at  the  end.  "  In  your  historical  feries," 
said  he,  **  I  find  a  chasm.  You  have  destroyed  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 
dispersed  the  people ;  yet  you  have  not  introduced  the  divine  man  who  taught 
there  shortly  before;  to  whom,  shortly  before,  they  would  give  no  ear." 

"  To  have  done  this,  as  you  require  it,  would  have  been  an  error.  The  life 
of  that  divine  Man,  whom  you  allude  to,  stands  in  no  connection  with  the 
general  history  of  the  world  in  his  time.  It  was  a  private  life ;  his  teaching 
was  a  teaching  for  individuals.  What  has  publicly  befallen  vast  masses  of  peo- 
ple, and  the  minor  parts  which  compose  Uiem,  belongs  to  the  general  History 
of  the  World,  to  the  general  Religion  of  the  World ;  the  Religion  we  have 
named  the  First  What  inwardly  befalls  individuals  belongs  to  the  Second  Re- 
ligion, the  Philosophical :  such  a  Religion  was  it  that  Christ  taught  and  prac- 
ticed, so  long  as  he  went  about  on  Earth.  For  tliis  reason,  the  external  here 
closes,  and  I  now  open  to  you  the  internal" 

A  door  went  back,  and  they  entered  a  similar  gallery ;  where  Wilhelm  soon 
recognized  a  corresponding  series  of  Pictures  from  the  New  Testament  They 
seemed  as  if  by  another  hand  than  the  first :  all  was  softer ;  forms,  movements, 
accompaniments,  light  and  coloring. 

Into  this  second  gallery,  with  its  strange  doctrine  about  *  Miracles  and  Para- 
bles,' the  characteristic  of  the  Philosophical  Religion,  we  can  not  enter  for  the 
present,  yet  must  give  one  hurried  glance.  Wilhelm  expresses  some  surprise 
that  these  delineations  terminate  "  with  the  Supper,  with  the  scene  where  the 
Master  and  his  Disciples  part"  He  inquues  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
history. 

"In  all  sorts  of  instruction,"  said  the  Eldest,  "in  all  sorts  of  communication, 
we  are  fond  of  separatmg  whatever  it  is  possible  to  separate ;  for  by  this 
means  alone  can  the  notion  of  importance  and  peculiar  significance  arise  in  the 
young  mind.  Actual  experience  of  itself  mingles  and  mixes  all  things  to- 
gether ;  here,  accordingly,  we  have  entirely  disjoined  that  sublime  Man's  life 
from  its  termination.    In  life,  he  appears  as  a  true  Philosopher, — let  not  the  ex- 

Eression  stagger  you, — as  a  Wise  Man  in  the  highest  sense.  He  stands  firm  to 
is  point ;  he  goes  on  his  way  inflexibly,  and  while  he  exalts  the  lower  to  him- 
8e\(,  while  he  makes  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  sick,  partakers  of  his  wisdom, 
of  his  riches,  of  his  strength,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  in  nowise  conceals  his  di- 
vine origin ;  he  dares  to  equal  himself  with  God,  nay,  to  declare  that  he  him- 
self is  God.    In  this  manner  he  is  wont,  frcmi  youth  upwards,  to  astound  his 
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fiuniliar  friends:  of  these  he  grains  a  part  to  bia  own  oaose ;  irritates  the  rest 
against  him ;  and  shows  to  all  men^  who  are  aiming  at  a  certain  elevation  in 
doctrine  and  life,  what  they  have  to  look  for  from  S)e  world.  And  thus,  for 
the  noble  portion  of  maulcind,  his  walk  and  conversation  are  even  more  in- 
stnictiTe  acid  profitable  than  his  death :  for  to  those  trials  every  one  is  called, 
to  this  trial  bat  a  few.  Now,  omitting  all  that  results  from  this  consideration, 
do  but  look  at  the  touching  scene  of  the  Last  Supper.  Here  the  Wise  Man,  as 
H  ever  is,  leaves  those  that  are  his  own,  utterljr  orphaned  behind  him ;  and 
vrhile  he  is  careful  for  the  Good,  he  feeds  along  with  them  a  traitor,  by  whom 
1m  and  the  Better  are  to  be  destroyed." 

This  seems  to  us  to  have  '  a  deep,  still  meaning  ;*  and  the  longer  and  closer 
we  examine  it,  the  more  it  pleases  us.  Wilhelm  is  not  admitted  into  the  shrine 
of  the  Third  Religion,  the  Christian,  or  that  of  which  Christ's  sufferings  and 
death  were  the  symbol,  as  his  walk  and  conversation  had  been  the  symbol  of 
the  Second,  or  Philosophical  Religion.     **  That  last  Religion,"  it  is  said, — 

"That  last  Religion,  which  arises  iW)ro  the  Reverence  of  what  is  Beneath  us; 
that  veneration  or  the  contradictory,  the  hated,  the  avoided,  we  give  to  each 
of  our  pupils,  in  small  portions,  by  way  of  outfit,  along  with  liim,  into  the 
world,  merely  that  he  may  know  where  more  is  to  be  had,  should  such  a  want 
spring  up  witliin  him.  I  invite  you  to  return  hither  at  the  end  of  a  year,  to 
attend  our  general  Festival,  and  see  how  far  your  son  is  advanced :  then  shall 
you  be  admitted  into  the  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow." 

"Permit  me  one  question,"  said  Wilhelm :  '^as  you  have  set  up  the  life  of 
this  divine  Man  for  a  pattern  and  example,  have  you  likewise  selected  his  suf- 
ferings, his  death,  as  a  model  of  exalted  patience?" 

"  Undoubtedly  we  have,"  replied  the  Eldest^  "Of  this  we  make  no  secret ; 
but  we  draw  a  veil  over  those  suflerings,  even  because  we  reverence  them  so 
highly.  We  hold  it  a  damnable  audacity  to  bring  forth  that  torturing  Cross, 
•i^  the  Holy  One  who  sufiers  on  it,  or  to  expose  them  to  the  light  of  the  Sun, 
which  hid  its  fiice  when  a  reckless  worid  forced  such  a  sight  on  it ;  to  take 
these  mysterious  secrets,  in  which  tlie  divine  depth  of  Sorrow  lies  hid,  and 
play  with  them,  fondle  them,  trick  them  out,  and  rest  not  till  the  most  reverend 
of  all  solemnities  appears  vulgar  and  paltry.  Let  so  much  for  the  present  suf- 
flce~-  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  rest  we  must  still  owe  you  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  instruc- 
tion, which  in  the  interim  we  give  the  diildren,  no  stranger  is  allowed  to  wit- 
ness :'  then,  however,  come  to  us,  and  you  will  hear  what  our  best  Speakers 
tliink  it  serviceable  to  make  public  on  those  matters." 

Could  we  hope  that,  in  its  present  di^inted  state,  this  emblematic  sketch 
would  rise  before  the  minds  of  our  readers,  in  any  measure  as  it  stood  before 
the  mind  of  the  writer ;  that,  in  considering  it,  they  might  seize  only  an  out- 
line of  those  many  meanings  which,  at  less  or  greater  depth,  lie  hidden  under 
it,  we  should  anticipate  their  thanks  for  having,  a  first  or  a  second  time^ 
brought  it  before  them.  As  it  is,  believing  that,  to  open-minded  truth-seeking 
men,  the  deliberate  words  of  an  open-minded  truth-seeking  man  can  in  no  case 
be  wholly  unintelligible,  nor  the  words  of  such  a  man  as  Gkiethe  indifferent,  we 
have  transcribed  it  for  their  perusal.  If  we  induce  them  to  turn  to  the  original, 
and  study  this  in  its  completeness,  with  so  much  else  that  environs  it,  and 
bears  on  it,  they  will  thank  us  still  more,  To  our  own  judgment  at  least,  there 
is  a  fine  and  pure  significance  In  this  whole  delineation :  such  phrases  even  as 
•the  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow,*  *  the  divine  depth  of  Sorrow,*  have  of  themselves  a 
pathetic  wisdom  for  us;  as  indeed  a  tone  of  devoutness,  of  calm,  mild,  priest- 
like dignity  pervades  the  whole.  In  a  time  like  ours,  it  is  rare  to  see,  in  the 
writings  of  cultivated  men,  any  opinkm  whatever  bearing  any  muk  of  sincerity 
on  such  a  subject  as  this:  yet  it  is  and  continues  the  highest  subject,  and  they 
that  are  highest  are  most  fit  for  studying  it,  and  helping  others  to  study  it 
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The  following  passages,  of  a  pedagogical  character,  are  taken 
froDi  Goethe's  WUhelm  Mei^Ur  in  Carlyle's'  version : 

In  order  U>  aocomplish  any  thing  by  education,  we  must  first  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  pupil's  tendencies  and  wishes :  that  when  these  are  ascer- 
tained, he  ought  to  be  transported  to  a  situation  where  he  may,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  content  the  former  and  attahi  the  latter ;  and  so  if  we  have  been  mis- 
taken, may  still  in  time  perceive  his  error;  and  at  last  having  found  what  suits 
him,  may  hold  the  faster,  and  the  more  diligently  fashion  himself  by  it 

The  child's  desire  to  have  distinctions  made  in  his  ideas  grew  stronger  every 
day.  Having  learned  that  things  had  names,  he  wished  to  hear  th9  name  of 
every  thing :  supposing  that  there  could  be  nothing,  which  his  father  did  not 
know,  he  often  teased  hhn  with  his  questions,  and  caused  him  to  inquire  coi^- 
ceming  objects,  which  but  for  this  he  would  have  pa88e4  unh^edt  Oim^  in- 
nate tendency  to  pry  into  the  origin  and  end  of  things  was  hkewise  soon  de- 
veloped in  the  boy.  When  he  asked  whence  came  the  wind,  and  whither  went 
the  flame,  his  father  for  the  first  time  truly  felt  the  limitation  of  his  own  pow- 
ers, and  wished  to  understand  how  far  man  may  venture  with  his  thoughts, 
apd  what  things  he  may  hope  ever  to  give  account  of  to  himself  or  othera. 

You  admit  that  poets  must  be  bom  such;  you  admit  this  with  regard  to  all 
profiMsors  of  the  fine  arts ;  because  you  must  admit  it,  because  those  worldnga 
of  human  nature  can  scarce  be  aped  with  any  plausibility.  But  if  we  consider 
strictly,  we  shall  find  that  every  capabUity,  however  slight,  is  bom  with  us ; 
thiVt  there  is  no  vague  general  capability  in  men.  It  is  our  ambiguous  dissi- 
pating education  that  makes  men  uncertain;  it  awakens  wishes  when  it  should 
be  animating  tendencies ;  instead  of  forwarding  our  real  capacities*  it  turns  our 
efforts  towards  objects  which  are  frequently  discordant  with  the  mind  that  aims 
at  them.  I  augur  better  of  young  persons  who  are  wandering  astray  along  a 
path  of  their  own,  than  of  many  who  are  walking  rightly  upon  paths,  which 
are  not  theirs.  If  the  former,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  the  £piidaqce  of 
others,  ever  find  the  right  path,  that  is  to  say,  the  path  which  suits  their  na- 
ture, they  will  never  leave  it;  while  the  latter  are  in  danger  every  moment  of 
shaking  off  a  foreign  yoke,  and  abandoning  themselves  to  unrestricted  license. 

Without  earnestness  there  is  nothing  to  be  don^  in  life :  yet  among  tl»e  peo- 
ple whom  we  name  cultivated  men,  but  little  earnestness  is  to  be  fbund :  in  la- 
bors apd  employments,  in  arts,  nay  even  in  recreations,  they  proceed,  if  I  paay 
say  so,  with  a  sort  of  self-defense ;  they  live,  as  they  read  a  heap  of  news- 
papers, only  to  be  done  with  it ;  they  remhid  one  of  that  young  Englishman  ^t 
Bome,  who  told,  with  a  contended  air,  one  evening  in  some  company,  that  *  to* 
day  he  had  dispatched  six  churches  and  two  galleries.'  They  wish  to  know 
and  learn  a  multitude  of  things^  and  exactly  those  with  which  they  have  the 
least  concem ;  and  they  never  see  that  bunger  is  not  stilled  \>y  snapping  at  the 
air.  When  I  become  acquainted  with  a  man,  my  first  inquiry  is:  With  what 
does  he  employ  himself)  and  how,  and  with  what  degree  of  persoveraaoe  ?  The^ 
answer  regulates  the  interest,  which  I  shall  take  in  l\\rfi  for  life. 

The  invaluable  happiness  of  liberty  consisted,  not  in  doing  what  one  pleases^ 
and  what  drcumstanoes  may  invite  to,  but  in  being  able,  without  hindrance  at- 
restraint,  to  do  in  the  direct  way  what  one  regiM^  m  ^g^t  and  proper. 


u/ 
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Art  is  loDg,  life  short,  judgment  diificult,  oocasion  transient  To  act  is  easy, 
to  think  is  hard ;  to  act  according  to  oar  thought  is  troublesome.  Every  be> 
ginning  is  cheerful ;  the  threshold  is  the  place  of  expectation.  Tlie  boy  stands 
astonished,  bis  impressions  g^ide  him ;  he  learns  sportfully,  seriousness  comes 
on  him  by  surprise.  Imitation  is  born  with  us;  what  should  be  imitated  is  not 
easy  to  discover.  The  excellent  is  rarely  found,  more  rarely  valued.  The 
height  charms  us,  the  steps  to  it  do  not ;  with  the  summit  in  our  eye,  we  love 
to  walk  along  the  plam.  It  is  but  a  part  of  art  that  can  be  taught ;  the  artist 
needs  it  all.  Who  knows  it  half|  speaks  much  and  is  always  wrong ;  who 
knows  it  wholly,  inclines  to  act  and  speaks  seldom  or  late.  The  former  have 
no  secrets  and  no  force ;  the  instruction  they  can  give  is  like  baked  bread, 
savory  and  satisfying  for  a  sin^e  day ;  but  flour  can  not  bo  sown,  and  seed 
com  ought  not  to  be  groundr  Words  are  good,  but  they  are  not  the  best.  The 
best  is  not  to  be  explained  by  words.  The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  high- 
est matter.  Action  can  be  understood  and  again  represented  by  the  spirit 
alone.  No  one  knows  what  he  is  doing,  while  be  acts  rightly ;  but  of  what  is 
wrong  we  are  always  conscious.  Whoever  works  with  symbols  only  is  a 
pedant,  a  hypocrite,  or  a  bungler.  There  are  many  such,  and  they  like  to  be 
together.  Their  babbling  detains  the  scholar;  their  obstinate  mediocrity  vexes 
even  the  best  The  instruction,  which  the  Xrue  artist  g^ves  us,  opens  up  the 
mind;  for  where  words  fail  him,  deeds  speak.  The  true  scholar  learns  from 
the  knowg  to  unfold  the  unknown,  and  approaches  more  and  mose  to  being  a 
master./ 

True  art  is  like  good  company :  it  constrains  us  in  the  most  delightful  way  to 
recognize  the  measure,  by  which  and  up  to  which  our  inward  nature  has  been 
shaped  by  culture. 

It  was  the  history  of  art  alone,  which  could  give  us  an  idea  of  tlie  worth 
and  dignity  of  any  work  of  art ;  that  we  should  know  the  weary  steps  of 
mere  handicraft  and  mechanism,  over  which  the  man  of  talents  has  arisen  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  before  we  can  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  the  man 
of  genius  to  move  with  airy  freedom,  on  the  pinnacle  whose  very  aspect  makes 
us  giddy. 

Men  are  so  inclined  to  content  themselves  with  what  is  commonest ;  the 
spirit  and  the  senses  so  easUy  grow  dead  to  the  impressions  of  the  beautiful 
and  perfect ;  that  every  one  sliould  study  to  nourish  in  his  mind  the  &culty  of 
feeling  these  things  by  every  method  in  his  power.  For  no  man  can  bear  to 
be  entirely  deprived  of  such  enjoyments :  it  is  only  because  they  are  not  used 
to  taste  of  what  is  excellent,  that  the  generality  of  people  take  delight  in  silly 
and  insipid  things,  provided  they  be  new.  For  this  reason,  one  ought  every 
day  at  least  to  hear  a  little  song,  read  a  good  poem,  see  a  fine  picture,  and  if  it 
were  possible,  to  speak  a  few  reasonable  words. 

If  we  can  conceive  it  possible  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  Iiimself  assumed 
the  fbrm  of  his  creation,  and  lived  in  that  manner  for  a  time  upon  earth,  this 
creature  must  appear  to  us  of  infinite  perfection,  because  susceptible  of  such  a 
combination  with  its  maker.  Hence,  when  we  feel  a  certain  disagreement  with 
Him,  and  remoteness  fK>m  Him,  it  is  on  that  account  the  more  our  duty  to  seek 
out  every  property  and  beauty  of  our  nature,  by  which  our  pretension  to  a 
eimilarity  with  the  Divinity  may  be  made  good. 
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MEMOXB. 

John  Charlbs  Fredbrick  Rosbnkbanz  was  born  at  Magdeburg, 
April  23,  1805.  In  addition  to  the  educational  facilities  of  his 
native  city,  he  attended  lectures  at  Berlin,  Hallo,  and  Heidelberg, 
receiving  his  veniam  docendi  at  Halle  in  1828.  In  1831,  he  be- 
came assistant  professor,  following  enthusiastically  the  philosophical 
teaching  of  Hegel.  In  1833,  he  received  a  call  to  Eonigsburg,  as 
professor  ordinarius,  and  there  he  has  performed  his  university 
work,  with  an  absence  of  a  year  (1848)  in  ofiBcial  work  at  Berlin, 
and  as  deputy  from  Memel  and  Tilsit  to  the  Prussian  Diet  in  1849. 
His  voice  as  a  lecturer  has  been  devoted  to  disseminating  the  ideas 
of  Hegel,  and  applying  them  to  history,  literature,  theology,  and  life. 

As  an  author,  his  first  work  of  importance  was  a  '  History  of 
German  Poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages'  (Halle,  1830),  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  trace  its  development  from  the  Hegelian  standpoint. 
This  was  followed  by  a  *  Hand-Book  of  the  Universal  History  of 
Poetry,'  and  in  1836,  of  the  'History  of  German  Literature,'  made 
up  of  fugitive  pieces  previously  published. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  works  since  published  : — 

Natural  Religion ;  Encyclopedia  of  Theology  ;  Critique  of  (on) 
Schliermacher's  Theory  of  Religion. 

Psychology ;  or  the  Science  of  the  Subjective  Spirit  ( Wissen- 
schaft  vom  Subjectivem  Geiste).     Eonigsburg,  1837. 

History  of  Transcendental  Philosophy,  (published  in  the  last  vol- 
ume of  the  edition  of  Eanf  s  works,  edited  by  Rosenkranz  and 
Schubest). 

Life  of  Hegel.     Critique  on  Strauss'  Glaubenslehre, 

Goethe  and  his  Works. 

Pedagogy  as  a  System.     E5nigsburg,  1848. 

Poetry  and  its  History.     Ednigsburg,  1855. 

Diderot*s  Life  and  Works.     2  vols.,  Leipsig,  1866. 

Although  Rosenkranz  has  published  less  on  the  prolific  subject 
of  Pedagogy  than  his  professorial  cotemporaries,  his  views  are 
regarded  as  singularly  comprehensive  and  profound — ^ait  once  phil- 
osophical and  practical 
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PBDAOOOICS  AS  A  BT8TEM.* 

The  following  analysis,  although  confined  to  the  main  divisions, 
exhibits  the  general  scope  of  Rosenkranz's  System  of  Pedagogics : — 
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The  following  Extracts,  although  not  continuous,  will  exhibit 
Prof.  Rosenkranz^s  mode  of  treating  this  great  subject : — 

Pedagogics  as  a  science  must  (L)  unfold  the  general  idea  of  Education ;  (II.) 
must  exhibit  the  particular  phases  into  which  the  general  work  of  Education 
divides  itself  and  (III.)  must  describe  the  particular  stand-point  upon  which  the 
general  idea  realizes  itself!  or  should  beoome  real  in  its  special  processes  at  any 
particular  tima 

1.  Qtneral  idea  </  EdacaUon, 

The  nature  of  Education  is  detenained  by  the  nature  of  mind — ^that  it  can 
develop  wluitever  it  really  is  only  by  its  own  activity.  Mind  is  in  itself  free ; 
but  if  it  does  not  actualize  this  possibUi^,  it  is  in  no  true  sense  free,  either  for 
itself  or  for  another.    Education  is  the  influencing  of  man  by  man,  and  it  has 

for  its  end  to  lead  him  to  actualize  himself  through  his  own  eflbrts.    The  attain- 

I  .11.1 

*  We  fdlow,  in  these  Extracts,  Miss  Anna  C.  Braekett*B  traoslaiioo  as  leprinted  from  the  Jaunutl 
9f  Sp9euUUv€  PkOostpkf,    St.  Louis :  1873.  p.  148. 
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ment  of  perfect  manhood  as  the  actoalization  of  the  Freedom  necessary  to 
Bund  constitutes  the  nature  of  Sduoation  in  general 

Man,  therefore,  is  the  only  fit  subject  for  education.  We  often  speak,  it  is 
true,  of  the  education  of  plants  and  anlmala;  but  even  when  we  do  ao,  we  ap- 
ply, unconsciously  perhaps,  other  expressions,  as  '  raising '  and  *  training,'  in 
order  to  distinguish  these.  *  Breaking'  consists  in  producing  in  an  animal, 
either  by  pain  or  pleasure  of  the  senses,  an  actirity  of  which,  it  is  true,  he  is 
capable,  but  which  he  never  would  hare  developed  if  left  to  himsel£  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  nature  of  Education  only  to  assist  in  the  producing  of  that 
which  the  subject  would  strive  most  earnestly  to  develop  for  himself  if  he  had 
a  clear  idea  of  himselt 

In  a  more  restricted  sense  we  mean  by  Education  the  shaping  of  the  individ- 
ual life  by  the  forces  of  nature,  the  rhythmical  movement  of  national  customs, 
and  the  might  of  destiny  in  which  each  one  finds  limits  set  to  his  arbitrary  will. 

In  the  narrowest  sense,  which  however  is  the  usual  one,  we  mean  by  Educa- 
tion the  influence  which  one  mind  exerts  on  another  in  order  to  cultivate  the 
latter  in  some  understood  and  methodical  way,  either  generally  or  with  refer- 
ence to  some  special  aim.  The  educator  must,  therefore,  be  relatively  finished 
in  his  own  education,  and  the  pupil  must  possess  unlimited  confidence  in  him. 
If  authority  be  wanting  on  the  one  side,  or  respect  and  obedience  on  the  other, 
this  ethical  basis  of  development  must  fail,  and  it  demands  in  the  very  highest 
degree,  talent,  knowledge,  skill,  and  prudence. 

2.  The  Form  of  E^tncaHon. 

The  general  form  of  Education  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  mind,  that 
it  really  is  nothing  but  what  it  makes  itself  to  be.  Education  can  not  create ; 
it  can  only  help  to  develop  to  reality  the  previously  existent  possibility ;  it  can 
only  help  to  bring  forth  to  light  the  hidden  life. 

This  activity  of  the  mind  in  allowing  itself  to  be  absorbed,  and  consciously 
so,  in  an  object  with  the  purpose  of  making  it  his  own,  or  of  producing  it,  is 
Work,  But  when  the  mind  gives  itself  up  to  its  objects  as  chance  may  present 
them  or  through  arbitrariness,  careless  as  to  whether  they  have  any  result,  sudi 
activity  is  Play,  Work  is  laid  out  for  the  pupil  by  his  teacher  by  authority,  but 
in  his  play  he  is  left  to  himself  Phiy  sends  the  pupil  back  refi-eshed  to  his 
work,  since  in  play  he  forgets  himself  in  his  own  way,  while  in  work  he  is  re- 
quired to  forget  himself  in  a  manner  prescribed  for  Jiun  by  another. 

Flay  is  of  great  importance  in  helping  one  to  discover  the  true  individualities 
of  children,  because  in  play  they  may  betray  thoughtlessly  their  inclinations. 
This  antithesis  of  work  and  play  runs  through  the  entire  life.  Children  antici- 
pate in  their  play  the  earnest  work  of  after  life;  thus  the  little  girl  plays  with 
her  doll,  and  the  boy  pretends  he  is  a  soldier  and  in  battle. 

■ABrr. 

Education  seeks  to  transform  every  particular  condition  so  that  it  shall  no 
longer  seem  strange  to  the  mind  or  in  any-wise  foreign  to  its  own  nature.  This 
identity  of  consciousness,  and  the  special  character  of  any  thing  done  or  en- 
dured by  it,  we  call  Habit  [habitual  conduct  or  behavior].  It  conditions  form- 
ally all  progress ;  for  that  which  is  not  yet  become  habit,  but  which  we  perform 
with  a  design  and  an  exercise  of  our  will,  is  not  yet  a  part  of  ourselves. 

As  to  Habit,  we  have  to  say  next  that  it  is  at  first  mdlflbrent  as  to  what  it 
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relates.  But  that  which  is  to  be  ooDsidered  as  indifferent  or  neutral  can  not  be 
defined  in  the  abstract,  but  only  in  the  concrete,  because  any  thing  that  is  indlf> 
fbrent  as  to  whether  it  shall  act  on  these  particular  men,  or  in  this  special  situ* 
ation,  is  capable  of  another  or  even  of  the  opposite  meaning  for  another  man 
or  men  for  the  same  men  or  in  other  circumstances. 

Habit  lays  aside  its  indifference  to  an  external  action  through  reflection  on 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  same.  Whatever  tends  as  a  harmonious 
means  to  the  realization  of  an  end  is  advantageous,  but  that  is  disadvantageous 
which,  by  contradicting  its  idea,  binders  or  destroys  it.  Advantage  and  disad- 
vantage being  then  only  relative  terms,  «  habit  which  is  advantageous  for  one 
man  in  one  case  may  be  disadvantageous  for  another  man,  or  even  for  the  same 
man,  under  different  circumstances.  Education  must,  therefore,  accustom  the 
youth  to  judge  as  to  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  any  action  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  essential  vocation  of  his  life,  so  that  he  shall  avoid  that  which  does 
not  promote  its  success. 

But  the  absolute  distinction  of  habit  is  the  moral  distinction  between  the  good 
and  the  bad.  For  fh)m  this  stand-point  alone  can  we  finally  decide  what  is 
allowable  and  what  is  forbidden,  what  is  advantageous  and  what  is  disadvan- 
tageous. 

As  relates  to  form,  habit  may  be  either  passive  or  active.  The  passive  is  that 
which  teaches  us  to  bear  the  vicissitudes  of  nature  as  well  as  of  history  with 
such  composure  that  we  shall  hold  our  ground  against  them,  being  always  equal 
to  ourselves,  and  that  we  shall  not  allow  our  power  of  acting  to  be  paralyzed 
through  any  mutations  of  fortune.  Active  habit  [or  behavior]  is  found  realized 
in  a  wide  range  of  activity  which  appears  in  manifold  forms,  such  as  skiU,  dex- 
terity, readiness  of  information,  Ac  It  is  a  steeling  of  the  internal  for  action 
upon  the  external,  as  the  Passive  is  a  steeUng  of  the  internal  against  the  influ- 
ence of  the  external. 

rOKMATlOM  or  BABITt. 

Habit  is  the  general  form  which  instruction  takes.  For  since  it  reduces  a 
condition  or  an  activity  within  ourselves  to  an  instinctive  use  and  wont,  it  is 
necessary  for  any  thorough  instruction.  But  as,  according  to  its  content,  it  may 
be  either  proper  or  improper,  advantageous  or  disadvantageous,  good  or  bad, 
and  according  to  its  form  may  be  the  assimilation  of  the  external  by  the  internal, 
or  the  impress  of  the  internal  upon  the  external,  Education  must  procure  for 
the  pupil  the  power  of  being  able  to  free  himself  from  one  habit  and  to  adopt 
another.  Through  his  freedom  he  must  be  able  not  only  to  renounce  any  habit 
formed,  but  to  form  a  new  one ;  and  he  must  so  govern  his  system  of  habits 
that  it  shall  exhibit  a  constant  progress  of  development  into  greater  freedom. 

We  must  characterize  those  habits  as  bad  which  relate  only  to  our  conven- 
ience or  our  enjoyment  They  are  often  not  blamable  in  themselves,  but  there 
lies  in  them  a  hidden  danger  that  they  may  allure  us  into  luxury  or  effeminacy. 
But  it  is  a  false  and  mechanical  way  of  looking  at  the  affair  if  we  suppose  that  a 
habit  which  have  been  formed  by  a  certain  number  of  repetitions  can  bo  broken 
by  an  equal  number  of  denials.  We  can  never  renounce  a  habit  utterly  except 
through  a  clearness  of  judgment  which  decides  it  to  be  undesirable,  and  through 
firmness  of  wiU. 

If  we  endeavor  to  deprive  the  youth  of  all  free  and  individual  intercourse 
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with  the  world,  one  only  (kOs  into  a  continoal  watching  of  him,  and  the  con- 
•cioiuaeaa  that  he  ia  watched  deatroja  in  him  all  elaaticitj  of  spirit,  all  confi- 
dence, all  originality.  The  police  shadow  of  control  obscares  all  independence 
and  ayatematically  accustoms  him  to  dependence.  And  if  we  endeavor  too 
strictly  to  guard  against  that  which  is  evil  and  forbidden,  the  intelligence  of  the 
pupils  reacts  in  deceit  against  such  efforts,  till  the  educators  are  amazed  that 
such  crimes  as  come  often  to  light  can  have  arisen  under  such  careM  control 

raoTscnoii,  aspaoor,  ahv  rumiBMSiiT  At  to  bad  BABirt. 

If  there  should  appear  in  the  youth  any  decided  moral  deformity  which  is 
opposed  to  the  ideal  of  his  education,  the  instructor  must  at  once  make  inquiry 
as  to  the  history  of  its  origin,  because  the  negatiye  and  the  positire  are  very 
closely  connected  in  his  being,  so  that  what  appears  to  be  negligence,  rudeness, 
immorality,  foolishness^  or  oddity,  may  arise  fh>m  some  real  needs  of  the  youth 
which  in  their  development  have  only  taken  a  wrong  direction. 

IS  it  should  appear  on  such  examination  that  the  negative  action  was  only  a 
product  of  willful  ignorance,  of  caprice,  or  of  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the 
youth,  then  this  calls  for  a  simple  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  educator,  no 
reason  being  assigned.  His  authority  must  be  sufficient  to  the  pupil  without 
any  reason.  Only  when  this  has  happened  more  than  once,  and  the  youth  is  old 
enough  to  understand,  should  the  prohibition,  together  with  the  reason  there- 
for, be  given. 

Only  when  all  other  efforts  have  failed  is  punishment,  which  is  tlio  real  nega- 
\ion  of  the  error,  the  transgression,  or  the  vice,  justifiable.  Puuishment  inflicts 
jttentionally  pain  on  the  pupil,  and  its  object  is,  by  means  of  this  sensation,  to 
bring  him  to  reason,  a  result  which  neither  our  simple  prohibition,  our  explan- 
ation, nor  our  threat  of  punishment,  has  been  able  to  reach. 

Punishment  as  an  educational  means  is,  nevertheless,  essentially  corrective, 
since,  by  leading  the  youth  to  a  proper  estimation  of  his  faiult  and  a  positive 
change  in  his  behavior,  it  seeks  to  improve  him.  At  the  same  time  it  stands  as 
a  sad  indication  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  previoualy  used.  On  no  ac- 
count should  the  youth  be  frightened  from  the  commission  of  a  misdemeanor, 
or  from  the  repetition  of  his  negative  deed  through  fear  of  punishment — a  sys- 
tem which  leads  always  to  terrorism :  but,  although  it  may  have  this  effect,  it 
should,  before  all  things,  impress  upon  him  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
negative  is  not  allowed  to  act  as  it  will  without  limitation,  but  rather  that  the 
Oood  and  the  True  have  the  absolute  power  in  the  world,  and  that  they  are 
never  without  the  means  of  overcoming  any  thing  that  contradicts  them. 

In  the  statute  laws,  punishment  has  the  opposite  office.  It  must,  first  of  all, 
satisfy  justice,  and  only  after  this  is  done  can  it  attempt  to  improve  the  guilty. 
If  a  government  should  proceed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  educator  it  would  mis- 
take its  task,  because  it  has  to  deal  with  adults,  whom  it  elevates  to  the  honor- 
able position  of  responsibility  for  their  own  acts.  The  state  must  not  go  back 
to  the  ps3rchological  ethical  genesis  of  a  negative  deed.  It  must  assign  to  a 
secondary  rank  of  importance  the  biographical  moment  which  contains  the  deed 
in  process  and  the  circumBtances  of  a  mitigating  character,  and  it  roust  consider 
first  of  all  the  deed  in  itself.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  educator ;  for  he  deals 
with  human  beings  who  are  relatively  undeveloped,  and  who  are  only  g^wing 
toward  responsibility.    So  long  as  they  are  still  under  the  care  of  a  teacher,  the 
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responsibility  of  their  deed  belongs  in  part  to  him.  If  we  confound  the  stand- 
point in  which  punishment  is  administered  in  the  state  with  that  in  education, 
we  work  much  evil. 

t^mishment  considered  as  an  educational  means,  can  not  be  determined  a 
priori^  but  must  always  be  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual 
offender  and  by  peculiar  circumstances.  Its  administration  calls  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  educator. 

Generally  speaking,  we  must  make  a  distinction  between  the  sexes,  as  well 
as  between  the  different  periods  of  youth;  (1)  some  kind  of  corporal  punish- 
ment is  most  suitable  for  children,  (2)  isolation  for  older  boys  and  girls,  and  (3) 
punishment  based  on  the  sense  of  honor  for  young  men  and  women. 

(L)  (yorporal  punishment  is  the  production  of  physical  pain.  The  youth  is  gen- 
erally whipped,  and  (his  kind  of  punishment,  provided  always  that  it  is  not  too 
often  administered,  or  with  undue  severity,  is  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with 
willful  defiance,  with  obstinate  carelessness,  or  with  a  really  perverted  will,  so 
long  or  so  often  as  the  higher  percep(k>n  is  dosed  against  appeal.  The  impos- 
ing of  other  physical  punishments,  e.g.,  that  of  depriving  the  pupil  of  fiK>d, 
partakes  of  cruelty.  The  view  which  sees  in  the  rod  the  panacea  for  all  the 
teacher's  embarrassments  is  censurable,  but  equally  undesirable  is  the  false  sen- 
timentality which  assumes  that  the  digni^  of  humanity  is  affected  by  a  blow 
given  to  a  child,  and  confounds  self-conscious  humanity  with  child-humanity, 
to  which  a  blow  is  the  most  natural  form  of  reactk)Q,  in  which  all  other  forms 
of  influence  at  last  end. 

The  (iilly-grown  man  ought  never  to  be  whipped,  because  this  kmd  of  pun- 
ishment reduces  him  to  the  level  of  the  child,  and  when  it  becomes  barbarous, 
to  that  of  a  brute  animal,  and  so  is  absolutely  degrading  to  him. 

(2)  By  Isolation  we  remove  the  offender  temporarily  from  the  society  of  his 
fellows.  The  boy  left  alone,  cut  off  fixMn  all  companionship,  and  left  absolutely 
to  iiimself,  suffers  firom  a  sense  of  helplessness.  The  time  passes  heavily,  and 
soon  he  is  very  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  company  of  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  teachers  and  fellow-pupils. 

(3)  This  way  of  isolating  a  child  does  not  touch  his  sense  of  honor  at  all,  and 
is  soon  forgotten,  because  it  relates  to  only  one  side  of  his  conduct  It  is  quite 
different  from  punishment  based  on  the  sense  of  honor,  which  in  a  formal  man- 
ner, shuts  the  youth  out  from  companionship  because  he  has  attacked  the  prin- 
ciple which  holds  society  together,  and  for  this  reason  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  it.  Honor  is  the  recognition  of  one  individual  by  others 
as  their  equal.  Through  his  error,  or  it  may  be  his  crime,  he  has  simply  made 
himself  unequal  to  them,  and  in  so  far  has  separated  himself  from  them,  so  that 
his  banishment  from  their  socie^  is  only  the  outward  expression  of  the  real 
isolation  which  he  himself  has  brought  to  pass  in  his  inner  nature,  and  which 
he,  by  means  of  his  negative  act,  only  betrayed  to  the  outer  world.  Since  the 
punishment  founded  on  the  sense  of  honor  affects  the  whole  ethical  man  and 
makes  a  lasting  impression  upon  his  memory,  extreme  caution  is  necessary  ia 
its  application  lest  a  permanent  ii^'ury  be  inflicted  «pon  the  character.  The 
idea  of  his  perpetual  continuance  in  disgrace,  destroys  in  a  man  ail  aspiration 
for  improvement 

It  is  important  to  consider  well  this  gradation  of  pinushment  (whicb,  starting 
with  sensuous  physical  pain,  passes  through  the  external  teleology  of  temporary 
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Isolation  op  to  fhe  MealSstt  of  tlie  fleikise  of  honorX  both  in  rektion  to  the  diflRslv 
ent  ages  at  which  thej  are  appropriate  and  to  the  training  which  thej  bring 
with  them.  Eveiy  panlshmeut  nanst  be  considered  merely  as  a  means  to  some 
end,  and,  in  so  &r,  as  tmositoiy.  The  pupU  most  always  be  deeply  conscious 
that  it  is  very  painftd  to  Us  instraotor  to  be  obliged  to  punish  him.  The  pathos 
of  another's  sorrow  for  the  sake  of  his  cure  whidi  be  peroeives  in  the  mein,  in 
the  tone  of  the  Toice,  in  the  delay  with  which  the  punishment  is  administered, 
will  become  a  purifying  fire  for  his  BouL 

8.  The  Limits  of  EduccUum. 

There  are  two  widely  differing  riews  with  regard  to  the  Limits  of  Education. 
One  lays  great  stress  on  the  weakness  of  the  pupil  and  the  power  of  the  toadier. 
According  to  this  view,  Education  has  for  its  province  the  entire  foliation  of 
the  youth.  The  despotism  of  this  view  often  manifests  itself  where  large  num- 
bers are  to  be  educated  together,  and  with  very  undesirable  results,  because  it 
assumes  that  the  individual  pupil  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  as  if  the 
school  were  a  great  factory  where  each  piece  of  goods  is  to  be  stamped  exactly 
like  all  the  rest  Individuality  is  reduced  by  the  tyranny  of  such  despotism  to 
one  uniform  level  till  all  originality  is  destroyed,  as  in  cloisters,  barracks,  and 
orphan  asylums,  where  only  one  individual  seems  to  exist.  There  is  a  kind  of 
Pedagogy  also  which  fancies  that  one  can  thrust  into  or  out  of  the  individual 
pupil  what  one  will  This  may  be  called  a  superstitious  belief  in  the  power  of 
Education. — ^The  opposite  extreme  disbelieves  this,  and  advances  the  policy 
which  lets  alone  and  does  nothing,  urging  that  individuality  is  unconquerable^ 
and  that  often  the  most  careful  and  &r-sighted  education  fails  of  reaching  its 
aim  in  so  far  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  nature  of  the  youth,  and  that  this  individu- 
ality has  made  of  no  avail  all  efforts  toward  the  obtaining  of  any  end  which 
was  opposed  to  it  This  representation  of  the  fhiitlessness  of  all  pedagogical 
efforts  engenders  an  indiflfbrence  toward  it  which  would  leave,  as  a  result,  only 
a  sort  of  vegetation  of  individuality  growing  at  hap-hazard. 

The  Ivmii  of  Education  is  (1)  a  Sutjeciive  ane^  a  limit  made  by  the  individuality 
of  the  youth.  This  is  a  definite  limit  Whatever  does  not  exist  in  this  indi- 
viduality as  a  possibility  can  not  be  developed  fh>m  it  Education  can  only 
lead  and  assist;  it  can  not  create.  What  Nature  has  denied  to  a  man,  Educa- 
tion can  not  give  him  any  more  than  it  is  able,  on  the  other  hand,  to  annihilato 
entirely  his  original  gifts,  although  it  is  true  that  his  talents  may  be  suppressed, 
distorted,  and  measurably  destroyed.  But  the  decision  of  the  question  in  what 
the  real  essence  of  any  one's  individuality  consists  can  never  be  made  with  cer- 
tainty till  he  has  left  behind  him  his  years  of  development,  because  it  is  then 
only  that  he  first  arrives  at  the  consciousness  of  his  entire  self;  besides,  at  this 
critical  time,  in  the  first  place,  much  knowledge  only  superficially  acquired  will 
drop  ofi*;  and  again,  talents,  long  slumbering  and  unsuspected,  may  first  make 
their  appearance.  Whatever  has  been  forced  upon  a  child  in  opposition  to  his 
individuality,  whatever  has  been  only  driven  into  him  and  has  lacked  receptiv- 
ity on  his  side,  or  a  rational  ground  on  the  side  of  culture,  remains  attached  to 
his  being  only  as  an  exCbmal  ornament,  a  foreign  outgrowth  which  enfeebles 
his  own  proper  character. 

(2)  T/ie  Objective  limit  of  Education  lies  in  the  means  which  can  be  appro- 
priated for  It    That  the  talent  for  a  certain  culture  shall  be  present  is  certainly 
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the  first  thing ;  but  the  caltiTation  of  this  talent  is  the  second,  and  no  less 
necessary.  But  how  much  cultivation  can  be  giyen  to  it  oxtensively  and  in- 
tensivelj  depends  upon  the  means  used,  and  these  again  are  conditioned  bj  the 
material  resources  of  the  familj  to  which  each  one  belongs.  The  greater  and 
more  valuable  the  means  of  culture  which  are  found  in  a  fiimilj  are,  the  g^reater 
is  the  immediate  advantage  which  the  culture  of  each  one  has  at  the  start 
With  regard  to  manj  of  the  arts  and  sciences  this  limit  of  education  is  of  great 
significance.  But  the  means  alone  are  of  no  avail.  The  finest  educational  ap- 
paratus will  produce  no  fruit  where  corresponding  talent  is  wanting,  while  on 
the  other  hand  talent  oflen  accomplishes  incredible  feats  with  very  limited 
means,  and,  if  the  way  is  only  once  open,  makes  of  itself  a  center  of  attraction 
which  draws  to  itself  with  magnetic  power  the  necessary  means.  The  moral 
culture  of  each  one  is,  however,  fortunately  IVom  its  very  nature,  out  of  the 
reach  of  such  dependence. 

(3)  The  AbaoltUe  HmU  of  Education  is  the  time  when  the  youth  has  appre- 
hended the  problem  which  he  has  to  solve,  has  learned  to  know  the  moans  at 
his  disposal,  and  has  acquired  a  certain  facility  in  using  them.  The  end  and 
aim  of  Education  is  the  emancipation  of  the  youth.  It  strives  to  make  him 
self-dependent,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  become  so  it  wishes  to  retire  and  to  be 
able  to  leave  him  to  the  sole  responsibility  of  his  actions.  To  treat  the  youth 
after  be  has  passed  this  point  of  time  still  as  a  youth,  contradicts  the  very  idea 
of  education,  which  idea  finds  its  fulfillment  in  the  attainment  of  majority  by 
the  pupil.  Since  the  accomplishment  of  education  cancels  the  original  inequal- 
ity between  the  educator  and  the  pupil,  nothing  is  more  oppressing,  nay,  revolt- 
ing to  the  latter  than  to  be  prevented  by  a  continued  dependence  Grom  the 
enjoyment  of  the  freedom  which  he  has  earned. 

The  opposite  extreme  of  the  protracting  of  Education  beyond  its  proper  time 
is  necessarily  the  undue  hastening  of  the  Emancipation. — The  question  whether 
one  is  prepared  for  freedom  has  been  often  opened  in  politics.  When  any  peo- 
ple have  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  this  question  themselves,  it  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion whether  that  people  are  prepared  for  it,  for  without  the  consciousness  of 
freedom  this  question  would  never  have  occurred  to  them. 

Although  educators  must  now  leave  the  youth  free,  the  necessity  of  further 
culture  for  him  is  still  imperative.  But  it  will  no  longer  come  directly  through 
them.  Their  pre-arranged,  pattern-making  work  is  now  supplanted  by  self- 
education.  Each  sketches  for  himself  an  ideal  to  which  in  his  life  he  seeks  to 
approximate  every  day. 

In  the  work  of  self-culture  one  friend  can  help  another  by  advice  and  exam- 
ple; but  he  can  not  educate,  for  education  presupposes  inequality. — The  neces- 
sities of  human  nature  produce  societies  in  which  equals  seek  to  influence  each 
other  in  a  pedagogical  way,  since  they  establish  by  certain  steps  of  culture 
different  classes.  They  presuppose  Education  in  the  ordinary  sense.  But  they 
wish  to  bring  about  Education  in  a  higher  sense,  and  therefore  they  vail  the 
last  form  of  their  ideal  in  the  mystery  of  secrecy.— To  one  who  lives  on  con- 
tented with  himself  and  without  the  impulse  towar^  self-culture,  unless  his 
unconcern  springs  from  his  belonging  to  a  savage  state  of  society,  the  Germans 
give  the  name  of  Philistine,  and  he  is  always  repulsive  to  the  student  who  is 
hitoxicated  with  an  ideal 
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Fr(zbel  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  August)  waa  born  April  21,  1782,  at 
Oberweissbach,  in  the  principality  of  Schwarzburg^Rudolstadt.  Hia 
mother  died  when  he  was  so  young  that  he  never  even  remembered 
her;  and  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  an  ignorant  maid-of-all-work, 
who  simply  provided  for  his  bodily  wants*  His  father,  who  was  the 
laborious  pastor  of  several  parishes,  seems  to  have  been  solely  occu- 
pied with  his  duties,  and  to  have  given  no  concern  whatever  to  the 
development  of  the  child's  mind  and  character  beyond  that  of  strictly 
confining  him  within  doors,  lest  he  should  come  to  harm  by  straying 
away.  One  of  his  principal  amusements,  he  tells  us,  consisted  in 
watching  from  the  window  some  workmen  who  were  repairing  the 
church,  and  he  remembered  long  afterward  how  he  earnestly  desired 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  himself.  The  instinct  of  construction,  for 
the  exercise  of  which,  in  his  system,  he  makes  ample  provision,  was 
even  then  stirring  within  him.  As  years  went  on,  though  nothing 
was  done  for  his  education  by  others,  he  found  opportunities  for 
satisfying  some  of  the  longings  of  his  soul,  by  wandering  in  the 
woods,  gathering  flowers,  listening  to  the  birds,  or  to  the  wind  as  it 
swayed  the  forest  trees,  watching  the  movements  of  all  kinds  of 
animals,  and  laying  up  in  his  mind  the  various  impressions  then 
produced,  as  a  store  for  future  years. 

Not  until  he  was  ten  years  of  age  did  he  receive  the  slightest  reg- 
ular instruction.  He  was  then  sent  to  school,  to  an  uncle  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood.  This  man,  a  regular  driller  of  the  old,  time- 
honored  stamp,  had  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the  inner  nature 
of  his  pupil,  and  seems  to  have  taken  no  pains  whatever  to  discover 
it.  He  pronounced  the  boy  to  be  idle  (which,  from  his  point  of 
view,  was  quite  true)  and  lazy  (which  certainly  was  not  true) — a 
boy,  in  short,  that  you  could  do  nothing  with.  And,  in  fact,  the 
teacher  did  nothing  with  his  pupil,  never  once  touched  the  chords 
of  his  inner  being,  or  brought  out  the  music  they  were  fitted,  under 
different  handling,  to  produce.     Froebel  was  indeed,  at  that  time,  a 

thoughtful,  dreamy  child,  a  very  indifferent  student  of  books,  cor- 

3  i38> 
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dially  hating  the  formal  lessons  with  which  he  was  crammed,  and 
never  so  happy  as  when  left  alone  with  his  great  teacher  in  the  woods« 

It  was  necessary  for  him  to  earn  his  bread,  and  we  next  find  him 
a  sort  of  apprentice  to  a  woodsman  in  the  great  Tburingian  forest. 
Here,  as  he  afterward  tells  us,  he  lived  some  years  in  cordial  inter- 
course witii  nature  and  mathematics,  learning  even  then^  though  un- 
consciously, from  the  teaching  he  received,  how  to  teach  others. 
His  daily  occupation  in  the  midst  of  trees  led  him  to  observe  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  to  recognize  union  and  unity  in  apparently  con- 
tradictory phenomena. 

In  1801  he  went  to  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  attended 
lectures  on  natural  history,  physics,  and  mathematics ;  but,  as  he 
tells  us,  gained  little  from  them.  This  result  was  obviously  due  to 
the  same  dreamy  speculative  tendency  of  mind  which  characterized 
his  earlier  school  life.  Instead  of  studying  hard,  he  speculated  on 
unity  and  diversity,  on  the  relation  of  the  whole  to  the  parts,  of 
the  parts  to  the  whole,  d^c,  continually  striving  after  the  unattain- 
able and  neglecting  the  attainable.  This  desultory  style  of  life  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  failure  of  means  to  stay  at  the  University. 
For  the  next  few  years  he  tried  various  occupations,  ever  restlessly 
tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  demands  of  the  outer  life,  and  not  less  dis- 
tracted by  the  consciousness  that  his  powers  had  not  yet  found  what 
he  calls  their  *  center  of  gravity.'     At  last,  however,  they  found  it. 

While  engaged  in  an  architect's  office  at  Frankfort,  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Rector  of  the  Model  School,  a  man  named 
Gruner.  Gruner  saw  the  capabilities  of  Frcebel,  and  detected  also 
his  entire  want  of  interest  in  the  work  that  he  was  doing ;  and  one 
day  suddenly  said  to  him:  *Give  up  your  architect's  business;  you 
will  do  nothing  at  it.  Be  a  teacher.  We  want  one  now  in  the 
school ;  you  shall  have  the  place.'  This  was  the  turning  point  in 
FroebePs  life.  He  accepted  the  engagement,  began  work  at  once,  and 
tells  us  that  the  first  time  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  class  of 
80  or  40  boys,  he  felt  that  he  was  in  the  element  that  he  had  missed 
so  long — *  the  fish  was  in  the  water.*  He  was  inexpressibly  happy. 
This  ecstasy  of  feeling,  wo  may  easily  imagine,  soon  subsided.  In 
.a  calmer  mood  he  severely  questioned  himself  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  was  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  new  position. 

About  this  time  he  met  with  some  of  Pestalozzi's  writings,  which 
so  deeply  impressed  him  that  he  determined  to  go  to  Yverdun  and 
study  Pestalozzism  on  the  spot.  He  accomplished  his  purpose,  and 
Jijed  and  worked  for  two  years  with  PestalozzL    His  experience  at 
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Tverdun  impressed  him  with  the  conviction  that  the  science  of  edu- 
cation had  still  to  draw  oat  from  Pestalozzi's  system  those  funda- 
mental principles  which  Pestalozzi  himself  did  not  comprehend. 
'And  therefore/  says  Schmidt,  'this  genial  disciple  of  Pestalozzi 
supplemented  and  completed  his  system  hy  advancing  from  the 
point  which  Pestalozzi  had  reached  through  pressure  from  without, 
to  the  innermost  conception  of  man,  and  arriving  at  the  thought 
of  the  true  development  and  culture  of  mankind/ 

po  the  articles  published  in  Vol.  I.,  1869,  p.  449;  IV.  792;  XIX.  611,  we 
add  a  paper  by  Prof  Payne  on  Fraebers  System  of  Infiint  Calture.  We  repro- 
duce a  former  article  by  Dr.  Wimmer,  of  Dresden,  in  part,  to  show  the  estima- 
tion of  the  system  in  Germany  twenty  years  ago.] 

FaiKDRicH  Froebkl,  and  TBI  KiNDBROARTBN.  Froebel,  who  died  in 
1852,  was  a  Pestalozzian,  and  founder  of  the  kindergarten,  (children's  garden.) 
Some  gentlemen  at  Debenstein,  a  watering  place  near  Eisenach,  called  him  ^  the 
old  fool ;"  but  Diesterweg,  on  hearing  the  name,  said  that  Socrates  was  such  a 
fool,  and  Pestalozzi  also.  Froebel  considered  the  kinderbewahr'anftaUen,  (schools 
for  keeping  and  oaring  for  abandoned  children,)  as  insufficient,  because  merely 
negative :  he  wished  not  only  to  keep,  but  to  develop  them,  without  checking  the 
growth  of  the  body,  or  separating  the  child  from  its  mother, — as  he  would  have 
the  children  in  the  garden  but  two  or  three  hours  daily.  Children  are  born  with 
the  desire  of  acting.  This  was  the  first  principle :  hence,  his  garden  was  to  be 
free,  and  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  to  enable  the  children  to  observe  the  or- 
ganic life  of  nature,  and  themselves  to  plant  and  work.  Thus  he  would  change 
the  instinct  of  activity  into  a  desire  of  occupation.  The  child  will  play ;  hence 
the  right  kindergarten  is  a  play  ground  or  play  school,  though  Froebel  avoids  the 
name  school.  The  kindergartnerin,  (the  nurse  or  female  gardener,)  plays  with 
the  children.  Froebel's  chief  object  has  been  to  invent  plays  for  the  purpose. 
His  educational  career  commenced  November  13th,  1816,  in  Greisheim,  a  little 
village  near  Stadt-Ilm,  in  Thuringia;  but  in  1817,  when  his  Pestalozzian  friend, 
Middendorf,  joined  him,  (Froebel  had  been  several  yean  learning  and  teaching  in 
Pestalozzi 's  school,  at  Tverdun,)  the  school  was  transferred  to  the  beautiful  village 
of  Keilhauy  Dear  Rttdcletadty  which  may  be  considered  as  his  chief  starting- 
place,  and  is  still,  under  Middendorf  and  Mrs.  Froebel,  a  seminary  of  female 
teachers.  Langenthal,  another  Pestalogczian,  associated  himself  with  them,  and 
they  commenced  building  a  house.  The  number  of  pupils  rose  to  twelve  in  1818. 
Tlien  the  daughter  of  war-counaelor  Hoffinan  of  Berlin,  from  enthusiasm  for 
FroebePs  educational  ideas,  became  his  wife.  She  had  a  considerable  dowry, 
which,  together  with  the  accession  of  FVoebers  elder  brother,  increased  the  funds 
and  welfare  of  the  school.  In  1831  he  was  invited  by  the  composer,  Schnyder 
von  Wartensee,  to  erect  a  similar  garden  on  his  estate,  near  the  lake  of  Sempaeh, 
in  the  canton  Lnzem.  It  was  done.  Froebel  changed  his  residence  the  next 
year,  from  Keilhau  to  Switserland.  In  1834  the  government  of  Bern  invited  him 
to  arrrauge  a  training  course  for  teachers  in  Burgdorf.  In  1835  he  became  pria- 
cipal  of  the  orphan  asylum  in  ^nrgdorf,  but  in  1836  be  and  his  wife  wished  to 
return  to  Germany.  There  he  was  active  in  Berlin,  Keilhau,  Bfamkenbnrg, 
Dresden,  Debenstein  in  Thuringia,  Hamburg,  (1849,)  and  Marienthal,  near  Lieb- 
enstein,  where  he  lived  until  hit  decease  in  1852,  among  the  yoong  ladies,  whom 
he  trained  as  nurses  for  the  kindergarten  ^  and  the  little  children  who  attended 
achooL    In  Angnit  7th,  1851,  to  the  rarpriae  of  all,  the  kindergarten  were 
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■addenly  probibited  by  tbe  Pnmian  gorernnieBt,  (and  afterward  in  Saxony,) 
'^  because  they  fonned  a  part  of  Froebere  aoeialietio  ayttem,  and  trained  the  chil- 
dren to  atheism.'*  Thia  was  an  error;  Charles  Froebel,  Friedrieh's  nephew,  wm 
the  aociaUst,  and  tbe  kmdergwrttn  had  no  connection  with  him. 

A  meeting  of  edocationalists  was  called  by  Dieeterweg,  at  Liebenetein,  when 
the  following  resolotioos  were  adopted : 

1.  Froebel  intends  a  nniyeml  defelopment  of  the  talents  given  by  God  to 
the  child. 

2.  For  this  purpose  he  intends, 

a.  To  cultiyate  the  body  by  a  series  of  gymnastic  exercises. 

b.  To  cultivate  the  senses,  particularly  the  mors  spiritaal ;  the  sense  for  form 
and  color  by  instruction,  and  tbe  rhythmical  and  mosioal  sense  by  songs  and 
melodies. 

e.  To  cultivate  the  desired  want  of  action,  as  well  as  the  mental  faculties  m 
general,  by  a  series  of  exercises  fbmished  by  plajrs  ef  bis  own  invention. 

d.  To  stimulate  the  moral  and  religions  sense  by  addresses  and  narratives, 
and  especially  by  the  child's  oomroanion  with  the  eduosting  nurse. 

a.  To  extinguish  the  children's  bad  habits,  and  to  accustom  them  to  child- 
like virtues  by  keeping  them  by  themselves  in  social  circles  and  merry  plays. 

Soon  after  this  the  garden  at  Marienthal  was  visited  by  an  oflSccr  of  the  Prus- 
sian government,  scbool-oounselor  Bormann  of  Berlin,  who  declared  its  tendency 
rather  anti*revolutionary  than  otherwise,  and  bestowed  upon  it  much  praise.  In 
tbe  fifth  general  assembly  of  German  teachers,  in  Sahnngen,  May  16-19,  1853, 
the  Ibllowing  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  majority  :  that  FroebePs  educational 
method  is  in  true  accordance  with  nature,  as  developing  and  promoting  independ- 
ent action  ;  and  that  his  kindergarten  b  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  com- 
mon school.  The  Volktfreund  of  Hesse,  however,  says  that  it  furthers  revolu- 
tion, and  that  every  one  who  agrees  with  it  by  word  or  deed,  is  himself  revolu- 
tionary. 

There  are  in  Germany  a  great  many  klein-kinder-hewahranttelten,  (institu- 
tions for  keeping  little  children,)  e.  g,  in  Bavaria,  in  1853,  182,  with  6,796  chil- 
dren, (2,740  gratis,)  and  an  income  of  51,772  florins.  In  Berlin  there  ore  33,  the 
first  of  which  was  founded  in  1830  by  private  charity,  to  keep  little  children 
whose  parents  are  in  daytime  absent  from  home,  under  a  good  inspection,  to 
accustom  them  to  order,  oleanliness  and  morality,  and  to  fit  them  for  attendance  at 
achool.  These  charity  schools  are  provided,  as  to  the  age  of  children,  by  the 
well-known  **  iTri/rpe n,"  {eriehetj)  fbunded  in  1844  by  M.  Marbeau  in  Paris,  the 
author  of  *^  Let  erieket^  av  mo  fen  de  dtminmer  Ut  mtaere  en  augmemtant  la  popula- 
tisn,"  a  little  book  that  received  a  price  of  3000  fVancs  from  the  French  Academy. 
Filling  a  gap  between  the  lying-in-institutions  and  the  kindergarten^  they 
were  rapidly  adopted. by  governments  and  cities,  for  children  from  a  fortnight  to 
two  3reara  old ;  and  in  1859  Paris  had  already  18.  The  first  in  London  dates 
from  March,  1850  ;  in  Vienna,  from  1849,  (in  1852  there  were  8;)  in  Belgium, 
fttmo  1846 ;  in  Dresden,  fhmi  1851,  ete.  Further  information  is  given  in  the 
Bulletin  dee  eriekae,  published  monthly  in  Paris.  On  the  education  of  little 
ebOdren,  Mr.  FoeUng,  at  the  head  of  a  kindergarten  in  Darmstadt  on  Froebel's 
principles  but  in  a  somewhat  diflbrent  way,  publishes  at  Darmstadt  a  monthly 
paper  called  **  Home  and  the  Infant  School."  Tbe  Sunday  and  weekly  paper* 
pMlabed  Ibrmarly  by  Froebel  in  Liebcnstein,  might  be  stiD  read  with  advaatagau 
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It  mutt  be  olMenred,  that  the  landergarien  are  for  the  most  part  not  charity  nor 
public  echoob,  as  are  the  other  insUtutioDs  mentioned ;  and  this  may  in  part  aa- 
ooont  for  this  small  increase  compared  with  that  of  other  schools.  Tet  no  one 
ean  doubt,  that  Froebers  work  has  not  been  lost ;  it  has  influenced  education 
generally  and  that  of  iafiuit  schools  in  partioular,  to  a  great  extent. 

GaaMAN  Views  on  Finals  Tcacbino  n  Ambrica. — Dr.  Vogel  makes  the 
following  remarks  on  thk  svbjeet,  in  the  Leipziger  Zeitvng,  July  16,  1857. 

**  Among  the  many  interesting  communications  from  the  United  States,  which 
we  owe  partly  to  the  kindness  of  private  friends,  and  partly  to  the  liberality  of 
the  Smithsonian  lostitation,  throogh  the  kind  mediation  of  the  American  consul 
at  Leipsie,  in  a  statement  itt  the  STth  Report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Philadelphia.  Tbb  brings  to  our  notice  a  very  important  fact,  to 
which  we  deem  it  the  more  our  duty  to  draw  general  attention  through  this 
gazette,  because  it  throws  a  warning  light  on  the  ftatnre  of  our  own  schools, 
and  especially  of  city  and  country  teachers. 

We  premise  the  general  statement,  that  among  our  transatlantic  cousins  in 
North  America,  a  most  praiseworthy  efibrt  has  been  made  during  a  series  of 
years,  to  found  and  extend  a  well-organised  national  school  system.  Men  well 
qualified  for  the  task,  and  justly  appreciating  the  wants  of  their  country,  so  rich 
in  material  resouroes,— Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Horace  Mann,  and  above  all,  at 
a  later  period,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  of  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  so  wisely  and  per* 
severingly  active  in  laboring  to  raise  the  standard  of  American  schools,  and  whose 
American  Journal  of  Education,  elegant  in  form  and  rich  in  matter,  we  propose 
shortly  to  discuss — ^have  traveled  in  Europe  with  the  express  purpose  of  observing 
and  knowing  for  themselves,  the  school  systems  of  the  diflerent  countries,  and  of 
applying  the  results  of  their  observations  to  the  benefit  of  their  country,  by  tl^ 
improvement  of  existing  schools  and  systems,  or  the  foundation  of  new  ones. 

We  return  to  the  Philadelphia  report  for  1850.  This  contains  all  necessary 
information  respecting  organization,  number  of  teachers  and  scholars,  gradatioii 
of  schools  in  different  districts,  supervision  by  district  authorities,  salaries,  other 
expenses,  school  interiors,  (with  cuts  of  several  new  ones,)  &c.,  &c.^  all  as  clear 
and  definite  in  names  and  numbers,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  such  a  practical 
nation. 

The  number  of  children  firom  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  54,81 3 ;  of  which 
28,152  were  boys,  and  26,661  giris.  These  attended  303  schools,  in  24  districts. 
Among  these  schools  are ;  a  high  school  wKh  601  pupils  and  16  teachers  ;  a  nor- 
mal school  for  females,  with  196  pupils  and  2  male  and  6  female  teachers ;  and  a 
school  of  practice,  with  244  pupils,  and  4  female  teachers.  The  remainder,  pri- 
mary, secondary,  grammar,  and  unclassified  schools,  all  belong  to  the  category 
which  we  call  Elementary  Schools,  People's  Schools,  (FotilrsacAK^evi,)  and  Burgher 
Schools,  the  sexes  are  partly  separate  and  partly  mixed,  often  very  unequally. 
E.  g.,  in  one  secondary  school  there  are  170  girls,  and  only  14  boys.  Cenerally, 
however,  the  proportions  are  nearly  equal ;  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils  is 
in  no  school  greater  than  400,  and  hi  most  not  more  than  200.  Schools  grown 
like  an  avalanche  to  2000  pupils  and  upwards,  are  unknown  there. 

But  in  respect  to  the  teachers  we  find  the  important  and  altogether  abnormal 
fbct,  to  which  this  communication  is  intended  to  call  attention.  The  whole  body 
of  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  Philadelphia,  hiduding  the  normal  school 
and  sahool  of  praotiae,  amoanta  in  all  to  935  persons,  a  nmnber  relatively  not  very 
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large;   but  hear  and  wonder: — Among  the  985,  there  are  only  eiobtt-oni 

MEN. 

All  the  rest  are  women.  Hear !  Hear  1  A  city  of  more  than  400,000  inhab- 
itants, the  seoond  of  the  United  States  in  importance,  commits  the  edocation  of 
its  male  and  female  youth,  nntil  the  14th  and  15th  year  of  age,  almost  ezolosively 
to  female  hands !  Ladies  teach  not  only  langoagcs,  history  and  geography,  but 
also  rhetorio,  geometry  and  algebra,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  are  at  the 
head  of  large  boys*  schools,  and  guide  bodies  of  teachers.  And  the  reason  for 
this  is  to  be  fonnd,  not  at  all  in  a  difierent  pedagogical  system,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, but  rather, — as  a  glance  at  the  teachers'  salaries  shows — so]t>ly  or  princi- 
pally, because  man's  capacity  Talnes  itself  at  a  price  higher  than  the  school  and 
financial  officers  wish  to  pay.  A  well  trained  and  able  man  will  not  sell  himself 
at  a  price  below  that  demanded  by  his  self-oonsoiousness,  and  by  his  modest  and 
reasonable  claims  to  a  sufficient  living ;  i.  e.,  he  will  not  devote  himself  with  all 
he  has,  is,  knows,  and  is  able  to  do,  to  the  teacher's  profession,  if  more  is  offered 
from  another,  perhaps  less  sgreeable,  side ;  he  will  not  be  valued  at  less  by  the 
school  than  by  tlie  coonting  house,  the  railroad,  or  the  fiirmer.  Hence  we  see,  in 
the  list  of  teachers,  no  man  at  less  than  600  dollars,  (800  thalers,)  income.  He 
would  consider  such  a  one  below  the  dignity  of  the  place  to  which  he  should  be 
called,  or  below  his  own  dignity,  or  as  foolish,  or  something  like  it.  And  who 
can  blame  him  for  it,  how  high-soever  the  "  ideals  "  of  life  are  to  be  vslued  7 

But  what  may  we  in  Germany,  our  school  boards^  parishes,  the  state — which 
most  have  as  much  interest  in  possessing  a  body  of  able  teachers  as  In  possessing 
an  able  army — what  may  they  all  learn  fh>m  the  fact  spoken  of?  To  endeavor, 
by  every  means,  and  in  good  season,  that  the  German  Common  School  may  not 
fall  into  a  like  situation,  which  would  endanger  its  inmost  life.  For,  highly  as  we 
esteem  the  work  of  women  in  general,  and  particularly  in  the  field  of  education, 
we  refuse  decidedly,  to  permit  them  so  abundant  a  share  in  the  proper  school 
work  and  teacher's  office,  as  that  granted — as  it  appears,  by  necessity — in  Phila- 
delphia. The  boy  who  has  passed  his  eighth  year,  especially,  needs  a  severer 
discipline ;  stronger  food  for  his  mind,  than  women  e«n  affi>rd  him.  Single 
exceptions  make  no  rule ;  wherefore  we  dare  to  entertain  some  modest  doubts  of 
the  *^  superior  character  of  the  instruction  and  the  high  state  of  discipline," 
which  the  report,  (p.  15,)  asserts  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  We  want 
men  in  our  German  school,  and  men  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  :  sure 
in  the  needed  knowledge,  firm  in  character,  decided  and  persevering  in  their  en- 
deavor for  higher  objects,  warm  and  faithful  in  their  love  of  children,  men  of  clear 
mind,  of  noble  and  pious  heart;  religious  without  hypocrisy,  or  fear  of  man, 
genuine  and  true  sons  of  their  country,  whose  wel&re  and  honor  is  their  own. 
To  gain  and  to  keep  such  men  for  the  school,  state  and  parish,  must  not  be 
niggard ;  else  the  best  will  leave  it,  and  only  the  weak  will  remain  ;  the  women, 
and  the  woman-like,  who  indeed  will  do  fiir  less  than  women  who  strive  with  en- 
thusiasm after  the  high  aim  of  their  vocation.  Let  us  then  no  longer  hesitate, 
when  the  values  of  money  and  of  the  necessities  of  life,  have  andergone  such 
important  changes,  to  re-adjust  and  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers,  in  order  to 
escape  the  danger  which  threatens  that  they  will  sink  into  poverty  and  distress, 
and  that  thus  the  inner  life  of  the  schools,  and  with  it  that  of  our  youth,  the  hope 
of  future  ages,  will  be  necessarily  destroyed.  Thus  we  conclude,  with  the  warn- 
ing call  of  the  Roman  state  in  time  of  danger :  Videant  eoneulee^  ne  quid  detri* 
menti  reepubliea  capiat  !" 
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THB  KINDBROARTEN  8T8TEM.* 

Froebel  first  gave  the  name  of  Kindergarten  about  the  year  1840  to  his  school 
of  young  children  between  three  and  seven  years  of  age  at  Blankenburg,  near 
Rudolstadt.  Its  purpose  is  thus  briefly  indicated  by  himself: — "To  take  the 
oversight  of  children  before  they  are  ready  for  school  life;  to  exert  an  influence 
over  their  whole  being  in  correspondence  with  its  nature ;  to  strengthen  their 
bodily  powers;  to  exercise  their  senses;  to  employ  the  awakening  mind;  to 
make  them  thoughtfully  acquainted  with  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man ;  to 
guide  their  heart  and  soul  in  a  right  direction,  and  lead  them  to  the  Origin  of 
all  life  and  to  union  with  Him."  To  secure  those  objects,  the  child  must  be 
placed  under  the  influence  of  a  properly  trained  governess  for  a  portion  of  the 
day  after  reaching  the  age  of  three. 

Froebel  differs  from  Festalozzi,  who  thought  that  the  mother,  as  the  natural 
educator  of  the  child,  ought  to  retain  the  sole  charge  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year.  This  necessarily  narrows  the  child's  experience  to  the  family  circle,  and 
excludes  in  many  cases  the  mutual  action,  and  reaction  of  children  upon  each 
other — ^under  conditions  most  favorable  to  development.  Mr.  Fayne  embodies 
the  genesis  of  Fnebel's  system  in  his  own  mind  as  follows : 

Let  us  imagine  Frcebel  taking  his  place  amidst  a  number  of  children  disport- 
ing themselves  in  the  open  air  without  any  check  upon  their  movements.  After 
booking  on  the  pleasant  scene  awhile,  he  breaks  out  into  a  soliloquy : 

"  What  exuberant  life  I  What  immeasurable  enjovment !  What  unbounded 
activity !  What  an  evolution  of  physical  forces !  What  a  harmony  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  life !  What  happiness,  health,  and  strength !  Let  me  look 
a  little  closer.  What  are  these  children  doing?  The  air  rings  musically  vrith 
their  shouts  and  joyous  laughter.  8ome  are  running,  jumping,  or  bounding 
along,  with  eyes  like  the  eagle's  bent  upon  its  prey,  after  the  ball  which  a 
dexterous  hit  of  the  bat  sent  flying  among  them ;  others  are  bending  down 
towards  the  ring  filled  with  marbles,  and  endeavoring  to  dislodge  them  from 
their  position ;  others  are  running  friendly  races  with  their  hoops ;  others  again, 
with  arms  laid  across  each  other's  shoulders,  are  quietly  walking  and  talking 
together  upon  some  matter  in  which  they  evidently  have  a  common  interest. 
Their  natural  fun  gushes  out  from  eves  and  lips.  1  hear  what  they  say.  It  is 
simpljr  expressed,  amusing,  generally  intelligent,  and  often  even  witty.  But 
there  is  a  small  group  of  children  yonder  They  seem  eagerly  intent  on  some 
subject.  What  is  it?  I  see  one  of'^them  has  taken. a  fruit  from  his  pocket.  He 
is  showing  it  to  his  fellows.  They  look  at  it  and  admire  it.  It  is  new  to  them. 
They  wish  to  know  more  about  it — to  handle,  smell,  and  taste  it.  The  owner 
gives  it  into  their  hands;  they  feel  and  smell,  but  do  not  taste  it.  They  give  it 
back  to  the  owner,  his  right  to  it  being  generally  admitted.  Ho  bites  it,  the 
rest  looking  eagerly  on  to  watch  the  result.  His  face  shows  that  he  likes  the 
taste;  his  eves  grow  brighter  with  satisfaction.  The  rest  desire  to  make  hia 
experience  their  own.  He  sees  their  desire,  breaks  or  cuts  the  fruit  in  pieces, 
which  he  distributes  among  them.  He  adds  to  his  own  pleasure  by  sharing  in 
theirs.  Suddenly  a  loud  shout  from  some  other  part  of  the  ground  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  group,  which  scatters  in  all  directions.  Let  me  now  consider. 
What  does  all  this  manifold  movement — this  exhibition  of  spontaneous  energy — 
really  mean  ?     To  me  it  seems  to  have  a  profound  meaning. 

"  It  means — 

"1.  That  there  is  an  immense  external  development  and  expansion  of 
energy  of  various  kinds — physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  Limbs,  senses, 
lungs,  tongues,  minds,  hearts,  are  all  at  work — all  cooperating  to  produce  the 
general  effect. 

*  Lecture  deliTered  at  the  CoUefe  of  Precepton  at  London,  Feb.  Kth,  1874,  bj  Joseph  Payne^ 
ProAesor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  to  the  College. 
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"  2.  That  actirity— doinc^ii  the  Gomnion  duuticteristic  of  this  derelopment 
of  force. 

"3.  That  spontaneity— «bsolato  freedom  ftom  outward  control — appears  to 
be  both  impulse  and  law  to  the  activity. 

"  4.  That  the  harmonious  combination  and  interaction  of  spontaneity  and 
activity  constitute  the  happiness  which  is  apparent.  The  will  to  do  prompts 
the  domg ;  the  doing  reacts  on  the  will. 

"  5.  That  the  lesnlting  happiness  is  independent  of  the  absolute  value  of  the 
exciting  cause.  A  bit  of  stick,  a  stone,  an  apple,  a  marble,  a  hoop,  a  top,  as 
soon  as  they  become  objects  of  interest,  call  out  the  activities  of  the  whole  being 
quite  as  effectually  as  if  thev  were  matters  of  the  greatest  intrinsic  value.  It  is 
tne  action  upon  them — the  doing  something  with  them — that  invests  them  with 
interest. 

"  6.  That  this  spontaneous  activity  generates  happiness  because  the  result  is 
gained  by  the  children's  own  efforts,  without  external  interference.  What  they 
do  themselves  and  for  themselves,  involving  their  own  personal  experience,  and 
therefore  exactly  measured  by  their  own  capabilities,  interests  tnem.  What 
another,  of  trained  powers,  standing  on  a  difierent  platform  of  advancement, 
does  for  them,  is  comparatively  uninteresdng.  If  such  a  person,  from  whatever 
motive,  interferes  with  their  spontaneous  activity,  he  arrests  the  movement  of 
their  forces,  quenches  their  interest,  at  least  ibr  the  moment ;  and  they  resent 
the  interference. 

*'  Such,  then,  appear  to  be  the  manifold  meanings  of  the  boundless  spontaneoua 
activity  that  I  witness.  But  what  name,  after  all,  must  I  give  to  the  totality  of 
the  phenomena  exhibited  before  me  ?  I  must  call  them  rlay.  Pl&yi  then,^  is 
spontaneous  activity  ending  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  natural  desire  of  the  child 
ror  pleasure — for  happiness.  Play  u  the  natwrai,  the  approjtriate  business  and 
occupation  of  the  chili  left  to  his  own  reaowrou.  The  child  that  does  not  play,  is 
not  a  perfect  child.  He  wants  something— sense-organ,  limb,  or  generallv  what 
we  imply  by  the  term  health — to  make  up  our  ideal  of  a  child.  The  Wealthy 
child  plays — splays  continually— <»nnot  but  play. 

**  But  has  tnis  instinct  for  play  no  deeper  significance  ?  Is  it  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Being  merely  to  fill  up  time — merely  to  form  an  occasion  for  fruitless 
exercise? — merely  to  end  in  itself?  No!  I  see  now  that  it  is  tha  constituted 
means  for  the  unfolding  of  all  the  child's  powers.  It  is  through  play  that  he 
learns  the  use  of  his  limbs,  of  all  his  booily  oigans,  and  with  this  use  gains 
health  and  strength.  Through  play  he  comes  to  know  the  external  world,  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  objects  which  surround  him,  their  motions,  action,  and 
re-action  upon  each  other,  and  the jpelation  of  these  phenomena  to  himself;  a 
knowledge  which  forms  the  basis  of  that  which  will  be  his  permanent  stock  for 
life.  Through  play,  involving  associateship  and  combined  action,  he  begins  to 
recognize  moral  relations,  to  feel  that  he  cannot  live  for  himself  alone,  that  he  is 
a  member  of  a  community,  whose  rights  he  must  acknowledge  if  his  own  ars  to 
be  acknowledged.  In  and  through  play,  moreover,  he  learns  to  contrive  means 
for  securing  his  ends;  to  invent,  construct,  discover,  investigate,  to  bring  by 
imagination  the  remote  near,  and,  further,  to  translate  the  language  of  facts 
into  the  language  of  words,  to  learn  the  conventionalities  of  his  mother  tongue. 
Flay,  then,  i  see,  is  the  means  by  which  the  entire  being  of  the  child  develops 
and  grows  into  power,  and,  therefore,  does  not  end  in  itself. 

"But  an  agency  which  ^ects  results  like  these  is  an  education  agency ;  and 
Play,  therefore,  resolves  itmlf  into  education;  education  which  is  independent  of 
the  formal  teacher,  which  the  child  virtually  gains  for  and  by  himself.  This, 
then,  is  the  outcome  of  all  that  I  have  observed.  The  child,  through  the  spon- 
taneous activity  of  all  his  natural  forces,  is  really  developing  and  strengthening 
them  for  future  use ;  he  is  working  out  his  own  education. 

**  But  what  do  I»  who  am  constituted  hy  the  demands  of  society  as  the  formal 
educator  of  these  children,  learn  from  the  insight  I  have  thus  gained  into  their 
nature  ?  I  learn  this — that  I  must  edncate  them  in  conformity  with  that  nature. 
I  must  continue,  not  supersede,  the  course  already  begun ;  my  own  course  must 
be  based  upon  it.  I  must  recognize  and  adopt  the  principles  involved  in  it, 
and  ftame  my  laws  of  action  accordingly.  Above  all,  I  must  not  neutralize  and 
deaden  that  spontaneity  which  is  the  mainspring  of  all  the  machinery ;  I  must 
rather  encourage  it,  while  ever  opening  new  fields  for  its  exercise,  and  giving  it 
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new  directiona.  Vlty,  iixmtaiMOlU  pUy,  U  the  education  of  little  children ;  but 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  their  education.  Their  life  is  not  to  be  made  up  of  play. 
Can  I  not  then  even  now  gradually  transform  their  plajjr  into  work,  but  work 
which  shall  look  like  play  ? — work  which  shall  originate  m  the  same  or  similar 
impulses,  and  exercise  ttie  same  energies  as  I  see  employed  in  their  own  amuse- 
ments and  occupations  ?  Flay,  howeTcr,  is  a  random,  desultory  education.  It 
lays  the  essential  basis ;  but  it  does  not  raise  the  superstructure.  It  requires  to 
be  organiied  for  this  purpose,  but  so  organised  that  the  superstructure  shall  be 
strictly  related  and  eonformed  to  the  original  lines  of  the  foundation. 

**/  MS  that  theu  diUdren  deiighl  in  Ynotwiieiif  y"— they  are  always  walking,  or 
running,  jumping,  hopping,  tossing  their  limbs  abont,  and,  moreover,  they  are 
pleased  with  ryUimical  movement.  I  can  contrive  motives  and  means  for  the 
same  exercise  of  the  limbs,  which  shall  result  in  increased  physical  power,  and 
consequently  in  health— shall  train  the  children  to  a  conscious  and  measured 
command  of  their  bodily  functions,  and  at  the  same  time  be  accompanied  by  the 
attraction  of  rythmical  sound  through  song  or  instrument. 

'*/  s«e  that  theif  use  their  tenses;  but  merely  at  the  accidental  solicitation  of 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  therefore  imperfectly.  I  can  contrive  means  for 
a  definite  raucation  of  the  senses,  which  shall  result  in  increased  quickness  of 
vision,  hearing,  touch,  etc.  I  can  train  the  purblind  eye  to  take  note  of  delicate 
shades  of  color,  the  dull  ear  to  appreciate  the  minute  differences  of  sound. 

**I  see  that  theif  observe;  but  their  observations  arc  for  the  most  part  transitory 
and  indefinite,  and  often,  therefore,  comparatively  unfruitful.  I  can  contrive 
means  for  concentrating  their  attention  nv  exciting  curiosity  and  interest,  and 
educate  them  in  the  art  of  observing.  They  will  thas  gain  clear  and  definite 
peroeptions,  brijrht  images  in  the  place  of  blurred  ones,-^will  learn  to  recognize 
the  uiffcrencc  between  complete  and  incomplete  knowledge,  and  gradually 
advance  from  the  stage  of  merely  knowing  to  that  of  knowing  that  they  know. 

**I  see  that  thetf  invent  and  construct;  but  often  awkwardly  and  aimlessly.  I 
can  avail  myscif  of  this  instinct,  and  open  to  it  a  definite  field  of  action.  I 
shall  prompt  them  to  invention,  and  train  them  in  the  art  of  construction. 
The  materials  I  shall  use  for  this  end,  will  be  simple ;  but  in  combining  them 
together  for  a  purpose,  they  will  enjoy  not  onlv  tneir  knowledge  of  form,  but 
their  im  igination  of  the  capabilities  of  form.  In  various  ways  I  shall  prompt 
them  to  invent,  construct,  contrive,  imitate,  and  in  doing  so  develop  their  nascent 
taste  for  symmetry  and  beauty. 

"And  so  in  respect  to  other  domains  of  that  child-action  which  we  call  plajr,  I 
sec  that  I  can  make  these  domains  also  my  own.  I  can  convert  children's  activi- 
ties, energies,  amusements,  occupations,  all  that  goes  by  the  name  of  play,  into 
instruments  for  my  purpose,  and,  therefore,  transform  play  into  work.  This 
work  will  be  e<lucation  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  The  conception  of  it  as 
such  I  have  gained  from  the  children  themselves.  They  have  taught  me  how  I 
am  to  teach  them. 

rnOEBBL's  THBOBT   IX  PRACTICB. 

I  must  endeavor  to  give  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  Fnsbel  redsued 
his  theory  to  practice.  In  doing  this,  the  instances  I  bring  forward  must  be 
considered  as  typical.  If  yon  admit— ^aad  yon  can  hardly  do  otherwise-^the 
reasonableness  of  the  theory,  as  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  you  can  hardly 
doubt  that  there  is  some  method  of  carrying  it  ont.  Now,  a  method  of  ednc»- 
tion  involves  many  processes,  all  of  which  must  represent  more  or  less  the 
principles  which  form  the  basis  of  the  method.  It  is  quite  out  of  my  power,  for 
want  of  time,  to  describe  the  various  processes  which  exhibit  to  us  the  little  child 
pursuing  his  educatioa  by  walking  to  rhythmie  measure,  by  gymnastic  exercises 
generally,  learning  songs  by  heart  and  singing  them,  practising  his  senses  with  a 
definite  purpose,  observing  the  properties  of  objects,  eounting,  getting  notions  of 
color  and  form,  drawing,  building  with  enbical  blocks,  modeling  in  wax  or  clay, 
braiding,  slips  of  various  colored  paper  after  a  pattern,  prieking  or  ciUUng  forms 
in  paper,  curving  wire  into  diflferont  sh^ies,  folding  a  sheet  of  paper  -^d  gaining 
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elementary  notions  of  geometrj,  leaning  the  resonrees  of  the  mother-tongue  hy 
hearing  and  relating  stories,  fables,  etc.,  dramatizing,  gnessing  riddles,  working  in 
the  garden,  etc.,  etc  These  are  onlj  some  of  the  acdrities  naturally  exhibited 
by  young  children,  and  these  the  teacher  of  young  children  is  to  employ  for  his 
purpose.  As,  however,  tiiey  are  so  numerous,  I  may  well  be  excused  for  not 
even  attempting  to  enter  minutely  into  them.  But  there  is  one  series  of  objects 
and  exercises  therewith  connected,  expressly  devised  by  Froebel  to  teach  the  art 
of  observing,  to  which,  as  being  typical,  I  will  now  direct  your  attention.  He 
calls  these  objects,  which  are  gradually  and  in  orderiy  succession  introduced  to 
the  child's  notice,  Gifls,-»a  pleasant  name,  which  is,  however,  a  mere  accident 
of  the  system :  they  might  equally  well  be  called  by  any  other  name. 

GIFTS  FOR  THE  CT7LTUBB  OF  OB8SRVATIOW. 

As  introductory  to  the  series,  a  ball  made  of  wool,  of  say  a  scarlet  color,  it 
placed  before  the  baby.  It  is  rolled  along  before  him  on  the  table,  thrown  along 
the  floor,  tossed  into  the  air,  suspended  from  a  string,  and  used  as  a  pendulum, 
or  spun  around  on  its  axis,  or  made  to  describe  a  circle  in  space,  etc.  It  is  then 
given  into  his  hand;  he  attempts  to  grasp  it,  fails;  tries  again,  succeeds;  rolls 
it  along  the  floor  himself,  tries  to  throw  it,  and,  in  short,  exercises  every  power 
he  has  upon  it,  always  pleased,  never  wearied  in  doing  something  or  other  with 
it.  This  is  play,  but  it  b  play  which  resolves  itself  into  education.  He  is  gain- 
ing notions  of  color,  form,  motion,  action  and  re-action,  as  well  as  of  muscular 
sensibility.  And  all  the  while  the  teacher  associates  words  with  things  and 
actions,  and,  by  constantly  employing  words  in  their  proper  sense  and  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  facts,  initiates  the  child  in  the  use  of  his  mother-tongue. 
Thus,  in  a  thousand  ways,  the  scarlet  ball  furnishes  sensations  and  perceptions 
for  the  substratum  of  the  mind,  and  suggests  fitting  language  to  express  them ; 
and  even  the  baby  appears  before  us  as  an  observer,  learning  the  properties  of 
things  by  personal  experience. 

Then  comes  the  first  Gift.  It  consists  of  six  soft  woolen  balls  of  six  different 
colors,  three  primary  and  three  secondary.  One  of  these  is  recognized  as  like, 
the  others  as  unlike,  the  ball  first  known.  The  laws  of  similarity  and  dis- 
crimination are  called  into  action ;  sensation  and  perception  grow  clearer  and 
stronger.  I  cannot  particularize  the  numberless  exercises  that  are  to  be  got  out 
of  the  various  combinations  of  these  six  balls. 

The  second  Gift,  consists  of  a  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder,  made  of  hard  wood. 
What  was  a  ball  before,  is  now  called  a  sphere.  The  different  material  gives 
rise  to  new  experiences;  a  sensation,  that  of  hardness,  for  instance,  takes 
the  place  of  soilness ;  while  varieties  of  form  suggest  resemblance  and  contrast. 
Similar  experiences  of  likeness  and  nalikeness  are  suggested  by  the  behavior  of 
these  different  objects.  The  easy  rolling  of  the  sphere,  the  sliding  of  the  cube, 
the  rolling  as  well  as  sliding  of  the  cylinder,  illustrate  this  point.  Then  the 
examination  of  the  cube,  especially  its  surfaces,  edges,  and  angles,  which  any 
child  can  observe  for  himself,  suggest  new  sensations  and  their  resulting  per- 
ceptions. At  the  same  time,  notions  of  space,  time,  form,  motion,  relativity 
in  genera],  take  their  place  in  the  mind,  as  the  unshaped  blocks  which,  when 
fitly  compacted  together,  will  lay  the  firm  foundation  of  the  understanding. 
These  elementary  notions,  as  the  very  groundwork  of  mathematics,  will  be  seen 
to  have  their  use  as  time  goes  on. 

The  third  Gift  is  a  large  cube,  making  a  whole,  which  it  divisible  into  eight 
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small  ones.  The  form  is  reoogniaed  as  that  of  the  ctihe  before  seen;  the  nze  is 
different.  But  the  new  experiences  consist  in  notions  of  relativity— of  the  whole 
in  its  relation  to  the  parts,  of  the  parts  in  their  relation  to  the  whole;  and  thus 
the  child  acquires  the  notion  and  the  names,  and  both  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  sensible  objects,  of  halyes,  quarters,  eighths,  and  of  how  many  of  the 
small  divisions  make  one  of  the  larger.  But  in  connection  with  the  third  Gift  a 
new  faculty  is  called  forth — imagination,  and  with  it  the  instinct  of  construction 
is  awakened.  The  cubes  are  mentally  transfonned  into  blocks ;  and  with  them 
building  commences.  The  constructive  faculty  suggests  imitation,  but  rests  not 
in  imitation.  It  invents,  it  creates.  Those  eight  cubes,  placed  in  a  certain 
relation  to  eadi  other,  make  a  long  seat,  or  a  seat  with  a  back,  or  a  throne  for 
the  Queen ;  or  again,  a  cross,  a  doorway,  etc.  Thus  docs  even  play  exhibit  the 
characteristics  of  art,  and  "conforms  (to  use  Bacon's  words)  the  outward  show 
of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind  " ;  and  thus  the  child,  as  I  said  before,  not 
merely  imitates,  but  creates.  And  here,  I  may  remark,  that  the  mind  of  the 
child  is  far  less  interested  in  that  which  another  mind  has  embodied  in  ready  pre- 
pared forms,  than  in  the  forms  which  he  conceives,  and  gives  outward  expression 
to,  himself.  He  wants  to  employ  his  own  mind,  and  his  whole  mind,  upon  the 
object,  and  does  not  thank  yon  for  attempting  to  deprive  him  of  his  rights. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  iixth  Gifta  consist  of  the  cube  variously  divided  into 
solid  parallelopipeds,  or  brick-shaped  forms,  and  into  smaller  cubes  and  prisms. 
Observation  is  called  on  with  increasing  strictness,  relativity  appreciated,  and 
the  opportunity  aflbrded  for  endless  manif^sstations  of  constructiveness.  And 
an  the  while  impressions  are  forming  in  the  mind,  which,  in  due  time,  will  bear 
geometrical  fruits,  and  fhiits,  too,  of  esthetic  culture.  The  dawning  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  as  well  as  of  the  true,  is  beginning  to  gain  consistency  and  power. 

I  cannot  further  dwell  on  the  numberiess  modes  of  manipulation  of  which 
these  objects  are  capable,  nor  enter  further  into  the  groundwork  of  principles 
on  which  their  efficiency  depends. 

OBJEOTIOirS  TO  THB   SYSTEM  CONSIDERED. 

It  is  said,  for  instance,  without  proof,  that  we  demand  too  much  fVom  little 
children,  and,  with  the  best  intentions,  take  them  out  of  their  depth.  This 
might  be  true,  no  doubt,  if  the  system  of  means  adopted  had  any  other  basis 
than  the  nature  of  the  children;  if  we  attempted  theoretically,  and  without 
regard  to  that  nature,  to  determine  ourselves  what  they  can  and  what  they  can- 
not do ;  but  when  we  constitute  spontaneity  as  the  spring  of  action,  and  call 
on  them  to  do  that,  and  that  only,  which  they  can  do,  which  they  do  of  their 
own  accord  when  they  are  educating  themselves,  it  is  clear  that  the  objection 
fiUls  to  the  ground.  The  child  who  teaches  himself  never  can  go  out  of  his 
depth ;  the  work  he  actually  does  is  that  which  he  has  strength  to  do ;  the  load 
he  carries  cannot  but  be  fitted  to  the  shoulders  that  bear  it,  for  he  has  gradually 
aocumulated  its  contents  by  his  own  repeated  exertions.  This  increasing  burden 
is,  in  short,  the  index  and  result  of  his  increasing  powers,  and  commensurate 
with  them.  The  objector  in  this  case,  in  order  to  gain  even  a  plausible  foothold 
for  his  objection,  must  first  overthrow  the  radical  principle,  that  the  activities, 
amusements,  and  occupations  of  the  child,  left  to  himself,  do  indeed  constitute 
his  earliest  education,  and  that  it  is  an  education  which  he  virtually  gives  himself. 

Another  side  of  this  objection,  which  is  not  unfrequently  presented  to  us, 
derives  its  plausibility  from  the  assumed  incapaci^  of  children.  The  objector 
points  to  this  child  or  that,  and  denounces  him  as  stupid  and  incapable.    Can 
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tho  objector,  iiowerer,  take  vpon  hinuielf  to  dedare  that  thia  or  that  ehQd  haa 
not  been  made  atupid  even  hf  the  very  means  employed  to  laaeh  him  ?  The 
lest,  however,  ia  a  practical  one :  Can  the  child  play  t  If  he  can  play,  in  the 
aense  which  I  have  given  to  the  word,  he  cannot  be  atopid.  In  hia  play  he 
employs  the  very  faculties  which  are  required  for  hia  formal  education.  "  But 
be  is  stupid  at  his  hooka."  If  this  is  ao,  then  the  logical  conclusion  ia,  that  the 
books  have  made  him  stupid,  and  you,  the  objector,  who  have  miaconceived  Ina 
nature,  and  acted  in  direct  contradiction  to  it,  are  yonnelf  responsible  for  this. 

"  But  he  has  no  memory.  He  cannot  learn  what  I  tell  him  to  learn.''  No 
memory  I  Cannot  learn!  Let  us  put  that  to  the  test.  Aak  him  about  the 
pleasant  holiday  a  month  ago,  when  he  went  nutting  in  the  woods.  Does  he 
vemember  nothing  about  the  fresh  feel  of  the  morning  air*  the  joyous  walk  to 
the  wood,  the  sunshine  which  streamed  about  his  path,  the  agreeable  companions 
with  whom  he  chatted  on  the  way,  the  incidents  of  the  expedition,  the  climb  up 
the  trees,  the  bagging  of  the  plunder  1  Are  all  these  matters  clean  gone  out  of 
hia  mind  %  "  Oh,  no,  he  remembers  things  like  theae."  Then  be  has  a  memory, 
•ad  a  remarkably  good  one.  He  rememben  becanae  he  waa  inteiested ;  and  if 
yon  wish  him  to  remember  your  lessons,  you  mnst  make  them  interesting.  He 
will  certainly  learn  what  he  takes  an  interest  in. 

I  need  not  deal  with  other  objections.  They  all  resolve  themselves  into  the 
category  of  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  die  ehild.  When  public  opinion  shall 
demand  such  knowledge  from  teachers  as  the  essential  condition  of  their  taking 
in  hand  so  delicate  and  even  profound  an  art  aa  that  of  training  children,  all 
these  objections  will  cease  to  have  any  meaning. 

My  close  acquaintance  with  Froebel's  theory,  and  especially  with  his  root-idea, 
is  comparatively  recent.  But  when  I  had  studied  it  as  a  theory,  and  witnessed 
something  of  its  praetioe»  I  could  not  but  see  at  once  that  I  had  been  throughont 
an  uaoonacious  disciple,  as  it  were,  of  the  eminent  teacher.  The  plan  of  my 
own  course  of  lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  was,  in  fact,  con- 
structed in  thought  before  I  had  at  all  grasped  the  Frobelian  idea ;  and  was,  in 
that  sense,  independent  of  it. 

The  Kindergarten  is  gradually  making  its  way  in  England,  without  the 
achievement  as  yet  of  any  eminent  success ;  bat  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  it  is  rapidly  advancing.  Wher- 
ever the  principles  of  education,  as  distinguished  from  its  practice,  are  a  matter 
of  study  and  thought,  there  it  prospers.  Wherever,  as  in  England  for  the  most 
part,  the  pmctical  alone  is  considered,  and  where  teaching  is  thought  to  be  "as 
easy  as  lying,"  any  system  of  education  founded  on  psychological  laws  must  be 
tardy  in  its  progress. 

"  The  Kindergarten  has  not  only  to  supply  the  proper  matorials  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  innato  mental  powers,  which,  like  leaves  and  blossoms  in  the 
bud,  press  forward  and  impel  the  children  to  activity,  with  so  much  the  more 
energy  the  better  they  are  supplied.  It  has  also  to  preserve  children  from  the  harm 
of  dmUxation,  which  furnishes  poison  ns  weH  as  food,  temptations  as  well  aa 
salvation ;  and  children  must  be  kept  from  this  trial  till  their  mental  powers 
have  grown  equal  to  its  dangers.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  Kindergarten 
(invisible  at  the  time)  is  negative,  and  consists  in  preventing  harm.  Its  posi* 
tive  success,  again,  is  so  simple,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  attract  more  notice 
than,  for  instance,  does  fresh  air,  pure  water,  or  the  merit  of  a  physician  who 
keepa  a  fiunily  in  health.''— iTaK  PnAd, 
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laxoiB. 

John  Frkdkric  Hkrbart,  the  philosopher,  was  born  on  the  4th 
of  May,  1776,  at  Oldenburg,  where  his  father  held  the  position  of 
Jnstizrath.  After  finishing  his  preliminary  studies  at  the  gymna- 
sium of  his  native  city,  he  entered  the  University  of  Jena.  His 
father  had  intended  him  for  the  law,  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty 
that  he  obtained  permission  to  study  philosophy.  He  soon  had 
personal  relations  with  Fichte,  whose  Wissenschaftslehre  (Theory 
of  Sciences)  awakened  in  him  a  spirit  of  opposition.  His  inde- 
pendence of  thought  showed  itself  in  his  critique  of  Schelling^s  two 
articles,  *  On  the  possibility  of  a  Form  of  Philosophy,'  and  *  Of  the 
1'  (Vom  Ich),  which  he  submitted  to  Fichte.  In  1797  he 
accepted  the  position  of  private  tutor  in  Berne,  and  during  four 
years  continued  his  studies  with  his  peculiar  energy,  lie  consid- 
ered it  necessary  to  return  to  the  original  problems  of  philosophy, 
and  studied  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  particularly  the  period 
previous  to  Socrates  and  Plato,  also  mathematics  and  natural 
sciences,  and  even  at  that  time  laid  the  foundations  of  his  mathe- 
matical psychology.  It  was  here,  too,  that  he  developed  his  deep 
interest  in  education.  He  not  only  became  acquainted  with  the  ped- 
agogical publications  of  Pestalozzi — The  Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit, 
first  printed  in  1780 ;  the  first  part  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude  print- 
ed in  1780;  Christopher  and  Alice,  "issued  in  1782,  and  Figures  tQ 
my  ABC  Book,  published  in  1795,  but  visited  in  person  the  great 
Educator  himself,  at  Burgdorf,  in  1799,  and  received  from  his  own 
lips  an  explanation  of  the  Netd  Education,  based  on  the  proper  ex- 
ercise and  training  of  the  senses,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  he 
developed  in  very  young  children  the  ideas  of  number,  form,  and 
language.  He  felt  that  there  were  certain  deficiencies  in  the  views 
of  Pestalozzi  which  it  was  his  duty  to  supply. 

In  1800,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  after  a  brief  residence  at 
Bremen,  settled  in  Gdttingen.  Here,  until  1809,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  from  Konigsberg  as  prcfessor  ordinarius  of  philosophy  and 
pedagogy,   he  published  the  first  results  of  his  mature  thought. 
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Among  them  may  be  mentioned  *  Pestalozzrs  Idea  of  the  A  B  C 
of  Observation  Scientifically  Treated '—(Gott.  1802,  2d  Ed.  1804); 

*  De    Platonic!  Systemati    Fundamento ;'   *  Universal  Pedagogy ;' 

*  On  Philosophical  Study ;'  *  Principles  of  Metaphysics ;'  *  Universal 
Practical  Philosophy/  In  Eonigsberg  he  divided  his  time  between 
his  own  researches,  his  academic  duties,  and  work  as  a  practical 
teacher  in  directing  a  seminary  of  teachers  founded  at  his  instance, 
and  held  after  1812  in  his  own  house. 

In  thus  uniting  under  his  own  roof  the  advantages  of  school  and 
family,  Herbart  endeavored  to  utilize  the  powerful  forces  of  each 
by  making  them  supplement  and  assist  each  other.  He  saw  the 
advantages  of  each ;  but  in  the  school,  owing  to  the  number  of 
pupils,  each  one  can  not  receive  that  care  and  attention  which  his 
individual  peculiarities  call  for,  while  the  force  of  family  influence 
is  too  frequently  wasted  from  the  incapacity  of  those  who  are  called 
to  direct  and  apply  it  His  ideal  was  education  in  the  family, 
guided  and  assisted  by  the  counsel  of  an  experienced  and  profes- 
sional teacher,  not  necessarily  residing  immediately  in  the  family 
circle,  but  one  whose  occasional  instruction  of  the  children  would 
indirectly  find  additional  strength  and  usefulness  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  parents  whose  daily  influence  he  should  assist  and 
direct  His  ideal  method  embraced  brevity  and  vividness — the 
first,  because  children  should  not  be  confined  long  to  one  position 
or  one  subject,  and  the  method  should  find  and  leave  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  fresh ;  the  impression  thus  made  of  any  subject  in  even 
a  brief  period  will  be  worth  hours  of  forced  attention. 

Besides  a  great  number  of  essays  and  lectures,  he  published  among 
others :  *  Handbook  of  Philosophy,'  and  *  Handbook  of  Psychology,' 
'  Psychology  as  a  Science  upon  a  new  basis  of  Experience,  Meta- 
physics and  Mathematics,'  and  '  Universal  Metaphysics  with  the 
Elements  of  Natural  Theology,'  and  lastly, '  Encyclopedia  of  Philos- 
ophy from  a  Practical  Point  of  View.' 

The  desire  to  work  in  a  University  with  more  intellectual  life  led 
Herbart  in  1 833  to  accept  a  call  back  to  Gottingen,  where  he  died 
Aug.  14,  1841.  While  in  Gk^ttingen  he  published  several  small 
treatises,  among  which  are  *A  Plan  of  Lectures  on  Pedagogy,' 

*  Lessons  on  the  Theory  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Human  Will,'  etc 

His  biography  is  contained  in  'Herbart's  Minor  Philosophical 
Essays  and  Treatises,'  published  in  1842-43,  by  Hartenstein.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  the  same  editor  in 
twelve  vols.,  Leipsic,  1850-52.) 
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HerbarVs  Ideas  of  Edueation, 

tin  the  Journal  of  SpecvUative  Philosophy  tor  April,  1876,  there  is  a  sketch, 
by  Br.  Earl  Schmidt,  of  Herbart's  pBdaffogies,  translated  by  Prof.  Hann^ 
of  St.  Louis.  We  give  a  teW  extracts  Introductory  to  a  more  formal  treat- 
ment to  appear  in  a  sobseqnent  number  of  this  Journal,  Tho  words  in  brackets 
cro  partly  explanatory  and  partly  critical  by  the  translator.] 

Hcrbart  considers  an  outside  influence  upon  the  person  under  age  necesaaxy 
in  orJer  that  he  may  grow  mentally  in  the  same  [continuous]  manner  as 
he  does  physically,  because  he  (Herbart)  maintftins,  as  a  principle  of  his 
psychology,  that  there  are  by  no  means  fixed,  predetermined  capacities 
in  tlie  human  soul,  similar  to  those  in  plants  and  animal  bodies;  that  man — 
only  as  far  as  his  body  is  concerned— brings  his  future  form  with  his  germ 
into  the  world;  thcU  the  human  soul  on  the  contrary^  resembles  rather  a  nta- 
chine  entirely  oonstructed  out  of  perceptions.    The  translat(»r  adds  in  a  note: 

[** This  should  read:  That  the  human  mind  may  be  made  to  resemble  an  oi^ 
Kanism,  but  under  different  circumstances  with  very  different  degrees  of  per- 
fection, and  that  this  mental  organism  or  system  is  created  by  the  soul  out  of 
the  material  furnished  to  the  senses.  Herbart  holds  that  the  soul  is  active,  not 
passive,  in  forming  perceptions  out  of  the  momentary  sensations  of  color, 
sound  and  the^ike,  that  those  elementary  sensations  are  reactions  of  the  sold, 
corresponding  to  outside  influences;  that  we  know  nothing  of  soul,  self,  or 
faculties,  save  what  we  have  learned  by  induction  from  the  woi^  of  the  hu- 
man mind;  that  other  faculties— being  likewise  the  result  of  work  and  compar- 
ison—may be  produced,  purified,  and  strengthened,  but  in  no  other  manner  than 
by  induction,  and  that  ^be  faculties  both  rs  regards  their  separate  functions 
and  their  joint  operation,  will  approach  the  closer  to  the  perfection  of  a  living 
organism,  or  of  the  system  of  mathematics,  or  of  a  machine,  th(^  more  thor- 
oughly we  use  our  eu'^rgies  in  the  removal  of  definitely  given  difficulties  and 
the  solution  of  definitely  given  problems,  first  and  before  such  application  is 
followed  up  by  broad  anuexhaustive  comparison  with  other  objects  operated 
upon  by  the  same  energies  of  the  soul;  whereas  a  psychological  theory  which 
rests  siUisfied  with  a  number  of  disconnected  faculties  for  an  ultimate  basis, 
to  the  neglect  of  their  unity  in  application,  and  without  inquirinj  into  the 
cause  of  their  unity  in  the  soul,  is  apt  to  unfit  man  for  the  business  of  life,  and 
at  best  to  degrade  nim  to  the  rank  of  a  laborer,  whose  souse  of  f  reedooL  and 
natural  enthusiasm  for  unity  in  the  difCerent  departments  of  society  is  reduced 
to  smoking  embers.'^] 

Pedagogics  is,  according  to  Herbart,  closely  connected  with  ethics  and 
jNiychology;  it  really  depends  upon  both.  He  commences  by  showing  that 
pedagogics  dejpead  upon  ethics,  and  proves  [indirectly]  that  those  opinions  are 
erroneous  which  do  not  let  the  process  of  education  begin  and  continue  as  well 
as  terminate  in  the  individual  subject,  but  which  place  the  pupil  in  such  a 
relation  to  certain  ideal  objects  (happiness,  usefulness,  family,  State,  human- 
ity, God)  that  tho  future  actions  of  the  individual  are  defined  by  such  objects 
as  the  end  and  aim  of  educayon.  This  proceeding  has  to  be  reversed,  and  it 
must  be  maintained  that  tho  individual  person  is  and  remains  the  exclusive 
and  true  centre  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

Hegel  and  Herbart  agree  that  the  chief  end  of  education  is  to  raise  the 
individual  to  fixed  habits  of  subordinating  all  to  moral  activity;  neither  of 
them  proposes  to  attain  that  end  by  the  explanation  of  moral  texts;  the  spirit 
of  their  systems  is  evidently  in  emphasizing  correct  habits  of  methodical  ob- 
servation and  work,  which,  at  the  age  of  mature  refiection,  may  be  employed 
in  tho  culture  of  our  moral  self,  directly  and  systematically;  both  undertake 
to  educate  by  means  of  instructien,  and  to  develop  the  moral  judgment  of  the 
individual  while  it  is  assisted  in  taking  possession  of  the  indispensable  results 
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and  conditions  of  dvilicatdoD.  They  farther  agree  that  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vldnal  owes  fmitfnlnees  and  scope  to  society,  while  unity  and  harmony  of  the 
departments  of  society  rest  «pon  the  moral  strength  of  the  individuaks  and 
furthermore  that  the  perpetuity  of  life,  whether  of  society  or  of  the  indivld- 
ual,  depends  upon  the  **  idea,''  if  we  understand  by  the  term  '*  idea"  the  coi- 
■ckmsness  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  such  perpetuity.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  if  Hegel  had  elaborated  pedagogics  himself,  the  speculatiTe 
problem  would  have  been  for  him  as  it  was  for  Herbert,  how  to  realise  the 
"idea''  within  the  province  of  education.  Now,  though  Hegel  subordinates 
everything  to  one  absolute  idea,  while  Herbert  coordinates  his  five  ideas,  viz. : 
Freedom,  Perfection,  Right,  Equity,  and  Benevolence,  it  is  nevertheless  not 
diiBcult  to  harmonize  the  latter  five  with  the  one  absolute  idea,  for  practical 
purpoees.  For,  whereas  complementary  opposites  are  equally  necessary  to 
life,  and  the  knowledge  thereof  to  responsibility,  non-interference  between 
such  co-ordinate  powers  constitutes  the  basis  of  rights;  compensation  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  complementary  opposites  united  in  any  purpose  and 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  actual  repetitions,  constitutes  equity  of  reward 
and  punishments;  both.  Rights  and  Equity  limited  to  the  domain  of  intention 
and  fpiritual  iptercourse,  i.  e.,  where  the  assistance  of  phyrtcal  organs  and 
forces  is  precluded,  constitutes  Benevolence,  the  principle  of  morality  in  con- 
tradistinction from  those  applications  of  Rights  and  Equity  which  may  be 
enforced ;  the  agreement  between  intention  and  action,  both  lieiog  governed 
as  stated  above,  constitutes  individual  Freedom.  All  subordination  is  gov- 
erned by  the  relative  term  Perfection.  Setting  aside  differences  of  quantity, 
any  one  of  the  complementary  opposites  is  imperfect  as  compared  with  th^ 
unity;  the  richer  unity  is  pei^ect  in  comparison  with  the  object  embodying  a 
less  niunber  of  complementary  opposites.  But  whatsoever  severs  that  which 
is  jointly  necessary  for  life,  liberty  and  happiness,  actually  and  with  the  inten- 
tion of  keeping  it  severed,  is  physically  bad,  legally  wrong,  spiritually  untrue, 
and  morally  sinful. 

The  complete  work  of  education  may  be  divided  into  discipline  {Regierung), 
instruction  iUnterricht),  and  training  {Zucht),  The  child  comes  into  the 
world  without  ability  to  concentrate  the  action  of  his  organs  upon  one  object, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest;  his  individual  will  is  the  result  of  practice;  this 
gradual  result  is  interrupted  by  all  manner  of  disordered  inclination;  to  hold 
the  latter  within  proper  bounds,  is  the  ofl9oe  of  discipline.  What  experience 
and  society  teach,  outside  of  school,  is  too  one-sided  and  desultory;  it  is  dis- 
connected and  fragmentary;  a  systematic  activity  must  supervene  which  is 
able  to  complement,  to  digest  and  to  unite  the  material  collected  as  n  mere 
aggregate.  This  methodical  business,  complementary  of  experience  and 
society,  is  instruction.  The  term  trainiu?  {Ziehen^  diuso^  educo,  education) 
contains  allusion  to  that  which  is  not  yet  existing  [the  harmoay  of  opposites 
controlling  insubordinate  tendencies]  something  hoped  for  [the  strength  of  the 
complementary  oi^>08ite,  now  being  weak  in  the  inlividual]  which  exists  only 
as  purpose,  and  toward  which  the  pupil  has  to  be  led;  this  action,  devoted 
more  especially  to  the  culture  of  the  will,  but  alsa,  in  part,  to  knowledge  and 
understanding,  is  designated  by  '*tnaning." 

1.  It  is  the  office  of  discipline  to  keep  order,  and  to  subject  the  naturally 
predominant  and  unruly  inclinations  of  the  individual  Such  subjection  has 
to  be  effected  by  a  iiower  strong  enough,  and  acting  so  frequently  as  to  be  com- 
pletely successful,  before  indications  of  a  genuine  will  [persisting  in  wrong] 
are  exhibited  by  the  chikL  Measures  within  the  reach  of  discipline  are: 
(a)  to  keep  the  pupil  so  busy  that  he  can  find  no  time  for  mischief;  (6)  detective 
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8tkperriBlon  which,  howeyor,  is  QgeCol  onty  during  the  first  yean  of  li£e»  and 
daring  periods  of  special  danger;  (c)  conuuaoding  and  forbidding,  with  respect 
to  which  gn:'eat  caution  has  to  be  exercised,  lest  discipline  be  rather  weakened 
by  it;  (d)  threats  and  punishments,  whidi  must  be  snperaeded  by  respect  and 
love,  wherever  poeatble.  J>iscipU»e  [aansted  by  phyiik^l  means]  has,  at  all 
eveots,  to  cease  long  before  training  ceases^  and  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be 
relieved  by  the  latter.  The  [apparently]  limiting  power  of  discipline  [resem- 
bling the  restraint  of  prison]  oannoi  be  discontinued  sj  long  as  grsat  temptik 
tlona  are  oflbred  to  the  pupil  by  his  8urrouQdicg& 

2l  InatmctloB  ought  to  bo  and  miut  bo  edooative;  ti^  aim  of  instruction 
should  not  be  solely,  or  even  predominantly,  the  amount  of  knowledge,  nor 
should  it  be  the  acquisition  of  merely  technical  skill,  but  culture  of  the  Person- 
ality [executive  ability  for  ethical  ideas];  this  most  essential  part  of  education 
should  be  rootod  and  ground  3d.  To  be  more  definite^  instruction  is  methodical 
production  and  cultur  3  of  represontations  of  objects  [as  definitely  constructed 
applications  of  the  categories  and  ethical  ideas],  such  representations  being  the 
true  germs  from  which  to  develop  ihe  unity  of  all  faculties  until  said  element- 
ary unities  of  object  and  sub-feet  seem  to  assimilate  subordinate  facts  with 
spontaneous  rapidity,  embracing  the  complementary  opposites  in  such  an 
exhanstive  manner  that  executive  ability  and  ener?y  for  action  ore  the  direct 
result,  as  well  as  tact  or  [more  geaeraily]  the  quick  decision  as  to  the  ethico- 
.aesthetical  value  of  a  given  fhct 

3.  The  term  [dialoctic]  training  embraoesall  dirnct  action  upon  the  diqposition 
of  the  pupil  which  is  prompted  by  the  intent'.on  to  purify  and  supplement  his 
energies,  and  to  lead  him  towards  objective  liberty.  Dialectic  training  has  to 
deal  [with  the  limitations  of  tha  person  ficed  by  way  of  inheritance  or  associa- 
tion] or,  in  other  word  s  it  has  to  deal  with  the  character  of  man.  Character 
manifests  itself  by  individual  preferences  <and  is  two-fold,  either  objective  or 
subjective.  The  objective  portion  or  factor  of  character  consists  of]  the  indi- 
vidual's p-irticnlar  construction  of  inclination,  indicated  by  the  rebtive  pro- 
portion or  percentage  of  accion;  the  subjective  factor  of  character  consists  in 
the  enjoyment  of  complementary  opposites  criticising  the  individual  inclina- 
tions. The  historical  conception  of  both  our  objective  and  subjective  charac- 
ter (8llz  =  centre  of  geom?trical  locus)  constitutes  the  totality  of  actual  energy, 
and  this  is  produced  continuously  by  means  of  complementary  natural  desires 
into  acts  of  responsibility.  The  difference  of  the  causes  wherewith  persons 
identify  themsslvos,  defines  such  or  another  character.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the 
internal  act,  as  described,  whether  purely  internal  or  whether  conceived  as 
possibly  external,  which  produces  balanced  energy  out  of  the  material  of 
desires  [in  every  species  of  character]. 

Distinct  raaasures  of  dialectical  training  [to  bo  carried  into  effect  by  the 
teacher  in  separate  lessons]  are  required,  on  account  of  faults  inherent  in  all 
schooling  [more  p  irticulorly  In  schooling  of  a  higher  order,  where  the  cu  ture 
of  directive  enorgy  by  means  of  composition  is  not  made  the  leading  aim, 
and  the  neces^ry  faults  referred  to  orise  from  the  fact  that  bystcnutlc  excel- 
lence in  the  plan  of  studios,  together  with  the  best  pos^ble  standard  in  the 
separate  leaaons,  cannot  alono,  and  without  aid  from  systematic  use  of  know'- 
edgo  in  lessons  on  composition,  overcome  the  discrepancy  between  the  claims 
of  practiual  life  and  the  one-sided  culture  of  theoretical  or  abstract  judppmont, 
which  results  from  any  division  of  labor  by  means  of  teachers,  subject-matter, 
time  and  methorls,  without  adequate  and  scientific  correction]. 

[The  above  extracts  are  not  a  fair  exhibit  of  Herbert's  educatioral  views, 
Which  cannot  be  prcscmted  in  isolated  passagecL    Kd.  of  A.  J.  R] 
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The  basis  and  aim  of  Beneke's  pedagogical  views  mnst  be  foand 
in  bis  psychological  publications.  To  establish  the  phenomena  of 
mind  on  a  scientific  basis,  to  discard  all  uncertain  speculation,  and 
adhere  only  to  the  facts  of  observation,  having  ascertained  all  fixed 
antecedents,  and  uniform  sequences  in  these  phenomena  was 
the  great  aim  of  all  his  teaching  and  all  his  publications,  His 
separate  work  on  Education  and  Instruction,  which  is  highly  valued 
in  the  best  normal  schools  of  Gt^rmany,  is  only  the  application  of 
his  psychological  views  to  the  work  of  the  school-room.  We  give 
a  brief  analysis  of  his  doctrine  from  two  articles  in  the  Museum 
and  English  Journal  of  Education  of  1865. 

Beneke*a  System  of  Psychology. 

Beneke  sets  down  two  false  notions  as  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  scientific 
treatment  of  psychology.  The  first  one  is  the  practice  of  regarding  the  mind 
in  its  very  earliest  stage  as  an  aggregate  of  special  faculties.  The  child  is  sup- 
posed to  have  bom  with  him  faculties  of  memory,  of  understanding,  of  reason- 
ing, of  will,  and  such  like.  These  faculties  are  assigned  to  the  child  in  spite  of 
the  ikct  that  no  one  has  really  observed  the  infant  recollecting,  or  reasoning,  or 
deliberately  willing.  In  truth,  these  faculties  do  not  exist  in  the  child  at  its 
birth.  There  is  a  power  called  soul,  but  it  does  not  admit  of  farther  definition. 
It  does  not  become  known  to  us  until  it  acts  on  the  outer  world,  and  it  is  only 
after  long  processes,  which  it  is  the  business  of  psychology  to  observe,  that  it 
reaches  the  power  of  deliberate  volition  or  of  abstract  reasoning. 

But  there  is  a  second  error  which  it  is  equally  important  to  remove.  All  acts 
of  retention  are  grouped  together,  and  are  assigned  to  a  faculty  called  memory. 
All  acta  of  reasoning  are  grouped  together,  and  assigned  to  one  faculty,  called 
the  reasoning  fiiculty.  And  so  on  with  other  faculties.  But  this  is  a  mistake, 
i^sychologists  like  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  allow  tliat  there  are  no 
such  faculties,  that  the  soul  is  one,  and  that  these  faculties  are  merely  conven- 
ient names  by  which  to  group  together  similar  phenomena.  But  the  fiction 
leads  to  gross  mistakes,  both  psychologically  and  educationally.  If  there  were 
such  a  faculty  as  memory,  then  if  a  man's  memory  were  good,  he  would  re- 
member every  thing  well.  But  we  find  that  the  same  man  remembers  words 
well,  but  forgets  ideas,  remembers  numbers  well,  but  forgets  tunes,  remembers 
places  well,  but  forgets  faces.  So  we  find  a  critic  of  art  reason  soundly,  and 
with  wonderful  acumen  and  insight,  in  the  region  of  art^  but  he  fails  entirely  in 
his  reasoning  in  regard  to  religion  or  politics.  How  can  this  happen  if  he  has 
h\it  one  reasoning  &culty  7 

The  business  of  psychology,  then,  is  to  observe  the  activities  of  the  human 
•mind,  to  watch  and  classify  all  its  acts,  avoiding  all  hasty  generalizations. 

Now,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  sours  existence  here,  we  know  it  only  ns  it 
■comes  into  contact  with  external  nature.  We  are,  therefore,  first  to  observe 
what  takes  place  when  the  mind  comes  into  contact  with  particular  external 
•objects.  The  results  of  this  observation  Beneke  gave  in  what  he  called  the 
four  fundamental  processes  of  the  soul 

The  first  i«,  if  the  soul  oome  into  contact  with  an  external  object,  it  forms  a 
>«ensation  or  sensuous  perception.    How  it  forms  this  sensation  is  not  a  ques- 
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tion  of  psychology,  fbr  our  oonscioasneflfl  does  not  speak  eyen  of  the  body  aa 
the  means.    We  have  to  deal  only  with  the  fitcts  of  conflciouBness. 

The  second  fundamental  process  is  thus  stated  by  Beneke:  "New  original 
powers  are  continually  forming  themselves  in  the  human  souL"  The  phenom- 
enon which  we  perceive  is  this.  The  mind  is  employed  for  the  day  in  percep- 
tions. It  at  first  works  vigorously,  but  gradually  its  power  fails,  and,  like  the 
body,  it  refuses  to  ad  Sleep,  however,  comes  on,  and  next  morning  the  mind 
awakens  refreshed,  reinvigorated,  able  to  form  new  sensations  and  percep- 
tions. 

The  third  process  is  thus  stated :  ''All  developments  of  our  bebg  are  on  the 
stretch  every  moment  of  our  lives  to  equalize  towards  each  other  the  movable 
elements  which  are  given  in  them."  The  movable  elements  require  explana- 
tion. The  result  of  the  activities  of  the  mind  on  external  objects  is  different. 
In  some  cases  the  perceptions  are  steadfast  They  are  easily  recalled.  In  other 
cases  the  perceptions  are  indistinct,  the  objects  have  not  clearly  impressed  them- 
selves on  the  mind.  These  become  the  movable  elements.  They  pass  easOy 
from  one  gproup  of  perceptions  to  another.  Now,  in  the  case  of  these  movable 
elements,  the  mind  struggles  to  equalize  them.  For  instance,  good  news  comes 
to  me.  This  feeling  of  gladness  will  give  a  color  to  all  my  perceptions  which 
are  not  definitely  fixed.  The  song  of  the  bird  will  be  the  expression  of  its 
happy  existence;  the  sun  will  smile  amidst  clouds,  all  nature  will  rejoice. 
Again,  if  I  receive  a  strong  impression  of  an  object,  the  strength  of  the  impres- 
sion will  communicate  itself  to  the  impression  of  the  next  object  which  I  per- 
ceiva 

The  last  fundamental  process  which  Beneke  lays  down  is,  "  The  same  pro- 
ducts of  the  human  soul,  and  those  similar,  in  proportion  to  their  likeness,  at- 
tract each  other,  and  strive  to  enter  into  nearer  combinations  with  each  other." 

These  are  the  four  great  fundamental  processes  of  the  human  mind.  Beneke 
rests  them  entirely  on  observation,  and  if  our  reader  has  understood  them 
thoroughly,  he  will  see  how  simple  they  are.  These  processes  take  place  in 
the  three  divisions  of  the  souPs  activity,  which  were  proposed  by  Kant,  and 
since  adopted  by  most  psycholog^ists;  and  Beneke  applies  his  knowledge  of 
them  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  feelings  and  conations,  aa  well  as 
of  those  of  our  cognitions. 

In  the  first  fundamental  act  there  are  two  factors, — the  soul  and  the  external 
object.  If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  soul,  we  find  that  its  capabilities  in 
regard  to  external  impressions  may  be  described  in  a  threefold  manner.  An 
object  comes  before  the  soul,  and,  in  consequence,  the  soul  takes  a  firm,  strong 
impression  from  it  The  object  becomes  firmly  fixed  in  the  soul.  Or  again,  if 
an  object  comes  before  the  soul,  the  soul  seizes  it  in  all  its  parts,  it  takes  into 
its  perception  the  minute  features  of  the  object  Or  again,  it  may,  in  a  speedy 
manner,  lay  hold  of  the  object  At  the  earliest  stage  of  the  child*s  soul,  it  is 
impossible  to  define  exactly  what  it  is,  because  it  is  not  until  vast  and  compli- 
cated processes  have  been  gone  through,  tliat  the  soul  reaches  the  state  in 
which  we  know  it  weU.  Therefore,  Beneke  does  not  assign  to  the  soul,  in  its 
earliest  stages,  any  of  the  latent  powers  commonly  ascribed  to  it  He  deals 
with  it  in  its  earhest  stages,  simply  as  its  activity  in  sensations  and  percep- 
tions exhibits  it,  and  he  generalizes  the  results  hi  these  three  qualities, — 
Strength,  sensitiveness  and  liveliness.    This  generaluation  we  consider  of  im- 
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mense  valiie  to  the  educator.  If  be  watches  his  slow  pupils  carefhlly,  with 
these  characteristics  in  his  mind,  he  will  often  be  able  to  lay  his  hand  at  once 
on  the  defect  that  prevents  progress.  If  the  boy  does  not  receive  a  strong  im- 
pression from  an  external  object,  he  can  not  remember  it  well ;  he  can  not  recol- 
lect it  when  he  is  reqoired  to  do  so.  This  quality  of  the  mind  is  the  most  essen- 
tial to  thought,  and  characteristic  of  the  manly  iutellect.  If  the  mind,  again,  is 
not  sufficiently  sensitive,  it  will  fail  to  form  a  minutely  accurate  notion  of  the 
object  This  quality  is  characteristic  of  the  female  mind,  and  is  not  an  unmixed 
good,  if  not  combined  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  strength.  If  the  mind  does 
not  take  an  impression  in  sufficient  time,  another  object  forces  itself  on  the 
mind,  a  mere  half-impression  is  produced,  and  the  result  is  a  weakening  of  the 
power  of  the  mind.  Or  if  the  mind  is  too  lively,  and  takes  its  impression  too 
last,  there  may  be  a  deficiency  of  strength,  and  the  pupil  may  be  as  ill  off  as 
the  slowest  in  the  class.  Dunces,  tlierefore,  may  be  defective  in  the  strength 
of  tlieir  impressions,  in  the  sensitiveness  of  their  minds,  in  the  too  great  slow- 
ness or  fastness  with  which  they  receive  impressions.  These  defects  are  defects 
of  degree,  and  though  it  is  in  these  qualities  that  one  soul  originally  differs 
from  another,  yet  much  may  be  done  by  the  teacher  who  has  studied  the  matter 
psychologically  to  increase  the  strength  and  regulate  the  liveliness  of  the  pupil's 
impressions. 

What  adds  to,  or  rather  creates,  the  deep  importance  of  attention  to  these 
qualities,  is  another  doctrine  which  Beneke  has  established  in  a  completely  scien* 
tific  manner.  This  doctrine  is,  that  the  only  possibility  of  the  soul's  progress 
to  a  higher  stage,  is  the  thorough  accomplishment  of  the  work  in  the  previous 
stage.  At  the  first  stage  the  child  is  predominantly  sensuous.  Unless  his 
senses  be  fully  exercised,  unless  ho  accomplish  his  intuitions  effectively,  unless, 
in  one  word,  he  has  made  many  clear,  strong  intuitions  in  the  course  of  his 
childhood,  the  second  portion  of  his  life's  intellectual  work  will  be  badly  per- 
formed. In  the  second  stage,  the  boy  becomes  reproductive ;  and  here,  again, 
unless  the  reproductions  are  done  thoroughly,  and  repeated  often  enough,  it  is 
impossible  to  acquire  any  thing  like  perfection  in  the  third,  or  highest  stage,  the 
productive.  If  we  observe  a  child's  progress  in  his  intuitions,  and  his  move- 
ment from  these  to  reproduction,  we  shall  see  the  reason  of  all  this.  A  child 
looks  at  a  tree  for  the  first  time.  He  looks  only  for  an  exceedingly  short  time. 
He  has  had  some  sensation  in  consequence,  which  must  leave  some  trace  in  the 
mind,  however  indefinite  it  may  be.  After  an  interval  he  looks  again  at  the 
tree,  and  there  arises  a  similar  sensation,  which,  by  the  fourth  fhndamental  pro- 
cess, blends  with  the  trace  of  the  first.  After  these  sensations  have  been  multi- 
plied to  a  great  extent,  by  a  law  which  Beneke  works  out  scientifically,  the 
child  at  length  perceives  an  object  which  we  call  a  tree.  Having  made  this  per- 
ception, however,  ho  could  not  recall  the  tree  in  his  mind  if  he  wished.  But  he 
makes  the  perception  or  intuition  again  and  again ;  and  he  must  make  it  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times,  more  or  leas  (the  number  being  dependent  on  the  strength, 
sensitiveness,  and  liveliness  of  the  soul),  before  he  can  reproduce  the  tree  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  object.  Now,  after  he  has  acquired  the  power  of  re- 
producing one  tree,  he  must  learn  to  reproduce  others ;  and  he  can  not  form  a 
notion  of  a  tree,  abstracted  from  all  individual  trees,  until  he  has  reproduced  a 
considerable  numl)er  of  individual  trees  with  tolerable  exactness.  He  can  not 
become  a  thinker  in  any  department,  until  he  has  gained  the  power  of  repro- 
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duction  in  that  particular  department  Hence,  alEO,  the  scientific  establishment 
of  the  law  in  education,  that  the  teacher  must  resolutelji  and  with  great 
,  patience,  practice  the  pupil  in  the  concrete,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  abstract. 
Education  must  be  primarily  inductive,  if  it  is  to  be  sucoessAil.  The  pupil  must 
be  furnished  in  every  study  with  numerous  individual  instances,  before  he  can 
be  fit  to  make  the  generalizations  for  himself;  and  to  furnish  him  with  general- 
izations before  he  knows  the  instances,  or  even  at  the  same  time,  is  not  to  edu- 
cate him,  but  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  education. 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  soul  to  the  other  factor,  the  external  object,  in  the 
first  ftindamental  process,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  calculated  to  afibct  the  soul  in 
five  different  way&  The  ol^t  may  produce  a  satisfactory  impression,  and  then 
we  have  a  perception.  I  look  at  a  tree  in  daylight,  I  see  it,  and  am  satisfied. 
Again,  it  may  produce  an  impression,  accompanied  with  distinctly  felt  pleasure. 
I  look  at  a  beautiful  &ce.  I  see  it,  and,  more  than  that,  I  feel  exquisite  plea- 
sure at  the  sight  of  it  In  proportion,  however,  to  the  pleasure  of  which  I  am 
conscious,  is  my  perception  less  distinct,  and  if  I  turn  immediately  away  fiom 
it,  possibly  I  could  describe  it  only  in  the  most  vague  terms, — terras  indicative 
more  of  my  pleasure  than  of  its  exact  form.  But  then  there  is  this  difierenoe 
between  the  object  that  simply  satisfies,  and  that  which  excites  pleasure.  I  at 
once  dismiss  the  object  that  satisfies  the  mind,  and  do  not  care  whether  it  re- 
turns or  not.  But  I  long  for  the  return  of  the  object  which  gives  me  pleasure, 
and  as  it  returns  again  and  again,  I  come  to  know  it  more  completely,  even  in  its 
various  features.  But  there  are  objects  that  at  first  stimulate  the  mind  plea- 
surably,  but.  being  permitted  to  act  too  long  on  it,  create  satiety,  or  even  dis- 
gust In  that  case,  the  mind  has  not  received  a  satisfying  perception  of  the 
object,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  not  only  no  desire  to  return  to  it,  but  positive 
aversion  to  it  The  effect,  consequently,  is  a  weakening  of  the  mind  to  this 
extent  Or  again,  the  object  is  not  calculated  to  produce  a  full  impression. 
The  light,  for  instance,  is  deficient  I  look  on  an  object  at  a  distunco  in  dim 
starlight.  I  see  it  indistinctly.  The  impression  produced  on  my  mind  is  un- 
satisfactory. I  have  gained  no  real  knowledga  So  far  the  mind  is  weakened. 
Agam,  I  gaze  at  the  sun  in  its  full  blaze.  The  result  is  that  I  see  nothing,  but 
my  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  I  feel  paia  There  are  thus  five  effects :  a  satisfactory 
intuition,  an  intuition  accompanied  with  pleasure,  an  intuition  accompanied  with 
satiety,  a  defective  intuition,  and  an  intuition  accompanied  with  pain.  The 
first  two  strengthen  the  mind,  the  other  three  weaken  it  Tlie  teacher  must 
present  his  pupils  only  with  the  first  two ;  the  other  three  hinder  his  work.  And, 
indeed,  the  division  will  apply  to  more  things  than  intuition&  If  the  lesson  given 
by  a  teacher  produces  either  satiety  or  pain,  or  supplies  the  pupil  only  with  half- 
impressions,  his  work  has  been  useless,  and  the  boy  would  have  been  stronger  in 
mind  if  the  lesson  had  not  been  given.  In  every  lesson  the  teacher  must  cither 
satisfy  the  boy's  mind,  and  then  the  knowledge  will  abide  for  some  time,  and 
become  the  basis  of  further  knowledge ;  or  he  must  stimulate  the  boy  through 
pleasurable  excitement,  and  then,  though  he  may  not  remember  so  much  of  the 
instructfon,  there  has  been  planted  in  his  heart  a  craving  for  farther  enlighten- 
mentt  which  may  turn  out  to  be  more  important  than  any  particular  knowledge 
communicated  to  him. 

These  views,  and  similar  views,  are  elaborately  set  forth  by  Beneke  in  Ids 
Erziehungg-wid-  UhterrichMehre. 
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IMSTBUOnON — ^ITS  CHARACTSB  AKD  RBLAnONS  TO  BDUOATION.* 

1.  The  FUndamentai  Characterof  Instruciian.'-lRducation  has  for  its  function 
to  raise  the  reason  which  is  not  cultiyated  at  all,  or  less  cultivated,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  that  which  is  cultirated,  and  has  therefore  principally  to  do  with  the 
mind  or  subject  The  objects  which  act  on  the  mind  have  also  a  training 
power;  in  fact,  at  last  all  training  is  limited  by  what  is  external,  though  not 
less  so,  and  indeed  much  more  so,  by  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself.  But  one 
and  the  same  thing  can  train  in  different  degrees  in  different  relations.  What 
is  important  for  objective  training,  may  be  unimportant  for  subjective,  or  even 
may  have  a  detrimental  influence ;  and  what,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less  impor- 
tant for  the  comprehension  and  acquisition  of  external  elements,  may  have  a 
deep  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  mind. 

In  contrast,  therefore,  with  education,  the  function  of  instruction  is  to  impart 
that  which  is  objective.  All  its  peculiarities  can  be  inferred  fVom  this:  its 
having  to  do  more  with  single  operations;  the  circumstance  that  these  opera- 
tions are  so  marked  that  they  can  begin  and  cease  at  a  definite  time ;  its  capa- 
bility of  exhausting  what  lies  within  a  limited  region;  of  its  proceeding  from  a 
single  object  with  more  determined  intention;  and  of  its  being  communicated 
to  a  greater  number  at  once. 

This  definition  gives  the  most  general  limits  of  instruction.  Its  principal 
objects  are,  according  to  this,  representations  and  external  capabilities.  The 
external  capabilities,  such  as  walking,  dancing  and  writing,  are  included,  because 
it  is  through  representations  that  they  can  be  learned  fiilly.  For  instance, 
writing  is  teachable  on  account  of  the  perceptions  which  the  pupil  can  make 
of  the  teacher's  writing  and  of  his  own. 

In  regard  to  representations,  it  is  external  objects  which  first  form  the  objects 
of  instruction.  They  form  for  us  the  first  objects.  Along  with  them  we  com- 
prehend the  connections  and  other  relations  which  exist  amongst  them ;  such 
as  those  of  space  and  time ;  the  relations  of  continual  juxtaposition ;  of  cause 
and  effect;  of  number;  as  well  as  the  more  abstract  relations  of  degree;  of  size; 
Ac ;  and  in  consequence  of  these  being  able  to  be  apprehended  along  with  ex- 
ternal objects,  they  also  can  become  the  objects  of  instruction.  And  this  does 
not  exhaust  the  province  of  instruction  even  in  regard  to  external  objects,  for 
it  embraces  also  the  working  up,  not  merely  of  single  representations,  but  of 
their  combinations  and  relations  to  knowledges  of  every  kind.  And  it  goes 
beyond  the  immediate  apprehensions  of  objects  into  logical  combinations,  for 
while  we  are  in  a  position  to  produce  similar  combinations  in  others  with  a  kind 
of  compulsion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  can  become  the  objects  of  in- 
struction. 

This  leads  into  another  and  very  wide  province,  which  instruction  rules  at 
least  in  part.  Our  inner  being  can  become  an  object  to  u&  This  takes  place 
through  a  peculiar  formation  of  notions  which,  introduced  by  the  similarity  of 
the  qualities  and  relations  and  modes  of  growth  of  the  mind,  brings  forth  in 
special  acts  what  is  universal  in  these  relations  for  our  consciousness.  Through 
these  acts,  that  is,  notions  relating  to  mental  qualities,  relations,  and  modes  of 
growth,  is  formed  what  is  commonly  called  our  inner  sense,  but  which  would 

*  Ertukuitjf9-mmd-  UnUrridUsUkrt. 
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be  better  called  our  inner  senses,  by  means  of  which  we  are  in  a  position  to 
comprehend  acts  of  a  similar  nature.  In  oonsequence  of  them,  therefore,  all 
.evolutions  of  our  inner  being,  whatever  form  they  may  have  originally,  assume 
the  form  of  representation,  or  become  objects  for  us,  and  thus  they  can  be 
drawn  into  the  province  of  instruction. 

The  whole  inner  world,  it  is  true,  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  instruc- 
tion, but  only  so  far  as  the  individual  element  can  be  struck  out  and  a  universal 
representation  gained  in  consequence  of  the  power  of  forming  notions  already 
mentioned,  and  only  so  far  is  a  communication  of  it  possible ;  nay,  only  so  far 
as  the  person  to  be  instructed  has  in  himself  the  elementary  preparations  for 
that  which  we  are  to  impart  to  him.  Above  all,  then,  the  universal  prede- 
termined laws,  which  are  the  same  in  all  men,  such  as  those  of  logic, 
aesthetics,  morality,  and  religion,  ^,  can  be  evolved  notionally,  and  thus 
become  objects  of  instruction :  and  so  also  can  even  other  mental  phenomena, 
which  take  difierent  forms  in  different  individuals,  even  feelings  and  conations. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  province  of  instruction  in  this  respect  is  much 
more  limited  than  that  of  education.  Take,  for  instance,  the  branch  where  it 
has  the  widest  reach,  namely  lesthetic  instruction,  such  as  can  be  imparted 
through  the  reading  and  exposition  of  poetical  works,  through  instruction  in 
music,  as  well  as  tlirough  pictures  and  statues.  The  apprehension  of  these 
takes  place  in  a  similar  manner  in  all,  so  far  as  the  objective  is  concerned,  yet 
not  with  equal  perfection,  delicacy,  freshness,  liveliness,  and  spirituality.  And 
without  doubt  the  communication  of  these  would  be  more  valuable,  and  more 
important  in  regard  to  the  real  training  of  the  mind.  But  for  these  a  certain 
equality  of  inborn  talents  (not  communicable  therefore  by  one  to  another)  is 
requisite,  and  a  certain  equality  in  the  previous  circumstances  of  training ;  two 
equalities,  therefore,  which,  even  where  a  possibility  of  communicating  them 
exists,  would  fall,  not  to  the  province  of  instruction,  but  to  that  of  education. 

Still  more  decidedly  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  morality  and  religion.  In- 
struction can  venture  here  only  to  form,  combine,  and  apply  the  notions  or 
representations  whicli  relate  to  both.  And  although  these  are  assuredly  of 
some  value  in  themselves,  yet  it  is  unquestionably  not  these  that  are  to  be 
considered  as  most  valuable,  nor  as  the  most  important  for  the  training  of 
youth,  nor  as  the  peculiar  end  of  education  in  these  two  departments ;  but  it  is 
the  lively  moral  feelings  and  impulses,  the  disposition  which  arises  in  conse- 
quence of  these,  and  the  deep  religious  tone  of  the  soul.  From  these  feelings 
indeed  there  lies  a  plain  and  open  way  to  the  notions  or  representations,  but 
from  the  notions  or  representations  there  is  no  road  to  the  feelings.  For  the 
lively  and  the  fresh  must  come  before  the  notions,  according  to  the  fundamental 
relations  of  mental  evolution.  The  particular  evolutions  can  be  melted  and 
formed  into  notions  by  abstraction,  but  the  reverse  process,  that  of  dissolving 
notions  into  particular  evolutions,  and  into  particular  evolutions  of  the  requisite 
freshness,  force,  and  completeness,  has  not  yet  been  discovered  by  any  one, 
however  much  the  possibility  of  it  has  been  presupposed  in  pedag^ic  theories. 
For  establishing  lively  feelings,  impulses,  dispositions,  therefore,  there  lie 
before  us,  so  long  as  we  are  in  the  province  of  instruction,  not  only  difficulties, 
but  an  absolute  impossibility.  What  is  aimed  at  can  be  attained  only  through 
education,  by  placing  the  pupils  in  those  relations  of  life  which  are  the 
necessary  conditions^  more  or  less,  of  the  required  evolutions  from  the  com« 
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mencement  Instraction  can  merely,  while  circling  ronnd  the  shrines  of 
morality  and  religion,  describe  and  glorify  theif  treasures ;  the  pupil  can  be 
made  a  partaker  of  them  only  through  that  more  lively  and  more  penetrating 
activity  which  constitutes  education. 

2.  Education  through  insiruction. — ^Through  the  investigations  of  the  previdns 
paragraph,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  question 
if  instruction  can  educate,  and  how  far.  Of  all  the  evolutions  of  our  mind 
there  remain  behind  traces,  and  these  traces  are  powers,  and  so  far,  therefore, 
there  is  through  all  instruction  an  inner  or  subjective  shaping  of  the  mind  pro- 
duced, the  very  thing  at  which  education  aims.  But  the  question  then  occurs, 
Whether  this  inner  shaping,  this  formation  of  the  subjective,  is  important  and 
Joyful ;  whether  the  traces  which  remain  behind,  have  the  adequate  strength, 
liveliness,  and  intensity  which  make  them  desirable  developments  of  the  inner 
mental  being;  whether  they  mingle  and  work  together  with  one  another  in 
relations  promotive  of  progress ;  and  whether  in  this  way  all  kinds  of  inner 
progress  which  education  ahns  at,  are  to  be  attained  ? 

In  order  to  gain  perfect  exactness  in  the  determination  of  these  questions, 
we  must  distinguish  three  things :  the  education  which  is  attached  to  instnic- 
tion  immediately  and  essentially ;  the  education  which  comes  alongside  of  the 
Instruction,  or  takes  place  through  that  which  the  teacher  says  or  does  in 
addition  to  what  properly  belongs  to  his  duties  as  an  instructor ;  and,  finally, 
we  have  the  results  that  may  arise  from  special  arrangements  which  are  made 
for  instruction,  such,  for  instance,  as  are  made  in  instruction  in  schools. 

Of  these  three  elements,  we  can  take  no  notice  of  the  last.  The  second  is 
Been  at  the  first  glance  to  be  entirely  different  in  diffbrent  circumstances.  It 
depends  on  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  whether  it  appears  at  all,  and  in 
What  way  and  to  what  extent ;  and  it  also  depends,  on  the  other  hand,  not  less 
on  the  individuality  of  the  scholar.  To  take  a  nearer  view  of  this  matter,  we 
can  bring  the  influences  that  bear  on  it  under  four  general  heads. 

Firsts  an  educating  influence  can  be  exercised  on  the  scholars  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  objects  of  instruction  by  the  zeal  of  the  teacher,  by  the 
liveliness  and  continuity  which  he  displays,  and  by  the  scientific  spirit  which  in- 
forms his  instructions,  for  these  qualities  are  transferred  to  the  scholars,  some- 
times unconsciously  and  instinctively,  and  sometimes  in  more  conscious  repre* 
sentation  and  feeling.  While  he  has  these  qualities  of  his  teacher  continually 
before  him,  he  forms  them  in  himself  along  with  the  objects  of  instruction,  by 
means  of  that  which  he  possesses  in  an  elementary  state  similai  to  these ;  and 
the  traces  which  remain  behind  of  these,  become  gradually  in  him  permanent 
qualities.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  this  training  may  be  oflen  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  subject  matter  which  the  instruction  communicates.  Hereby 
there  is  introduced  into  the  scholar  a  special  power  of  estimating  the  moral 
worth  of  things,  which,  according  to  the  measure  of  its  strength,  its  purity,  its 
liveliness,  and  its  harmonious  agreement  with  other  motives,  may  exercise  an 
exceedingly  important  moral  influence  for  the  whole  of  life. 

But,  secondly,  the  teacher,  besides  what  he  may  introduce  immediately  into 
his  teaching  firom  his  inner  being,  is  something  more.  He  has  a  character,  an 
individuality,  and  these  can  manifest  themselves  during  instruction  in  the  roost 
manifold  ways,  and  can  also  be  reflected  in  the  scholars  where  the  preparatory 
capabilities  exist.    It  is  these  that  principally  determine  the  tone  of  the  teacher ; 
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the  expreaeion  of  the  united  intellectual  and  moral  individualitj  and  dispoeition 
of  the  teacher.  It  is  well  known  that  teachers  differ  much  from  each  other  in 
this  respect.  While  many,  during  instruction,  simply  let  the  object  speak 
through  itself,  others  oontinuallj  are  mingling  up  with  it  themselves  or  their 
personality  more  or  less,  relating  the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  their  adven- 
tures, their  feelings,  and  their  doings.  Where  the  special  subject  of  instruction 
has  little,  or  perhaps  nothing  to  do  with  this,  we  must  unquestionably  consider 
this  as  a  mistake,  according  to  strict  didactic  rule ;  and  it  may  take  place  to  a 
degree  where  it  becomes  a  mistake  which  .can  in  no  way  be  excused.  But  in 
many  circumstances  the  advantage  preponderates.  Through  the  foreign  admix- 
tures, more  is  gained  in  respect  of  moral  tone  and  character  thau  is  lost  in  re- 
spect of  instruction,  where  there  exist  in  the  scholars  the  preparations.  Even 
didactically  it  can  sometimes  have  a  beneficial  influence,  by  breaking  the  uni- 
formity of  the  instruction,  and  giving  more  spirit  and  life  to  it,  which  is  a  de- 
cided necessity  for  some  individualities. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  attention  which  the  teacher  can  pay  to  the  moral  indi- 
viduality of  the  scholar.  Also  in  this  respect  we  come  upon  a  similar  diversity. 
Uany  teachers  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  this  matter.  They  give  their 
lessons,  they  take  care  that  there  be  quiet  and  attention  during  these,  and  that 
the  necessary  preparations  and  work  be  done  for  them.  Every  thing  beyond 
this,  they  imagine,  is  of  no  concern  to  them.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  regard 
the  moral  effect  on  the  scholars  as  the  principal  matter.  While  ihey  give  intense 
attention  to  the  scholars  in  this  respect  continually,  they  take  tlie  opportunity 
presented  of  something  faulty  occurring  either  in  the  regulation  of  the  instruc- 
tion, or  Ui  conduct,  to  introduce,  with  great  earnestness,  representations  and 
admonitions,  whidi,  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  they  proceed  frqm 
them,  receive  a  penetrating  character ;  and  what  they  have  once  begun  in  this 
way,  they  follow  out  with  systematic  zeal 

To  these  educating  agents  have  to  be  added,  in  the  fowrih  place,  those  which 
are  determined  by  the  relations,  and  especially  the  likes  and  dislikes  which 
arise  between  teacher  and  scholar.  Love  begets  love,  confidence  elevates  and 
strengthens ;  on  the  other  hand,  cold  repulsive  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  chills  the  pupil,  creates  ill-will,  and  may  inspire  even  hatred.  The 
results  in  this  case  are  often  of  great  Unportance  for  the  whole  education ;  and 
unquestionably  special  consideration  is  to  be  given  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher, 
not  merely  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  knowledge  he  may  possess,  but  to  the 
circumstances  now  named,  and  more  especially  to  the  many  relations  of  agree- 
ment or  of  opposition  which  can  bring  the  scholar  to  willing  association ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  an  oflen  invincible  repulsion. 

We  have  yet  to  discuss  the  first  of  those  pouits  suggested  in  the  beginning, 
—  the  educating  power  immediately  and  essentially  attached  to  the  instruction. 
With  regard  to  it,  we  expect  that  there  will  be  more  certainty  in  carrying  it 
out,  because  it  is  conditioned  by  its  more  close  connection  with  instruction ;  and 
a  full  examination  confirms  this  expectation.  We  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  its 
nature  in  general  The  traces  which  remain  behind  fVom  the  comprehension 
of  the  instruction,  give  rise  to  powers  for  the  comprehension  of  that  which  lies 
ui  the  same  direction  with  it, — ^powers  of  perception  and  observation,  of 
memory,  understanding,  and  judgment  of  the  most  manifold  kind,  as  well  as 
the  habits  of  attention,  of  diligence,  and  of  perseverance.    It  is  plain,  at  the 
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first  glance,  that  this  training  will  be  the  more  raluable,  the  greater  the  fiveli- 
ness  and  intensity  with  which  these  traces  are  odlected,  provided  onlj  the  mind 
do  not  be  wearied  out 

And  then  to  these  are  attached  fluther  workings  out  of  that  which  has  been 
alreadj  comprehended.  To  these  belong,  especially  in  an  objectiye  point  of 
▼iew,  the  regulating  laws,  which  not  unft^quentlj  extend  their  operations 
beyond  the  special  circumstances  in  connection  with  which  they  were  first 
formed ;  and  subjectively,  there  is  the  elevating  and  bracing  feeling  of  power 
in  one's  self  which  urges  on  the  scholar,  and  later  the  youth  and  the  man,  fit>m 
one  intellectual  height  to  another,  and  gives  him  the  energy  requisite  to  the  at- 
tainment of  his  aims. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  will  become  exceedingly  evident  if  we  look  at  it, 
as  it  were,  through  a  Inagnifying-glass,  in  that  education  which  the  previous 
ages  give  to  those  that  fbllow.  Let  us  take,  fbr  instance,  the  influences  which 
proceed  from  our  more  recent  speculative  philosophies.  It  has  often  been  be- 
lieved, that  even  although  these  brought  no  advantage  in  respect  of  the  matter 
which  they  supply  to  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  they  establish  no  knowledge  that 
promises  to  last,  yet  they  deserve  the  highest  praise  in  a  formal  point  of  view, 
or  in  respect  of  the  mental,  gymnasUo,  and  intellectual  exertion  and  strength- 
ening which  they  guarantee.  But  exactly  the  reverse  is  unquestionably  the 
result;  for  since  these  speculative  systems  move  in  distorted,  often  purely 
fanciful  forms,  the  formation  of  the  mind,  or  the  education  which  is  produced 
by  them,  must  bear  a  distorted  and  perverted  character.  They  impress  on  the 
mind  fanciful  laws  of  knowledge,  they  set  up  pictures  of  a  progress  in  which 
there  can  be  no  real  progress,  but  merely  the  fancy  that  there  is  progress.  And 
since  these  pictures  and  laws  work  as  misdirecting  powers,  the  intellectual 
training  must  necessarily  be  radically  corrupt  And  so  also  the  moral  training. 
On  the  one  side,  they  establish  presumption  and  superciliousness  in  reference  to 
that  worthless  and  perverted  acquisition.  On  the  other  hand,  they  depress  and 
unnerve,  where  they  ought  to  give  courage  and  spirit,  namely,  in  striving  after 
knowledges  which,  established  in  the  right  way,  possess  sufficient  tenacity  to 
remain  truth  for  all  time. 

This,  then,  is  the  full  extent  to  which  instruction  can  and  ought  to  act  with 
an  educating  power,  independently  of  special  arrangements  which  may  be 
added  for  the  purpose.  Most  decided  is  its  action  in  that  which  is  immediately 
attached  to  It ;  and  then  in  that  which  lies  near  to  it,  at  least  so  far  as  a 
special  individuality  is  not  presupposed  for  it  Everything  else, is  in  and  for 
itself,  not  in  its  power,  but  can  be  drawn  into  it  only  so  i^r  as  already  a  mental 
preparation  has  been  made  for  it  through  the  immediate  action  of  the  relations 
of  life.  The  relation  to  the  teacher  is  assuredly  a  relation  of  life,  but  only  a 
single  and  limited  one.  On  this  account  it  can  have  an  educating  power  (in  an 
elementary  way)  firesh  and  lively,  but  only  so  far  as  it  affects  the  mind  in  this 
character.  And  this  statement  already  fbmishes  us  with  the  answer  to  the 
question,  in  what  way  schools  are  fitted  to  extend  this  influence.  It  is  plain, 
without  further  investigation,  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  this  so  far,  but 
only  so  far  as  they  can  introduce  new  relations  of  life  which  shall  act  im- 
mediately on  the  inner  development  of  the  scholar. 
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L    EDUCATION — THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  AGE. 

Since  Pestalozzi^s  great  moyemeDt,  it  has  become,  at  least  in  Germany, 
a  universally  recognized  conviction,  that  only  by  means  of  an  improved 
popular  education,  can  the  many  defects  of  civil,  social  and  family  life 
be  thoroughly  corrected,  and  a  better  future  be  assured  to  our  posterity. 
It  may  be  asserted,  still  more  universally,  that  the  fate  of  a  people,  ha 
growth  and  decay,  depend,  ultimately  and  mainly,  on  the  education 
which  is  given  to  its  youth.  Hence  follows,  with  the  same  indisputable 
certainty,  the  next  axiom :  that  nation  which,  in  all  its  classes,  possesses 
the  most  thorough  and  varied  cultivation,  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  the 
most  powerful  and  the  happiest,  among  the  peoples  of  its  century ;  invin- 
cible to  its  neighbors  and  envied  by  its  contemporaries,  or  an  example 
for  them  to  imitate.  Indeed,  it  can  be  asserted,  with  the  exactness  of  a 
mathematical  truth,  that  even  the  most  reliable  preparation  for  war 
can  be  most  surely  reached  through  the  right  education  of  physically- 
developed  young  men.  This  conviction  also  gains  ground  in  Germany ; 
and  renewed  efforts  are  now  made  to  introduce  gymnastics  (tumen)  into 
the  system  of  common  school  education,  freed  from  all  cumbersome 
modifications,  and  restored  to  their  simple,  first  principles. 

But  the  problems  of  national  education  are  far  from  being  limited  to 
these  immediate,  practical  aims.  Its  workings  must  not  alone  cover  the 
present  and  its  necessities ;  the  great  plan  of  national  education  must 
comprehend  unborn  generations,  the  future  of  our  race,  the  immediate 
and  therefore  the  most  distant  Finally,  man  must  not  be  educated 
for  the  State  alone  (after  the  manner  of  Greece  and  Rome),  but  the 
highest  civil  and  educational  aim  must  be  to  lead  the  individual  and 
the  whole  race  toward  their  moral  perfection.  National  education  must 
therefore  extend  beyond  the  popular  and  expedient;  must  construct 
its  foundations  on  pure  and  universal  humanity,  and  then  raise  upon 
these  whatever  national  and  professional  wants  require.  This  grada- 
tion of  requirements  strictly  held,  will  prove  to  be  a  guiding  rule  of  great 
importance. 

Here  now,  it  may  seem — and  ^^  idealizing  educators  ^  have  frequently 
received  such  reproaches — as  if  in  these  demands,  far  off,  impossible 

*  Traoslatad  by  Emily  Meyer,  with  flight  Terbal  alteration!  and  abridgements. 
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problems  were  treated  of,  as  if  educational  Utopias  were  desired,  instead 
of  looking  after  what  is  nearest  and  most  necessary.  And  one  could  say, 
even  with  an  appearance  of  right,  that  inasmuch  as  we  perform  what  is 
near  and  sure,  we  approach,  at  least  progressively,  our  highest  goal. 
For  national  education  is  a  work  so  comprehensive,  complicated  and 
prodigious,  that  it  can  be  realized  only  in  &vorablt  periods  and  within 
very  circumscribed  limits. 

Admitting  this  last,  we  hope  still  to  show  how  directly  practical  the 
consideration  of  that  universal  question  of  principle  is,  and  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  present  will  only  reach  its  aim  by  beginning  at  this  point 
We  are  undeniably  entering  a  new  era.  We  are  preparing  to  cast  aside 
the  last  remnants  of  the  middle  ages.  Inherited  rights  are  precarious,  or 
at  least  they  can  claim  no  legal  sanction,  while,  nevertheless,  much  in 
our  manners  and  customs  remind  us  of  the  past  No  one  is  compelled 
to  serve  another,  and  no  individual  enjoys  in  idleness  the  profits  of 
another  man^s  labor ;  but  for  each,  labor  and  capacity  are  to  be  the  sole 
supports  of  his  position  in  life.  Thus  each  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
exertions,  and  the  path  of  unlimited  competition  and  zealous  effort  is 
opened  to  all. 

For  this  reason  there  should  no  longer  be  a  privileged  class,  but  to 
each,  approximately  at  least,  must  be  offered  every  thing  which  belongs 
to  a  universal  human  culture,  and  what  his  particular  capacities  de- 
mand or  are  able  to  appropriate.  Only  upon  these  two  conditions  can 
the  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  be  fitted  for  the  future  "  struggle  for 
existence,**  to  continue  equal  to  the  increased  requirements,  and  fulfill 
ably  his  chosen  calling. 

This  new  great  principle  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  to  all  which  their 
talents  can  grasp,  demands  a  plan  of  education  fundamentally  renovated 
and  reacljusted.  In  every  given  case,  the  education  must  be  strictly 
proportional  to  the  conditions  which  the  period  offers.  But  it  can  not  be 
denied,  that  in  the  present  period  this  proportional  relation  has  not  been 
reached ;  yes,  there  is  even  danger  that  it  may  be  missed  of,  by  a  mis- 
taken arrangement  of  details.  For  this  reason,  those  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  of  educating  rests,  must  recognize  clearly  the  final  aim  of 
the  same,  and  prepare  it  with  practical  certainty,  through  all  the  neces- 
sary grades.  Above  all,  therefore,  theoretically  there  must  be  no  vacil* 
lation  in  principles,  practically  no  failure  in  the  correct  issues !  If  we 
should  succeed  only  in  spreading  a  wholesome  light  over  these  two 
points,  we  should  feel  that  we  had  solved  our  present  problem. 

Our  politicians  and  State  educators  differ  widely  in  regard  to  that  aim; 
and  this  is  the  next  ground  where  the  struggle  should  begin.  Whoever 
con^ders  a  republic  the  highest  goal  to  which  a  State  can  attain,  laments 
that  ho  sees  no  republicans  around  him ;  these  true  education  must 
make.  But  what  the  republican  spirit,  in  which  the  people  are  to  be 
educated,  really  is,  there  is  no  thorough  insight.  This  spirit  is  the  op- 
posite of  that  which  has  till  now  existed,  and  which  sees  true  freedom 
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only  in  a  leveling  equality,  and  the  overthrow  of  old  authority  and  social 
barriers ;  and  above  all  admits  no  civil  compulsion  in  education.  Each 
individual  must  cultivate  himself  for  such  practical  purposes  as  he 
chooses,  and  as  well  as  he  can.  Education  and  its  institutions  must  be 
entirely  untrammeled.  As  a  fitting  example  we  can  refer  to  what  is 
related  of  North  America,  where  the  educational  conditions,  and  the 
consequent  family  life,  are  free  in  general  The  pupil  is  prepared,  as 
early  as  possible,  to  help  himself  onward,  in  some  form  of  profitable 
business.  The  greatest  activity,  and  the  richest  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty, is  the  aim  of  each.  Though  German  republicanism  may  reject 
these  principles,  it  must  still  admit  that  there  is  consistency  in  them, 
and  that  if  the  State  has  no  higher  aim  than  to  become  a  great  indus- 
trial and  fiscal  institution,  an  immense  phalanstery  for  the  most  enhanced 
pleasures  of  this  mortal  life,  this  purpose  is  being  realized  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  in  a  highly  practical  way,  and  without  unnecessary 
complications ;  not,  indeed,  without  already  displaying  the  moral  evils 
which  unavoidably  accompany  its  progress,  and  to  which  our  republican 
sages  persistently  fihut  their  eyes. 

Those  who  find  their  ideal  state  in  old  feudalism,  in  simple  submission 
to  the  fatherly  care  of  ^*  princes  by  the  grace  of  God,*^  and  see  in  a  fuU 
return  to  such  conditions  the  only  safety  from  the  dangers  of  the  present, 
must  also  contemplate  a  reform,  indeed  a  retrograde  movement,  of  the 
vducational  system.  They  will  insist  upon  clinging  to  old  things,  even  to 
preserving  what  is  decayed,  solely  because  it  is  consecrated  by  author- 
ity. Nor  are  we  without  example  of  this ;  for  we  find  a  North  German 
State,  betraying  a  lamentable  inconsistency  and  blindness  in  settling 
the  most  important  question  of  popular  education,  limits  the  range  and 
thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  thus  destroys  the  germs  of  its  future 
growth  as  a  State. 

These  two  parties — ^we  have  mentioned  only  their  extreme  character- 
istics, while  numerous  intermediate  grades  exist — designate  only  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  antithesis,  which  touches  all  the  political  and  social 
questions  of  the  age.  They  stand  upon  the  broad  field  of  the  literature 
and  opinions  of  our  time,  as  if  separated  by  a  wide  chasm,  and  in  irre- 
concilable hostility.  They  could,  however,  by  returning  to  their  first, 
true  principles,  and  acquiring  a  clearer  insight,  be  brought  to  recognize 
each  other ;  and,  instead  of  incessantly  quarreling,  be  made  to  acknowl- 
edge their  relative  rights,  and  work  harmoniously  upon  the  common  task 
of  improving  the  education  of  the  people.  We  consider  it  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  possible,  that  the  work  of  reconciliation  should  begin  with  a 
true  appreciation  of  popular  education,  which  is  the  common  aim  of 
both  sides.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  conservatives,  who  will  sacrifice 
nothing  which  is  sanctified  by  age  and  authority,  do  not  see  how,  in 
thus  destroying,  that  which  is  truly  valuable  and  enduring  can  be  pre- 
served. For  the  new  form  in  which  it  is  to  arise  more  enduringly,  does 
not  present  itself  so  distinctly  that  they  can  recognize  it    This  gives 
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them  a  right  to  protest  that  it  is  better  to  retain  the  oldest  positiye  form 
than  sink  into  the  nothingness  of  a  bare  negation ;  no  new  form  should 
be  introduced  which  is  not  at  least  a  full  compensation  for  the  old. 

On  the  other  side,  we  see  reformers  too  frequently  losing  themselves 
in  what  is  external  or  unessential.  They  do  not  often  get  beyond  empty 
plans  of  abolition.  They  are  clear  as  to  what  they  do  not  want,  but  do 
not  perceive  as  clearly  what  is  permanently  to  fill  the  place  of  that  which 
they  reject  They  are  deeply  mistaken  if  they  think,  that,  in  ridding 
themselves  of  certain  hindr^ices,  they  gain  creative  freedom,  the  power 
to  erect  a  positive  structure.  We  can  not  err,  in  asserting  that  most 
revolutions  have  fidled  and  become  unfbrtunately  retrogressive,  because 
their  leaders  did  not  know  what  they  wanted,  or  at  least  what  they 
ought  to  want 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  past  correctly,  and 
to  recognize  clearly  what  in  it  has  still  a  relative  right  to  continue,  and 
what  must  serve  as  a  transitional  basis  and  means  for  that  which  is  new 
and  necessary.  The  law  of  continuity,  of  gradual  transition,  which  we 
see  ruling  organic  life  with  irresistible  sway,  has  also  in  all  intellectual 
processes,  whether  political  or  social,  its  highest  authorization,  the  vio- 
lation of  which  never  escapes  punishment  We  might  call  it  the  educa- 
tional law  of  the  world's  history. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  presume  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  best 
thinkers  agree  upon  these  fiindamental  principles,  then  we  may  consider 
the  following  inference  as  admitted.  It  is  plain,  namely,  that  the  path 
of  this  gradual,  complete,  and  peaceful  transition  from  the  present  into 
the  new  period,  must  take  place  in  the  field  of  education ;  for  in  the 
growing  race,  the  old  and  new  time,  the  decaying  past  and  vigorously- 
developing  future,  meet  and  are  reconciled.  And  thus  in  this  direction, 
the  decisive  truth  is  proved : 

All  political  and  toeial  eontrovernes  0/ the  present  concentrate  finally 
in  the  question  qf  education;  hut  not  only  in  regard  to  what  must  he 
done  in  detail  and  immediately,  but  more  universally  still,  in  this: 
What  is  the  only  true  edueatum,  the  education  worthy  of  the  human 
being  f 

This  is  plainly  a  psychological-ethical  question.  It  can  be  decided — 
with  the  permission  of  our  practical  teachers— only  on  philosophical 
ground.  Not — and  here  experience  must  be  our  guide — not  that  a  cer- 
tain philosophical  system  is  to  construct  for  all  time,  an  educational  plan 
which  all  must  follow,  but  that  correct  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
human  intellect  must  first  fix  the  nature  and  the  end  of  all  human  edu- 
cation, and  must  at  the  same  time  designate  the  fundamental  principles 
by  which  the  several  questions  of  education  and  instruction  are  to  be 
decided.  Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  final  question :  Which 
one,  of  the  now  ruling  educational  systems,  is  best  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind  ?  ^  ^        .     ^  v 

(To  b«  continued.) 
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Earl  von  Raumer,  whose  "  History  of  Pedagogy  from  the  jBe- 
vival  of  Cldssical  Learning  to  our  own  TimeSy^  is  a  valuable  coDtri- 
bution  to  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  as  well  as  a  most  re- 
liable and  comprehensive  record  of  the  progress  of  pedagogical  de- 
velopment in  Europe,  as  affected  by  the  practice,  or  publications  of 
eminent  teachers  and  educators,  particularly  in  Germany,  was  bom 
in  Worlitz,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1783.  Until  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  under  private  tuition  at 
home,  when  he  was  placed  in  the  Joachimsthall  Gymnasium  at  Ber- 
lin, to  which  institution  his  elder  brother*  had  already  been  sent. 
From  this  Gymnasium  where  he  had  the  instruction  of  Mcierotto,  he 
went  in  1801,  to  the  university  at  Gottingen,  to  study  law  and  read 
with  Buttman;  to  Halle  in  1803,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Wolf  and 
Steffens;  in  1805  to  the  Mining  Academy  to  devote  himself  to 
mineralogy  under  Werner;  and  in  1808,  after  a  geological  explora- 
tion of  the  mountain  chains  of  Germany  and  France,  to  Paris  to 
continue  his  geological  studies.  While  at  Paris,  he  changed  some- 
what his  plans  of  life,  which  he  thus  describes  in  one  of  his  pub- 
lished lectures  on  education. 

"At  Paris  my  views  and  intentions  in  regard  to  the  fhture  occupation  of  my 
life  underwefnt  a  great  change,  which  was  brought  about  by  two  different 
causes.  For  one  thing,  I  had  learnt  by  my  own  experience  how  little  a  single 
individual  is  able  to  accomplish  for  the  science  of  mineralogy,  even  if  he  goes 
to  work  with  the  best  will  and  the  most  toilsome  industry ;  that  it  required, 
much  more,  the  united,  intelligent  and  persevering  labors  of  many,  in  order  to 
pass  fh)m  a  mere  beUef  in  the  laws  of  mineralogy  to  an  actual  perception  of  their 
operation  in  mountain  chains.  I  thus  became  convinced  that  we  ought  not  to 
work  for  science  as  individuals,  but  that  we  should,  after  passing  through  our 
own  apprenticeship,  instruct  others  and  train  them  for  the  pursuit  of  science. 
How  much  more  usefUl  is  it,  thought  I,  to  produce  one  new  workman  than  one 

*  FasDBBiOH  FOM  RAUMBa,  authof  of  HiBtory  of  HobenBtBaftn,  Privy  Counselor,  and 
ppofeiBor  wX  Berlin,  wu  bora  in  1781. 

Rudolph  vom  Raumbb,  author  of  the  **  Hmmj  on  InBtmctioo  in  German/'  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  Hiatorj  of  Pedafogy.and  Profeaaor  of  tba  German  Lanfuage  and  Literature  in 
Eriangen,  ia  u  aon  of  Karl,  and  wait  born  in  1616. 

The  late  Minitter  of  Public  Instruction  in  Pniasia,  waa  a  cousin  of  ProC  Karl  von  Raumer. 
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single  now  work,  seeing  that  the  former  can  execute  many  works,  and  even 
train  other  workmen.  Tbia  conviction  caused  me  to  turn  mj  attention  to  die 
question  of  education.  But  a  second  cause  operated  in  a  still  higher  degree  to 
produce  the  same  result  The  sad  time  that  had  passed  since  180G  had  ^edted 
me  with  horror  and  dismay;  it  had  made  me  wish  to  shun  the  society  of  my 
fellow-men,  and  had  quite  disposed  me  to  give  myself  up  to  the  most  solitary  re- 
searches among  the  mountains.  This  disposition  was  strengthened  at  Paris,  in 
the  midst  of  tlie  haughty  despisers  of  our  German  fatherland.  But  it  was  here, 
too,  where  hope  first  dawned  within  me,  wlMire  a  so^tary  light  beamed  toward 
me  through  the  darkness  of  night  I  read  Pestaloezi,  and  what  Fichte  says,  in 
his  'Addresses  to  the  German  Nation,'  about  Pestalozzi  and  education.  The 
thought,  that  a  new  and  better  Germany  must  rise  (rom  the  ruins  of  the  old  one, 
that  youthful  blossoms  must  spring  fix>m  tlie  mouldering  soil,  took  strong  bold 
of  me.  In  this  manner,  there  awoke  within  me  a  determination  to  visit  Pesta- 
lozsi  at  Yverdun. 

Fichte^s  Addresses  had  great  influence  on  mo.  Surrounded  by  Frenchmen, 
the  brave  man  pointed  out  to  his  Berlin  hearers  in  what  way  they  might  cast 
off  the  French  yoke,  and  renew  and  strengthen  their  nationality. 

He  promised  deliverance  especially  through  a  national  education  of  the 
Grermans,  which  he  indicated  as  the  conmiencement  of  an  entire  reformation  of 
the  human  race,  by  which  the  spirit  should  gain  a  complete  ascendency  over 
ihe  flesh.  To  the  question,  to  which  of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  actual 
world  he  would  annex  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  new  education,  Fichte  an* 
Bwered,  *  To  the  course  of  instruction  which  has  been  invented  and  brought 
forward  by  Henry  Pestalozsd,  and  which  is  now  being  successlully  carried  out 
under  his  direction.' 

He  then  gives  an  account  of  PestaloEzi,  and  compares  him  with  Luther,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  his  love  for  the  poor  and  destitute.  His  immediate  object, 
says  Ficlite,  was  to  help  these  by  means  of  education,  but  he  had  produced 
something  higher  than  a  scheme  of  popular  education, — ^he  had  produced  a  plan 
of  national  education  which  should  embrace  all  classes  of  society. 

Further  on  he  expresses  himself  in  his  peculiar  manner  on  the  subject  of 
Pestalozzi's  method,  which  he  criticises.  He  takes  exception  to  Pestalozzi's 
view  of  language,  namely, '  as  a  means  of  raising  mankind  from  dim  perceptions 
to  clear  ideas,'  and  to  the  Book  for  Mothers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  strongly 
recommends  tlie  development  of  bodily  skill  and  dexterity  proposed  by  Pesta- 
lozzi, for  this,  among  otlier  reasons,  that  it  would  make  the  whole  nation  fit  for 
mihtary  service,  and  thus  remove  the  necessity  for  a  standing  army.  Like  Pes- 
talozzi, he  attaches  a  high  value  to  the  skill  necessary  for  gaining  a  livelihood, 
as  a  condition  of  an  honorable  political  existence. 

He  especially  insists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  charge  itself  with  edu- 
cation. He  spoke  in  the  year  1808,  in  the  capital  of  Prussia,  which  had  been 
deeply  humiliated  by  the  unhappy  war  of  the  preceding  years,  and  in  the  most 
hopeless  period  of  Germany's  history. 

*  Would  that  the  state,*  he  said  to  a  Prussian  audience,  among  whom  were 
several  high  officers  of  state,  '  would  look  its  present  peculiar  condition  steadily 
in  the  face,  and  acknowledge  to  itself  what  that  condition  really  is ;  would  that 
it  could  clearly  perceive  that  there  remains  for  it  no  other  sphere  in  which  it 
can  act  and  resolve  as  an  independent  State,  except  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation ;  that,  unless  it  is  absolutely  determined  to  do  notlung,  this  is  now  all 
it  can  do ;  but  that  the  merit  of  doing  this  would  bo  conceded  to  it  undiminished 
and  unenvied.  That  we  are  no  longer  able  to  oflier  an  active  resistance,  was 
before  presupposed  as  obvious,  and  as  acknowledged  by  every  one.  How  then 
can  we  defend  our  continued  existence,  obtained  by  submission,  against  the  re- 
proach of  cowardice  and  an  unworthy  love  of  life  ?  In  no  other  way  than  by 
resolving  not  to  live  for  ourselves,  and  by  acting  up  to  this  resolution;  by 
raising  up  a  worthy  posterity,  and  by  preserving  our  own  existence  solely  in 
order  that  we  may  accompli^  this  object  If  we  had  not  this  first  object  of 
life,  what  else  were  there  for  ua  to  do?  Our  constitutions  will  be  made  for  us, 
the  alliances  which  we  are  to  form,  and  the  direction  in  which  our  miKtary  re- 
sources shall  be  apphed,  will  be  indicated  to  us,  a  statute-book  will  be  lent  to 
js,  even  the  administration  of  justice  will  sometimes  be  taken  out  of  our  hands ; 
we  shall  be  relieved  of  all  those  cares  for  the  next  years  to  come.    Education 
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iJone  has  not  been  thought  of;  if  we  are  seeking  for  an  oocopation,  let  us 
this  I  We  may  expect  that  in  this  occupation  we  shall  be  left  undisturbed.  I 
hope,  (perhaps  I  deceive  myselJ^  bat  as  I  have  only  this  hope  still  to  live  for,  I 
can  not  cease  to  hope,)  that  I  convince  some  Germans,  and  that  I  shall  bring 
them  to  see  that  it  is  education  alone  which  can  save  us  from  all  the  evils  by 
which  we  are  oppressed.  I  count  especially  on  this,  as  a  &vorable  curcumstanoe, 
that  our  need  will  have  rendered  us  more  disposed  to  attentive  observation  and 
serious  reflection  than  we  were  in  the  day  of  our  prosperity.  Foreign  hinds 
have  other  consolations  and  other  romedies;  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  pay  any  attention,  or  give  any  credit  to  this  idea,  should  it  ever  reach 
them ;  I  will  much  rather  hope  thai  it  will  be  a  rich  source  of  amusement  to 
tlie  readers  of  thdr  Journals,  if  they  ever  learn  that  any  one  promises  himself  so 
great  things  from  education.* 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  deep  an  impression  sudi  words  made  on  me^ 
as  I  read  them  in  Paris,  the  imperial  seat  of  tyranny,  at  a  time  when  I  was  in  • 
state  of  profound  melancholy,  caused  by  the  ignominious  slavery  of  my  poor 
beloved  country.  There  also  I  was  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  PesCaloozi's 
woric,  '  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  chUdren.'  The  passages  of  deep  pathos  in 
the  book  took  powerful  bold  of  my  mind,  the  new  and  great  ideas  excited  strong 
hopes  in  me;  at  that  time  I  was  carried  away  on  the  wings  of  those  hopes  over 
P^talozzi's  errors  and  fiulures,  and  I  had  not  the  experienos  which  would  hav« 
enabled  me  to  detect  these  easily,  and  to  examine  them  critically^ 

About  the  same  time  I  read  the  '  Report  to  the  Parents  on  the  state  of  the 
Pestalozsian  Institution ;'  it  removed  every  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  possi' 
bility  of  seeing  my  boldest  hopes  realized.  Hereupon,  I  immediately  resolved 
to  go  to  Tverdun,  which  appeared  to  me  a  green  oasis,  full  of  fresh  and  living 
springs,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  desert  of  my  native  land,  on  which  rested -the 
curae  of  Napoleon." 

At  an  age  when  most  men,  of  his  acknowledged  ability  aiid  schol- 
arship, are  only  thinking  of  securing  a  civil  employment,  which  shall 
bring  both  riches  and  honor,  Von  Raunier  hastened  to  Pestalozzi  at 
Yverden,  where  he  devoted  the  months  from  October  1809,  to  May 
1810,  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  elemen- 
tary instmction,  as  illustrated  by  the  great  Swiss  educator. 

After  returning  from  Switzerland,  he  was  first  appointed,  in  1810, 
to  an  office  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  mining  department ;  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1811,  to  the  professorship  of  mineralogy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  the  office  of  Mining 
Counselor  in  the  higher  mining  board  there.  In  the  latter  year  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Chapel-master  Reichardt,  with  whom,  in 
1 861,  he  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  his  golden  wedding.  In  1 8 1 9, 
he  was  transferred  to  Halle,  and  in  1823,  taking  a  dismissal  from 
the  Prussian  public  service,  he  went  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  was 
at  the  head  of  an  educational  institution  until  the  year  1827.  In 
that  year  he  became  professor  of  Natural  History  and  Mineralogy, 
at  the  University  of  Erlangen. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  both  at  Halle,  and  at  Erlangen, 
Prof,  Raumer  delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  Pedagogy,  which  he 
afterwards  published  in  four  parts,  the  first  of  which,  was  issued  1848, 

**  This  work  has  grown  out  of  a  aeries  of  lectures,  upon  the  history  of  educataoa. 
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which  I  delivered,  in  1822,  at  Halle,  and  several  jears  later,  from  1838  to 
1842,  at  Erlangen. 

The  reader  mav  inqoire,  how  it  was  that  my  attention  was  directed  to  this 
subject  ?  If  he  should,  it  will  perhaps  be  soiBcient  to  sa v  in  reply,  that  during 
the  thirty-one  years  of  my  professorBnip,  I  have  not  merely  interested  myself  in 
Ihe  Bdenee  to  which  my  time  was  devoted,  hot  also  in  its  corresponding  af%  and 
this  the  more,  because  much  of  the  instruction  \diich  I  gave  was  additional  to 
tny  regular  lectures,  and  imparted  in  the  way  of  dialogue.  This  method  stimu- 
ated  my  own  thoughts  too,  to  that  degree,  that  I  was  induced  as  early  as  the 
year  1819  to  publish  many  didactical  essays,  and  subsequently,  a  manual  for  in* 
•truction  in  Natural  History.  But  were  I  (»lled  upon  for  a  more  particular  ex- 
planatioii,  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  relate  the  many  experiences  of  my 
somewhat  eventful  life,  both  from  my  passive  years  of  training  and  instruction, 
and  from  my  active  years  of  educating  and  instructing  others.  This,  however, 
IS  a  theme,  to  which  I  can  not  do  justice  within  the  brief  compass  of  a  prefiice ; 
/hereafter  an  opportunity  shall  offer,  I  may  treat  it  in  another  place. 

And  vet  after  aU,  the  book  itself  must  bear  testimony  to  the  fitness  of  the 
author  for  bis  task.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  me,  to  say  that  I  have  been  taught 
by  Meierotto,  Buttman,  Frederick  Augustus,  Wolf;  Steffens,  Werner,  Pestalozzi, 
and  other  distinguished  men?  When  I  have  said  all  this,  have  I  done  any 
more  than  to  show  that  the  author  of  this  book  has  had  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  what  is  just  and  true? 

My  book  begins  with  the  revival  of  classical  learning.  And  Germany  I 
aave  had  preeminently  in  view.  Why,  by  way  of  introduction,  I  have  given  a 
Drief  history  of  the  growth  of  learning  in  Italy  from  Dante  to  the  age  of  Leo  X, 
the  reader  will  ascertain  from  the  book  itself  He  will  be  convinced,  if  not  at 
the  outset,  yet  as  he  reads  further,  that  this  introduction  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  German  didactics. 

A  history  of  didactics  must  present  the  various  standards  of  mental  culture, 
whidi  a  nation  proposes  to  itself  during  its  successive  eras  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment, and  then  the  modes  of  instruction  which  are  adopted  in  each  era,  in 
drder  to  realize  its  peculiar  standard  in  the  rising  generation.  In  distinguished 
men  that  standard  of  culture  manifests  itself  to  us  in  person,  so  to  speak,  and 
henoe  they  exert  a  controlling  influenoe  upon  didactics,  though  tliey  may  not 
themselves  be  teachers.  *  A  lofty  example  stirs  up  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and 
discloses  deeper  principles  to  guide  the  judgment* 

But  their  action  upon  the  intellectual  culture  of  their  countrymen  has  a  re- 
doubled power,  when  at  the  same  time  tbey  labor  directly  at  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, as  both  Luther  and  Melancthon  did  for  years.  This  consideration  has 
induced  me  to  srieot  my  characters  for  tliis  hist<H7  among  distinguished  teachers, 
those  who  were  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  their  contemporaries,  and  whose 
example  was  a  pattern  for  multitudes.  Such  an  one  was  John  Sturm  at  Stras- 
burg,  a  rector,  who  with  steady  gaze  pursued  a  definite  educational  aim,  organ- 
izing his  gymnasium  with  the  utmost  skill  and  disoemment,  and  carrying  out 
what  he  liad  conceived  to  be  the  true  method,  with  the  most  scrupulous  care. 
An  accurate  sketch  of  the  educational  efficiency  of  this  pattern  rector,  based 
upon  original  authorities,  in  my  opinion  conveys  &r  more  insight  and  instruction 
than  I  could  hope  to  afford,  were  I  to  entangle  myself  amid  fragmentary  sketches 
of  numberless  ordinary  schools,  framed  upon  Sturm's  plan. 

Thus  much  In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  this  history  has  taken  the  form 
of  a  series  of  biographies.  And  in  view  of  the  surprising  differences  among  the 
characters  treated  of;  it  can  not  appear  singular,  if  my  sketches  should  be  widely 
difforeat  m  their  form. 

There  was  one  thought,  which  I  will  own  occasioned  me  abundant  perplexi- 
.ty  during  my  labors.  If  I  was  about  to  describe  a  man,  who,  I  had  reason  to 
Bi^poaa,  <was  more  or  less  unknown  to  most  of  my  readers,  I  wont  about  the 
iask  with  a  light  heart,  and  depicted  his  life  and  labors  in  their  fUll  proportions, 
communicating  every  thing  which  could,  by  any  possibility,  render  his  image 
clearer  and  more  lifelike  to  the  reader.  But  how  different  the  case,  when  the 
educational  eflBciency  of  Luther  is  to  be  set  forth.  *  My  readers,'  I  say  to  my- 
•scA^  'have  long*been  aequainted  with  the  man,  and  they  will  not  thank  me  for 
^e  information  that  he  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1483: 
as  if  tbey  had  not  known  this  fh>m  their  youth  up.'    I  am,  therefore,  compelled 
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t«  omit  «U  such  particQlani,  and  to  confine  myself  ezdosiTely  to  hb  edncational 
efficiency.  And  yet  this  did  not  stand  alone ;  but  was  for  the  most  part  united, 
with  its  entire  influmoe,  both  to  the  church  and  the  state.  As  with  Luther,  so 
also  was  it  with  Kelancthon  and  others.  Considerate  readers  wUl,  hence,  pardon 
me,  I  hope,  when,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  they  aranot  fully  satisfied  with  my  sketches. 

In  another  r^pect,  too,  I  ought  perhaps  to  solicit  pardon,  though  I  am  reluct- 
ant to  do  so.  we  demand  of  historians  an  objective  portraiture,  eroedally  such 
as  shall  reveal  none  of  the  personol  sympathies  or  antipathies  of  the  writer. 
Now  it  is  proper  to  insist  upon  that  thith  and  Justice  which  wUl  recognize  tiie 
good  qualities  of  an  enem^,  and  acknowledge  tiie  fitiHts  of  a  firiend.  But  free 
n^m  likes  and  dislikes  I  neither  am,  nor  do  I  desire  to  be,  but)  according  to  the 
dictates  of  n^  consojepoe  and  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  will  signiQr  my  ab- 
horrence of  evQ  and  my  delight  in  good,  nor  will  I  ever  put  bitter  for  sweet  or 
sweet  for  bitter.  It  may  be,  too,  tlu^  a  strict  objectivity  requires  the  historian 
never  to  come  forward  himself  upon  the  stage,  and  never  to  express  his  own 
opinion  in  respect  to  the  fiicts  which  he  is  called  upon  to  chronicle.  Herefai  he 
is  not  allowed  so  much  freedom  of  action  as  the  dramatist,  who,  by  means  either 
of  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  or  of  the  chorus  between  each  of  the  acts,  comes 
forward  and  converses  with  the  public  upon  the  merits  of  his  play.  8uch  an  ob- 
jectivity, likewise,  I  can  not  boast  myself  of;  for  I  record  my  own  sentiments  freely 
where  I  deem  it  necessary.  And  surely  will  not  the  objectivity  of  history  gain 
more  by  an  unrestricted  personal  interview  with  the  histciian,  at  proper  inter^ls, 
than  by  compellmg  him  to  a  perpetual  masquerade  behind  the  fiictB  and  the  nar^ 
rative  7  Certainly  it  wiQ,  for  in  that  case  the  reader  dUscovers  tiie  character  of 
the  writer  in  his  opinions,  and  knows  what  he  himself  is  to  expect  ftx>m  the  nar- 
ration. He  likewise  observes  with  the  more  readiness,  where  the  writer,  though 
conscientiously  aiming  at  truth  and  impartiality,  nevertheless  betrays  symptoms 
of  human  infirmity  and  party  zeal.  From  a  dfiurch  historian,  for  instance,  who 
should  express  his  puritanical  views  without  reserve^  no  intelligent  reader 
would  expect  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  middle  ages. 

Another  motive  also  urges  me  to  a  free  expression  of  my  opinions,  and  that 
is,  in  order  thereby  to  allure  my  readers  to  that  close  familiarity  with  many  im- 
portant educational  subiects  which  the  bare  recital  of  fiicts  seldom  creates.  If) 
in  this  history,  the  ideal  and  the  methods  of  such  difiidrent  teachers  are  depicted, 
these  diverse  views  can  not  but  have  the  effect^  especially  those  practically  en- 
gaged in  training  the  young,  to  induce  a  comparison  of  their  own  aims  and  pro- 
cedure therewith.  Sentiments  that  harmontee  with  our  own  give  us  joy,  and 
inspire  us  with  the  pleasant  consciousness  that  our  course  is  the  right  one ; 
differing  or  opposing  opinions  lead  us  to  scrutinize  our  own  course,  even  as 
were  it  ano^er'S;  and  fh>m  such  scrutiny  there  results  either  perseverance 
based  upon  deeper  conviction,  or  a  change  of  course.  I  am  happy  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  this  practical  aim  has  been  my  chief  motive  in  undertaking  the 
present  work,  and  has  been  uppermost  in  my  thoughts  during  its  prosecution. 

As  fiur  as  possible,  I  have  depended  on  contemporaneoiis  sources,  and  in 
part  from  exceedingly  rare  works,  and  such,  as,  for  au|^  that  I  know  to  the 
eontrary,  in  the  present  age,  have  fiUlen  into  ahnoet  toial  oblivion.  And,  for 
this  reason,  I  was  the  more  influenced  to  render  a  service  to  the  reader,  by 
bringing  widely  to  his  view  the  men  and  the  manners  of  earlier  centuries, 
tiirough  the  medium  of  contemporaneous  and  characteristic  quotations.^' 

We  append  the  Contents  of  the  three  volnmes  of  Raomer's  great 

work,  from  the  edition  of  1847,  and  also  the  pre&oe  and  contents  of 

the  fourth  volume,  which  appeared  in  1854.     Since  the  publication 

of  the  fourth  volume,  a  new  edition  of  the  entire  work  has  been 

issued  in  four  large  octavo  volumes,  for  a  copy  of  which,  we  are  under 

obligations  to  the  author.    In  the  third  volume  there  are  numerous 

additional  paragraphs,  and  several  important  chapters,  viz.,  a  section 

of  ten  pages  on  ''  the  Church  and  School,''  ft  chapter,  (III)  on 

''Schools  of  Science  and  Art,"  another,  (TV)  of  nearly  ninety  pages 

on  the  '*  Education  of  Oirls,"  and  ah  essay  on  ''  Instruction  in  Oer 

man,"  of  eighty  pages,  by  his  son,  Pro£  Rudolph  von  Raumer. 
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Oeschichte  deb  Padagooik  Tom  wiederaafblQheii  klaniadier  studien  bit 
unsereEeit    [Hi8U>ry  (^  Pedagoffics^  or  cf  Ote  Scienee  <md  AH  (^  IkUicai^ 
the  revival  of  claadicai  studke  down  to  our  Ume,]    By  Karl  Ton  Baomer.    3  toIs. 
Stuttgard,  2d  edition,  1847. 
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Yalentin  Friedland.    Troliendorf.    4.  Michasl  Neander.    6.  John  Sturm.    6.  Wur 
temberg.    7.  Saxony.    8.  Jesuits.    9.  Universities.    10.  Yerbal  Realism.    11.  Fran 
cis  Bacon.    12.  Montaigne. 

Appendix. — I.  Thomas  PlaRer.    11.  Melancthon's  Latin  grammar.    III.  John  Sturm. 
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Coroenins.  C.  Combination  of  A  and  B.  D.  Ratich  and  similar  teachers,  a.  Ratich. 
b.  Locke,  c.  Hamilton,  d.  Jacotot.  e.  Ruthardt.  f.  Meierotto.  g.  Jacobs.  Con- 
dnding  remarks. 
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this  instruction  in  gymnasia  answered.  3.  Grades  of  natural  knowledge.  4.  Begin- 
nings. 5.  Science  and  art.  6.  Mathematical  instruction  and  elementary  instruction 
in  the  knowledge  of  nature.  7.  InstroctioA  in  mineralogy.  8.  Characteristics  of 
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The  entire  Contents  of  this  work,  including  the  firarth  Toliime,  and  the  addi* 

tions  referred  to  on  the  preceding  page,  have  been  translated  expressly  Tor,  and 

nublished  in  the  ^* American  Journal  qf  EducationJ" 
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[Tnadiltd  for  thb  JowmI,  Ami  IIm  Gwbmb  of  KmI  voo  Raomer.] 


Plior.  Raum]^  introduceB  the  third  volume  of  bis  *^HUtory  of  Ped- 
ngogy  "  with  the  following  remarks : —    * 

In  thifl  third  Toliiiiie,  I  am  ftr  ftom  wbhiog  to  pot  ibrth  a  tyftein  of  pedagogy. 
I  baY«  been  deeply  impreised  by  tome  atrong  expreaskna  of  the  great  Baoon, 
against  ayflteinatizera. 

'*  The  wonder  of  men  at  learning  and  at  the  arte,"  he  Myt,  "  has  been  made  to 
increase  by  the  conning  and  technical  arts  of  those  who.  having  studied  the  sci- 
ences, gave  oat  that  they  were  perfect  in  them  and  had  broagfat  them  to  comple- 
tion. For  when  men  torn  their  attention  to  systems  and  snMivisions,  these  sys- 
tenw  seem  to  them  to  include  every  thins,  and  to  contain  within  themselves  all 
matter  which  relates  to  the  subject  And  though  such  system  may  be  ill  filled 
out,  or  as  it  were  empty,  still  they  impose  upon  the  common  understanding  by  the 
form  and  fiishion  of  a  perfect  science.  The  first  and  oldest  investigators  of  truth, 
however,  with  more  fiuthfulneas  and  good  fbrtime,  bestowed  the  knowledge  which 
they  had  received  from  the  observation  of  things,  and  wished  to  preserve  for  use, 
in  the  form  of  aphorisms,  or  short  separate  thoughts,  not  knit  togetlier  in  any 
method ;  and  thns  they  did  not  firign  and  pretend  to  set  forth  the  whole  of  their 
art" 

So  fax  Baoon.  As  I  abide  by  his  doctrine,  and  therefore  do  aoi  pretend  to  set 
forth  the  whole  extent  of  my  subject,  the  reader  will  find,  instead  of  a  system  of 
pedagogy,  mostly  descriptions  of  single  pedagogical  sobjecti.  These,  moreover, 
are  not  treated  at  all  after  any  one  plan.  Sometimes  the  presentation  is  of  a  his- 
torical kind  ;  sometimes  I  have  considered  rather  the  present  time.  Sometimes 
the  theoretical  side  is  most  prominent,  and  sometimes  the  practical.  In  this  I 
was  infiuenced  by  the  various  characters  of  my  subjecta,  by  my  greater  or  less 
knowledge  of  them,  and  by  the  mode  in  which  they  had  appeared  to  me  in  learn- 
ing and  teaching ;  in  short,  by  my  own  experience  of  them.  If  I  had  undertaken 
to  discuss  all  these  subjects  in  one  and  the  same  way,  the  work  would  have  been 
done  in  a  colorless,  monotonous  manner ;  and  such  a  method  would  evidently 
have  been  very  ckisely  connected  with  the  evolutk>n  of  a  system. 

The  reader  here  receives  the  first  division  of  the  third  part  In  the  second 
division  will  be  treated  instruction  in  the  sutyeets  omitted  in  the  first  As  a  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  work,  I  have  thought  of  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
present  condition  of  pedagogy ;  and  am  even  desirous  of  endeavoring  to  portray 
tmly  and  impartially  the  most  eminent  of  living  teachers. 

I  know  well  how  diAcalt  is  this  task,  and  how  moch  self-denial  it  implies. 
Perhaps  an  author  who  has  entered  his  sixty-fiftti  year  is  better  fitted  for  such  a 
task  than  younger  men,  who  yet  are  *'  vigorous  in  love  and  hate."  It  Is  more 
easy  for  one  near  the  end  of  his  life  to  speak  of  the  present  as  if  it  already  lay 
tar  behind  him,  as  it  soon  will. 

Erlangen,  June  1st,  1847.  Kasl  von  Raombe. 

We  shall  continue  oar  translations  from  this  volume  until  we  have 
completed  them,  by  the  reproduction  of  the  whole  of  Prof.  Raumer^s 
great  work  in  the  English  language. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THI    lARUBtT   CHILDHOOD. 

**  Speak,  that  I  maj  see  thee,"  said  a  Greek. 

Accordingly,  the  child  being  unaUe  to  speak,  oomea  into;  the  world, 
as  it  were,  invisible ;  and  long  preserves  the  deepest  incognito.  All 
the  care  of  the  parents  is  bestowed  upon  the  little  helpless  body ; 
physical  education  is  the  main  object  This  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  Spartans  used  a  rude  method  of  alleviating  the 
task,  by  passing  a  sentence,  upon  the  new-born  child,  of  life  4f  its 
body  seemed  healthy,  of  death  if  not.  Eousseau^s  doctrine  was  little 
better.  *^  I  could  not  trouble  myself,"  he  says,  ^  about  a  sickly  child, 
if  it  were  to  live  to  be  eighty  years  old.  I  ean  not  be  ooneemed 
about  any  pupil  who  is  a  burden  to  himself  and  to  those  who  have 
the  care  of  bim.^' 

To  give  all  the  honor  to  the  body  is  a  coarse  and  brutal  estimate 
of  man.  Such  barbarians  would  not  have  thought  worth  preserving 
the  life  of  Kepler,  the  great  German  astronomer,  who  came  into  the 
world  a  sickly  seven  months'  child. 

Rousseau,  in  his  teachings  as  to  physical  education,  has  kept  in 
view,  as  his  ideal,  a  completely  healthy  North  American  savage ;  a 
rule  which  will  not  serve  for  us  domesticated  Europeans.  But  one 
extreme  introduces  another;  there  prevailed,  for  great  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  especially  in  France,  a  frivolous,  unnatural  meth- 
od even  in  the  education  of  small  children.  We  have  already  be- 
come acquainted  with  these  unnatural  ways:  the  frizzle-wigged  boys, 
with  laced  coats,  and  swords  at  their  sides ;  and  the  little  frizzle-headed 
grirls,  with  their  great  hoop-petticoats.  By  their  contests  against 
these  evils,  Rousseau  in  France  and  his  followers  in  Germany,  as  ad- 
vocates of  natural  principles,  did  great  service  to  the  cavse  of  physi- 
cal education.  The  extreme  views  which  they  held,  as  happens  at 
every  reaction,  disappeared  with  time,  and  the  real  good  remained. 

To  refer  once  more  to  a  few  points.  Rousseau  admonished  moth 
^rs  of  their  maternal  duties,  in  striking  terms.  It  is  not  nurses,  but 
they  themselves,  who  are  destined  to  bring  .up  their  children.  If 
'  they  would  have  their  children  love  them,  they  must  wait  upon  them 
with  efficient  maternal  love.*  He  zealously  combated  the  abominable 
custom  of  swaddling  cliildren,  as  a  child  so  swathed  up  can  not  ex- 
ercise any  of  its  limbs ;  and  recommended  cool  bathing,  fresh  air, 
simple  diet,  and  a  costume  permitting  the  freest  exercise  of  the  body. 

However  correct  these  views  are  in  the  main,  it  would  not,  as  has 
already  been  said,  be  a<!visal)le  to  follow  Rousseau  absolutely.     He  is 

*  GelUtts  bad  alreMlj  (12, 1,)  laid  dowo  tht  same  piineiplM ;  m  had  Ernesti  aAcr  him. 
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no  physician — be  even  hates  physicians;  proceeds  recklessly,  and 
often  blindly,  after  his  Huron  ideal ;  and  is  determined,  either  by 
bending  or  breaking,  to  harden  the  French  children.* 

The  little  work  of  the  able  physician,  Hufeland,  on  the  contrary, 
his  '*  Good  Advice  to  Jiothert,  on  the  Physical  Education  of  their 
Childrerij*^  is  highly  to  be  recommended.  Intelligent  mothers  may 
safely  follow  his  advice,  particularly  as  to  diet,  where  so  many  go 
astray.  According  to  Hufeland,  coffee  and  tea  are  altogether  unneces- 
sary to  children;  he  prohibits  the  usual  overwheUning  of  children  in 
thick,  soft  feather-beds,  and  their  sleeping  in  heated,  unventilated 
rooms ;  recomn^ending,  instead,  the  utmost  cleanliness,  and  especially 
what  he  calls  air  and  water-baths. 

Children  do  not  give  information ;  we  do  not  see  into  the  quiet  and 
hidden  secrets  of  their  existence.  In  instruction,  the  most  helpless 
scholar  will  receive  the  most  assistance .  from  the  intelligent  teacher. 
But  we  often-  have  to  stand  in  doubt  and  irresolution  by  the  cradle, 
and  to  recommend  our  child  to  the  care  of  its  angel  in  heaven.  I 
have  known  farmers'  wives,  who  permitted  their  children  to  play  in 
the  street,  without  any  care.  And  if  any  one  drew  their  attention  to 
the  danger,  they  would  say,  '*  My  cliild  is  not  three  years  old  yet — 
the  angels  take  care  of  those.'*  Their  idea,  probably,  was  that  after 
the  third  year,  when  tbe<  child  is  more  active  and  intelligent,  it  can 
take  care  of  itself. 

But,  although  the  inner  life  of  the  child  is  a  secret  to  us,  we  may 
l>e  confident  that  its  mind  is  no  vacant  space,  but  a  place  consecrated 
by  baptism,  in  which  are  slumbering  the  seeds  of  divine  gifts,  which 
shall  develop  with  advancing  years.  But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
the  mother  can  do  nothing  for  the  child  in  the  first  years  of  its  life, 
except  in  the  mere  matter  of  physical  care.  Is  the  heartfelt  love 
which  inspires  this  care  nothing  ?  Who  knows  whether  it  is  not  this 
love  which  implants  the  first  seeds  of  the  answering  love  in  the  child's 
heart?  Shall,  then,  the  dependence  of  little  children  upon  their 
mother  be  only  animal  and  selfish  ?  Who  can  tell  how  much  influ- 
ence the  beautiful  cradle-songs  of  the  mother  have  upon  the  child  ? 
And,  above  all,  we  believe  that  the  intercession  of  the  parents  brings 
a  blessing. 

With  the  acquisition  of  speech,  begins  a  new  course  of  life  for  the 
child;  and  it  comes  out  of  its  mysterious  isolation.  Learning  to 
speak  is  connected  with  learning  to  walk ;  f  and  these  two  compre- 

*  For  invtmnee,  RouaMau  rejecte  Loeke't  admoiiitioD  n«ver  to  permit  a  child,  wheti  h««ted» 
to  lift  down  on  damp  ground,  or  to  driak  eold  drink. 

t  Pint,  to  creep.  Tliit  ■trenfftheot  both  armi  and  legk.  A  ehlld  who  learns  to  creep  woll 
will,  as  lie  begins  to  go  apright,  sad  often  fclls  down  In  trying,  usually  come  down  on  Ms 
bands  and  arms,  which  he  has  lasrnsd  to  use.    Children  who  hsTe  not  crept  Ikll  nore  swk* 
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hend  the  first  elementary  instruction  of  a  cliild.  I  anticipate  the 
question,  what  reason  is  there  why  children  should  be  born  dumb, 
and  require  almost  a  year  before  they  can  speak  a  word  ?  It  is  be- 
cause they  must  needs  awake  gradually  from  their  deep,  nine  months' 
embryonic  slumber.  Light  awakens  the  eyes,  sound  the  ears,  and  in 
this  way  the  senses  beeome  active,  and  of  themselves  receive  impres- 
sions from  the  world  around.  This  is  the  beginning  of  living,  and  of 
experience.  It  is  when  the  child's  impressions  malure  into  ideas  that 
there  arises  within  him  the  need  of  expressing  himself;  words  are 
the  ripe  fruit  of  childish  experience.*  It  is  provided  that  the  attempt 
to  speak  shall  not  be  made  too  soon,  by  the  original  influence  of  the 
organ  of  speech.  If  this  is  overcohie,  there  is  in  most  cases  an  end 
of  a  judicious  course  of  learning  language.  Such  children  misuse 
the  treasure  of  language,  which  others  have  laid  up ;  and,  as  if  orna- 
menting themselves  with  the  feathers  of  others,  they  allow  their 
thinking  and  speaking  to  be  done  for  them. 

Learning  to  speak  is,  in  part,  a  mental  process,  and  partly  bodily. 
The  latter  portion  of  it  is  concerned  with  the  training  of  the  origin- 
ally awkward  organs  of  speech.  Children  themselves  take  pleasure 
in  this  practice,  and  very  often  say  and  repeat  words  and  phrases  for 
the  sake  of  speaking.  Their  ears  learn  gradually  to  apprehend  more 
accurately  and  fully  the  words  pronounced  before  them,  and  thus  they 
become  able  to  pronounce  them  better.f 

The  mental  labor  of  the  child  in  learning  language  consists  in  the 
correct  comprehension  and  experience  of  the  thing  to  be  expressed 
and  in  the  memory  of  the  right  word  for  it.  Without  any  stiff, 
schoolmaster-like,  incessant  pronouncing  over  before  him,  the  child 
observes  for  himself  the  names  of  things  by  repeatedly  seeing  the 
same  things  always  called  by  the  same  names;  cherries,  for  instance, 
always  called  cherries.  In  the  same  manner,  he  learns  from  grown 
persons  words  and  phrases  to  express  his  inward  impulses ;  hb  wishes, 
desires,  pain,  pleasure,  dEc| 

The  ideal  to  be  pursued  in  the  child's  first  learning  to  speak,  is  the 
same  which  should  remain  such  all  his  life  as  a  man ;  namely,  truth  ; 
adequacy ;  the  fullest  correspondence  of  the  thing  to  be  expressed 
with  that  which  is  expressed ;  of  the  inner  seeing,  feeling,  thinking 
with  the  verbal  language.    To  such  a  correspondence  and  trnth  we 

wardljr  aud  danferoualj.  And  ttiU  how  haatj  are  pareoCf  In  hornrinf  their  chihlrtn  on* 
ward,  and  foroinf  tham  to  walk  witboat  haTinf  ercpC ! 

*  J.  M.  G«aaer  aaya :  '*Tha  Oretka  haTa  a  nart  Tahiabla  word,  kgm,  whh  a  kroad 
aifnificance.  For  it  may  mean  either  rtoaom  orapeaaA.  When  the  word  baa  ripened  within, 
then  It  can  be  apoken  out  The  ehild  doea  not  learw  to  apeak  Ilka  a  parrot ;  it  la  no  orfan* 
hKd  ache  to  return  what  la  apokea  to  It,  At  leaal.  It  wifht  never  to  be  tanfht,  bjr  the  ineca- 
pant  chaOerlnr  of  noraaa,  *e.,  parrot-like  habita  of  Imltatiaf  each  ehatterinf  .*< 

tSMUM^iMp^oBtbetrainlof  oftbe  Mima.     %  8—  Attgoatln'a  Conftatiopi,  Ub.  I.,  g, » 


should  educate  the  child ;  it  is  this  quality  vhich  characterizes  the 
greatest  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers. 

The  mother  usually  gives  the  first  elementary  instruction  in  lan- 
guid, and  may  commonly  be  expected*  proceeding  in  a  natural  man- 
ner, and  with  sure  instinctive  tact,  to  do  what  is  right ;  while  the 
subsequent  instruction  in  language,  by  teachers  who  boast  of  using 
the  best  methods,  is  very  often  extrenoely  fantastic,  and  well  calculated 
to  defile,  or  entirely  to  dry  up,  the  deep  and  living  sources  of  human 
language.  Let  him  who  desires  to  instruct  mothers  in  this  thing  be 
cautious;  let  Pestaiozzi's  *'  Book  for  Mothen'''  be  a  warning  example 
to  him.  Instead  of  intelligent  mothers,  eagerly,  freely,  and  delight- 
edly teaching  their  beloved  children  to  talk,  as  opportunity  serves,  we 
shall  have,  by  means  of  these  methodologists,  stiff,  wooden  school- 
mistresses, giving  methodical  lessons  in  language  to  children  one  year 
old,  every  day  at  a  fixed  time.* 

It  might  almost  be  believed  that  unrhytlimic  language  is  not  for 
children,  but  song;  which  passes  so  magically  into  iheir  hearts,  and 
theocc  into  their  memories. 

Scarcely  can  children  speak,  when  many  jmrents  are  at  once  uneasy 
to  have  tliem  learn  all  sorts  of  things.  A  confused  idea  of  education 
prevails,  like  a  dusky  phantom,  in  our  day;  to  which  many  parents 
blindly  submit,  without  examining  whether  his  authority  is  legitimate. 
I  shall  hereafter  s^»eak  more  fully  of  this  tyranny,  which  must  bear 
the  blame  when  parents  induce  or  force  their  children  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  at  Uie  earliest  possible  moment,  especially  if  it  is  too  early .f 
^  Good  tilings  take  time,^'  says  the  proverb.  The  child  grows  in 
mind  as  in  body;  unpreocoupied  and  intelligent  attention  by  the 
teacher  is  necessary,  in  order  to  observe  whether  he  is  ready  for  any 
particular  subject.  How  few  exercise  this  observation !  The  farmer 
might  put  them  to  shame,  who  watches  closely  to  see  whether  his 

*  See  »  Uittory  of  Pt4ngogyy  Vol.  11.^  p.  411, 2d  cd.  I  th«U  njr  more  oo  this  point  wbea 
■pc«kinj(  of  the  vocalled  intuitional  instruction. 

tThis  haste  is  doubljr  material  in  a  time  when  a  celebmted  pedafofiie  tentures  to  praise 
hit  widely-known  system  of  instruction  fn  readin|^  as  follows :— ^'  It  makes  the  child  eon« 
HCiouR  of  his  actions,  hy  oti^erviiig  how  he  fonns  one  or  another  letter  by  his  organs  of 
speech :  "—it  is  designed  **to  direct  the  children's  attention  to  tbelr  aetioiM,  by  this  regulated 
practice."  Tliis  bcginuinf  is  continued  by  instrtKtlon  in  •'  loftcal  and  esthetiqal  reading : " 
in  which  the  reason  is  every  where  given  **  why  the  reading  is  to  t>e  so  and  not  otherwise*" 
which  le  called  ^  reading  with  a  distinct  Consciousness."  This  method  is  carried  to  such  an 
unuatiiral  extent,  that  any  plain  woman,  who  has  been  made  to  believe  that  she  ought  to 
teach  ber  children  to  read  in  tlita  way,  and  no  other,  had  better  quite  give  up  instructiiig 
them  at  all. 

I  shall  speak  in  another  place  of  the  wretched  **  thinking  method"  of  teaching  hmgoage, 
whicit  i**  eo  utterly  repugnant  \»  the  youthliil  miture ,  which  driea  np  the  very  marrow,  ite- 
stroys  the  feeling  for  poetry  ..and  misunderstands  and  despisM  all  childlike  simplicity  ;  deify- 
ing, in  its  stead,  a  so-called  "  coDsciousiiess,"  commonly  an  empty  form.  Let  us  hope  that 
Uie  good  natural  character  of  the  German  youth,  ao  hard  l»  eoclirpate,  can  maintain  a  •tronf 
opposition  to  thia  unreasonable  training  in  MU^omridaraitioa  aad  sel^fliani^icmeiit,  anUI 
tiMir  teaehen'  qrca  thaU  b«  opamd  to  their  tzcaadiagtf  luiBatiinl  thMrjr  and  proeaedinf  • 
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colt  is  strong  enoagh  to  cany  saddle  and  bridle.  If  he  errs,  and 
harnesses  him  in  too  early,  the  beast  is  worked  bejond  his  strength ; 
and  I  have  with  grief  known  more  than  one  boy  broken  down  by 
similar  untimely  and  excessive  labor.  The  fiirmer  knows  but  one 
mode  of  bringing  his  poor  beast  to  his  strength  again ;  he  looses 
him,  and  turns  him  into  the  green  meadows.  I  know  of  no  better 
mode  of  restoring  a  boy,  so  broken  down,  than  a  similar  vacation  in 
the  country. 

The  child  therefore  must  not  too  soon  proceed  from  hearing  to 
reading,  from  speaking  to  writing.  He  should  at  first  be  kept  within 
the  region  of  the  li\nng  voice  {vox  viva,)  In  his  mother  he  should 
love  and  respect  his  only  source  of  tales,  songs,  Ac ;  she  vrill  speak 
to  him  in  an  appropriate  style.  Even  the  Bible  must,  at  first,  not  be 
read  by  the  child,  but  must  be  narrated  to  him  in  a  (^  style.  Tell- 
ing and  listening  form  a  beautiful  bond  of  afl^tion  between  mother 
and  child  ;  while,  when  he  begins  to  learn  to  read,  he  often  turns  his 
back  to  his  mother,  sets  himself  down  in  a  comer  and  devours  books. 

While  I  must  oppose  this  intellectual  hothouse  forcing  of  children, 
there  is  another  matter  which  many  parents,  led  astray  by  Rousseau 
and  his  sect,  put  off  far  too  long.  «Onr  pious  forefathers  used  to  teach 
their  youngest  children  to  pray,  and  to  know  edifying  Bible-texts  and 
hymns.  A  child's  heart  finds,  in  prayer,  the  life  of  its  life;  and  the 
deep  impression  never  fades,  and  consecrates  its  whole  existence,  even 
until  death.  Yet  these  illaminati  arose,  inquiring,  What  can  a  child 
think  about  the  names  of  God  and  Christ  ? — and  children's  prayers 
were  in  many  families  discontinued.*  Would  to  God  that  grown 
persons,  with  all  their  so-mueh-praised  '^  consciousness,"  were  as  capa- 
ble of  deep  and  heartfelt  prayer,  and  of  trust  in  their  heavenly  father, 
as  children  whom  a  pious  mother  has  taught  to  pray  I  But  unless 
grown  persons  become  Hke  children,  they  can  not  so  pray ;  and  men 
would  destroy  even  this  strength  of  feeble  ohildren  I 

I  shall  hereafter  discuss  the  beginnings  of  various  branches  of 
instruction. 

INFANT  SCBOOIA 

The  farmers^  wives  in  a  Silesian  village,  in  the  year  1817,  at  the 
suggestion  of  an  excellent  landlord,  contrived  an  agreement  that^dur* 
ing  harvest-time,  when  they  were  busy  in  the  fields,  one  and  another 
should  take  turns  in  remaining  in  the  village  and  taking  care  of  all 
the  children.  The  plan  was  certainly  very  praiseworthy  and  intelli- 
gent, and  to  be  recommended  in  all  similar  cases ;  «.  ^.,  when  a  num* 
her  of  mothers  are  occupied  in  washing  or  factory  labor — in  short, 
wherever  there  is  the  same  occasion. 


•  Se«  RouMeaa  and  PhilMthropinam,  in  "  Bitt^r^  qf  SdmoHpnt"  Vol  II.,  pp.  SB6|  aOL 
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Though  there  are  many  iofaot  achoolf  which  did  Dot  originate 
in  this  neoewitji  atUl  the  idea  is  cWeely  related  to  them. 

The  bond  of  affection  which  connects  the  members  of  a  family  is^ 
at  the  present  tine,  joontinually  slackeping*  Father,  mother,  children, 
each  have  their  own  views,  and  follow  their  owji  paths.  Every  thing 
which  aids  in  this  unfortunate  dissolution  and  scattering  of  families 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  Pestalozzi  ielt  this  deeply.  To  him 
the  family  sitting-room  was  so  holy  that  he  even  opposed  sending 
children  to  school  at  a&  early  periody  and  would  have  the  first  ele- 
mentary instruction  confided  to  the  mother.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
infant  schools  contemplated  the  opposite  of  this,  and  were  school* 
rooms  instead  of  home-rooms. 

Attendance  at  the  infant  school  by  children,  whos^  mothers  remain 
at  home  and  are  not  obliged  to  labor  elsewhere  for  their  support, 
should  ordinarily  not  be  allowed ;  certainly  not  encouraged.  I  say 
this  of  children  under  six  years  of  age — of  those  not  arrived  at  school 
age,  and  whose  mothers  would  therefore  not  b^  expected  to  instruct 
them,  but  only  to  give  them  maternal  care  and  protection.  To  whom 
else,  in  God^s.  name,  than  mothers  should  that  duty  be  intrusted ; 
and  who  would  vesture  to  perform  i|^  uncalled? 

Such  are  my  views ;  and  I  hope  tt^it  .they  will,  in  general,  be  a^t 
cepted.  Still  I  must  confess  with  pain  that,  at  the  present  day,  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule  increase.  Our  day  is  a  day  oi  succedanea. 
A  succedaneum,  accordingly,  must  be  had  for  a  large  class  of  moth-* 
ers ;  especially  for  unnatiu-al  mothers.  But  it  may  be  objected,  where 
is  the  use  of  saying  that  mothers  ought  to  be  so  and  so,  and  of  turn- 
ing away  from  what  is  actually  practicable  ?  When  so  many  moth" 
ers  fulfill  their  maternal  duties  so  ill  that  they  rather  injure  their  chili 
dren  in  all  ways,  shall  not  every  one,  in  whom  there  remains  one 
spark  of  Christian  sympathy,  lay  hold  and  save  all  that  can  be  saved! 
Shall  we  not  at  least  bring  these  poor  children,  for  a  few  hours  daily, 
into  a  better  and  purer  physical  and  intellectual  atmosphere,  so  as  to 
give  them  more  strength  to  resist  a  corrupted  atmosphere  for  the  rest 
of  the  time  ?  Will  not  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  perhaps  afford 
the  means  of  acting  upon  the  mothers  themselves,  and  of  bringing 
them  into  a  better  way  ? 

W«bo  could  oppose  to  such  applications  of  the  principles  of  love  a  mere 
stiff  adherence  to  what  ought  to  be  ?  Only  so  far  would  we  adhere  strict? 
ly  to  principles  and  rules,  especially  the  fundamental  laws  of  divine  and 
human  order,  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  becoming  so  estranged  from  them 
and  accustomed  to  our  substitutes  as  at  last  to  think  these  absolutely 
right.  We  would  rather  use  all  possible  means  to  aid  in  re-establishing 
those  ancient  and  obsolete  laws,  and  a  piooaand  honorable  family  life. 
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There  is  a  second  thought,  which  I  can  not  avoid  expressing;  it 
relates  to  the  mode  in  which  the  unhappy  condition  of  these  children 
is  to  be  remedied.  The  problem  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the 
art  of  education  ;  and  but  few  men  have  the  gifb  which  enable  them 
to  pass  many  hours  a  day  with  a  crowd  of  little  children  in  a  natural, 
childlike  manner,  without  affected  childishness,  and  to  do  the  right 
thing  every  moment,  with  assured  tact,  and  without  uncertain  and 
uneasy  meddling. 

But  what  are  the  consequences  of  failure  jn  this  direction  ?  I 
may  be  excused  if,  at  the  risk  of  going  too  far,  I  present  a  sketch  of 
the  errors  which  in  such  a  case  are  probable,  and  which  have  some- 
times actually  happened. 

Children  not  yet  of  school  age  are  collected  together  in  a  school- 
room. If  they  were  taken  into  an  inclosed  meadow  in  the  woods, 
where  they  could  play  at  making  sand-houses,  their  instructor  would 
have  scarcely  any  thing  to  do  except  to  keep  an  eye  upon  their  live- 
ly, unwearied,  and  mostly  innocent  fancies ;  indeed,  he  would  scarcely 
have  any  thing  at  all  to  do. 

What  a  task  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  preserve  from  weariness, 
to  oversee  and  govern  a  crowll  of  children  shut  up  together  in  a 
T9om  !  A  mother  can  often  scarcely  get  along  with  only  four  or  five 
children  ;  and  has  to  require  the  help  of  the  older  ones. 

A  method  has  unfortunately  been  invented  of  meeting  the  exigency  ; 
but  how  ?  The  poor  children,  who  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed  a 
vacation  up  to  their  sixth  year,  and  thus  would  have  suffered  no  wea- 
riness, have  to  sit  still  on  benches  and  at  desks,  and  study.  Although 
it  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  an  introduction  to  the  school,  it  is 
nevertheless  itself  a  school.  When  a  good  mother  at  home  repeats 
or  sings  a  stanza  to  her  children  until  they  can  say  it  or  sing  it  after 
her,  this  is  harmless  private  teaching  and  learning.  But  how  differ- 
ent is  the  proceedings  in  such  schools  where  a  multitude  of  little 
children  learn,  repeat,  and  sing  by  rote  and  simultaneously  ! 

Many  teachers  suppose  that  they  must  drill  the  children  in  order 
to  bring  them  forward.  Invisible,  quiet  development  is  indifferent  to 
them.  And  even  if  we  confess  that  the  same  indifference  apparently 
prevails  here  and  there  in  the  public  which  supports  such  schools, 
still  they  will  see  the  fruits  of  their  support  of  them,  even  if  these 
are  apples  of  Sodom — rosy  outside,  but  within  dead  ashes.  Woe  to 
those  teachers  who  only  endeavor  to  make  a  show  of  these  little  ones, 
and  in  them  of  their  own  skill ;  who  aim  to  make  them,  at  public 
examinations,  or  even  before  any  visitors,  sing,  declaim,  and  even 
pray  with  theatrical  and  affected  manner,  at  their  age  so  unnatural 
and  repulsive !    Thus  is  instilled  into  these  lamentable  little  creatures 
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a  poison  which  remains  with  them  all  their  lives ;  an  utterly  unfeeling 
and  hateful  vanity.  Thus  are  produced  children  who  take  no  pleasure 
in  verses  and  stories,  but  only  in  the  praises  which  they  can  obtain 
by  telling  them  with  acquired  and  drilled  naturalness ;  who  are 
rolling  their  eyes  about  even  while  they  are  praying  before  the  com- 
pany ;  while  the  last  trace  is  gone  from  them  of  that  devotion  which 
a  pious  child  feels  when  his  pious  mother  hears  him  repeat  his  eve- 
ning prayer,  before  he  goes  to  sleep  in  his  little  chamber. 

It  would  be  better  than  this  even  to  have  the  children  grow  up 
an  the  streets  and  squares,  in  sight  of  the  whole  city. 

I  ask  excuse  for  the  foregoing.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  carica- 
ture, drawn  by  way  of  warning.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  its  features 
were  not  composed  from  imagination. 

It  is,  I  repeat,  a  difficult  task  to  conduct  an  infant  school.  Aside 
from  the  numerous  external  difficulties,  the  place  requires  men  who, 
besides  great  christian  humility,  and  heartfelt  love  for  children,  do 
what  is  right  and  true  in  all  simplicity,  hate  pretense,  and  without 
being  lod  astray  by  experiments  and  controversies  will  walk  and  act 
as  quietly  and  unobtrusively  as  possible,  conscientiously,  and  as  if  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

The  Lord  has  already  sent  many  pious  laborers,  who  are  working 
unweariedly  in  the  field.  He  will  carry  forward  the  work  of  his 
hands.  lie  has  pronounced  heavy  curses  against  those  who  offend 
children  ;  and  will  give  blessings  equally  great  to  those  who  save 
their  souls  from  death.  The  mistakes,  errors,  and  even  faults,  which 
have  appeared  in  various  places,  should  not  betray  us  into  looking 
only  at  the  dark  side  of  tliese  institutions ;  altliough  we  would  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  their  faults ;  since  we  desire  that  they  should  be 
recognized  and  cured,  and  that  this  iin]>ortant  work  may  from  day  to 
day  become  purer  aud  more  pleasing  to  God. 

■CIIOOL   AND    HOME. 

The  child  attains  the  school  age  in  his  sixth  or  seventh  year ;  at 
which  time  new  relations  arise,  namely,  those  between  the  child  and 
the  parent  on  one  side,  and  the  teacher  on  the  other.  Hitherto  his 
parents^  house  has  been  the  central  point  of  the  child's  existence  ;  now 
it  is  the  school.  Education  is  the  object  at  home,  and  instruction  at 
school. 

In  simple  communities,  the  father  can  be  the  teacher  of  his  boys; 
especially  when  the  latter  are  brought  up  in  and  for  the  father^s  call- 
ing. But  if  the  son  does  not  follow  that  calling,  or  if  the  extent  of 
the  matters  to  be  learned  is  larger,  or  if  those  matters  have  little  or 
nothing  in  common  with  the  occupation  of  the  father,  the  teacher 
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becomes  a  necessity.  Tlius  there  comes  to  exist  a  special  class  of 
teachers,  as  bj  the  progress  of  division  of  labor  the  various  other 
professions  and  occupations  have  been  originated. 

Of  the  teacher  is  required  a  definite  amount  of  knowledge  and 
skill,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  certain  sciences  and  arts,  and  par- 
ticularly a  mastery  of  the  art  of  teaching — the  art  of  awakening  in 
the  young  the  love  of  these  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  communicating 
them  to  them. 

The  relations  between  the  parents  and  the  teacher  are  most  im- 
portant ;  as  a  constant  co-operation  is  necessary.  The  father  should 
ask  the  teacher,  How  does  my  son  go  on  at  school  ?  and  the  teacher 
again  should  ask  the  father.  How  does  he  conduct  at  home  ?  Thus 
will  be  established  the  most  healthy  species  of  influence ;  which  will 
bring  the  boys,  particularly  the  insubordinate  ones  and  the  real  good- 
for-nothings,  between  two  fires. 

Parents  and  teachers  must  treat  each  other  with  respect,  especially 
before  the  children.  In  no  case  should  either  of  them  t»peak  criticis- 
ingly,  contemptuously,  or  inimically  of  the  other,  before  them. 
Great  errors  are  committed  in  this  particular  by  injudicious  parents, 
who  treat  the  teacher  like  a  hired  servant,  who  is  bound  to  govern 
himself  by  their  views — usually  narrow — and  prejudices.  They  find 
fault  in  the  presence  of  the  children  with  the  instruction  or  the  strict 
discipline  of  the  teacher,  and  even  say  that  the  tuition-fee  is  altogether 
too  large.  Will  the  children  obey,  respect,  and  love  persons  of  whom, 
and  even  to  whom,  such  things  are  said  ? 

My  own  parents  impressed  upon  their  children  unconditional  love 
and  respect  for  their  teacher.  But  my  father  once  violated  his  own 
rule  in  an  instance  apparently  quite  unimportant.  He  found  fault 
in  my  presence  with  the  mode  in  which  my  teacher  made  pens. 
This  trifling  blame  made  me  for  the  first  time  entertain  doubts  of  my 
teacher^s  perfection. 

ALUMIfCA. — PRIVATK   lOTTlTtJTIONI. 

Elementary  instruction  is  provided  for,  in  every  village  of  moderate 
size,  by  a  common  school.  Small  towns  have  also  schools  in  which 
the  rudiments  of  Latin  are  taught ;  but  only  the  large  towns  have 
gymnasia,  which  afiford  a  complete  preparation  for  the  university.  It 
Is  therefore  only  in  the  large  towns  that  the  relation  which  we  have 
sketched  between  school  and  house  can  continue  while  the  boys  are 
receiving  the  higher  grade  of  school  instruction.  Many  fathers  of 
families,  as  for  instance  landed  proprietors  and  clergymen,  live  in  ihe 
country,  or  at  small  villages ;  how  are  such  to  secure  for  their  chil- 
dren, if  destined  to  a  course  of  learned  study,  the  higher  gymnasium 
instruction  ?    To  secure  it,  I  say,  because  cases  are  so  unusual  where 
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such  a  father  himself  affords  the  whole  course  of  school  instruction, 
from  the  elementary  up  to  entrance  into  the  university,  as  scarcely  to 
need  notice.  Where  they  do  not  do  this,  however,  they  must  either 
send  away  their  son  to  the  place  where  the  gymnasium  is  established, 
or  must  place  him  at  a  private  establishment,  or  must  employ  a  tutor 
at  home. 

In  the  former  of  these  cases,  it  has  always  been  a  great  evil  that 
the  father  usually  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  place  of  abode  for 
his  son,  and  to  find  a  man  who  will  receive  him  into  his  family  as  if 
one  of  his  own  children,  and  exercise  a  like  conscientious  care  over 
his  education.  It  is  besides  also  beyond  the  parents'  means  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  children's  board. 

To  obviate  tliis  difficulty,  there  have  been  established,  at  many 
gymnasia,  Alumnea^  in  which  children  from  other  places  live  together 
under  supervision  ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  and  Wirtem- 
berg  cloister-schools  was  for  the  same  purpose.  The  mode  of  life  in 
these  Alumnea  was  very  different  from  the  previous  life  of  the  boys 
at  home ;  indeed,  there '  was  no  distinct  aim  to  supply  the  place  of 
family  life.  There  was  wanting,  above  all,  a  housewife — a  house- 
mother. The  liberty  of  the  Alumnists  was  much  circumscribed  of 
necessity,  on  account  of  their  number.  In  the  Ahimneum  of  the 
Joachimsthal  Gymnasium,  at  Berlin,  where  the  author  was  an  Alum- 
nus from  1798  to  1801,  no  pupil  might  leave  the  house  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  a  written  permission,  signed  by  the 
inspector,  which  he  presented  to  the  door-keeper.  We  were  awakened 
at  a  fixed  time,  and  the  lights  were  to  be  extinguished  at  a  fixed 
time.  Every  thing  had  the  character  of  the  discipline  of  a  strict 
father ;  a  character  no-  longer  in  agreement  with  our  freedom-loving 
age.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  opposition 
among  the  Alumnists  to  this  strictness,  nor  that  there  were  not  mani- 
fold evasions  of  the  legal  regulations. 

The  instruction,  like  the  discipline,  was  mostly  on  the  ancient  plan. 
If  any  thing  new  was  introduced  at  any  time,  with  cautious  selection, 
it  was  done  as  quietly  as  possible,  so  that  we  scholars  scarcely  ob- 
served it ;  there  was  not  the  remotest,  slightest  approach  to  innova- 
tion or  charlatanry. 

The  private  institutions  for  education  were  precisely  the  opposite 
of  the  Alumnea.  They  have  mostly  risen  up  in  Germany  and  SwitE- 
erland,  within  the  last  seventy  years,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Dessau  Philanthropinum.  This  institution  sought  new  objects,  oppo- 
site in  nature  to  the  old,  and  thus  came  in  conflict  with  the  schools 
already  existing,  which  adhered  to  the  old  plan.  After  this  time, 
any  one  who  desired  to  promote  the  new  system  was  obliged  to  seek 
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to  do  it  either  at  his  own  risk,  by  establishing  a  private  institataon, 
or  by  joiniog  himself  to  one  already  existing  under  it ;  and  parents 
of  the  same  views  placed  their  children  at  such  an  institute,  and  sup* 
ported  it  by  their  payments  for  tuition. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  old-fashioned  sdiools  were  conserva* 
tive  in  excess,  and  even  to  obstinacy ;  and  that  they  often  rejected 
any  thing  new,  even  when  it  was  good.  Many  private  institutions 
made  a  beneficial  opposition  to  this  excessive  tenacity.  They  experi- 
mented with  devotion  to  the  cause  of  progress,  and  the  results  were 
of  service  to  the  old-fashioned  schools,  which  imitated  their  success 
and  avoided  their  (ailures.  Many  private  institutions  might  be 
named,  which  in  this  manner  exercised  a  most  healthful  influence. 
Others  of  them  are  enterprises  which  are  entitled  to  gratitude,  be- 
cause they  took  the  place  of  public  schools  which  had  disappeared, 
and  disappeared  as  soon  as  they  resumed  their  places.  Many  of  them 
were  called  cities  of  refuge  for  orphan  children,  and  others  whose 
own  faults  or  other  means  had  brought  into  a  necessitous  condition. 
Such  is  the  bright  side  of  tlie  private  institutions ;  let  us  now  look  at 
their  dark  side. 

If  the  old-fashioned  schools  were  too  conservative,  the  private  in- 
stitutions showed  themselves  to  be,  on  the  otlier  hand,  too  progressive ; 
inclined  to  innovation.  This  was  clearly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
Philanthropinum  ;  which  despised  the  wisdom  of  previous  centuries, 
and  proposed  to  fashion  all  things  anew.  They  pulled  up  wheat  and 
tares  togetlier.  This  fault,  it  is  true,  many  modest  and  judicious 
principals  endeavored  to  shun.  But  such  teachers,  by  trying  to  sat- 
isfy the  excessive  requirements  both  of  the  old  and  new  periods,  only 
overworked  themselves  and  their  pupils,  in  tlieir  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish impossibilities,  without  being  thanked  for  it.  It  is  evident  how 
much  such  ex|)erimenting  must  have  injured  the  pupils  intrusted  to 
them. 

The  private  institutions  were  designed  to  identify  the  school  and 
the  house.  The  school  assimilated  itself  to  the  family  life,  and 
brought  the  latter  under  its  roof;  the  principal,  who  received  the 
boarders  into  his  family,  representing  both  the  teacher  and  the  father 
of  the  family.  Thus  wielding  the  double  scepter  of  school  and  home, 
it  was  thought  that  he  could  not  fail,  as  every  thing  was  under  his 
hand,  to  conduct  every  Uiing  without  any  divisions,  and  in  unity  of 
spirit. 

But  this  was  an  error.  He  represented  the  father  of  a  family,  but 
was  not  it ;  and,  in  like  manner,  he  only  represented  the  rector  of  the 
school,  without  really  being  such. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  why  he  was  not  actually  the  father  of  such  a 
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fiEunily.  The  very  number  of  the  -children  rendered  a  domestic  and 
affectionate  family  life  iraposBible,  eren  though  the  director  should 
have  the  services  of  the  most  conscientious,  industrious,  and  kind- 
hearted  of  housekeepers.  Nor  can  the  director,  even  with  the  utmost 
good  will,  embrace  each  child  separately  in  his  affections ;  he  must 
manage  them  as  a  body,  and  what  father  manages  his  children  as  a 
body? 

And  though  he  were  able  to  embrace  them  all  in  his  heart,  still 
that  is  not  the  heart  of  a  father ;  even  granting  him  the  utmost  good 
will,  it  is  only  a  substitute  for  the  love  which  God  plants  in  the 
heart  of  a  father.  And  the  children,  collected  from  the  most  various 
families,  are  doubly  destitute  of  childish  love  for  the  director.  They 
feel  themselves  as  it  were  in  exile — banished  from  their  parents* 
houses ;  and  they  compare  their  present  life  with  their  previous  life 
at  home,  finding  nothing  right,  and  every  thing  hateful  and  oppress- 
ive. And  even  if  they  become  gradually  accustomed,  their  liking 
remains  but  lukewarm,  and  it  is  only  seldom  that  they  acquire  a 
real  love  for  the  new  state  of  things,  and  then  their  previous  condi- 
tion must  have  been  quite  bad. 

Private  schools,  moreover,  are  frequently  under  the  necessity  of 
receiving  pupils  who  do  well  nowhere ;  or  who  are  excluded  from 
other  schools  for  deficiency  in  intellect  And,  although  parents  and 
guardians  ought  to  describe  the  children  they  bring  just  as  they  are— - 
as  worthless  or  ignorant  if  they  are  so — yet  the  contrary  practice 
prevails,  and  they  are  silent  about  their  faults  and  conceal  them, 
especially  their  secret  ones ;  and,  after  all,  they  charge  the  institu- 
tion with  all  the  ignorance  and  badness  of  their  children.  It  is 
well-advised,  therefore,  that  pupils,  at  entering,  should  be  exam- 
ined in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  that  the  results  should  be 
set  down  in  a  protocol,  and  the  protocol  signed  by  the  parent  or 
guardian. 

It  is  a  common  delusion  that  the  director  of  a  private  school  is 
free ;  having  no  authorities  to  limit  him  and  prescribe  laws  to  him. 
Instead  of  school  authorities,  who  may  honorably  be  obeyed,  there 
are  many  parents  and  guardians  who  take  upon  themselves  to  pre- 
scribe, in  all  possible  matters,  to  the  director  what  and  how  he  shall 
teach,  how  his  table  shall  be  managed,  <fec.  Woe  to  him,  if  he 
promises  to  comply  with  every  thing ;  if  he  lacks  the  necessary 
judgment  and  firmness  to  meet  all  these  requirements  in  a  proper 
manner. 

These  assumptions  have  usually  a  very  vulgar  origin ;  namely,  the 
idea  that  the  instructor  depends  upon  their  favor,  as  if  they  were  hia 
official  superiors.    If  he  does  iiot  obey  them,  they  threaten  totake  awiqr 
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their  children  *  And  they  tell  them,  even  in  the  teacher*B  presenoei 
to  be  very  industrioua,  because  they  cost  so  much  money.  Such 
admonitions  naturally  make  the  children  think  that  the  teacher  is 
supported  by  them,  and  can  not  exist  without  them.  Is  that  the  po- 
sition of  a  father  of  a  family  ? 

Want  of  a  capital  to  begin  upon,  and  dependence  upon  payments 
for  board,  has  a  bad  influence  upon  private  teachers.  One  who  de- 
sires a  permanent  situation  prefers  a  place  in  a  public  school  to  one 
in  a  private  institution..  The  latter  affords  no  certain  support,  and  he 
can  not  think  of  marrying  in  reliance  upon  it  And  even  if.  his  in- 
come is  sufficient  on  one  day,  what  assures  him,  with  his  sliding-scale 
of  boarders,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to-morrow  ?  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  the  private  institutions  we  usually  find  only  young 
teachers,  who  have  just  come  from  the  university.  These  make  ex- 
periment of  their  gift  for  teaching  upon  the  pupils.  As  soon  as  they 
ascertain  that  their  ability  is  good,  they  b^in  to  desire  some  position 
elsewhere,  which  will  assure  them  a  certain  income.  In  this  only  the 
more  incapable  teachers  are  usually  disappointed,  and  thus  they 
remain  for  years  burdens  upon  the  schools ;  while  the  abler  ones  find 
situations.  Thus  there  is  almost  never  established,  in  a  private  insti- 
tution, a  corps  of  teachers  with  the  skill  of  years  of  practice  and 
experience.  But  it  is  not  only  the  desire  of  a  sure  maintenance  which 
drives  off  the  teachers  ;  there  is  a  second  reason — the  almost  intoler- 
able burden  of  labor.  The  gymnasium  teacher  has  the  time  of  hia 
evenings  to  himself,  as  soon  as  the  regular  school-hours  are  over ;  but 
not  so  with  the  teachers  in  a  private  school.  He  must  continue  his 
supervision  of  the  boys  at  table,  at  play,  and  even  through  the  nighty 
if  he  sleeps  with  them.  He  has  no  time  to  breathe ;  and  one  can 
scarcely  endure  such  a  burden,  unless  he  has  a  not  overscrupulous 
conscience.  The  principal  is  worst  tormented  of  all.  Besides  instruc- 
tion and  supervision,  he  has  many  other  duties :  correspondence  with 
the  parents,  the  housekeeping  management,  the  general  care  of 
the  whole  institution,  ^c.  And  these  burdens  are  doubly  oppressive 
because  he  is  not  governing  in  the  strength  of  an  official  appointment. 
And  such  a  man,  beset  day  and  night,  is  expected  at  the  same  time 
■to  be  a  cheerful,  friendly,  loving  father  to  a  multitude  of  strangers' 
^children,  and  to  maintain  the  tone  and  atmosphere  of  a  pleasant 
family  life ! 

He  is  even  expected  to  do  more  than  this.  He  is  expected  to  be 
ftector,  and  to  maintain  discipline  among  the  mass  of  children.  Thus 
he  has  two  inconsistent  occupations,  and  this  inconsistency — that  of 

*An  hoaombleand  conieientloaa  teacher  murt  meet  tbeae  Tatfu*  aasuoiptiooe  widi  Um 
«nof(  dMioct  tint  mt  mnt  ami  nom  mm/— tbinft  ma$t  bt  m  they  are,  or  not  at  all— «t  tb«  rlA 
of  bATliig  ki»  acbool.  •otisely  <le«erted. 
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famUj  life  and  school  discipline — mns  througk  the  whole  institution. 
If  the  former  is  the  prevaiiii^  dement,  tho  atriot  discipline  and  order, 
whidi  are  so  healthful  and  beneficial  to  the  child,  suffer ;  and  if  the 
latter,  there  is  from  morning  to  night  a  stiff  regulation-movement  to 
play,  meals,  sleep  ;  every  thing  has  the  impress  of  the  rules  upon  it. 
This  is  intolentble  to  intelligent  and  active  boys ;  and  they  try  to  get 
free  air  for  themselves  by  constant  opposition  to  the  meessant  pressure 
of  the  stupifying  legal  code.  And  this  very  opposition  often  causes 
the  teacher  to  still  greater  strictness. 

Thus  there  is  a  vacillaikion  between  a  corporeal  despotism,  which 
would  assimilate  the  school  to  a  barrack,  and  a  so-called  family  life, 
which  would  resolve  itself  into  lawless  anarchy. 

Having  thus  displayed  the  dark  side  of  the  private  schools,  I  glad- 
ly turn  once  more  to  the  other. 

It  should  first  be  observed  that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  charge 
that  all  parents  and  guardians  of  pupils  at  such  schools  are  such  as 
have  been  described.  At  all  the  institutions  which  have  been  known 
by  me,  there  have  always  been  fathers,  mothers,  and  guardians,  who 
have  been  sincerely  thankful  for  every  thing  which  has  been  for  the 
good  of  their  children.  And  there  were  also  many  among  the 
children,  who  felt  and  recognised  the  honest  and  di&interested  exer- 
tions of  the  teacher  for  them.  And  even  those  to  whom  their  life  at 
the  institution  was  not  pleasant,  often  in  after  years  sincerely  thanked 
the  teachers  for  what  they  had  done  for  them. 

Intelligent  parents  and  good  children  influence  the  others,  and 
strengthen  the  teacher  in  his  difficult  calling.  Such  parents  are  fiir 
from  entertaining  that  foolish  notion  that  the  teacher,  in  return  for 
their  tuition-fee,  is  their  servant,  and  must  fail  in  with  their  wishes  in 
every  thing. 

If  the  teachers  of  a  private  school  are  respectable  men,  iVee  from 
interested  motives,  kind  and  conscientious,  and  if  the  parents  of  the 
children  are  liberal-minded,  and  place  full  confidence  in  such  teachers, 
many  of  the  evils  which  we  have  described  will  disappear.  The 
pupils,  i^ter  the  example  of  their  parents,  will  confide  in  the  teachers, 
and  good  feeling  will  prevul  in  the  school. 

TUTOM. 

Parents  who  love  their  children  sincerely  find  it  very  hard,  at  so 
early  an  age,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  have  been  described, 
to  send  their  children  away  from  them,  and  to  intrust  them  to  an 
Alumneum  or  a  private  institution.  They  have  remaining,  in  such  a 
case,  the  Isdtemative  of  employing  a  private  tutor,  who  shall  educate 
their  children  jointly  with  them,  and  who  shall  have  entire  chaige 
of  the  department  of  instruction,  and  thus  rapply  the  place  of  the 
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8diool.  This  is  the  business  of  the  tutor  in  the  country ;  in  the  city, 
however,  he  will  usually  have  charge  only  of  the  supervision  and  ed- 
ucation of  the  boys,  who  will  attend  some  school,  receiving  additional 
private  lessons. 

To  consider  more  in  detail  the  task  of  the  tutor.  And,  firstly,  as 
to  instruction :  the  duties  of  the  city  tutor  are  in  this  respect  much 
the  lightest ;  as  he  will  have  only  to  supervise  the  boys  during  their 
studies  at  home,  and  to  assist  them  wherever  necessary.  In  this  po- 
sition it  is  difficult  always  to  observe  a  proper  medium,  so  as  to  avoid — 
if  a  somewhat  colloquial  form  of  expression  may  be  admitted — mak- 
ing a  personified  asses^  bridge  of  one's  self.  If  the  study  of  self- 
taught  persons  is  often  an  oppressively  severe  task,  that  of  the  scholar, 
who  is  always  assisted,  is  too  easy.  By  always  depending  upon  ex- 
ternal aid,  he  loses  the  right  control  of  his  faculties,  which  alone  will 
bring  hira  to  a  proper  independence. 

The  country  tutor  must  instruct  in  all  studies ;  he  roust  be  a  whole 
school  in  himself.  He  must  understand  and  be  able  to  practice  what- 
ever he  is  to  teach ;  and  he  must  do  still  more.  Even  a  master  of 
any  subject  does  not  thereby  become  a  master  in  teaching  it ;  many 
virtuosos  might  be  named,  who  could  not  teach  their  science  or  art. 

It  may  be  safd  that,  as  the  art  of  swimming  roust  be  learned  by 
swimming,  so  the  art  of  teaching  must  be  taught  by  teaching.  This 
is  very  true ;  but  still,  each  of  these  arts  has  rules  and  modes  of  op- 
erating, a  knowledge  of  which  can  be  acquired  before  proceeding  to 
the  practice  of  them,  although  the  right  understanding  and  practical 
knowledge  of  them  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  actual  practice. 

Candidates  in  theology  and  philology  are  usually  tutors.  They 
a&ve  seldom,  while  at  the  university,  made  any  special  preparation 
for  the  place,  and  do  not  know  what  its  difficulties  are.  They 
frequently  imagine  that,  because  they  can  read  and  reckon,  they  can 
ieach  both  of  those  studies ;  and  even  delude  themselves  as  to  the 
clearness  and  certainty  of  their  knowledge  and  ability  in  them.  Ex- 
perience is  necessary  before  one  can  know  how  teaching  brings  the 
teacher  to  the  right  estimation  of  his  knowledge ;  that  is,  how  it  cures 
him  of  an  overestimate  of  it,  and  humbles  him. 

Most  of  what  is  to  be  taught,  it  will  be  necessary  not  merely  to  be 
practically  roaster  of,  nor  scientifically  to  understand,  but  both.  The 
teacher  must  conjoin  clear  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill. 
An  apparently  ready  arithmetician  undertook,  rashly,  to  teach  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic.  He  soon  found  out,  for  the  first  time,  that 
he  was  destitute  of  any  true  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  the  four 
ground  rules,  especially  of  division ;  and  thus  convinced  himself  that 
he  could  not  teach  properly  without  that  knowledges 
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If  th6  tutor  18  likely  to  make  such  a  discovery  as  this  on  subjects 
which  he  has  diligently  studied  at  school  and  university,  the  case  will 
be  still  worse  when  he  undertakes  to  instruct  on  subjects  which  he  has 
studied  and  practiced  only  superficially,  or  not  at  all.  Such  are  draw- 
ing, singing,  piano-playing,  gymnastics,  geography,  and  natural  his- 
tory ;  departments  of  especial  importance  for  a  teacher  in  the  country  * 

Any  person,  therefore,  who  is  proposing  to  become  a  tutor,  should 
use  the  opportunities  afforded  him  at  the  university  to  ground  him- 
self more  thoroughly,  and  increase  hb  readiness  in  the  studies  which 
he  pursued  at  school,  and  to  learn  also  much  more.  And  even  if  the 
theological  student  has  no  design  of  becoming  a  tutor,  he  should  have 
a  reason  for  such  a  course  of  study,  aside  from  the  noble  motive  of 
self-cultivation.  K  he  afterward  becomes  a  pastor,  he  will  commonly 
have  the  supervision  of  a  country  or  city  school.  In  this  event  he 
must  become  acquainted  with  the  subjects  and  the  method  of  school 
instruction ;  in  order  to  which,  he  needs  to  prepare  himself  almost  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  a  place  as  tutor.  The  fact  that  this  has  al- 
ways been  neglected  by  the  great  majority  of  theological  students 
has  done  much  to  promote  the  unhappy  division  between  church  and 
school.  Teachers  feel  it  to  be  unjust  that  they  are  under  tlie  super- 
vision of  clergymen  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  neither 
with  the  theory  nor  the  practice  of  teaching,  while  they  themselves 
have  labored  assiduously  for  years  in  preparing  themselves  for  their 
vocation.  I  am  aware  that  many  teachers  protest  against  subordina^ 
tion  to  the  clergy  from  quite  other  and  improper  motives ;  but  they 
are  right  in  demanding  of  the  school-insp^tor  an  acquaintance  with 
the  subjects  and  methods  of  school  instruction. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  tutor.  In  the  country,  he  must 
teach,  singly,  what  all  the  teachers  of  a  school  teach  together.  To 
make  up  for  this  great  field  of  subjects  of  instruction,  he  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  consideration  that,  to  compensate  for  it,  he  has 
fewer  children,  perhaps  but  one  or  two,  to  instruct  But  this  is  a  poor 
comfort  It  is  true  that  to  instruct  a  class  of  seventy  or  a  hundred 
scholars  is  a  task  to  which  no  one  ever  felt  himself  competent  who 
was  seriously  desirous  of  teaching,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
But  an  opposite  extreme  brings  with  it  an  opposite  disadvantage  to 
the  teacher.  This  is,  that  nothing  coujd  be  more  irksome  than  to  sit 
six  or  eight  hours  daily  opposite  two  pupils,  and  to  instruct  them 
without  cessation.  The  case  is  the^me  as  in  gymnastics.  What 
would  the  teacher  of  gymnastics  do  if  his  class  at  leaping,  for 
instance,  consisted  of  only  one  or  two  ?    He  can  not  keep  these  two 

*The  itoilj  of  French  it  Mp«el«llj  to  be  reeoouBeiMled  to  thoM  who  woald  oppooe  the  e^ 
cetMlTeTalaatioDofthitluifiufe;  aoUiftt  it  need  not  be  nid  thit  thef  can  not  Jadge  of  tt, 
becaiue  they  do  not  nndenUnd  it 
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jumping  inoessantlj ;  thej  would  very  soon  be  exhausted.  But^  if 
he  has  a  class  of  fifteen,  each,  after  his  exercise,  rests  and  looks  on  at 
fourteen  others  before  his  own  turn  comes  again. 

The  case  is  generally  similar  in  mental  training.  Suppose  a  class 
of  fifteen  are  studying  the  J£neid.  The  scholar  who  is  reciting  has 
to  make  a  much  greater  mental  effort  than  the  rest ;  but,  when  he 
is  through,  he  only  listens  while  the  other  fourteen  recite,  until  his 
turn  comes  round  again.  And  it  is  precisely  this  alternation  of  the 
productive  and  receptive  mental  activity,  in  speaking  and  hearing, 
which  is  most  profitable  to  the  pupil. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  recommended  to  the  tutor  that,  wherever 
practicable,  he  should,  when  the  case  requires  it,  have  a  few  pupils 
joined  with  his  own,  who  will  certainly  gain  by  it  No  parents  could 
object  to  this  plan,  except  such  as  consider  that,  if  the  tutor  should 
instruct  their  boy  only,  his  whole  powers  would  act  on  them ;  but,  if 
he  should  teach  four  others,  only  one-fifth  of  them. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  tutor  has  an  easy  time,  as  long  as  the  chil- 
dren are  quite  young — having  to  give  them  only  elementary  instruc- 
tion. This  again  is  poor  consolation ;  for  this  is  the  most  difficult  in- 
struction to  give.  It  is  certainly  more  difficult  to  communicate  the 
right  rudiments,  in  the  right  way,  of  arithmetic,  Latin,  d^c,  than  to 
study  algebra  and  read  Cicero  De  Officiu  with  a  boy  of  fifteen,  al- 
ready practiced  in  them. 

Having  thus  considered  the  task  of  the  tutor  in  respect  to  instruc- 
tion, let  us  look  at  his  duties  in  disciplining. 

In  instruction  he  is  usually  unrestricted,  and  regulates  it  as  he 
chooses ;  but  he  must  administer  discipline  in  conjunction  with  the 
parents.  And  the  discipline  will  be  successful  only  when  they  labor  in 
harmony  with  him.  If  this  harmony  is  wanting,  the  blame  is  some- 
times due  to  the  tutor,  sometimes  to  the  parents,  sometimes  to  both. 

Until  the  first  employment  of  a  tutor,  the  parents  are  usually  the 
only  educators  of  their  children.  It  often  happens  that  the  tutor,  at 
first  entering  upon  his  office,  lays  claim  to  sole  authority.  This  is  as 
much  as  to  tell  the  parents  to  their  face,  You  do  not  understand  this 
afiair ;  let  me  transact  it  alone — and  this  too  from  a  person  who  has 
usually  not  even  made  an  experiment  in  education.  Before  he  makes 
such  a  demand  he  should  have  made  proof  of  his  capacity  by  his 
effect  upon  the  children ;  and,  if  he  has  done  this,  he  will  usually  not 
need  to  make  any  demand — th^  authority  will  fall  to  him  of  itself. 

This  misunderstanding  with  tutors  just  beginning  their  work  is  es- 
pecially probable  when  the  tutor  is  a  Christian,  and  the  parents 
decidedly  worldly.  In  a  situation  so  full  of  temptations  and  troubles 
as  this,  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  do  weil  by  the  children  in  every 
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case,  or  to  carry  through,  with  firmnesB  and  mildneM,  any  measure 
requiriug  unoommon  wisdom.  The  tutor,  in  such  cases,  must  he 
careful  not  to  set  up  a  rigid  system,  grounded  not  on  God's  Word  but 
on  his  own  determination,  nor  the  wearisome,  painful,  and  presumpt- 
uous formalities  of  a  false  pietism ;  for  the  gospel  will  win  no  hearts 
by  such  measures.  A  seriousness  based  on  stfong  faith,  which  is  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  unconstrained  cheerfliln^ss,  is  not  at  all  re- 
palsive ;  but  the  case  is  very  different  with  that  ill-homored  frame  of  mind 
which  is  always  uneasy,  ont  of  temper,  and  displeased  with  every  thing, 
and  which  even  by  its  silence  passes  sentence  of  condemnation. 

This  is  one  error  with  which  a  Christian  tutor  in  a  worldly  family 
may  fall ;  the  other  is  gradually  to  become  worldly  himself.  Espe- 
cially should  he  beware  of  becoming  so  accustomed  to  the  high  style 
of  life  in  a  family  of  high  position  that  it  is  a  necessity  to  him,  and 
that  afterward  he  will  be  utterly  miserable  in  a  little  village  parson- 
age, always  longing  for  the  flesh-pots  of  E^pt,  and  for  what  is  called 
cultivated  society.  He  should,  therefore,  while  employed  as  tutor,  6nd 
time  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  especially  on  poor 
children ;  in  order  not  to  become  entirely  estranged  firom  the  occupa- 
•  tions  of  his  future  life.  If,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  engagement  as 
tutor,  his  employer  should  offer  to  present  him  the  place  of  clergy- 
man of  his  village,  he  should  be  careful  lest  he  play  the  part  of  a 
mere  chaplain  and  guest  of  his  patron,  and  neglect  the  congregation 
intrusted  to  his  charge. 

A  Protestant  tutor  can  not  easily  exert  a  profound  religious  influ- 
ence upon  Catholic  children.  He  can  not  accommodate  himself  to 
Catholicism ;  and,  if  he  does  not  do  this,  but  gives  Protestant  relig- 
ious instruction  without  regard  to  consequences,  this  is  in  fact  nothing 
but  a  proselytism  which  is  inconsistent  with  honesty.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  Catholic  tutor  in  a  Protestant  family. 

Thus  much  of  the  duties  of  a  tutor:  I  shall  pass  rapidly  over  those 
of  the  parents.  I  discuss  the  points  under  this  head  in  my  chapters 
on  early  childhood,  religious  instruction,  relations  of  parents  to  public 
and  private  teachers,  and  of  training  generally.  To  the  remarks 
offered  in  those  places  I  will  add  a  few  words  on  the  relations  of  the 
parents  to  the  tutor. 

They  must,  firstiy,  be  cautious  in  selecting;  but,  having  selected, 
according  to  the  best  of  their  conscience  and  knowledge,  they  must 
then  put  confidence  in  the  employed,  and  not  cramp  and  discourage 
him  by  captious  misunderstandings.  In  general,  the  tutor  will  com- 
mand more  and  more  confidence  as  he  approves  himself;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  he  has  one  or  another  fault  or  weak  side.  But 
if  his  fault  is  not  one  that  entirely  unfits  him  for  his  office,  it  must  be 
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borne  with  patiently ;  and  the  patience  of  the  tutor  will,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  exercised  by  the  parents.  Those  parents  fare  worst  who 
require  a  perfect  tutor ;  and  who  try  one  candidate  after  another,  dis- 
missing them  for  slight  reasons.  Such  a  constant  change  has  a  most 
unfavorable  effect  on  the  children. 

Parents  who  employ  tutors  belong  commonly  to  the  educated 
classes.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  thing  of  course  that  they  respect 
the  men  to  whom  they  intrust  the  children  whom  they  love,  and  that 
they  show  this  respect  every  where,  especially  before  his  pupils.  But, 
unhappily,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Who  does  not  know  how 
often  it  is  the  case  that  the  pride  of  wealth  or  birth  looks  down  as  if 
from  a  higher  sphere  upon  the  tutor,  and  considers  and  treats  him 
little  better  than  a  servant  ?  And  the  children  are  expected  to  re- 
spect a  person  thus  treated  !  and  a  man  is  to  educate  them  to  whom, 
after  the  example  of  their  parents,  they  consider  themselves  far  supe- 
rior, both  in  wealth  and  birth ! 

Feasting,  balls,  theaters,  and  play  are  the  usual  diversions  of  the 
higher  classes.  If  an  intelligent  tutor  remonstrates  plainly  against 
the  participation  of  the  children  in  such  dissipations,  the  parents 
ought  to  listen  to  him,  and  not  to  require  that  both  the  children  and 
he  himself  should  take  part  in  them. 

Thus  we  have  discussed  the  various  difficulties  which  may  arise  be- 
tween the  tutor  and  the  parents  of  his  pupils — difficulties,  unhappily, 
only  too  common.  We  may  now,  with  propriety,  inquire  after  the 
ideal  of  such  a  relation  undisturbed  by  them.  Such  a  one  will  exist 
where  the  tutor  is  a  decidedly  Christian  m^n,  cultivated,  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  master  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

**  Well  is  that  house  where  Jesus  Christ 

Alone  the  all  in  all  is  thought ; 
And  where,  if  He  should  absent  be, 

All  earthly  good  would  be  as  naught  I 

**  Well,  when  the  husband,  wife,  and  child 

In  flEiith  and  truth. are  joined  as  one ; 
When  all  accord  in  earnest  zeal 

That  Grod's  commands  shall  all  be  done. 

"  Well,  when  before  the  observant  world 

They  set  a  good  example  forth  ; 
And  show  that  where  the  heart  is  wrong, 

All  outward  works  are  nothing  worth.*' 

Such  a  house  is  built  upon  a  rock ;  peace  dwells  within  it,  and  the 
blessing  of  God  rests  upon  the  children,  who  are  trained  up  in  uniscm 
by  parents  and  tutor,  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
And  thus  also  are  the  right  foundations  laid  of  all  higher  training  in 
science  and  art. 
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The  sacred  charge  of  the  seeds  of  the  new  birth  rests  upon  the 
parents.  The  mother  must  pray*  for  the  child,  and  teach  it  as 
earlj  as  possible  to  pray,  in  order  that  prayer  may  become  a  second 
nature.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  a  man  seldom  prays  with 
as  full  confidence  in  being  heard  as  a  pious  child  in  his  undoubdng 
simplicity.  Our  old  moniing  and  evening-hymns  contain  stanzas 
which  are  entirely  proper  to  be  used  by  children  as  prayers.f  He 
may  add  to  such  stanzas  his  bwn  prayers  and  requests ;  and  no  sur- 
prise should  be  shown  if  these  should  contain  some  strange  and  even 
comical  matters ;  for  what  seems  comical  to  us  grown  persons  is  sa- 
cred seriousness  to  the  child.  The  mother  must  also  first  make  the 
child  acquainted  with  the  Bible.  A  good  old-fashioned  picture-bible 
serves  to  demonstrate  its  stories.  I  say  an  old  one,  for  few  of  the 
modern  ones  are  of  any  value.  That  of  Kiigelgen,  which  is  much 
the  best  of  these,  extends,  I  believe,  no  further  than  Genesis;  and,  if 
completed,  would  be  too  expensive  for  most  families.  The  Ilildburg- 
hausen  Picture- Bible,  again,  begins  with  a  quite  unsuitable  picture  of 
Paradise.  To  paint  the  paradise  of  innocence  requires  a  chaste  and 
innocent  mind. 

Among  the  old  picture-bibles,  that  of  Christoph  Weigel,  of  which 
repeated  editions  have  appeared,  is  to  be  recommended.^  This  is  not 
because  they  possess  any  remarkable  artistic  merit,  and  their  execu- 
tion is  mostly  of  very  moderate  excellence ;  but,  nothwithstanding 
these  technical  faults,  the  designer  had  a  vivid  fancy,  and  therefore 
made  pictures  which  stimulate  the  fancy  of  children. 

Older  brothers  and  sisters  will  readily  show  the  pictures  to  their 

*  Auf uccin  Miya  of  his  excellent  mother,  Monice,  **  Thj  mald-aenrant,  who  hore  me  beneath 
her  heart  to  bring  me  into  ihia  life,  but  within  her  heart  to  bring  me  into  eTerlaating  life.'* 
Conf,  9.8;  9,  9. 

I  Bet  **  Spiritual  Song*,"  (GeitUieMe  latder.y  Sd  ed.  Siottgart,  S.  G.  Lieaching.  846. 
For  morning- pray  era  for  children,  aee  Not.  154, 166,  and  167—160.  For  evening-prajera, 
Noa.  162-168. 

I I  poaaeaa  two  editiona  One,  without  date,  haa  the  tide  **  Sacra  Seriptura  loquent  in  int- 
aginibut.  .  .  ,  By  Christoph  Weigel,  artist  in  Nuremberg."  With  text.  The  other, 
without  text,  ia  called  '*  Biblia  Eetypa,  Pictures  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  by  Christoph  Weigel,  copperplate  engrater  m  Augsburg,  1695." 

Thia  1  wrote  four  jeara  ainee.  Since  that  time  Cotta  haa  announced  a  pieture-bible,  to 
which  Schnorr  ia  to  contribute.  I  aaw,  aa  earlj  aa  1836,  hia  remarkabljr'exeellent  iUaaura* 
tiona  of  the  Old  Teatament,  of  the  hiatory  of  ercation,  Ac  The  iUuatratioD  of  Joahoa  6h 
13—16  hnprcaaed  me  deeply. 
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juniors,  and  describe  ibe  contents  to  them.  In  tbis  way  botb  one  and 
the  other  soon  become  firmly  grounded  in  the  Bible ;  a  matter  of  im- 
portance both  to  boys  and  girls.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the 
mother  should  not  read  the  stories,  word  for  word,  out  of  the  Bible,  to 
very  young  children,  but  should  tell  them  in  her  own  way ;  for  the  style 
of  the  Bible  is  too  unaccustomed  to  these,  who  need  milk  for  food. 

But  if  the  child  has  learned  to  read,  and  is  able  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  reading,  he  should  be  taken  at  once 
to  the  original  sources,  not  referred  to  the  so-called  biblical  stories. 
It  is  now  time  so  to  accustom  the  children  to  the  sacred  style  of  the 
Bible,  which  knows  nothing  of  rhetorical  ornament,  that  they  will 
early  acquire  a  taste  for  its  divine  originality,  and  for  its  great  differ- 
ence in  character  of  style  from  all  the  works  of  human  rhetoric 

Shall  children  read  the  whole  Bible  I  At  first,  certainly  not  But 
what  shall  be  omitted  ?  What  can  be  left  out  without  injuring  the 
connection,  and  making  it  obscure  ?  The  best  course  on  this  point  is 
to  use  books  whose  authors  have  felt  the  utmost  piety  toward  the 
Bible,  and  who  have  made  extracts  from  it,  word  for  word,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  the  use  of  beginners.  Zahn's  "  Biblical  History  "  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  recommended  * 

Care  should  be  had  not  to  regard  as  unsuitable  for  children  such 
books  of  the  Bible  as  they  may  happen  especially  to  like,  and  in 
their  simple  way  to  understand  better  than  many  grown  persons. 
Among  the  prophets,  for  instance,  they  are  especially  fond  of  Daniel, 
his  visions,  the  stories  of  the  three  men  in  the  fiery  furnace,  and  of 
the  den  of  lions.  It  should  not  be  said  that  the  children  do  not  un- 
derstand the  Bible.  The  child  has  one  understanding,  and  the  man 
another ;  just  as  the  artist  has  one  very  different  from  that  of  the 
learned  commentator.  And  still  Palestrina  and  Handel  understood 
tjie  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah  better  than  Oesenius. 

It  is  an  old  question,  what  is  to  be  done  respecting  those  accounts 
in  which  the  relations  of  the  sexes  are  handled  without  fiof-leaves. 
Except  the  Mosaic  law,  which  ought  not  to  be  read  at  all,f  there  are 
very  few  acxM)unts  which  should  be  omitted.|  And  if  in  any  ordinary 
reading  it  is  thought  best  to  omit  any  part,  it  should  be  done  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  make  the  children  doubly  attentive  to  the  omitted 
part,  and  then  go  and  read  it  for  themselves.  It  is  by  the  emascu- 
lated editions  of  Horace  that  boys  learn  most  easily  to  find  the  ob- 
scene odes,  <kc.,  in  complete  copies. 

"' BiUUal  Uittory.by  p.  L.  Zahn.     With  a  pr^aot  Irg  TTioluek.    J}rtstUn,  IBSl."    (Bib. 
lUeht  Getchiehte  von  F.  L.  Zahn.y 

t  With  few  exceptions ;  m,  for  inst«oe«,  Levit,  xlx.«  1— !& 

I  Perhaps  Gen., xix.,  30—38;  xjuIt.,  xxxviii. ;  2  S«in.,xm. ;  Lot's  Daiighten{  Dinah;  Jn 
<Uh ;  TsDUur  and  Amnon. 
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Above  all,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  i«  not  so  much  the 
subject  of  an  account  which  is  corrupting  in  itself,  as  it  is  the  im- 
pure mind  of  the  narrator  which  corrupts  and  poisons  the  reader. 
Even  in  these  brief  biblical  narratives,  which  are  impure  in  themselvest 
there  appears  plainly  the  austere,  divine,  and  strict  purity  of  the  per- 
fectly Holy  Scriptures.  Are  we  to  consider  it  mere  chance  that  the 
story  of  Judah's  incest  is  immediately  followed  by  that  of  Joseph's 
God-fearing  chastity  f  David's  adultery  brought  the  curse  upon  his 
house,  and  brought  after  it  the  incest  of  Amnon  and  Absalom.  The 
truly  brutal  crime  of  Amnon  is  described  in  a  few  words  of  fearful 
truth.     (2  Sam.,  xiii.,  15.) 

Truly,  God  is  not  a  tempter  to  evil,  but  the  truest  monitor  against 
it  Sooner  or  later,  the  Bible  may  with  confidence  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  young.  But  their  elders,  who  have  with  humility  and 
earnestness  penetrated  the  meaning  of  the  book — father,  mother,  min- 
ister, or  teacher — must  advise  them  during  their  reading,  especially 
when  they  are  in  doubt,  at  any  place  where  they  are  liable  to  be  led 
astray.* 

It  may  also  be  inquired  in  what  order  the  Bible  must  be  read ; 
whether  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands,  beginning  with  Genesis  and 
coming  afterward  to  the  New  Testament  ?  I  think  not.  Children 
should  first  become  acquainted  with  the  Gospel,  and  proceed  thence 
to  Moses  and  the  prophets.  After  reading  the  two  first  chapters  of 
Luke  and  Matthew,  they  may  take  Genesis  and  the  other  historical 
books,  alternately  with  the  Psalms  and  selections  from  the  prophets. 
The  Old  Testament  prepares  them  for  the  coming  of  Christ ;  it  is, 
indeed,  one  great  prophecy  of  the  Saviour,  whether  typical  by  per* 
sons  and  religious  ceremonies,  or  in  the  express  words  of  the 
prophets.  No  one,  who  has  diligently  read  the  Bible  from  youth,  and 
with  an  honest  mind,  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  of  no  importance,  and  to  boast  of  confining  himself  to  the  New. 

When  the  connection  is  clear,  prophecy  and  history  may  be  con- 
joined. In  the  course  of  repeated  readings  of  the  Bible,  the  proph- 
ecies and  evangelists  in  particular  should  be  read  in  connection ;  as,  for 
instance,  Isaiah,  ix.,  53,  with  the  gospels  for  Christmas  and  the 
Passion. 

Sooner  or  later  a  Christian  must  take  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
Bible,  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  from  the  creation  to  the  end 
of  all  things.     God  is  the  Alpha-r-such  is  the  substance  of  the  first 

*  Aitonlthinf  miilnterpreUtiona  of  the  Bible  prevail  aoionf  the  people,  who  even  elt« 
testa  ill  defense  of  their  sina.  The  diatritratton  of  the  Bible  can,  therefore,  nerer  render  tht 
ministerial  office  superfluous.  The  people  need  profound  and  pious  interpreters  of  the  Holj 
BtripturM,  especially  in  oor  own  timet,  when  eril-minded  Interpretera  are  seeking ,  hj  trery 
ONans,  to  lead  them  astray. 
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chapter  of  the  Bible.  God  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end,  who  is  and  was  and  is  to  come,  the  Almighty — 
such  is  the  oft-repeated  lesson  of  the  last  book  of  the  Bible,  the 
Revelation  of  John ;  and  these  lessons  are  the  foundation  of  all  our 
fiuth  and  hope. 

Thus  the  Bible  appears  as  a  history  of  the  world  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end ;  from  its  first  creation  to  that  future  renewal  of  it 
which  is  to  begin  with  the  coming  of  Christ. 

With  the  reading  of  the  Bible  may  very  early  be  joined  the  learn- 
^n?)  hy  rote,  of  the  smaller  Lutheran  catechism.  Luther  himself,  in 
his  preface,  has  given  most  excellent  directions  for  using  it. 

Many  of  the  catechisms  which  appeared  subsequently  were  expan- 
sions or  explanations  of  the  smaller  Lutheran  catechism,  and  collec- 
tions of  applicable  biblical  references.  Some  of  them  are  useful  only 
for  the  teacher,  as  the  larger  Lutheran ;  others,  as  Spener*s,  are  in- 
tended both  for  the  teachers  and  the  older  scholars.  Among  the  re- 
formed catechisms,  the  Heidelberg  holds  the  first  place.  A  cele- 
brated man  of  learning  said  of  it,  "  That  child's  book,  which  begins 
*  What  is  your  only  consolation  in  life  and  death  ? '  makes  men." 

The  catechism  is  a  dogmatic  system,  closely  interwoven  with  ethics, 
for  children  and  laymen,  and  set  forth  in  question  and  answer.  It  is 
not  the  child  who  answers  for  himself,  but  the  word  of  God  answers 
through  the  mouth  of  the  ignorant  and  immature  child.  The  an- 
swers are  texts  of  the  Bible,  or  are  based  upon  them. 

Catechising  is  directly  the  opposite  of  the  socratic  procedure  of  the 
raUonalistic  ministers,  who  endeavor  to  question  out  of  the  children 
what  they  assume  to  be  innate  and  natural  religious  ideas.  Thus 
they  try  to  lift  them,  through  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  up  to 
God,  as  the  highest  and  uhimate  cause.*'  Jehovah's  method  at 
Mount  Sinai  was  far  otherwise.  He  did  not  question  the  ten  com- 
mandments out  of  the  children  of  Israel,  overcome  by  sacred  terror, 
but  thundered  them  into  their  hearts,  so  that  the  mighty  impress  of 
that  legislation  has  propagated  itself  for  three  thousand  years,  down 
to  their  latest  posterity. 

With  reading  the  Bible  and  the  catechism  should  be  connected 
the  learning  of  pious  hymns.  With  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  might  be  learned,  for  example,  Luther's  Christmas  hymns 
"  From  Heaven  high  "  and  "  Praised  be  thou,  O  Jesus  Christ ; "  and  with 
the  history  of  the  Passion,  **  O  thou  bloody,  wounded  head."  Children 
learn  best  by  singing  the  hymns ;  the  words  impress  themselves  viv- 
idly and  permanently  upon  the  mind  by  the  help  of  the  melody. 

In  what  I  say  on   this  point  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  singing  in 

*  See  my  •*  History  of  Education^"  II.,  30S. 
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schools ;  I  wish,  with  Herder,  that  "  the  old  times  and  the  old  spirit" 
might  return,  '*  in  homes  and  churches ; "  "  when  the  old  hymns  were 
sung  with  devotion  and  the  whole  heart ;  when  no  father  began  or 
ended  a  day  otherwi^  than  in  the  beautiful  singing-circle  of  his 
family.  May  God  bring  that  sincere,  joyful,  and  praisefiilly-singing 
period  back  again/* 

But  now  the  song  is  silent  in  many  pious  families ;  where  the 
children  should  now  rather  learn  their  hymns  from  the  devotional  rec- 
itation of  their  mother  than  from  their  own  reading. 

At  a  more  recent  period,  war  has  been  declared  by  many  against 
learning  by  rote  ;  and,  as  the  history  of  pedagogy  shows,  the  memory 
has  been  treated  as  the  lowest  and  the  reason  as  the  highest  mental 
gifL  **  Memory -cramming "  was  spoken  of  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt ;  and  it  was  laid  down  that  children  should  learn  nothing  by 
rote  which  they  had  not  already  intelligently  understood.  If  this 
is  correct,  then  they  ought  neither  to  learn  the  smaller  Lutheran  cate- 
chism nor  texts  from  the  Bible  and  sacred  hymns.  In  these  we 
have  chiefly  to  do  with  mysteries  of  faith,  which  the  understanding 
can  not  reach  in  the  longest  human  life ;  with  a  tree  whose  roots  and 
whose  crown  reach  into  the  unfathomable  depths  and  hights  of 
£ternity.  But  it  is  these  very  mysteries  which  are  our  consolation 
and  our  hope  in  life  and  death. 

It  is  a  divine  provision,  as  kind  as  it  is  wise,  that  we  have  in  the 
memory  an  intellectual  store-chamber,  in  which  we  can  lay  up  seed- 
corn  for  the  future.  The  ignorant  may  think  this  seed-corn  dead ; 
but  not  so  he  who  knows  that  at  the  proper  time  their  vital  energies 
will  suddenly  germinate  and  grow.  If  a  boy  learns  the  text  "  Call 
upon  me  in  time  of  need,  and  I  will  save  thee  ;  so  shalt  thou  praise 
me :  **  if  he  knows  no  time  of  need  in  his  youth,  he  will  not  under- 
stand the  text.  But  if  in  his  mature  age  a  time  of  unforeseen  and 
overwhelming  necessity  should  come  suddenly  upon  him,  this  text 
will  come  before  his  soul,  all  at  once,  like  a  helping  angel  of  peace 
and  consolation,  and  he  will  understand  it,  and  still  more  than  that. 
If  a  child  learns  the  text  **  Though  I  depart  from  thee,  depart  thou 
not  from  me,^*  he  does  not  understand  it ;  the  thought  of  death  is 
far  from  him.  But  old  men  in  the  hour  of  death  pray  in  the  words 
of  the  same  verse,  which  they  learned  when  children  ;  they  under- 
stand them,  and  more  than  that 

In  the  seven  full  years  Joseph  laid  up  for  the  seven  years  of  fam- 
ine.    When  the  time  of  need  comes  it  is  too  late  to  gather. 

Texts  and  hymns  I  call  seed-corn.  The  hymns  I  mean  are  those 
inspired  by  the  power  of  the  divine  word.  These  only  should 
be  committed  to  memory.    The  living  germ  has  confessedly,  in  our 
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modern  hymn-books,  been  cut  out  of  these  powerful  old  hymns. 
With  such  dumb,  dead  seed-corn  as  this  children's  memories  should 
not  be  troubled.* 

But  shall  the  Bible,  or  the  hymns,  be  taught  to  the  child  entirely 
without  explanation  ?  There  are  so  many  cases  of  misunderstandings 
of  texts  of  the  Bible,  which  the  teacher  might  easily  have  removed  by 
a  few  words  of  explanation.  The  answer  is :  Whatever  is  susceptible 
of  explanation  should  be  explained ;  but  the  inexplicable  mysteries 
of  our  faith  should  be  read  with  the  hand  upon  the  mouth. 

From  a  confusion  of  the  explicable  and  inexplicable  of  sight  and 
faith  come  error  and  controversy.  Only  little  minds  claim  unlimited 
insight,  will  believe  nothing,  insist  every  where  on  seeing  and  com- 
prehending, and  on  making  every  thing  intelligible  to  the  children  ; 
and  expend  efforts  on  empty  explanatory  chattering  about  mysteries 
which  require  a  serious  and  humble  silence.  ''I  have  often  suffered 
the  efforts  of  many  persons  to  teach  me  these  things,  but  sajring 
nothing,^  says  Augustin.f 

It  is  however  always  better  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  ex- 
plain too  little  than  too  much  ;  that  the  divine  text  may  not  be  hid- 
den or  obscured  by  the  human  commentary,  and  that  be  expanded 
over  much  surface  which  is  said  clearly  and  impressively  with  ener- 
getic brevity.  The  seed-corn  of  the  divine  word  should  not  be  ground 
up  into  meal. 

Poetic  power  should  not  be  weakened  by  prosaic  exposition.  To 
say,  '^  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me,*^  sounds  otherwise,  and  makes  a  different  impres- 
sion from  an  abstract  and  insufficient  exposition  of  the  omnipresence 
of  God. 

Explanations  relative  to  real  objects  are  necessary,  but  should  not 
be  pushed  further  than  is  necessary  ;  and  not  to  the  point  of  scienUfio 
detail.  Geography,  chronology,  and  archaeology  should  serve  as  aids 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  should  not  become 
independent  and  superior  to  it.{     A  map  and  geography  of  Pales- 

'Itlaverj  important  that  the  clergyman  ^ould  know  bj  heart  many  old  bymna;  not 
merely  for  use  in  preachiof,  but  to  be  able  to  apply  them  at  proper  timea  in  ezercifinf  hia 
cara  over  aoulf ,  without  haTing  fint  to  take  out  hia  hymn-book.  Miniatera  regret  extremely 
having  been  in  youth  neglected  in  thia  particular.  Young  theological  amdenta  might  learn  a 
▼ene  daily,  which  would  be  three  hundred  and  f Ixty-flva  a  year— thirty  or  forty  hyaina->a 
large  treasure  of  them  already. 

t  And  in  another  place,  of  those  who  seek  to  comprehei>d  God :  **  T^  them  prefer  to  find 
thee  without  seeking  thee  out,  rather  than  not  to  And  thee  though  they  seek  thee  out"  Id 
the  former  case  they  would  learn  self-knowledge  and  humility,  but  In  the  latter  self-delufion 
and  pride :  in  the  former,  therefore,  truth,  yea,  him  who  la  truth ;  ha  the  latter,  they  would 
fcU  of  it. 

}  An  excellent  work  is  *•  Guide  to  Instruction  in  Biblical  HiMory  and  in  the  KncntMgt  <f 
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tine  would  be  useful  in  reading  the  book  of  Joshua ;  but  Joehua 
ahould  not  be  treated  as  a  geographical  compendium. 

Practical  applications  should  proceed  naturally  from  the  text,  but 
should  not  be  dragged  in  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  nor  protracted  into 
long  sermons.  They  should  rather  be  in  the  tone  and  manner  of 
conversation.  One  who  knows  and  sincerely  loves  his  scholars  will 
find  that  the  Bible,  even  the  historical  books  of  it,  offer  much  more 
occasion  for  practical  applications  than  would  have  seemed  probable. 
I  was  reading,  for  instance,  the  account  of  Eliezer's  conduct  when  he 
went  after  Rebekah  for  his  master,  to  girls  who  were,  as  I  knew,  to  be- 
come servants.  It  was  quite  natural  for  me  to  exhibit  Eliezer  to  these 
girls  as  an  instance  of  a  reliable  servant,  who  with  faithful  conscien- 
tiousness performed  his  master's  business,  and  avoided  every  thing 
which  might  obstruct  iL 

We  possess,  at  present,  many  Bibles  with  commentaries,  both 
orthodox  and  heterodox.  Whether  they  are  the  former  or  the  latter 
depends  not  merely  on  their  contents*,  but  also  on  their  form.  We 
have  commentaries  which  are  correct  in  their  teachings,  but  which, 
by  reason  of  their  diffuse,  wearisome,  and  thoroughly  prosaic  method, 
operate  as  depressingly  on  the  young  as  if  rationalistic  To  read 
them,  one  would  believe  that  God^s  Word  was  only  given  in  order  to 
lay  it  off  into  the  so-called  exercises  of  the  understanding  (Verstandes- 
iibungen.)* 

That  whole  modem  phase  of  pedagogy  which  was  adopted  especially 
under  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  Basedow,  and  even  of  Pestalozzi  and 
his  school,  has,  among  other  characteristics,  that  of  not  merely  neg- 
lecting, but  by  evil  arts  of  destroying,  the  most  active  faculty  of 
youth,  a  sensitive  imagination.  This  creative  power  of  unreflecting 
simplicity,  and  the  religious  blessing  which  springs  from  that  simplic- 
ity, are  unknown  to  the  dry  pedagogues  who,  by  means  of  an  unin- 
telligent torture  of  the  understanding,  which  anticipates  the  period  of 
mental  maturity,  would  screw  up  the  child  to  their  much-praised 
**  consciousness,*'  and  to  the  comprehension  of  every  thing  in  general 
and  in  particular .f 

If  a  child,  whose  imagination  is  still  vigorous  and  lively,  reads  the 
Scriptures  without  being  perverted,  the  forms  and  occurrences  appear 
before  his  mind  so  that  he  lives  among  them  as  if  he  were  present 
For  example,  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's  passion,  resurrection,  and 

the  BibtB,  by  W  Bernhardi,  tnimiter,  and  principal  <^  the  Royal  Caief  huiitution.  (Leit- 
/aden  baim  UnterriekU  im  d»r  BibU^hm  QtatkiekU  und  in  der  Bibelkunde^  4>e.)  Pot» 
dam,  1842. 

'  8e«  what  waa  nid  above  on  explanationa. 

t  TlM  preaent  mod«  of  inatruction  in  Uie  Qennan  laofuage  la  eapedally  t^juriona  In  thiu 
Nvpact. 
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ascension  make  the  deepest  impression  upon  such  a  child,  and  secure 
in  him  a  firm  historic  faith.  For  the  unimaginative  reader — and  such 
at  last  will  even  the  most  active-minded  child  become  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  mistaken  and  wearisome  style  of  instruction — for  such  an 
impotent  and  exhausted  reader,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  are  names, 
and  nothing  more ;  and '  their  narratives  are  empty  words,  totally 
without  power  to  bring  the  living  scenes  before  their  minds.  The 
concrete  is,  with  them,  only  a  ghostly,  unsubstantial  abstract ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  in  our  times  so  many  complaints  are  heard  of  want 
of  historic  faith.  A  generation  thus  wearied  out  in  the  schools  will 
be,  if  the  opportunity  serves,  easily  betrayed  by  the  merely  moral- 
izing rationalists,  or  by  the  mythicists,  who  deny  all  truth.  But 
children  not  thus  corrupted  by  their  teachers  will  read  the  Bible,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient,  plain,  and  pious  painters ;  and  will  inward- 
ly behold  what  those  painters  have  outwardly  portrayed.  Hence  the 
sympathetic  pleasure  of  children  in  biblical  pictures,  which  rude 
puritans  and  modern  iconoclasts  reject  and  despise.* 

We  can  not  be  careful  enough  to  avoid  every  thing  that  can  in  the 
least  injure  this  simple,  plastic  comprehension  of  the  Uoly  Scriptures, 
or  can  destroy  the  capacity  for  it.  These  injuries  are,  however,  most 
likely  to  be  suffered  from  an  incessant,  shallow,  and  prosaic  sermon- 
izing and  questioning  by  overwise  teachers ;  which  deprives  the  chil- 
dren of  the  quiet  and  stillness  and  peaceful  attention  which  are  nec- 
essary to  the  realizing  of  the  Scriptures. 

Instruction  at  coniirmation  must  be  so  administered  by  reading  the 
Bible,  catechism,  and  hymns  as  that  it  shall  be  almost  only  a  short 
connected  review  and  systematization  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  should 
point  backward  to  the  baptism,  and  forward  to  the  expected  com- 
munion, and  its  connected  entry  into  the  Christian  church.  That 
their  instruction  must  be  accordant  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  need  not  be  urged  ;  it  follows  from  the  conception  itself.  The 
clergyman  gives  the  instruction,  as  the  servant  of  the  church. 

Of  what  character  should  be  the  religious  instruction  of  gymna- 
siasls  already  confirmed  ?  In  reply,  I  refer  to  two  excellent  little 
manuals  by  Prof.  Thomasius.f  In  the  first  of  these,  intended  for  the 
middle  classes,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  briefly  and  excellently  de- 
scribed, as  under  the  old  and  new  covenants,  after  the  historical  de- 
velopment given  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  pupil  receives  a  compre- 

*  How  different  was  Lutber  I  "  Not  that  I  am  of  the  opinioo,"  he  says,  "  that  aU  the  arts 
shouM  be  ttruck  tfown  and  destroyed  by  the  gospel,  at  some  ■opentitious  persons  maintain ; 
but  that  I  would  gladly  see  them  all  In  the  service  of  him  who  has  given  and  contrived  tbcm." 

t  "Ou//ine*  of  Religious  Inttruetion  in  the  middle  eUu»e»  in  Uterary  •ckoola,  {Orundlinien 
turn  Religiontntnterricht  in  den  miltlertn  Klaten  g^ehrter  Sehuien.)  by  Dr.  O.  Thomasius. 
Nuremberg,  1842.  •'  A  nd  "  OutHnee  of  ReHgitme  Jnttwction  for  the  higher  eineeee  in  literofjf 
whooltf  {Orundlinient  4'c.,  an  den  obtm  Kliueen,  4^.)    2d  ed.    Nuremberg,  lti4fi." 
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hansive  view  of  the  whole  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelations.* 
Upon  the  second  of  these  manuals  its  author  observes  that  it  follows 
the  order  of  development  of  revelation.  ^  My  purpose  in  instruction 
for  the  upper  classes,"  he  says,  '^  is  to  bring  religion  near  the  young, 
principally  but  not  exclusively  on  the  side  of  the  thinking  faculties. 
Not  that  I  am  of  the  perverted  opinion  that  the  secrets  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  can  be  comprehended  and  demonstrated  from  without  it 
— no  one  is  further  than  I  am  from  that  belief — but  there  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  revealed  truth,  an  understanding  of  Christianity  based  upon 
faith,  upon  which  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  insist  with  all  eamestnesis; 
and  to  produce  such  an  understanding  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  religious  instructor,  especially  where  he  has  to 
deal  with  youth  already  somewhat  mature.  At  an  age  when  reflection, 
not  seldom  doubt  also,  begin  to  govern,  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  and 
noerely  to  testify  to  Christian  truth  in  a  simple  manner ;  but  it  must 
be  deduced  from  its  fixed  principles  and  from  inner^  necessity.  I 
know  well  that  this  is  by  no  means  all ;  that  the  proper  and  latest 
aim  of  religious  instruction,  life  in  Christ,  is  not  in  tliis  way  attained. 
And  it  was  an  especial  object  with  me  to  bring  forward  the  relations 
of  revealed  religion  to  heathenism  and  its  manifold  phases,  and  to 
discover  points  of  connection  between  Christianity  and  the  other 
efforts  and  knowledge  of  students ;  so  that  it  might  not  be  an  isolated 
and  separate  thing  in  the  midst  of  their  studies  of  the  classics,  but  a 
living  central  point  of  their  whole  knowledge  and  life.  Thus  it 
would  become  clear  to  them  that  Jesus  Chqgt  is  the  true  light,  that 
shineth  in  the  darkness.** 

When  the  religious  teacher  advances  with  such  Christian  wisdom 
toward  the  teachers  of  other  subjects,  it  only  remains  to  be  wished 
that  they,  on  their  part,  would  do  the  like.  The  Christian  religion 
most  be  the  heart  of  all  instruction.  No  study  is  strange  to  it, 
though  one  may  be  nearer  than  another.  For  example :  When  the 
philologist  is  reading  in  Tacitus,  with  his  pupils,  the  life  of  Tiberius,  is 
not  a  comparison  foroed  upon  him  between  that  and  the  cotemporary 
life  of  Christ }  If  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  we  become  acquainted 
with  a  dark  and  godless  world,  sunken  in  sins  and  hatred,  the  light, 
peace,  holiness,  freedom,  and  love  of  the  gospel  form  an  astonishing 
contrast ;  and  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  Lord  and  his  apostles 
lived  at  the  same  period  with  Herod,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Nero. 
It  aeems  as  if,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  extraordinary  gifts  of 
evil  had  been  poured  out^  in  oontraat  with  the  extraordinary  gift  o£ 
the  Holy  Ghost  How  strongly,  in  Cicero  De  Natura  Deorutn^  do 
we  see  a  state  of  loss  and  uncertainty,  and  the  need  of  a  divioA^  tByok- 

*or  Om  importaoM  of  tbhifeBcril  vlcv  I  have  ^htBdf  >pok«ii. 
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lation !  The  teacher  of  history,  especially^  has  innumerable  opporia* 
niiies  of  referring  to  Christianity,  Or  rather,  is  not  the  whole  of  hkh 
iory  one  great  opportunity  for  the  praise  (^  Christ  t  Antiquity  had 
been  longing  for  him.  Not  the  Jews  only,  but  with  more  or  less 
oonsciousneM  of  it  the  heathen  also— -all  were  longing  for  salvation 
from  sin  and  death.  And  all  the  greatness,  goodness,  and  beauty  of 
the  new  period  was  bom  of  the  world-renewing  power  of  Christ. 
More  will  be  said  on  this  point  in  discussing  separate  studies ;  let  us 
return  once  more  to  the  proper  religious  instruction  for  g}'mna8ia. 

Prof.  Thomasius  says,  *'The  aim  of  the  whole  (religious  instruction 
in  the  gymnasia,)  should  be,  iu  my  opinion,  to  elucidate  the  Augs- 
burg Confession ;  so  that  the  pupil  may  leave  the  institution  with  the 
conviction  that  the  faith  which  he  has  learned  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures is  also  the  &ith  and  the  confession  of  his  church."  In  our  own 
time  of  agitations  and  movements,  within  and  without  the  church, 
this  would  be  'doubly  necessary,  especially  for  scholars  who  are  not 
studying  theology,  and  who  will,  therefore,  afterward  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  ecclesiastical  relations. 

In  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  apostles,  a  brief  church  his- 
tory may  be  studied,  giving  especial  prominence  to  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  the  missionary  enterprises  of  our  own  day. 

In  many  gymnasia  is  read,  in  the  two  higher  classes,  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original.  Every  person,  properly  informed  on  the 
subject,  will  approve  of  not  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  beginners, 
that  they  may  learn  the  elements  of  Greek  by  means  of  reading  ity 
as  is  done  in  many  pietistic  schools.  It  is  sufficiently  well  known 
how  repulsive  those  books  become  to  the  pupil  who  has  begun  his 
studies  in  them.  I'iat  txperimenium  in  re  vili  holds  good  in  this 
case  also.  Grammar,  at  this  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  must 
rather  be  only  a  maid-servant  But  a  teacher  who  unites  with  pious 
regard  for  the  Scriptures  a  thorough  knowledge  of  language,  will  de- 
monstrate to  the  pupil  the  importance  of  the  assistance  of  so  true  a 
servant  And  the  same  is  true  when  he  comes  to  learn  the  peculiar 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  means 
of  extending  the  Greek  language  over  a  large  area,  which  gave,  indi- 
jectly,  occasion  for  the  Septuagint  translation ;  and  this  first  broke 
^lown  the  distinction  in  language  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  so  that 
the  Old  Testament  escaped  from  its  esoteric  position,  and  became  ac- 
•eessible  to  the  Greeks.  The  Septuagint,  again,  prepared  the  road  for 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  thus  for  the  diflfusion  of 
^Christianity. 

It  now  becomes  very  important  to  consider  the  entirely  different 
imaanings  of  the  same  word  in  the  heathen  authors  and  in  the  New 
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Testament  It  was  requisite  to  describe  a  whole  new  spiritual  world  wit& 
the  words  of  the  old  one,  and  thus  the  signifioance  of  these  words  was 
ehanged  (hmi  a  heathen  to  a  Christian  sense;  thej  were  transfigured. 

This  comparison  of  the  New  Testament  with  classical  Greek  fol- 
lows naturally  after  previous  studies  in  language ;  and  is  well  adapted 
to  bring  out  the  contrast  between  heathenism  and  Christianity. 

More  advanced  scholars  will  also  perceive  that  the  more  detailed 
investigations  in  language  of  modern  times  have  done  much  for  the 
profounder  and  surer  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  have  freed  its  is* 
terpretation  more  and  more  from  capricious  and  innovating  arbitrarr- 
ness.  The  study  of  the  particles,  for  instance,  has  often  brought  out 
a  more  delicate  and  elegant  significance  of  some  Bible  word,  whieh 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  earlier  interpreters.  And  the  deeper  it  ii 
penetrated,  even  in  the  philological  sense,  the  deeper  and  more  mi^ 
fiithomable  does  the  Scripture  appear. 

8uch  a  study  of  the  original  text,  hr  from  beings  disadvantage, 
in  point  of  edification,  will  furnish  a  firmer  and  deeper  foundation  for 
faith,  and  will  render  it  more  independent  of  opinions.  There  is  a 
common  notion  that  while,  in  reading  Luther's  translation,  nothing 
but  the  meaning  is  to  be  attended  to,  and  thus  the  reader  can  give 
himself  entirely  up  to  it,  the  reader  of  the  original  text  must  first  la- 
bor through  linguistic  difi^culties,  which  put  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  his  edification.  But  what  if  the  same  evil  arises  from  precisely  an 
opposite  cause?  It  is  well  known  that  most  men  are  very  little  ink- 
pressed  with  the  greatest  natural  phenomena — the  blue  vault  of 
heaven,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  Ac — because  they  see  them  daily.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  vale  of  Chamouni  wonder  at  Mont  Blanc  as  littfe 
as  do  the  Neapolitans  and  Genoese  at  the  sea.  In  like  manner,  men 
become  accustomed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  only  too  easily,  and  un- 
dergo a  species  of  stupefaction  about  it  because  they  know  it  from 
childhood,  and  even  by  rote.  Nothing  is  so  good  a  remedy  against 
this  stupefaction  as  to  go  from  the  translation  back  to  the  original 
text.  What  was  known  so  long  becomes  suddenly  new,  and  is  alse 
accompanied  with  a  feeling  that  this  original  has  a  sure  and  unfhtli- 
omable  depth,  stimulating  to  profounder  feeling  and  living,  which 
must  be  lacking  even  in  the  best  translation.* 

Conscientious  parents  and  teachers  are  often  in  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  amount  of  religious  instruction  in  fisunily  devotions,  in  atten<l- 

*  In  relation  to  the  retdhic  of  the  New  Tcfltament  In  the  originftl,  I  differ  from  the  aotfaor 
of  the  caeelteoc  article  ^On  ETaofpelieal  BeUgkMae  IiMljruetioa  la  tb*  OyauMaia,*'  in  tlM 
**B9<mgetical  Chunk  GaMette,"  (Evmtg9lUok§  Mankm-ZHtmtg^i  IMl,  Vo.  2,  Ae.,  allhoqgl» 
I  qaite  agree  with  him  in  the  main  principle.  In  aaeriWnff  no  great  iallitenM  to  reMgl— Ul» 
fraction  in  the  fiunily  and  by  the  confirming  clevfTmen,  while  he  depends  entirely  vpott 
tliatln  the  gymnaaium,  he  leema  to  have  been  inanenced  by  hie  own  experience.  Bat  bow 
would  it  be  If  Uie  gymnatla  were  quite  heatbea,  and  the  ftmily  and  the  elergy  Cbrtatitfil 
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ing  church,  and  in  the  employment  of  Sunday.  They  are  doubtful 
whether  they  do  not  apply  too  little  time  to  religious  instruction,  so 
as  to  omit  some  important  part  of  it,  by  devoting  to  it  a  much  leas 
number  of  hours  than  to  most  other  subjects  of  study. 

The  Lord  has  fixed  one  Sabbath  to  every  six  week-days.  He 
knows  well  that  man,  oppressed  by  his  earthly  tabernacle,  can  not 
long  endure  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  lofiy  region  of  Sunday. 
This  principle  must  be  remembered  in  judging  of  the  proportion  of 
time  to  be  observed  between  religious  instruction  and  devotional  ex- 
ercises on  one  hand,  and  the  remaining  hours  of  study  on  the  other. 
In  case  of  doubt,  it  is  better  to  give  too  little  religious  instruction 
than  too  much.  Any  one  who  has  instructed  children  who  have  been 
j^viously  overcrammed  with  religious  teaching,  even  to  repugnance 
and  nauseation,  will  agree  with  me  here.  There  is  reason  almost  for 
despair,  when  such  children  hear  of  the  Highest  and  Holiest  with 
complete  indifference ;  especially  if  they  have  been  stupefied  with  dif- 
fuse and  superficial  explanations. 

With  regard  to  Sunday,  care  should  bo  taken  not  to  practice  upon 
such  a  hypcrpuritanical  interpretation  of  the  third  commandment  as 
will  conflict  with  repeated  expressions  of  Christ  respecting  the  Sab- 
bath. Such  puritans  as  I  refer  to  forbid  even  to  do  good  on  the  Sab- 
bath; even  to  knit  stockings  and  make  shirts  for  poor  barefooted 
boys.  They  forbid  truly  spiritual  music,  the  noost  innocent  walks, 
and  what  not  Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  proper  to  disgust 
children  with  the  really  pleasant  system  of  Christianity.  To  this  ex- 
travagant puritanism  an  opposite  is  a  wicked  indifference,  which  de- 
velops into  frivolity  and  recklessness.  The  curse  **  In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread'*  was  alleviated  by  a  good  God,  by  the 
ordinance  of  a  day  of  rest,  in  which  we  may  relieve  ourselves  of  the 
earthly  labor  of  the  week,  and,  in  looking  forward  to  our  heavenly  rest, 
may  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  it  It  is  an  ignorant  self-enmity  with  which 
so  many  transgress  this  most  loving  commandment,  and  labor  restlessly 
on  and  on,  like  so  many  machines,  week-days  and  Sundays  together. 

And  what  multitudes,  in  the  most  fearfully  sinful  manner,  violate 
the  day  of  the  Lord — a  dreadful  desecration  which  is  increasing  ter- 
ribly in  our  own  times. 

Every  man  should  protect  his  own  children  from  the  company  of 
such ;  and  should  say,  like  Joshua,  *'  But  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord.** 

The  fobject  abonld  flrat  be  treeicd  oo  Um  mppMUIoii  that  the  Ibmily,  the  clergy,  Mid  tiM 
fymnairim  are  all  ChriatlaD ;  ukI  the  case  ahoold  afterward  be  dealt  with  where  fcttb  aad 
plefy  are  eappoaed  to  be  lacklof  in  either  of  them. 
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(Thualated  from  Raumer'a  ^^Mistorf  ^  P*iH^n%*  for  thw  AnMricAO  Journal,  of  Edoeation.J 


1.  Views  on  the  proper  mode  of  teaching  history  are  exceedingly 
different,  and  even  contradictory.  Such  oppositions  in  other  depart- 
ments of  study  are  usually  based  upon  the  discrepancy  between  the 
old  and  new  pedagogy ;  but  in  the  case  of  history  it  is  not  so. 

2.  First,  to  de6ne  intelligibly  the  object  of  our  discussion.  Shall 
we  teach  history,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term — what  is 
called  universal  history,  which  treats  of  all  periods  and  all  nations  ? 

Although  history,  under  this  name,  is  taught  in  most  gymnasia, 
yet  neither  the  instruction  in  it,  nor  any  one  manual  of  it,  corres- 
ponds to  this  idea  of  it.  For  what  text-book  ^  includes  all  nations  ?  ** 
Are  not  the  Americans,  for  instance,  usually  omitted  ?  as  well  as  most 
of  the  African  nations,  except  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  and 
other  nations  of  northern  Africa,  who  were  connected  with  the  Ro- 
mans ?     And  how  large  a  portion  of  Asia  is  altogether  neglected ! 

3.  This  neglect  is  for  two  reasons.  One  is,  that  we  know  either 
very  little  or  nothing  at  all  of  the  history  of  many  nations.  This 
is  the  case  respecting  those  of  America.  The  other  is,  that  we  prefer 
not  to  know  any  thing  of  the  history  of  other  nations ;  or,  at  least, 
do  not  wish  the  pupils  in  our  schools  to  be  occupied  with  it.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  Indians  and  Chinese  are  scarcely  mentioned,  though 
there  is  no  lack  of  historical  authorities  on  these  subjects. 

4.  But  there  is  also  a  great  distinction  between  the  modes  of  treat- 
ing such  histories  of  nations  as  are  included  in  our  histories  of  the 
world ;  inasmuch  as  in  some  of  them  we  go  into  much  greater  detail 
than  in  others.  We  give  less  fully  the  history  of  the  Persians  than 
that  of  the  Greeks  ;  of  the  Russians  than  of  the  English. 

5.  Universal  history,  in  like  manner,  as  we  teach  it,  does  not  in- 
clude all  people  of  all  times  and  countries,  and  it  does  not  give  the 
same  degree  of  attention  to  those  nations  of  whom  it  does  treat. 
By  what  standard  does  it  proceed  in  this  ?  Is  it  according  to  dig- 
nity, so  that  the  more  enlightened  nations  are  made  more  prominent, 
and  those  less  so  left  in  the  background  ?  This  is  by  no  means  the 
only  role;  for,  if  it  were,  the  Hindoos,  for  instance,  would  fill  an  im- 
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Dortant  place  in  it.    For  how  high  a  posiUon  do  they  occupy  in  elo- 
quence, poetry,  mathematics,  Ac, 

Why  do  we  give  so  much  attention  to  the  Egyptians,  for  example, 
when  the  Hindoos  were  certainly  not  their  inferiors  ? 

6.  The  answer  is  this.  In  like  manner  as  individual  men  take  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  biography  of  their  own  ancestors,  and  of  such 
persons  as  have  exercised  much  influence  upon  their  own  training, 
employment,  or  labors,  so  ddes  each  nation  take  most  interest  in  its 
own  history  first,  and  next  in  that  of  those  nations  which  are  related 
to  it  in  language,  manners,  <fec.,  or  which  have  directly  or  indirectly 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  it. 

7.  In  the  history  of  what  nations  should  we,  as  Germans,  feel  roost 
interest  ? 

First :  in  that  of  ourselves.  History  of  our  own  country,  ancient 
and  modern. 

Second :  in  that  of  the  Jews,  since  salvation  is  of  them,  down  to 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  including  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Third :  in  that  of  the  Romans ;  to  whose  Orbis  our  nation  form- 
erly belonged,  and  whose  influence  is  perceptible  among  us  even  now. 
Related  studies  are  Latin,  the  Carpus  Juris,  history  of  the  Catholio 
church,  ^c. 

Fourth :  in  that  of  the  Greeks ;  whom  we  recognize  as  directly  or 
indirectly  our  instructors. 

Fifth :  in  that  of  such  ancient  nations  as  were  in  more  or  less  close 
relations  with  the  Jews,  Romans,  and  Greeks ;  as  the  Assyrians,  Chal- 
deans, Persians,  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Arabs,  Ac* 
These  are,  however,  not  so  nearly  connected  with  us  as  are  the  Jews, 
Romans,  and  Greeks,  and  they  are  more  distantly  related  to  our  char- 
acter and  history. 

The  history  of  most  of  these  nations  is  previous  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  belongs  to  the  ancient  period. 

The  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese  have  not,  within  the  historical  period, 
been  either  directly  related  to  the  Germans,  nor  in  such  close  connec- 
tions with  any  nation  in  proximity  to  us  as  would  enable  their  influ- 
ence to  reach  us  through  them ;  and  thus,  with  us,  they  stand  in  the 
background. 

Since  the  time  of  Christ,  Europe  forms  one  Christian  whole.  Still, 
the  Slavic  races  are  further  fi-om  us  than  the  Romance  ones,  or  the 
German  ones ;  not  to  mention  still  slighter  sliades  of  difl*erence,  as, 
for  instance,  the  fact  that,  among  the  Romance  nations,  the  Italiana 
are  sensibly  more  nearly  related  to  ns  than  the  Spaniards,  and  they 
than  the  Portuguese. 

8.  These  remarks  may  furnish  a  standard  by  which  to  acQust  the 
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extent  of  the  attention  devoted  to  each  nation  in  text-books  and 
school  lessons ;  which  is  the  point  to  which  I  am  to  speak.  The  case 
is  entirely  difierent,  when  a  historical  investigator  devotes  his  atten- 
tion to  some  obscure  national  history,  without  any  reference  to  its  re- 
lations with  his  own  country,  and  which  is  very  properly  omitted 
from  school  studies.  Foi*  such  a  student  the  human  race  is  one ;  and 
even  those  races,  whose  relationship  to  and  connection  with  our  own 
is  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  times  long  forgotten,  come  gradually  as- 
tonishiugly  near  to  us.  How  unmistakably,  for  instance,  does  a 
comparison  of  Sanscrit  with  German  point  to  a  primeval  unity  of  the 
Oerman  and  Hindoo  races. 

9.  After  the  object  of  historical  instruction  is  determined — that  is, 
what  is  to  be  taught — the  question  arises,  How  are  we  to  set  about 
instructing;  what  is  to  be  our  method?  In  this  respect,  also,  is 
there  the  greatest  variety  of  opinions  among  instructors. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  opposition  similar  to  that  in  the  case 
of, geography.  The  beginning  may  be  made,  that  is,  either  with  gen- 
eral or  with  particular  subjects.  In  geography,  for  example,  one  begins 
with  discussing  and  describing  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth ;  while 
another  commences,  as  old  Merian  did,  with  describing  single  towns. 

10.  Thus,  in  history,  a  beginning  may  be  made  either  with  a  sketch, 
of  the  most  generalized  kind,  of  the  history  of  the  world — we  have 
seen  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  history  of  the  world — or  with 
biographies  of  individual  men. 

Of  these  two  extremes  the  first  naturally  induces  the  second. 
*^  What  can  boys  do,'^  ask  some,  with  general  history  ?  They  will 
learn  names  and  dates  of  years,  and  nothing  more.  Where  the  scope 
of  the  subject  is  so  great,  the  matters  which  are  of  most  importance 
to  youth,  such  as  vivid  portraits  of  individuals,  great  men,  instructive 
occurrences,  d^c,  can  not  be  properly  considered.  We  would,  there- 
fore, begin  with  the  biographies  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  Mohammed,  &«.; 
and  this  method  must  certainly  be  more  agreeable  to  the  young 
than  the  general  historical  method. 

To  this  the  opponents  of  this  method  would  reply  : — *'  Did  these 
heroes,  whom  you  would  describe,  live  as  isolated  appearances,  id  an 
age  otherwise  empty  f  Did  not  each  of  them  belong  to  his  nation  ? 
Can  I  comprehend  Caesar  without  knowing  the  Romans ;  or  the  Ro- 
mans, without  knowing  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians  ?  Shall  I  not 
therefore  be  obliged,  in  order  to  delineate  my  hero,  to  describe  his 
nation ;  and  indeed  all  the  nations  which  were  in  close  connection 
with  it  ?  And  does  not  this,  of  course,  bring  us  to  the  method  of 
general  history !  ^ 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  either  of  these  conflicting  views:  each  of 
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.  the  parties  seems  to  me,  howeyer,  to  be  riglit  in  ite  objections  to  tbe 
other. 

11.  Id  late  years  there  hafe  been  those  who  have  maintained  that 
we  ought  to  begin  the  instruction  in  history  with  that  of  the  native 
country ;  since  that  is  nearer  to  us  than  Gi-eece,  Rome,  &c  This 
Tiew  seems  at  first  so  simple  and  natural  that  it  attracts  us ;  but, 
upon  closer  consideration,  one  who  is  moderately  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Germany  would  be  slow  to  adopt  it.  Are  not  the  most  im- 
portant periods  of  German  history — such,  for  instance,  as  the  mediaeval 
contest  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors — of  a  character  far  too 
difficult  for  the  intellects  of  boys  ?  Do  they  not  require,  for  even  a 
moderate  understanding  of  them,  a  comprehension  of  the  science  of 
church  and  state,  and  of  their  mutual  relations  ?  And  other  equally 
significant  questions  might  be  asked ;  as,  for  example,  whether  a  boy 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old  is  capable  of  understanding  the 
movements  of  the  Reformation  ? 

12.  I  now  turn  from  methods  which  I  do  not  approve  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  which  I  consider  correct. 

The  first  beginning  of  historical  instruction  is,  in  part,  coincident 
with  religious  instruction.  Christ  stands  upon  the  bounds  which  sep- 
arate ancient  and  modern  history.  Ancient  history  is  related  to  him, 
lives  in  him  ;  and  he  is  the  creator  of  the  modern  period,  and  will  re- 
main with  us  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  this  department  we  first  become  acquainted  with  the  evangel- 
ists— the  history  of  Christ — and  thus  acquire  the  capacity  to  learn 
aright,  both  in  ancient  history  and  modem,  whither  the  former  tend- 
ed and  whither  the  latter  is  tending. 

Historical  instruction  proper  I  would  commence  with  the  Old 
Testament.    My  reasons  are  these : — * 

1.  Because  the  Old  Testament  history  does  not  begin  arbitrarily  at 
any  particular  period,  but  at  the  beginning — the  Creation. 

2.  Because  this  history  is  at  once  so  simple  and  so  vividly  graphic. 
The  persons  and  scenes  of  the  Old  Testament  impress  themselves  in- 
voluntarily upon  the  mind.  Its  descriptions  and  narratives  excite  the 
children's  imaginations  to  the  forming  of  mental  pictures,  which  re- 
main in  their  minds,  instead  of  merely  passing  through  their  memo- 
ries, like  mere  names  which  have  no  actual  existence.  The  Bible 
does  eminently  well  what  is  required  by  the  adherents  of  the  bio- 
graphical method  of  studying  history. 

8.  Because  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  a  remarkably  individuaKaed 
one.     It  is  the  history  of  the  people  of  €rod,  chosen  out  and  set  apart 

*  It  ahnuld  be  undenMood  that,  for  the  porpoae  of  historical  inetruccioo,  maoj  parts  of  tin 
Old  Tfstwnent  shoald  bt  omHtsd,  and  kit  to  be  read  at  a  matarer  aft. 
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from  the  heathen ;  and  for  this  very  reason  it  is  more  intelligible 
when  separate  from  others — not  incessantly  referring  to  foreign  na- 
tions, whose  existence  connects  itself  with  its  own,  and  thas  requires 
some  full  knowledge  of  their  history.  This  makes  the  mastery  of  it 
much  more  simple,  and  enables  the  attention  to  be  directed,  without 
divergence  or  confusion,  to  this  one  nation  exclusively.  This  limita- 
tion of  the  subject  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
minds  of  school -children. 

4.  Because  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  a  theocratical  one,  in  which 
the  6nger  of  God  is  visibly  seen.  God,  to  whom  all  his  works  are 
known  from  the  beginning,  the  educator  of  the  human  race,  often 
withdraws  himself  from  sight  in  the  history  of  other  nations,  as  if  he 
had  given  men  over  to  themselves ;  and  it  is  a  characleristic  of  pro- 
found historital  research  and  knowledge  to  look  beyond  the  acci- 
dents of  the  time,  and  to  recognize  the  justice  of  God  ruling  over 
the  nations  and  over  individuals.  In  the  history  of  the  Jews,  on  the 
contrary,  the  divine  punishment  follows  sin,  as  the  thunder  does  the 
lightning ;  while  the  blessings  of  the  just — as  in  the  case  of  Davids- 
fall  visibly  upon  him  and  his  posterity. 

5.  Because  the  Old  Testament  history  not  only  reveals  the  true 
God  in  his  justice,  but  also  in  his  infinite  mercy.     While  it  relates 
the  origin  of  sin,  and  with  sacred  impartiality  reveals  the  sins  even  of 
men  of  God,  yet  it  is  a  book  of  encouragement  and  of  hope ;  be 
cause  it  every  where  points  toward  the  coming  Saviour. 

Such  a  history  furnishes  the  first  point  of  view  from  which  correct- 
ly to  understand  and  estimate  the  history  of  other  nations.  It  is  the 
foundation — and  even  more,  it  is  the  living  heart — of  the  history  of 
the  world.  As  Palestine  was  a  land  most  isolated  in  situation,  yet  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  become  related  to  the  Roman  world,  so  the  ancient 
Jewish  history  is  a  most  individualized  and  isolated  one,  and  yet  con- 
tains within  itself  a  living  energy  which  enables  it,  at  the  epoch  of 
Christ,  to  open  out  into  a  most  comprehensive  history  of  the  world. 

With  the  Old  Testament  are  connected  the  histories  of  the  Assyri- 
ans, Chaldeans,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Egyptians ;  for  which,  indeed, 
the  Bible  itself  is  one  of  the  authorities.  Daniel  refers  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  Apocrypha,  with  Josephus,  fills  up  the  gap  be- 
tween the  return  from  exile  and  the  time  of  Christ.  And  at  this 
last  point  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  joins  on  to  that  of 
the  Jews. 

13.  We  now  come  to  a  point  of  divergence.  Hitherto,  history, 
entirely  biblical,  has  been  the  same  for  all  Christian  children ;  but 
here  there  arise  distinctions,  depending  on  condition  and  sex. 

Boys  will  either  study  for  a  learned  profession,  or  not    The  fbnner 
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Btttdy  Greek  and  Latiii^  and  can  and  most  be  introduced  to  the 
sources  of  Greek  and  Roman  history.  These  sources  include  not  mere- 
\j  the  historians,  but  all  the  classic  authors ;  for  they  all  characterixa 
their  nations. 

Now,  should  the  boys  be  carried  through  a  detailed  history  of  both 
the  classic  nations,  omitting  the  classic  authors,  before  they  read  the 
latter  ?  By  no  means  ;  but  still  they  should  study  a  brief  outline  of 
it,  with  reference  to  the  future  reading  of  the  classics.  This  outline 
will  8er\'e  to  fix  correctly  their  ideas  in  chronology,  just  as  their  pre- 
vious geogrnphicul  studies  have  done  in  space.  But  it  is  not  intend- 
ed that  this  portion  of  study  should  be  completed  during  their  at- 
tendance at  the  gymnasium. 

The  case  is  different  with  boys  of  the  higher  ranks,  who  will  not 
study  a  profession,  and  with  girls.  These  may  study  a  tnore  detailed 
history ;  since  nothing  can  be  left  for  a  subsequent  reading  of  the 
classics.  But  this  history  must  still  be  written  throughout  in  an  easy 
and  popular  style,  and  must  not  demand  any  previously  acquired 
learning  in  order  to  its  comprehension.  Both  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
tory must  be  presented  in  their  relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God; 
and  the  opposite  characters  of  heathenism  and  Christianity  must  be 
presented.  A  description  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time  of  Christ 
is  of  special  importance. 

14.  Wo  now  come  to  modern  history.  Roman  history  forms  the 
transition  to  it,  belonging  as  it  does  to  both  ancient  and  modern 
times.  Boys  preparing  for  the  university  may  study,  for  this,  Taci- 
tus ;  but  not  the  writers  on  the  Augustan  period.  At  about  the 
epoch  of  the  Antonines  begins  a  period,  the  original  authorities  on 
which  are  scarcely  studied  except  by  professional  historians.  IIow 
few  are  there  who  read  Cassiodorus,  Jornandes,  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians, the  Latin  writers  of  the  middle  ages ;  how  many,  indeed,  even 
understand  the  older  and  middle-age  High  German  ? 

At  this  point,  it  will  be  said,  come  in  the  eminent  modem 
historians. 

I  can  not  refer,  for  this  purpose,  to  classic  writers  generally,  as  I 
did  for  ancient  history.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  only  a  few 
among  the  modern  writers  are  really  able ;  and  among  these  there 
are  few,  again,  whose  treatment  of  history  is  not  quite  beyond  the 
capacity  of  youth.  Such  a  one  is  Spittler,  for  example.  A  second 
reason  is,  that  to  read  Herodotus  and  Sallust  is  an  actual  intellectual 
labor  for  the  pupil ;  he  is  obliged  to  pay  earnest  attention  to  the 
course  of  the  history  to  master  his  tasks.  And  it  is  only  too 
commonly,  on  the  other  hand,  that  young  persona  read  the 
German  historians  merely  for  amusement^  very  much  aa  they  seek 
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After  romanoes,  to  pass  away  the  time  in    indulging  their  im- 
aginations. 

The  teacher,  I  say,  should  not  refer  to  the  modem  historians  as  he 
does  to  the  ancient  ones ;  especially,  not  as  if  they  were  soon  to  be 
read  in  school.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  proceed  as  if 
they  did  not  exist ;  he  should  give  his  pupils  a  sketch  of  modem  his- 
tory, as  of  ancient,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  they  will  sooner  or 
later  read  the  good  German  historians,  and  perhaps  the  English  ones. 
This  sketch  should  be  fullest  of  our  own  history  ;  and  more  or  less 
so  of  the  other  European  nations,  according  as  they  are  nearer  to  or 
further  from  us,  or  have  more  or  less  interest  for  us. 

15.  The  question  will  arise.  How  many  &ctB,  drc,  should  the  pu- 
pil fix  in  his  memory  ?  I  reply,  first,  Rather  too  ievf  than  too  many. 
That  is  a  very  great  error,  into  which  teachers  of  history  fall,  of  often 
laying  upon  their  pupils  burthens  which  they  themselves  could  not 
endure.  Instead  of  selecting  remarkable  men  and  occurrences,  and 
giving  the  proper  dates  of  them  to  be  memorized,  they  torment  the 
boys  with  a  mass  of  minutiae  '^for  future  oblivion ; "  that  is,  which  they 
will  forget  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  class.  There  is  no  better  means 
than  this  for  inspiring  them  with  a  most  thorough  disgust  for  history, 
and  one  from  which  they  can  i^rward  scarcely  free  themselves. 

The  opposite  extreme  from  this  cramming  process  must,  however^ 
be  avoided — of  being  too  kind  to  the  boys,  so  as  to  make  them  ineffi-^ 
cient  and  afraid  of  labor.  There  are  teachers  so  tender  of  the  boys 
that  they  are  reluctant  to  make  them  commit  to  memory  the  multi- 
plication table.  Every  one  knows  how  easily  the  memory  of  the 
young  receives  and  retains  facts,  names,  and  dates,  unless,  indeed,  an 
unwise  teacheV  has  broken  it  down  by  unreasonable  burdens  or  entire 
neglect  It  is  well  known  that,  when  this  has  happened,  the  sufferer^ 
when  grown  up,  can  only  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  repair  the 
damage  thus  inflicted.  But  we  are  in  after  years  thankful  to  our  in- 
stractors  in  history,  if  we  retain  from  their  lessons  as  much  even  at 
the  succession  of  the  German  emperors  and  the  length  of  their 
reigns ;  and  are  thus  enabled  so  to  measure  our  own  historical  stud- 
ies as  that  we  can  proceed  in  them  without  having  our  mental  pro- 
cesses interrupted  by  defects  of  recollectiou. 

16.  The  more  thought  is  bestowed  upon  the  plan  for  historical  in- 
struction to  be  pursued  in  our  schools,  the  more  difficult  will  it  ap- 
pear to  lay  down  any  universal  mles  on  the  subject.  And  these  mlea 
should,  in  any  event,  be  only  of  a  most  generalized  character;  and 
not  such  as  to  bind  down  the  teacher  to  any  course  of  details.  The 
reason  of  this  chief  mle  is,  that  historical  instruction  is  eminently 
dependent  upon  the  personal  gifts  of  the  teacher.    Shall  he,  for  in- 
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Stance,  make  much  or  little  use  of  a  free,  narrative  method  f  Should 
he  not  rather  select  extracts  from  historians  and  read  them  f  I  reply. 
This  depends  upon  whether  the  teacher  has  the  talent  of  narrating — 
a  very  uncommon  one.  It  supposes  not  only  a  man  of  historical 
knowledge,  hut  the  gift  of  narrating  historical  facts  simply,  lucidly, 
orderly,  and  fluently,  without  error  or  hesitation.  And  it  also  requires, 
ahove  all,  a  clear  and  sensible  mind,  heartily  despising  that  mere  dec- 
lamation for  effect,  which  is  only  too  often  made  a  cloak  for  igno- 
rance, and  is  well  adapted  to  destroy  at  once  the  scholar's  taste  and 
his  sense  of  truth. 

If  the  teacher  is  skillful  and  conscientious,  as  few  rules  as  possible 
should  be  prescribed  to  him,  and  it  would  be  better  to  have  none  at 
all ;  for  no  one  can  properly  claim  to  understand  teaching  better  than 
the  teacher  himself,  whose  mind  has  been  expressly  trained  and  prac- 
ticed in  his  calling  as  its  proper  field  of  labor.  Such  prescribed  rules 
must,  at  best,  be  able  to  restrain  mediocre  and  bad  instructors  from 
ruining  their  scholars  entirely.  If  unskillfully  made,  they  constrain 
and  confine  the  best  teachers. 

17.  We  have  very  many  text-books  of  history,  from  the  briefest 
compends  up  to  voluminous  and  detailed  works. 

The  former  are  intended  for  school  use ;  and  furnish  very  brief,  con- 
densed sketches,  which  are  to  be  filled  out  and  made  vivid  by  the 
teacher^s  oral  instructions.  The  pupil,  during  his  study,  obtains  from 
them  the  subjects  which  are  to  come  up  during  instruction ;  and  the 
manual  serves,  by  means  of  recitation  from  it,  as  an  aid  to  the  mem- 
ory, as  the  short  entries  in  a  memorandum-book  do.  These  com* 
pends  may  be  even  without  any  style  at  all — in  a  tabular  form. 

Other  compends  pretend  to  possess  a  good  and  readable  style,  and 
that  no  additional  oral  matter  from  the  teacher  is  necessary.  They 
are  calculated  to  assist  persons  studying  without  teachers,  without  any 
other  aid.  They  claim,  notwithstanding,  to  be  compends ;  although, 
as  a  general  rule,  they  embarrass  the  teacher  who  uses  them,  because 
they  deprive  him  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  portions  of 
his  materials.  The  pupil  who  prepares  himself  from  a  compend  of 
this  nature  is  sated  with  the  subject  when  he  comes  to  the  class,  and 
the  teacher^s  words  have  no  interest  for  him.  Indeed,  the  teacher 
can,  in  this  case,  at  most,  do  no  more  than  to  give  instruction,  by  con- 
versation and  examination  upon  prescribed  tasks,  out  of  the  book, 
prepared  by  the  pupil  for  each  lesson. 

Voluminous  historical  manuals  are  intended  only  for  those  who 
study  without  a  teacher.  They  can  not  fill  the  place  of  compends  in 
instruction. 

18.  There  is  as  great  a  difference  between  historical  compends  for 
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men  and  those  for  boys  as  between  a  catechism  and  a  system  of  dog- 
matic theology,  or  between  a  grammar  for  beginners  and  one  for 
philologists.  This  difference  consists  not  so  much  in  the  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  historical  facts  as  in  the  selection  of  them ;  in  its 
choice,  for  instance,  of  the  more  abstract  civic  and  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions, or  of  more  pictorial  representations  of  great  men  and  occur- 
rences. It  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  the  book  deals  with 
history. 

A  childlike  and  delicate  tact  may  be  exercised  in  the  selection  from 
the  text-book  -of  what  is  proper  and  comprehensible  for  beginners. 
The  youngest  pupils  will  prefer  historical  matter  which  is  as  near  as 
possible  in  character  to  stories ;  they  only  gradually  grow  into  a  feel- 
ing for  historical  truth.  Observe,  for  instance,  what  are  the  actual 
points  of  interest  to  children.  They  take  pleasure  in  hearing  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis,  and  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander ;  but 
none  in  the  contests  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  of  Rome,  of 
the  agrarian  law,  <S?c.  They  are  not  usually  as  much  interested  in 
Caesar  as  in  Alexander.*  In  brief,  they  are  pleased  with  whatever 
stimulates  their  imagination  by  beauty,  greatness,  nobility,  chivalric 
bravery,  and  adventurousness ;  but  not  with  any  thing  that  is  cold  or 
purely  intellectual,  such  as  the  subject  of  civic  relations  and  civil 
controversies.     Such  matters  are  repulsive  to  them. 

There  are  compeudiums,  as  well  as  teachers,  who  do  not  use  suffi- 
cient care  in  observing  what  children  like  and  can  understand.  We 
are  now  speaking,  let  it  be  remembered,  of  school-children,  not  of 
students,  who  have  reached  the  verge  of  adult  age  and  of  civic  life. 
These  latter  very  properly  require  a  presentation  of  the  subject  which 
does  not  merely  seek  to  please  by  an  exciting  narrative,  but  which 
shall  tend  to  direct  and  fix  their  minds  in  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
and  serious  nature  of  the  approaching  labors  of  their  life  as  citizens, 
and  for  the  great  and  solemn  problems  of  human  life  generally. 

We  have  thus  discussed  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  history. 
What,  now,  is  its  ultimate  object — the  pur|X)se  of  all  the  labor  be- 
stowed upon  it  ?  What  are  the  highest  aims  which  we  have  in  view 
in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  stages  of  progress  in  the  study  ? 
Let  us  prepare  to  answer  by  deciding  a  narrower  preliminary  ques- 
tion : — What  do  we  desire  to  learn  from  the  biography  of  an  indi- 
vidual man  ?  I  reply.  The  problems  of  his  life,  and  their  solution. 
The  history  of  the  world  is  the  biography  of  the  human  species— 
under  which  nations  are  the  varieties.  What  are  the  gifts  and  the 
problems  of  humanity — of  single  nations  ?     ^'  There  are  many  gifU| 

*  OC  Um  Bomane,  cUldno— lik«  Lir/— make  a  special  lavorite  of  the  eider  8cipi«b 
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but  one  spirit"  Whence  do  we  come — whither  do  we  go— we,  all 
men,  taken  as  one  representative  man  ? 

When  an  individual  dies,  we  ask,  What  has  become  of  him  f 
And  milfions  and  millions  have,  in  like  manner,  died  during  the 
course  of  time,  and  what  has  become  of  them !  EHstory  plays  over 
graves ;  and  future  generations,  like  past  ones,  are  all  drawing  toward 
the  great  necropolis.  When  will  the  dominion  of  death  be  ended ! 
Does  the  end  of  Time — the  beginning  of  Eternity — now  approach, 
when  they  shall  no  longer  be  born  or  die  ? 

The  infancy  of  man  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  past,  and  its  future 
fate  in  that  of  the  fliture.  No  man  has  investigated  and  understood 
death ;  and  none  has  escaped  over  the  limits  of  that  unknown  land 
from  which  no  wanderer  returns. 

At  this  point  Revelation  appears,  displays  to  us  a  part  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  opens  to  us  the  knowledge  of  our  race — so  highly  gifted,  so 
fallen  away  from  God,  and  saved  and  forgiven  through  Christ  It 
encourages  us  as  to  the  departed,  and  prophesies  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  and  the  Last  Judgment  At  this  tribunal,  love  will  be  the 
rule  of  procedure ;  to  him  who  hath  loved  much,  much  shall  be 
forgiven. 

What  pride  lost,  the  lowliness  of  Christ  has  recovered.  With  the 
crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christ  began  a  new  creation,  the  re- 
generation of  a  fallen  and  saved  world,  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  in  which  all  contentions  shall  cease.  It  is  the 
kingdom  of  a  love  that  shall  never  cease,  because  it  is  stronger  than 
death. 
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rrrtnalftted  from  lUnmer't  "^Hittory  of  Pedagogy  **  for  the  AmericAO  Journal  of  Kdacrtioa.] 


PfiSTALOzzi  mentions  a  schoolmaster  who  instructed  his  scholars 
in  geography  so  skillfullj  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
road  to  the  East  Indies,  but  very  ill  with  the  roads  and  paths  about 
their  own  village.  And  Rousseau  says  :  ""  I  assert  that  no  child  of  ten 
years  old,  who  has  had  two  years'  instruction  in  geography,  can,  by 
ijising  the  rules  which  have  been  given  to  him,  find  his  way  from  Pa- 
ris to  Saint  Denis  ;  or  can  even  find  his  way  about  the  curved  paths 
in  his  own  father's  garden,  without  making  a  mistake.  And  these 
are  the  learned  men  who  know,  to  a  hair,  whereabouts  are  Pekin,  Is- 
pahan, Mexico,  and  all  the  countries  of  the  earth."*  The  reason  of 
this  practical  incapacity  Rousseau  found  to  be  that  the  children  were 
taught  maps  only ;  the  names  of  cities,  countries,  and  rivers,  which 
existed,  for  the  scholars,  only  on  the  maps  where  they  were  shown  ta 
them.  He  advised,  on  the  contrary,  to  commence  instruction  in  ge- 
ography by  furnishing  the  boys  with  correct  knowledge  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  their  own  place  of  abode,  and  making  them  draw  maps 
of  it. 

These  views  of  Rousseau  seemed  the  more  reasonable  to  me,  be- 
cause I  had  spent  years  in  geognostic  researches  among  the  mountains, 
and  knew  by  experience  the  heaven-wide  diflference  between  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  map  and  of  a  country.  I  composed  a  dialogue  upon  teach- 
ing geography,  in  which  I  set  forth  Rousseau's  views  in  detail.  The 
speakers  were  Otto  and  George.  **  Before  I  made  my  first  tour  to  the 
Silesian  mountains,"  says  George,  *'I  read  over  all  that  I  could  find 
respecting  them  in  books  of  travels.  The  result  of  this  reading  was, 
that  I  formed  in  my  mind  so  distinct  an  idea  of  those  mountains 
that  I  could  have  painted  them  from  these  descriptions.  I  came 
among  the  mountains  themselves;  and,  to  my  astonishment,  the 
mountains  of  my  imagination  had  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
real  ones."  And  he  says,  again,  ^*  Permit  me  to  add  something  fur- 
ther, in  order  to  make  my  meaning  clear.  If  any  one  inquires  of 
you  about  the  features  of  your  room,  or  your  house,  you  describe 
them  to  him  according  to  the  representation  of  them  which  is  be- 
fore your  mind ;  not  according  to  such  a  representation  before  your 

•  Second  book  of  «*  BmUe," 
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mind  of  ground-plans  or  elevations.  If  you  are  asked  about  a 
house  in  your  neighborhood,  you  answer  in  like  manner,  not  accord- 
ing to  any  representation  before  your  mind  of  a  plan  of  the  city,  but 
according  to  a  representation — such  as  your  faculties  have  made  it^ 
of  the  city  itself;  you  say  through  what  streets  the  questioner  must 
go  to  reach  the  houses,  and  you  point  it  out  to  him  by  shape,  color, 
and  peculiarities.  And  you  can  in  the  same  way  describe  localities 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city — unless  you  are  an  inveterate  stayer 
at  home.  But  how  will  it  be  if  any  one  inquires  of  you  for  direc- 
tions to  a  place  say  twenty -five  miles  distant  ?  Will  the  picture  of 
the  road  in  that  case  still  be  clear  before  your  mind,  as  it  runs  in 
through  the  fields  and  the  woods,  so  that  you  can  tell  through  what 
villages  and  over  what  waters  it  passes,  how  you  must  leave  this 
mountain  on  the  right  hand  and  that  castle  on  the  lefl  ?  Or  will 
not  your  imagination  in  this  case  be  at  fault ;  will  you  not  have  for- 
gotten many  portions  of  the  road,  and  have  but  an  obscure  recollec- 
tion of  others  ?  May  you  not  even  have  quite  forgotten  the  whole 
road  ?"  And  when  Otto  answers,  **This  is  the  case  for  which  maps 
are  intended,"  George  replies,  "Then  you  must  have  within  you  the 
representation  of  the  maps  instead  of  that  of  the  localities,  and  give 
your  directions  wholly  from  that,  or  else  your  recollection  of  the  map 
will  mingle  in  a  confusing  manner  with  that  of  the  ground."  And, 
at  last,  when  the  question  is  put,  "  How  does  the  road  run  from  your 
residence  in  Germany  to  Canton,  for  instance,  or  Irkutsk?"  it  ap- 
pears that  all  representations  in  the  mind  of  the  extensive  regions 
over  which  you  must  travel  will  quite  disappear,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  the  map  will  entirely  occupy  their  place. 

Otto  now  calls  attention  to  the  necessarily  limited  extent  of  the 
knowledge  of  most  persons  respecting  countries.  No  Titan,  he  says, 
is  born,  who  can  give  information  alx>ut  the  whole  earth  as  fully  as 
we  can  about  our  own  homes  and  places  of  abode — who  carries  in 
his  mind  representations  of  all  lands  and  nations.  We  roust  there- 
fore make  use  of  indirect  knowledge,  of  some  kind,  in  the  place  of 
direct.  Whether  this  indirect  knowledge  shall  begin  with  the  district 
in  which  the  learner  lives,  or  the  kingdom — whether  with  a  smaller 
or  larger  area — is  of  but  small  importance. 

George,  What  you  say  is  like  what  I  once  heard  alledged  against 
the  intuitional  method  in  arithmetic,  which  Pestalozzi  urged  so  earn- 
estly. Wliat  is  the  use  of  it  ?  asked  its  opponents  ;  in  the  caae  of 
large  numbers,  all  actual  pictures  of  them  must  disappear  from  the 
mind.  Who  can  imagine  even  a  hundred  apples  ?  Away,  thereforOi 
with  all  intuitional  arithmetic, 

0/to.     I  agree  with  them. 
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Oeorge.  I  do  not  I  think  the  power  of  intuition  should  be  devel- 
oped as  far  as  to  the  number  ten,  which  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers.  So  far  the  smallest  capacities  might  attain.  Then  the  tens, 
and  afterward  the  hundreds  and  thousands,  might  be  treated  as 
units,  and  thus,  by  means  of  the  wonderful  decimal  system,  the  most 
monstrous  numl^ers  can  be  dealt  with.  Without  this  intuitional 
knowledge,  from  one  to  ten,  the  children  are  liable  to  run  into  a  mere 
course  of  juggling  by  means  of  the  decimal  system,  without  gaining 
a  clear  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  arithmetic 

Otto,     And  what  is  your  application  of  all  tliis  to  geography  ? 

George,  The  numbers  from  one  to  ten  are  the  boy's  place  of 
abode,  the  man's  country ;  they  are  the  Archimedean  point  in  geog- 
raphy. He  who  understands  them  thoroughly  may  acquaint  himself 
with  other  countries. 

George  now  proceeds  to  explain  how,  according  to  Rousseau's  sys- 
tem, the  boys  may  be  carried  onward  from  tlie  knowledge  of,  and 
ability  to  map  out,  the  neighborhood — their  home  and  its  vicinity — to 
an  acquaintance  with  foreign  countries  and  the  ability  to  describe 
them.  During  youth  and  manhood,  he  says,  they  may  take  jour- 
neys, especially  within  their  German  fatherland,  and  to  countries 
most  interesting  to  Germans,  and  may  thus  enlarge  their  direct 
knowledge  of  countries.  But,  he  adds,  hew  great  soever  their  knowl- 
edge is,  it  can  never  include  the  whole  earth ;  and  this  fact  forces  us 
to  use  substitutes — to  supply  the  defect  by  means  of  a  symbolical 
knowledge  of  the  eartlu  And  he  explains  this  symbolical  knowledge 
as  follows : — 

The  sphere  of  the  individual  man  is  limited  in  space  and  in  time ; 
he  can  not  exceed  the  measure  of  his  bodily  growth,  nor  add  a  single 
year  to  his  life,  nor  do  wings  bear  him  over  the  earth.  Vet  his  mind 
belongs  not  merely  to  the  immediate  present,  but  to  a  greater  spirit- 
ual universe.  Thus  there  is  an  incongruity  between  the  wide  aspira- 
tions of  his  mind  and  the  limitations  of  his  mortal  body.  The  use 
of  symbols  is  a  mode  of  reconciling  this  incongruity. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  symbols  ;  artificial  and  natural.  The  arti- 
ficial symbol  brings  before  the  mind  original  ideas,  by  means  of  rep- 
resentations ;  while  the  natural  sees  the  original  idea  in  the  parts  of 
it  Permit  me  to  give  a  brief  illustration  of  these  two  kinds  of  sym- 
bols. You  can  represent  Paris  to  yourself  by  plans  of  the  city,  pan- 
oramas, models,  descriptions — ^by  the  most  various  kinds  of  represent- 
ations, based  upon  an  actual  immediate  observation  of  Paris.  You 
Me  the  city  mirrored  in  another  mind.  These  I  call  artificial  sym- 
bols. But  suppose  you  could  remain  for  som^  time  in  some  house 
in  Paria,  without  leaving  it    You  would  see  and  hear  from  your 
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window  tho  variouB  noise  and  haste,  the  running,  and  the  outcries  of 
laborers  and  tradespeople,  the  mountebanks  and  marionnettes,  cabs 
and  water-carriers,  national  guards  and  chestnut-sellers,  cobblers  and 
fishwives,  and  thus,  by  your  observation  of  a  small  part  of  the  city, 
you  would  obtain  a  knowledge  of  it  as  a  whole,  by  the  method  of 
natural  symbols.     £x  ungue  leonem. 

Now  put  the  earth  in  the  place  of  Paris.  We  have  all  manner  of 
representations  of  it:  globes,  ra«np8,  reliefe,  pictures,  and  engravings 
of  localities,  cities,  and  buildings,  descriptions  of  all  countries,  and 
general  descriptions,  compiled  from  the  descriptions  of  individual  im- 
mediate  observers.  These  representations  are,  some  of  them,  of  late 
invention,  such  as  reliefs  and  panoramas ;  and  in  part  they  have  been 
so  improved,  within  the  last  century  or  two,  that  they  must  now  be 
treated  as  entirely  new  subjects — as  is  the  case  wjth  maps. 

Thus  there  has  arisen,  during  these  last  centuries,  a  most  earnest 
and  thoughtful  endeavor  to  create,  by  means  of  these  various  repre- 
sentations, a  new  earth  on  the  earth — the  greatest  of  all  artistic  ef- 
forts. To  this  end  point  the  untiring  zeal  shown  in  collecting  beastei, 
animals,  and  minerals  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  investi- 
gations of  all  the  nations,  their  languages  and  manners.  Who  can 
tell  how  far  this  unwearied  zeal  will  go  ?  As  man^s  susceptibility  to 
impressions  increases  by  early  travels  within  his  own  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  own  powers  of  representing,  and  his  capacity  for 
comprehending  the  representations  of  others,  which  again  are  on  their 
part  becoming  more  and  more  perfect,  who  can  tell  to  what  a  degree 
of  broad,  general  comprehension  of  the  whole  earth  one  can  attain 
who  is  acquainted  with  his  own  country,  by  means  of  intercourse  and 
artificial  symbols  ? 

In  describing  natural  symbols,  George  says : — 

As  at  Paris  you  would  become  acquainted  with  Paris  itself  by 
looking  out  of  your  window,  and  not  with  a  representation  of  it — 
learning  the  whole  from  a  part — so  should  you  gain  from  your  own 
country  a  knowledge  of  tho  whole  earth ;  this  portion  of  the  earth 
should  be  to  you  a  symbol  of  the  whole  of  it  Do  not  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  shine  upon  your  own  country  as  they  do  upon  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  ?  Does  nut  the  magnetic  needle,  that  living  repre- 
sentative of  the  earth^s  magnetic  axis,  point  to  the  north  before  your 
eyes  ?  Are  not  the  mountains  of  your  own  country  constructed  al- 
most exactly  as  are  those  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  are  not 
her  }^ants  and  animals  the  same,  or  of  the  same  species,  which  are 
found  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  world  ?  Open  your  eyes,  and 
your  own  4iome  will  be  seen  to  be  as  a  new  paradise,  having  gath- 
ered together -IB  it  all  the  creatures  of  the  eiuth.    Learn,  howe?er, 
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first  of  all,  to  know  and  love  jour  own  people ;  and  this  will  lead 
you  to  the  comprehension  of  humanity  as  it  exists  throughout  the 
whole  earth.  Thus  direct  knowledge  of  your  own  country  is  an  ob- 
ject in  itself,  and  affords  the  means  of  understanding  representative 
descriptions  of  the  earth — the  geography  of  artificial  symbols — while 
its  thorough  development  also  forms  a  basis  for  the  geography  of 
natural  symbols,  which  shows,  in  our  own  country,  the  features  which 
characterize  the  whole  earth. 

Four  years  after  writing  this  dialogue,  I  went  to  Nuremberg,  and 
there  taught  geography  for  the  first  time.  The  question  came  up, 
whether  my  views  in  this  department  of  instruction,  based  upon 
Rousseau's,  would  stand  the  test  of  practice  ?  And  I  must  confess 
that  they  did  not  y 

Taking  walks — an  aimless  wandering '  about  the  neighborhood — 
was  very  pleasant  to  the  boys.  But  when  a  definite  purpose  was 
contemplated  in  these  walks — when  the  boys  were  made  to  gain  cor- 
rect knowledge  in  them,  consciously  and  of  purpose,  and  were  again 
made  to  use  all  their  knowledge  in  drawing  a  map,  all  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  walk  was  at  once  destroyed.  Instead  of  being  a  relaxa- 
tion and  a  relief  from  the  school -lessons,  they  became  merely  peripa- 
tetic lessons  themselves.  This  dislike  of  theirs  proved  to  me  clearly 
that  my  theory  of  geographical  instruction  was  wrong ;  and  I  gave 
it  up. 

I  afterward,  however,  attained  my  purpose  of  making  my  pupils 
use  a  knowledge  of  their  abode  and  its  vicinity  as  an  introduction  to 
the  understanding  of  maps,  and  even  of  the  globe,  in  a  manner  ap- 
parently similar  to  that  which  had  failed,  but  really  very  different. 
During  the  geographical  instruction  which  I  gave  in  Erlangen,  I  be-    "^ 
gan,  for  instance,  with  a  large  plan  of  the  city.     The  pupils  exam- 
ined this  with  the  most  lively  interest,  and  picked  out  all  the  streets,     j 
their  own  homes  and  those  of  their  acquaintance,  and  the  churches     | 
and  other  public  buildings.     They  could  not  satisfy  themselves  with     i 
looking,  and  their  researches  had  no  end.  i 

After  this  I  gave  them  a  large  and  very  fully  detailed  plan.  On 
this  the  city  itself  was,  of  course,  smaller  than  on  the  first  plan,  but 
was  still  clearly  laid  down.  The  pupils  now  first  carefully  compared 
the  two  representations  of  the  city,  and  observed  their  resemblance, 
and  how  they  differed  only  in  the  difference  of  their  scale. 

They  then  looked  out  upon  this  map  all  the  neighboring  localities 
with  which  they  had  become  &miliar  during  their  walks,  and  fbl-    ! 
lowed  the  roads  from  the  city  to  one  place  and  another,  vieing  with    j 
each  other  in  the  exercise.    Those  who  were  less  accurate  in  their    ; 
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knowledge  afterward  of  themselves  directed  their  ezcorsions  to 
points  not  known  by  them,  and  others  searched  out  new  routes. 
Without  my  having  at  any  time  imposed  this  acquisition  of  correct 
knowledge  upon  them  as  a  task,  they  came  at  last  to  have  a  good 
knowledge  both  of  the  localities  themselves  and  of  the  map  of  them. 
The  map  did  not  become,  what  Rousseau  finds  so  much  fault  with,  '*  a 
mere  set  of  marks,  without  any  equivalent  conception  in  the  mind  of 
the  thing  represented." 

After  this  map  of  the  neighborhood  of  Erlangen,  I  placed  before 
them  one  of  Middle  Franconia.  The  area  of  the  last  map  occupied 
but  a  small  space  on  this.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  included  a 
much  larger  surface ;  and  the  pupils  could  pick  out  upon  it  Nurem- 
berg, Fiirth,  Forchheim,  Bamberg,  and  other  places  which  they  knewy 
and  also  the  villagee,  dec,  which  they  had  observed  on  the  roads  to 
these  larger  places. 

I  need  not  add  the  details  of  the  course  by  which  I  went  on  to  ex- 
hibit Middle  Franconia  as  but  a  small  part  of  Germany,  that  as  one 
part  of  Europe,  and  Europe  as  one  part  of  the  whole  earth. 

Even  while  the  pupils  were  occupied  with  the  neighborhood  of  Er- 
langen, I  at  the  same  time  began  to  instruct  them,  in  the  simplest 
manner,  about  the  cardinal  points,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  its  place  at  noon.  Those  city 
streets  which  ran  north  and  south,  and  over  whose  southern  ends  the 
sun  thus  stood  at  noon  in  summer,  were  of  great  assistance  in  this 
course  of  instruction. 

I  am  here  only  discussing  the  first  beginning  of  geographical  in- 
struction. If  now  it  be  inquired.  Why  is  this  method  adapted  to 
beginners,  and  not  the  systematic  examination  of  localities  and  map- 
drawing  along  with  it?  the  explanation  is  to  be  found,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  in  the  dislike  of  children  to  what  is  purposeful  and  method- 
ical. In  the  school,  they  are  satisfied  to  have  every  thing  go  on  in 
the  fixed  routine ;  but  they  think  it  unendurable  and  even  unjust  to 
apply  school  discipline  to  their  whole  lives,  and  even  to  their  walks. 
And,  moreover,  it  is  natural  for  beginners  to  prefer  good  and  well- 
drawn  maps  to  the  imperfect  and  ill-looking  ones  which  they  scratch 
ofiT  with  so  much  pains  and  weariness.  And,  again,  when  they  find 
out,  as  by  my  method,  that  they  have  been  acquiring  knowledge  in 
taking  walks,  they  are  as  delighted  as  was  M.  Jourdain  in  the 
"  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme^  when  he  found  out  that  he  had  been  talk- 
ing prose  all  his  life  withput  knowing  it. 

After  having  made  a  beginning  in  this  way,  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  geographical  text-book  to  use  in  my  subsequent  instruc- 
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tidn.  In  mosEt  of  the  older  manuals  I  failed  to  find  a  proper  arrange- 
ment, either  in  general  or  in  the  description  of  particulars ;  and  many 
of  them  were  also  faulty  in  selection  of  materials,  and  in  the  proper 
proportions  of  it 

The  lack  of  proper  general  arrangement  appeared  most  promi- 
nently in  the  fact  that  the  authors  had  not  sufficiently  distinguished 
between  what  is  proper  for  a  universal  geography  aud  what  be- 
longed to  a  description  of  particular  parts  of  the  earth  and  countries.* 

To  illustrate-  the  extreme  want  of  good  order  in  describing  subor- 
dinate portions  of  the  earth,  I  give  the  following  enumeration  of 
German  mountains  and  lakes,  which  I  request  the  reader  to  follow  on 
a  map :  "The  principal  mountains  are,  the  Harz,  (Brocken,  3,495  feet 
high;)  Schwarzwald,  (Feldberg,  4,610  ft. ;)  the  rocky  Alps,  the  Rhae- 
tian  and  Noric  Alps,  (Orteles  or  Ortles,  14,81 4 j  ft.;  Grossglockner, 
11,982  ft.;  Hochhorn,  10,667  ft.;  Platey-Kugel,  9,748  ft;  Watz- 
roann,  9,150  ft.;)  the  Carnic  and  Julian  Alps,  (Terglou,  10,845  ft.;) 
the  Fichtelgebirge,  the  Schneeberge,  3,468  ft. ;  the  Kahlenberg,  the 
Birnbaumerwald,  the  Sudetic  Alps,  and  Riesengebirge,  (Riesenkoppe, 
4,950  ft. ;)  the  Moravian  mountains,  (Spieglitzer  Schneeberg,  4,280 
ft. ;)  part  of  the  Carpathians,  connected  by  low  bights  with  the  Mo- 
ranan  and  Sudetic  chains,  the  Thuringian  mountains,  the  Erzgcbirge, 
the  Spessart,  the  Rhone  mountains,  the  Bohmerwald,  (Rachel,  3,904 
fL;  Arber,  4,500  ft. ;)  the  Wesergebirge,  Westerwald,  Odenwald,  A|;- 
dennes,  Vosges,  Hundsruck,  <fec.  Lakes :  Lake  of  Constance,  (seven 
miles  long,  three  miles  broad,  and  more  than  three  hundred  fathoms 
deep ;)  Chiemsee,  Lake  of  Cirknitz,  the  salt  and  sweet  lake  of  Mans- 
feld,  the  lakes  of  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania,  the 
Diimmersee,  the  Traunst^tter  and  Hallstattcr  in  archducal  Austria, 
the  Steinhuder  Lake,**  &c. 

Nor  is  this  example  of  confused  and  disorderly  arrangement  from 
the  earliest  best  geography,  but  from  the  favorite  manual  of  Stein, 
which  has  been  translated  even  into  Polish,  and  from  the  fourteenth 
edition  of  it 

But  many  geographical  manuals  are  also  deficient  in  proper  selec- 
tion and  proportion  of  materials.  They  contain  unimportant  matter, 
and  omit  the  most  important  Murray,  for  instance,  in  his  description 
of  Cologne,  mentions  Farina^s  eau  de  Cologne,  but  not  the  cathedral. 
They  sometimes  contain  statements  of  results  in  natural  science  which 
are  quite  problematical  or  even  altogether  inadmissible — such  as  youth 
should  not  be  informed  about  They  should  receive,  as  far  as  possible, 
only  what  is  entirely  true. 

*I  have  expreMed  inyf«If  mure  fully  on  thia  point  la  my  review  of  Murray't  Oeography, 
npriBtcd  in  my  ^*Cnuade»f"  (Kreusm^en  )    (tobnequent  example!  will  illustrate  the  poinu 
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It  is  also  often  the  case  that  geographers  quite  fail  in  an  accurate 
understanding  of  their  subject,  and  of  the  limits  between  it  and  the 
provinces  of  other  sciences ;  for  the  idea  of  geography  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Busching.  It  is  in  our  time 
as  if  all  the  arts  and  sciences  had  appointed  a  rendezvous  with  geog- 
raphy for  a  great  family  feast  on  occasion  of  the  first  discovery  of 
their  relationship.  Here  gather  astronomers,  physicists,  botanists, 
EOologiste,  mineralogists,  philologists,  statisticians — who  can  enumer- 
ate them  all  ? — bringing  the  fruits  of  labors  too  vast  for  description, 
to  throw  them  all  into  one  great  common  structure.  They  seek 
to  gather  together  every  thing  which  the  wide  earth  offers,  so  that  it 
may  be  seen  and  understood. 

It  is  accordingly  of  great  importance  to  observe  a  proper  propor- 
tion among  all  these,  and  to  select  judiciously ;  so  that  the  geography 
shall  not  come  out  a  hydrology,  zoology,  nor  mineralogy ;  so  that  in 
general  no  department  shall  exceed  its  proper  limits.  That  many 
fail  in  this  respect  is  shown,  for  instance,  by  V.  Hoffmann's  geograph- 
ical writings.  In  his  work  "  for  all  classes,"  entitled  **  Oermany  and 
its  Inhabitants^^  (Deutschland  und  seine  Betoohner^)  the  description 
of  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  occupies  sixty-three  pages ;  and  he 
mentions  481  streams  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  337  in  that  of  the 
Elbe,  215  in  that  of  the  Oder,  487  in  the  German  part  of  that  of  the 
Danube.  In  his  ^Europe  and  its  Inhabitants:  a  Manual  and  Read- 
iil^-book  for  all  Classes,*'  (Europa  und  seine  Bewohner :  ein  Hand-und 
Lesebuchfur  alle  Stande,)  he  gives  a  list  of  measured  hights  of  land, 
and  of  uninteresting  lengths  and  breadths,  occupying  no  less  than 
191  pages.  In  the  same  work,  intended  '^for  all  classes,"  ho  gives  a 
hundred  pages  of  Latin  names  of  animals  to  be  found  in  Germany ; 
as,  for  instance,  of  85  tape-worms,  54  snails— such  as  Helix  holosericea, 
II.  Olivieriy  leucozona^  &c.  In  this  way  school  geographies  are  filled 
up  with  Latin  names  of  plants  and  animals  which  the  boys  have  never 
seen  and  probably  may  never  see ;  and  the  author  flatters  himself 
that  lie  puts  forth  an  intelligent  method  of  instruction  and  natural 
science,  and  good  intuitional  exercises. 

I  wrote,  in  1831,  a  manual  of  general  geography;  in  which  I  en- 
deavored, as  far  as  possible,  to  supply  these  deficiencies  of  my  prede- 
cessors.    Future  writers  will,  in  turn,  supply  my  own. 

At  the  same  time,  I  published  a  **  Description  of  the  EartKs  Sur- 
face: an  'Introduction  to  Geopraphy,^^  {Beschreibunp  der  Erdcher* 
fldche :  eine  VorschuU der  Erdkunde*)  for  beginnere ;  and  made  use 
of  it  in  giving  instruction  subsequent  to  that  which  I  have  already 

*  This  wu  extrmcted  from  the  tccond  part  of  the  BunuaL 
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described.  In  tliis  I  begin  with  some  very  simple  lessons  in  mathe- 
matical geography,  especially  respecting  the  sphericity  of  the  earth, 
the  ideas  of  axis,  pole,  equator,  parallel,  latitude,  longitude,  tropics, 
polar  circles,  and  zones.  Then  I  briefly  discuss  maps,  and  show  how 
these  either  represent  the  whole  earth  or  parts  of  it ;  and  how  the 
degrees  are  marked  upon  them.  I  have  found  it  very  ^useful  here  to 
compare  some  maps  with  a  globe.  I  ask  such  questions  as,  for  ex- 
ample, What  country  is  that,  which  extends  from  the  9th  to  the  2l8t 
degree  of  longitude,  and  from  the  d6th  almost  to  the  44th  degree  of 
latitude?  Or,  In  what  country  do  the  meridian  of  40^  and  the 
parallel  of  37^  north  intersect?  And  the  pupils  can  put  similar 
questions  to  each  other. 

When  I  have  proceeded  from  the  city-plan  of  Erlangen  as  far  as  to 
the  globe,  and  have  connected  with  it  the  instruction  above  mentioned 
in  mathematical  geography,  I  take  up  my  **  Description^*^  together 
with  the  well-known  and  excellent  maps  of  Sydow.  In  this  work  of 
mine  I  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  only  to  deal  with  general  sub- 
jects, and  to  consider  together  only  things  properly  related.  What  I 
mean  by  this  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  opposite,  as  shown  in  the 
list  of  German  mountains  from  Stein.  I  will,  however,  add  an  illus- 
tration. The  description  of  seas*  mentions  five  principal  ones ;  and 
all  others  arc  given  as  dependents  of  these  five.  I  consider  in  a  sim* 
ilar  manner  the  mountains,  which  are  usually  treated  as  if  entirely 
isolated,  and  having  no  connection  with  each  other.  Such,  for  in 
stance,  is  the  case  with  the  mountains  surrounding  the  BohemiaA 
Elbe  valley ;  and  the  chain  of  mountains  which,  under  various  names, 
runs  from  Calabria  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  sends  out  a  branch  from 
Macedonia  to  the  Black  Sea. 

This  principle,  however,  appears  most  clearly  in  the  case  of  the 
rivers.  Under  the  old  arrangement,  when  the  political  divisions  of 
the  earth^s  surface  were  also  used  in  classifying  the  descriptions  of 
mountains,  rivers,  <&c.,  the  lihine,  for  example,  had  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  descriptions  of  no  less  than  twenty-two  countries  and  small 
states ;  and  the  student  was  led  to  put  together  for  himself,  as  well  as 
he  could,  a  single  picture  of  the  river,  out  of  these  twenty-two  scat- 
tered notices.  And,  again,  if  we  are  to  consider  as  one,  and  in  one 
description,  not  merely  the  whole  Rhine,  from  iU  sources  to  the  North 
Sea,  but  also  all  its  tributaries — the  Neckar,  Main,  and  Moselle,  and 
the  smaller  streams  again  which  run  into  these,  as  the  Kocher,  Jaxt, 
Regnitz,  <fec.,  we  should,  in  this  case,  mention  the  extent  of  the  do- 
mains of  kings  and  princes,  but  only  the  great  domain  of  old  King 

•  Not  ioeludinc  inland  lak«t> 
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Rhine  himself.*  My  description  names  the  most  important  towns  on 
each  bank  of  each  river:  there  are  comparatively  few  important 
places  which  do  not  stand  on  a  river. 

This  book  is  as  brief  as  it  could  be  made  without  making:  it  unintel- 
ligible ;  with  the  intention  of  not  depriving  teachers  who  should  use 
it  of  the  moat  attractive  portions  of  what  they  might  themselves  add 
to  its  information,  such  as  fuller  details  in  the  character  of  rivers, 
mountains,  ice. 

The  book,  so  far  as  it  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  instruction,  is  a 
description  of  maps ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  these  should  agree 
with  it.  But,  as  it  appeared,  this  was  not  the  case,  as  the  maps  usu- 
ally employed  in  the  schools  adhered  to  political  divisions,  while  my 
**  Description  "  neglected  those  and  proceeded  chiefly  by  mountains 
and  rivers.  It  was  very  inconvenient,  for  instance,  to  follow  out  the 
Alps  on  the  separate  maps  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  d;c.,  and 
the  more  so  as  these  maps  were  mostly  drawn  to  different  scales. 
This  diflScuIty  is  avoided  by  Sydow's  maps.  When  the  pupil  has  ob- 
tained, by  means  of  these,  a  general  view  of  the  waters,  mountains, 
and  levels  of  the  whole  earth,  he  may  then,  for  the  first  time,  begin 
to  use  maps  with  political  divisions.  With  the  aid  of  this  they  may 
first  give  the  boundaries  of  some  particular  country;!  and  then 
mention  which  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  Ac,  which  they  have  been 
studying  about,  belong  in  whole  or  in  part  to  that  country.  Thus, 
to  France  belong  the  whole  of  the  Cevennes,  the  northern  side  of  the 
Pyrennees,  and  the  western  of  the  Ardennes;  of  rivers,  the  Seine, 
Loire,  <kc.,  entirely,  but  the  Rhone,  Moselle,  Maas,  Ac,  only  in  part 
Of  the  French  cities  which  are  important  enough  to  be  taken  notice 
of  by  a  beginner,  most  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  previous 
study  of  the  rivers ;  as  Paris,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  in  following 
the  course  of  the  Seine,  Garonne,  and  Rhone.J 

Oceans,  mountains,  and  rivers  are  elements  of  geography  which  go 
back  to  a  period  quite  beyond  human  history.  Cities  are  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  men.  Abraham  saw  Damascus,  and  lived  near 
Hebron  ;  Jerusalem  existed  a  hundred  years  before  David ;  Rome  is 
in  the  third  thousand  of  its  years.  Whatever  revolutions  happen,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  nations — their  abodes,  and  boundaries,  and  do- 
minions— cities  outlive  almost  all  changes;  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  large  ones — such  as  Babylon,  Persepolis,  Palmyra, 

-~m  I  I ^^ 

*  Boheokendorf  Mill  the  Rhine 

**  An  ancient  monarch,  nobly  born." 

tThey  should  also  gire  its  length  and  breadth  in  degrees,  osing  at  the  same  time  the  gIoh% 
which  has  been  used,  as  I  mentioned,  in  the  first  beginning  of  mathematical  geography. 

X  The  few  other  imporunt  cities,  euch  as  Marseilles,  Toalon,  dee.,  may  be  added  at  this 
tim«. 
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ftod  Cartbage — being  quite  given  over  to  desolation.  Our  own  conn- 
Xrj  exemplifies,  within  a  smaller  space  and  time,  the  same  relation  of 
cities  to  bistoiy.  Mentz — first  Roman,  then  the  seat  of  archbishops 
and  electors,  then  under  the  French  dominion,  and  now  Bavarian ; 
Treves  and  Cologne — earlier  Roman  towns  than  Mentz,  afterward  the 
seats  of  archbishops  and  spiritual  electors,  and  now  Prussian ;  <&c. 

These  ancient  cities,  then,  which  have  survived  the  changes  of  time, 
and  the  seas,  mountains,  and  rivers,  which  existed  before  manj  are  the 
permanent  monuments  with  which  it  is  of  inestimable  importancethat 
pupils  should  become  acquainted,  for  the  sake  of  all  their  subsequent 
historical  studies.  They  will  thus  readily  understand  the  geography 
of  the  ancient  historians.  When  they  see  the  maps  of  ancient  Gaul, 
Spain,  d^c,  they  will  at  once  recognize  the  Arar  as  the  Saone,  the 
Matrona  as  the  Marne,  the  Bsetis  as  the  Ouadalquivir,  <bc. ;  Rotoma- 
gus  as  Rouen,  Lugdunura  as  Lyons,  Csesarea  Augusta  as  Saragossa ; 
Abnoba  Mons  as  the  Black  Forest;  <lrc. 

The  geographical  instruction  thus  far  described  is  either  immediately 
concerned  with  actual  intuition  by  the  senses  or  is  closely  connected 
with  it^  In  this  way  the  pupils  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  seas, 
mountains,  plains,  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  the  most  important  countries, 
and  their  boundaries,  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities.  It  is  now  time  to 
give  them  a  brief  and  clear  description  of  the  various  races  of  men, 
languages,  religion.**,  and  forms  of  government. 

After  all  this,  there  remains  but  little  to  say  of  the  description  of 
particular  countries — that  is,  of  what  particularly  characterizes  each 
individual  country  and  nation,  and  distinguishes  it  from  others.  Here 
is  the  first  place  where  more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  principal 
cities  can  properly  be  given;  pictures  of  them  being  used  where 
practicable.     But  nothing  should  be  protracted  too  fkr. 

In  this  manner,  according  to  my  view,  should  the  foundation  be 
laid  for  future  geographical  and  historical  studies.  These,  again,  may 
be  carried  further  and  relieved,  by  the  reading  of  good  travels,  news- 
papers, missionary  reports,  <l;c.  The  pupil  will  now  find  his  own 
knowledge  so  confirmed  that  he  can  proceed  with  no  further  aid,  if  he 
has  good  maps.  He  will  also  find  himself  sufficiently  at  home  in 
any  part  of  the  earth  to  understand  its  ancient  geography. 

But  all  this  fixation  and  extension  of  geographical  knowledge  is 
chiefly  gained  by  means  of  books  and  maps.  It  is  only  in  the  first 
commencement  of  it  that  we  make  use  of  any  immediate  knowledge 
of  a  very  small  part  of  the  earth's  surface — namely,  of  the  pupil's 
place  of  abode,  and  the  vicinity  of  it 
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It  may  be  asked  whether  then  J  have  wholly  given  up  my  earlier 
views,  above  described,  on  the  method  of  instructing  in  geography  ? 
By  no  means.  I  only  convinced  myself,  as  I  have  shown,  that  the 
practice  of  draughting  the  neighborhood  of  home,  with  which  that 
method  begins,  was  not  proper  for  beginners.  Older  scholars,  who 
have  gained  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  may,  however,  practice  it  with 
advantage.  But  this  prosaic  method,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  observing 
and  delineating,  should  always  have  a  poetic  side ;  it  should  be  made 
useful  in  instructing  the  pupil  to  draw  landscape  from  nature,  and  es- 
pecially to  gain  facility  in  sketching.*  If  traveU  in  Germany  and  in 
such  other  countries  as  are  most  beloved  by  and  interesting  to  us  Ger- 
mans are  the  best  preparatory  school  for  understanding  all  the  coun- 
tries and  people  of  the  earth,  the  young  must  be  made  ready  for  these 
travels  by  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  and  accomplishments  as 
will  be  of  most  service  in  them.  But  landscape  drawing  and  archi- 
tectural drawing  occupy  an  im[>ortant  place  among  these.f 

An  adult  person,  desiring  to  know  what  further  knowledge  and  ac- 
complishments are  useful  to  those  who  travel,  would  ascertain  to  the 
best  advantage  from  reading  the  travels  of  distinguished  writers,  like 
Goethe,  Humboldt,  &e.  The  acquirements  of  these  men  are  .shown 
by  what  they  accomplished. 

Here  I  pause.  Having  thus  endeavored  to  trace  the  course  of 
geographical  study  from  its  very  first  rudiments,  I  refer,  for  the  ulti- 
mate aims  of  geographical  study,  to  what  I  have  extracted  from  my 
dialogue  on  geography,  already  given. 

*  I  have  given  mj  views  more  at  larf e  on  the  relation  between  landacape  palntinf  and  map 
drawing  in  the  first  part  of  mj  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  29. 

t  UnfortQuately  I  am  no  draughtsman.  In  order  in  some  measure  to  aupplj  this  deficiency, 
I  used,  while  among  the  Silesian  mountains,  to  make  out  from  elevated  points  a  sort  of  pan* 
oramas,  on  which  I  entered,  with  the  aid  of  a  compass,  thft  names  of  mountains,  towns,  &c., 
in  their  proper  directions,  putting  the  furthest  further  and  the  nearest  nearer  fmm  my  own 
position  In  the  center  of  the  paper.  These  panoramas  frequently  proved  each  other's  cor* 
reetness.  If,  for  instance,  I  had  laid  down  Mount  B.  south-east  from  Mount  A.,  then,  in 
drawing  from  Mount  B.,  Mount  A.  would  be  north-west  of  iu 
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IMTEODUCTION. 

I  PRE8KNT  here  materials  both  new  and  old.  I  printed  some  essays 
on  instruction  in  natural  science  as  early  as  1819  and  1822,  in  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  my  ^^Miscellaneous  Works^  ( Vermischten 
Schrifttn  ;)  and  in  1823  I  wrote  a  programme  "  On  Instruction  in 
Natural  Science  in  SchoolsJ^ 

Although,  during  an  uninterrapted  course  of  teaching  since  1823, 
I  have  made  new  experiments,  and  have  had  occasion  here  and  there 
to  seek  out  and  to  open  new  paths,  yet  my  original  views  on  the  sub- 
ject have  not  substantially  changed. 

Even  during  the  period  of  my  own  studies,  I  felt  a  repugnance  to 
the  usual  course  of  this  instruction.  From  1805  to  1808, 1  heard 
lectures  on  mineralogy  in  Freiberg,  from  my  never-to-be-forgotten 
teacher,  Werner.  His  school  has  scarcely  its  parallel ;  pupils  came  to 
Freiberg  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  from  Asia  and  America. 
And  from  that  school  what  men  have  proceeded — Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  Steffens,  Novalis,  Schubert,  Weiss,  Mohs,  and  how  many 
more  !*  Werner's  oral  delivery  was  a  model  of  lucidity  and  order ; 
and  his  descriptions  of  mineralogical  species  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
But  when  he  had  described  perhaps  ten  species,  and  had  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  left,  he  would  have  the  cases  which  contained  these 
ten  groups  opened  on  the  table  before  us."  It  was  a  very  torture  of 
Tantalus,  to  gaze  with  straining  eyes  at  these,  endeavoring  in  so  short 
a  time  to  obtain  a  distinct  impression  of  the  appearance  of  so  many 
different  species.  To  do  this,  indeed,  was  impossible,  even  for  the 
most  ardent  and  attentive  learner ;  and  they  would  have  gained,  not 
an  actual  knowledge  of  minerals,  but  only  fragments  of  it,  had  Frei- 
berg afforded  no  other  means  of  acquiring  it.  But  traders  in  miner- 
als came  there  from  the  mo«t  distant  countries,  and  of  them  the 
students,  amongst  whom  some  were  usually  quite  rich,  purchased. 
Every  one  had  a  larger  or  smaller  collection  of  minerals ;  and  they 
showed   their  treasures  to  each  other,  and  talked  about  them,  and 

*  While  I  waa  in  Freiberg  I  ate  at  a  boardinfclub,  which  conaiited,  beaidea  ua  Oermana,  of 
a  Bwiat,  a  Frenchman,  a  Roman,  a  Spaniard,  and  three  Ruaalana,  one  from  Nertcbinak,  whleh 
la  near  the  Chineae  boandary-line. 
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studied  tbem  together.  But  this  was  not  enough.  After,  therefore,  I 
bad  attended  the  lectures  twice,  I  engaged  private  lessons  from  Wer- 
ner, merely  for  the  sake  of  going  through  his  excellent  collection  un- 
der his  direction.  When,  in  1811,1  was  appointed  professor  of  min- 
eralogy at  Breslau,  I  saw  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  that  situa- 
tion, I  must  pursue  a  different  course  from  Werner's,  and  must  pro- 
ceed as  much  as  possible  by  the  way  of  intuition,  and  keep  the  oral 
part  of  my  instruction  in  the  background,  in  order  that  my  pupils 
might  gain  some  actual  minoralogical  knowledge.  For  Breslau  of- 
fered none  of  the  outside  assistance  which  was  accessible  at  Freiberg ; 
the  academical  collection  being  the  only  one  from  which  the  students 
could  gather  any  information. 

I  shall  hereafter  describe  the  method  to  which  I  resorted.  Besides 
the  students,  I  had  other  hearers  also.  I  offered  to  the  rector  of  the 
Breslau  Gymnasium  to  instruct  any  of  his  scholars  who  might  have  a 
special  taste  for  mineralogy,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  always  having 
some  gymnasiasts  under  my  teaching  during  my  eight  years*  stay 
there ;  and  my  experience  in  Gottingen  was  similar. 

I  was  transferred,  in  1819,  from  Breslau  to  Halle,  where  I  taught 
on  the  same  plan,  and  also  gave  the  mining  pupils  practical  lessons, 
in  the  neighborhood,  in  the  mode  of  examining  mountains.  In  1823 
I  left  Halle  and  went  to  Nuremberg.  Here,  as  instructor  in  a  private 
school,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  instructing  boys  of  from  ten  to  four- 
teen in  mineralogy,  and  had  the  use  of  a  good  collection  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  also  endeavored  to  make  my  pupils  acquainted  with  thie 
vegetable  kingdom,  by  the  method  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe. 

I  received  my  present  appointment  to  the  professorship  of  natural 
history  and  mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Erlangen  in  1827. 
Here  I  taught  mineralogy  to  the  gymnasiasts  in  the  same  manner 
which  I  had  previously  made  use  of;  but  to  the  students  in  a  some- 
what different  one.  Instruction  in  general  natural  history  was  a  some- 
what novel  employment  for  me.  It  was  evident  that  in  this  depart- 
ment I  could  not,  as  in  mineralogy,  begin  with  the  observation  of 
nature  herselfl  How  could  this  be  done,  for  instance,  in  mathematical 
and  physical  geography  ?  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that,  as  things 
then  were,  oral  instruction  must  be  the  principal  resource,  notwith- 
standing that  very  many  points  might  be  made  as  clear  as  possible  to 
the  senses  by  means  of  exhibiting  natural  objects,  pictures,  maps, 
models,  4&c. 

So  much  I  have  said  by  way  of  preface,  to  give  the  reader  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  course  which  I  pursued  in  learning  and  teaching 
natural  history;  and  to  make  it  properly  clear  that  mineralogy 
my  chief  obj«>ct. 
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I.      DIFFICULTIES. 

Tie  teacher  of  natural  science  might  well  tnm  dizzy  when  he  con- 
siders the  vast  compass  of  his  subject,  and  the  mental  power  and  ex- 
ertion which  they  demand. 

Their  extent  is  increasing  daily.  Where  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy 
saw  1,022  stars,  Lalande  and  Bessel  saw  50,000;  where  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  knew  1,500  species  of  plants,  StendePs  ^^  Nomenclator 
Botantcun^^  for  1821  gave  39,684,  and  its  second  edition,  in  1841, 
no  less  than  78,005,  without  reckoning  the  ctyptogamia.  Thus  the 
number  of  botanical  species  has  nearly  doubled  itself  within  twenty 
years.  In  zoology  there  has  been  a  similar  increase.  The  twelfth 
edition  of  Linnajus'  "  Si/stem  "  included  about  6,000  animals,  while 
Rudolf  Wagner,  in  1834,  enumerated  about  78,000.  The  greatest 
German  mineralogist,  Werner,  who  died  thirty  years  ago,  in  1837, 
would  not  now  know  the  names  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  spe- 
cies of  minerals  now  recognized. 

In  physics  and  chemistry  there  has  been  a  similar  growth.  Thn 
can  not  be  so  well  expressed  by  numbers ;  but  almost  ^ny  one  can 
recall  many  of  their  doctrines,  of  which  nothing  was  known  a  hun- 
dred years  since. 

The  teacher,  in  casting  his  eye  over  this  broad  ocean  of  knowledge, 
might  well  despair  of  being  able  to  ^x  upon  a  beginning,  a  path  to 
pursue,  and  an  object  to  aim  at,  for  his  pupils.  And  this  despair 
might  well  increase,  on  considering  how  far  scientific  training  is  car- 
ried in  these  various  sciences,  and  what  demands  are  made  both  up- 
on pupil  and  teacher.  In  most  branches  of  natural  science — includ- 
ing the  higher  ones — mathemalics  holds  the  scepter ;  and  to  him 
who  is  not  master  of  that  study  the  gates  of  their  paradise  seem  to 
be  entirely  closed. 

II.      OBJRCTIONB  TO  NATURAL  SCIENCE    IN  TUB  GYMNABIUM  ANSWBJIBD. 

But  these  difficulties  in  the  nature  of  the  study  are  not  all.  Still 
others,  raised  by  the  adversaries  of  natural  science,  arise  against  its 
pursuit  in  the  gymnasium ;  and  of  these  we  shall  now  speak. 

Unless,  say  these  adversaries,  you  propose  to  claim,  with  Jacotot, 
that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  teach  what  we  do  not  understand,  you 
must  admit  that  instruction  in  natural  science  must  be  given  up,  for 
the  reason  that  there  are  no  teachers  who  understand  it.  We  an- 
swer, It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  heretofore  the  incapacity  in  this  de- 
partment of  many  teachers  has  been  plain  enough.  Without  any 
knowledge  of  minerals,  plants,  or  animals,  they  all  lectured  to  the 
boys  out  of  Raff's  or  Funke's  natural  history,  made  them  commit  to 
memory  the  descriptions  of  animals,  <fec.,  and  then  questioned  them 
OQ  them.    But  men  always  generally  escape  from  such  errors  m  this* 
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Our  hopes  of  obtaining  competent  teachers  of  this  department  are  in- 
creasing, because  attention  has  of  late  been  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
purpose,  and  because  there  have  been  established  in  the  universiUes, 
for  those  who  devote  themselves  to  mathematics  and  natural  science, 
seminaries,  corresponding  to  the  philological  seminaries.* 

But,  rejoin  our  opponents,  even  supposing  that  teachers  of  natural 
sciences  have  been  trained  thus,  what  good  can  they  do  as  long  as 
the  gymnasia  are  destitute  of  the  necessary  means  of  instruction  ? 
Have  you  any  expectation  that,  in  times  so  troubled  as  the  present, 
and  when  demands  are  made  upon  the  income  of  the  state  from  so 
many  quarters,  collections  in  natural  history,  physics,  «fec.,  will  be 
given  to  our  gymnasia  ?  Let  us  be  rejoiced  if  our  universities  are 
furnished  with  all  these  means  of  instruction. 

Such  objections  as  these  are  based  upon  the  mistaken  idea  that  all 
instruction  in  natural  science  is  superficial  unless  it  is  carried  to  the 
greatest  extent  For  the  apparatus  of  instruction  must  be  richer,  bet- 
ter, and  more  costly,  in  proportion  to  this  extent. 

But  no  such  scope  in  this  department  is  proper  for  the  gymnasia ; 
and  that  very  scantiness  of  apparatus,  of  which  so  much  complaint  is 
made,  would  actually  sometimes  be  a  benefit,  by  constraining  teach- 
ers to  moderation  in  pursuing  these  studies. 

To  give  an  example : — The  course  in  botany  could  be  abundantly 
furnished  for  all  necessary  purposes  from  the  fiora  of  each  neighbor- 
hood. No  forcing-house,  not  an  exotic  plant,  would  be  requisite  in 
addition.  Nor  is  any  place  destitute  of  gardens  sufficient  to  enable 
the  scholars  to  observe  the  growth  of  plants,  from  their  first  sprouting 
to  the  blossom  and  fruit ;  a  study  worth  more  than  a  knowledge  ever 
so  thorough  of  the  ^Pkilosophia  Botanical  And,  in  like  manner, 
every  place  has  its  fauna,  in  its  domestic  animals,  first,  and  in  others. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  furnish  the  needed  materials  for  mineralogy ;  as, 
in  this  study,  crystals  are  required.  But  even  hero  good  sj>ecimens 
can  be  obtained,  with  very  small  means,  of  the  species  which  occur 
most  frequently,  such  as  quartz,  iron  jiyrites,  lead  ore,  &c.f  There 
may  often  be  found,  again,  in  chemical  laboratories,  apothecaries* 
shops,  (fee,  very  fine  crystals,  costing  very  little,  as  of  alum,  Arc. 
Lastly,  many  gymnasia  might  obtain  assistance  from  the  universities,  by 
gifts  of  duplicates,  Arc,  from  the  overplus  of  the  collections  of  the  latter. 
From  the  duplicates  at  Breslau,  I  furnished  small  collections,  at  a 
very  moderate  price,  to  thirteen  educational  institutions. 

But  these  considerations  would  not  comfort  the  opponents  of  nat- 

*  Such  ft  one  wu  established  at  Bonn,  In  1825 ;  a  tecond,  in  1836,  at  Konigaberf ;  and  t 
*  Seminary  for  Real  Teachers,"  at  Tubingen,  in  1R38. 
tFartienlarlf  if  small  fpeeimens  are  used. 
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Ural  sciences  ia  the  gymnasia ;  tbcy  would  now  come  out  with  their 
real  meaning — the  reason  of  their  reasons.  The  business  of  the  gym- 
nasia, they  say,  is  properly  classical  education,  by  and  for  the  classic 
authors.  This  requires  so  exclusive  a  devotion  of  all  the  time  and 
powers  of  the  student,  that  none  can  remain  over  for  instruction  in 
natural  science.  Education  should  not  give  the  scholar  superficially 
universal  learning ;  it  is  better  for  him  to  learn  one  thing  well  than 
a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  many  things  badly. 

This  view  I  have  already  controverted  in  my  account  of  Sturm 
and  his  gymnasium.  This  teacher,  with  the  utmost  professional  skill, 
was  led  astray  by  the  idea  of  our  opponents.  He  taught  Latin,  and 
almost  Latin  only.  Greek  was  next;  and  no  instruction  whatever 
was  given  in  Hebrew,  German,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  his- 
tory, geography,  natural  science,  or  drawing.  The  simplification  can 
not  be  pushed  further,  nor  better  managed ;  and  yet  Sturm  complains 
of  the  small  results  obtained. 

One  thing  well  is  better  than  many  ill ;  but  the  accent  should  be 
laid  on  "ill,"  not  on  "many.**  In  the  gymnasia,  many  things  can 
be  taught  with  great  success,  if  it  is  done  in  the  right  way,  at  the 
right  time,  and  in  the  right  proportions.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  man  may  limit  himself  to  one  thing,  and  teach  that  ill;  as, 
for  instance,  if  he  teaches  Latin  only,  and  that  with  the  design 
of  enabling  his  pupils  to  speak  and  write  it  as  if  it  were  their  mother- 
tongue. 

The  universities,  say  our  opponents  again,  should  afibrd  the  neces- 
sary means  for  those  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  natural 
science.  Doubtless  they  should,  but  not  for  elementary  scholars  in 
that  study.  They  furnish  the  means  for  the  higher  philological  stud- 
ies, but  do  not  undertake  to  teach  beginners  mensa  and  amo. 

It  is  the  more  proper  that  the  gymnasia  should  instruct  in  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  science,  because  boys  are  much  better  adapted  to 
those  studies  than  youths  or  men.  How  easily  and  firmly  do  recol- 
lections of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals  impress  themselves  upon  the 
mind  in  our  earlier  years ;  and  how  strongly  is  a  child  inclined  to 
make  himself  acquainted  and  familiar  with  every  thing  which  sur- 
rounds him  !  But  with  the  elements  of  Latin  it  is  wholly  different. 
These  have  no  excitement  for  the  boys.  And  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  material  world  is  so  stimulating  to  him,  and  occupies  him  so 
much,  is  it  so  hard  for  him  to  busy  himself  exclusively  with  the  more 
intellectual  elements  of  language.  Let  them  now  be  compelled  in 
that  direction  which  is- opposed  to  the  tendencies  of  their  childVna- 
tures.  Will  not  such  a  measure  result  in  their  becoming  unnaturally 
warped  in  mind,  and  ultimately  insensible  to  all  the  beauty  of  the 
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heavens  and  the  earth — and  to  all  the  beauty  of  the  classics,  toe? 
For  to  feel  the  latter  there  needs  a  training  of  eye  and  ear  to  ele- 
vated enjoyment 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  instructed  gymnasium  pupils  in  mineral- 
ogy in  Breslau  and  Erlangen.  These  usually  attended  at  1 1  A.  M., 
at  the  end  of  their  morning- lessons.  It  may  be  imagined  that  they 
came  so  weary  as  to  be  disinclined  to  attend.  Very  far  from  it ;  they 
came  punctually,  and  of  their  own  free  will.  They  took  hold  of  the 
study  with  all  their  hearts ;  and  indeed  showed  in  most  cases  far 
more  disposition  to  like  it,  and  clear  comprehension  of  it,  than  many 
older  than  they.  It  was  here  that  I  learned  how  well  the  rudiments 
of  natural  science  are  adapted  to  boys,  and  that,  when  they  have  been 
working  hard  at  their  studies  in  language,  it  is  a  proper  and  natural 
impulse  which  leads  them  to  refresh  and  recreate  themselves  by  study- 
ing crystals  and  flowers. 

A  writer  on  natural  science  has  required  that  each  pupil  should,  at 
least,  bring  with  him  to  the  university  a  few  thousand  names  in  natu- 
ral science — expressions  being  by  this,  of  course,  intended  for  correct 
ideas  in  natural  objects.  Without  pretending  to  fix  on  any  precise 
number,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that,  to  students  possessed  of  such  a 
supply,  lectures  could  be  delivered  of  a  kind  very  different  from  those 
which  must  now  be  delivered — lectures  which  would  deal  with  gener- 
alized views,  and  would  treat  profoundly  of  their  subjects.  The  gym- 
nasia must  bear  the  blame  of  the  fact  that  the  universities  have  to 
instruct  in  the  very  A  B  C  of  natural  science.  If  it  be  asked  in 
what  classes  of  the  gymnasium  (including  the  Latin  schools)  instruc- 
tion in  tlie  natural  sciences  should  be  given,  I  reply,  In  the  lower 
and  lowest ;  for  experience  has  shown  me  that  the  younger  boys  are 
capable  of  retaining  ideas  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  as  well  as* 
and  usually  even  better,  than  youths.^  And  these  beginners  in  Lat- 
in, whose  school -life  is  all  effort  and  labor,  need  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  refreshment  more  than  any  other  scholars.  It  is  not  until 
they  comprehend  the  classic  authors  that  they  find  a  pleasure  in  their 
studies  in  language. 

But  teachers  in  languages  are  apprehensive  that  adequate  instruc- 
tion in  natural  science  will  render  their  boys  averse  to  the  former  study« 
not  to  mention  the  time  that  would  be  occupied.  Experience  has, 
however,  convinced  me  of  the  opposite.  Those  pupils  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  my  mineralogical  classes  were  also  among  the 
foremost  in  the  gymnasium. 

*  Ifhf  ease  ts  diflTerent  witli  Uiom  departments  of  nataral  science  which  require  msthfis^ 
*Ral  knowledge,  and  do  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  intuition  of  the  senses, 
nwtt^sal  fcocrmpbjr,  for  InslMee— «hoiild  onljr  be  taofht  in  the  higher  classes. 
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The  fear  that  the  study  of  natural  science  will  render  the  pupils 
averse  to  that  of  languages  can  have  no  substantial  basis,  except 
when  it  is  made  a  mere  superficial  diversion,  instead  of  a  serious  and 
thorough  study.  In  this  latter  case  it  does  not  seek  merely  an  unin- 
telligent communion  of  the  senses  with  the  material  world,  but  the 
development  of  words,  as  an  intellectual  blood,  from  silent  examina- 
tion ;  an  adequate  translation  of  intuition  into  words.  In  this  way 
it  has  the  greatest  influence  upon  thorough  cultivation  in  the  mother- 
tongue  ;  a  cultivation  which  proceeds  from  things  themselves.  And, 
as  the  poet  says,  the  mother  language  is  the  mother  of  languages ; 
what  is  useful  for  the  former  is  indirectly  favorable  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  others. 

I  have  even  seen  cases  where  the  study  of  natural  science  first 
awoke  a  real  liking  and  capacity  for  language.  Things  which  the 
beginner  at  first  sees  corjwreally,  singly,  which  it  is  difficult  for  him 
to  comprehend  and  'to  survey  to  his  satisfaction,  have  aflcrward,  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  senses  and  the  underst.inding,  and  by  means 
of  language,  become  arranged  together,  connected,  describable,  in 
short  thoroughly  understood.  One  name  dcvscribes  innumerable  in- 
dividual substances ;  and  the  natural  philosopher  sets  down  upon  a 
few  pages,  briefly  and  clearly,  the  result  of  many  years'  investigations. 
The  student  feels  doubly  the  magic  power  of  words  for  having  first 
felt  the  resisting  power  of  the  material  world ;  and  he  experiences  a 
pleasure  as  if,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  jouniey  on  foot,  he  should 
suddenly  receive  wings,  and  ascend  easily  and  swiftly  into  the  bights 
of  the  air,  looking  down  upon  the  long,  weary  way  over  which  he  had 
before  been  traveling. 

But  the  thorough  mastery  of  one  subject  of  study  trains  the  stu- 
dent to  thoroughness  in  others,  even  the  most  difl\;rent.  If  he  has 
acquired,  by  his  studies  in  natural  science,  a  clear,  definite,  and  sure 
view  and  comprehension  of  th«  creation,  and  a  corresponding  power 
of  expression,  he  will  afterward  acquire  similar  clear  and  definite 
conceptions  as  to  language,  and  will  learn  to  speak  and  write  clearly 
and  definitely  on  whatever  sulject  he  understands. 

The  influence  of  natural  science  will  be  especially  valuable  upon 
the  study  of  history.  The  former  pursuit  requires,  unconditionally 
humble  and  self-denying  views  of  the  material  world,  and  treats  as 
absurd  that  silly  or  proud  obstinacy  which  would  lay  down  narrow 
limitations,  and  then  confine  nature  within  them ;  and  thus  it  edu- 
cates the  mind  to  the  habit  of  forming  clear  and  undistorted  views  of 
things.  And  a  mind  thus  trained  becomes  capable  of  ready  and  cor- 
rect views  of  men  and  human  life.    It  can  recognize,  in  minerals  and 

plants,  and  in  men  also,  a  fixed  and  unvarying  plan ;  and  all  dis^ure- 
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n«nt»  or  distortions,  for  the  sake  of  aiding  any  superficial  theories, 
will  be  painful  to  it 

It  is  oomiBon,  in  gynmasia,  to  give  only  one,  or  at  most  two, 
bours^  recitation  a  week  to  studies  not  redconed  as  important  as  those 
we  have  been  discussing — as  geography,  for  instance ;  and  this  plan  is 
oltea  carried  through  three  or  four  years,  in  successive  classes.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  an  unfortunate  method.  It  occasions  those  studies 
to  he  esteemed  mere  side-studies,  of  which  a  less  thorough  knowledge 
will  serve.  The  pupil  is  sure  to  see  this,  and  governs  himself  accord- 
ingly.  If  he  receives,  for  instance,  twelve  hours^  instruction  a  week  in 
Latin  and  but  two  in  geography,  he  not  only  estimates  that  the  val- 
ue of  Latin  is  to  that  of  geography  as  twelve  to  two,  but  he  takes 
less  pains  in  studying  his  geography,  because  his  teacher  is  less 
-  strict  in  his  requirements  in  it.  And  his  examination  and  testimo- 
nials will  only  confirm  his  views  on  this  point  But  no  pupil  should 
esteem  any  thing  which  is  taught  him  a  secondary  study. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  creeping  along  in  this  spiritless  manner 
through  several  classes,  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  hours  a  week,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  devote  as  much  as  four  hours  a  week  to  the 
study  during  a  year,  and  then  to  stop.  Natural  science,  for  instance, 
might  be  studied  for  one  year  at  four  hours  a  week,  and  geography 
in  its  place  the  next  year ;  and  so  on.  Tliis  plan  would  give  the  pu- 
pils a  liking  for  the  study,  as  they  would  feel  tliat  it  had  some  life  in 
it;  whereas,  the  other  mode  would  render  it  tedious  and  long  pro- 
tracted, and  would  afford  them  no  pleasure  at  all,  and  least  of  ail 
that  of  thorough  learning  and  investigation. 

If  the  boys  have,  in  the  under  classes,  got  the  ideas  of  minerals  and 
plants  well  impressed  on  their  minds,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  they 
will  forget  them.  Those  ideas  may  perhaps  pass  a  litfle  out  of  fresh 
remembrance;  but,  in  the  seoond  grade  of  tlie  study,  at  the  univers- 
ity, they  will  soon  return  again.  The  student  will  not  then  have  to 
work  up  his  lessons  with  a  botanical  hand-book,  by  means  of  labori- 
ous comparison  of  descriptions ;  he  will  at  once  know  that  this  flower 
is  :a  daisy  and  that  a  dandelion,  because  he.  has  always  known  it  from 
a  »boy.  He  will  not  have  to  learn  what  the  flower  is,  but  only  its 
Latin  scientific  name ;  and  thus  he  can  bring  to  the  more  comprehen- 
sive and  profound  investigation  of  the  vegetable  world  eyes  and 
tunderstanding  already  trained. 

dfl.      EXTENT  or  ACQUIREinBNT. 

I  allude  once  more  to  the  perplexity  and  doubts  which,  in  view  of 
ihe  extent  and  depth  of  the  natural  sciences,  must  annoy  the  teacher 
vwbo  does  not  knowr  how  and  where  to  begin,  toward  what  end  to 
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look,  and  what  way  to  pursue.  I  have  already  in  part  shown  how 
these  difficulties  may  be  overcome. 

But  the  question  to  answer  here  is,  whether  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  pleasure  in  it,  are  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  learned  by  pro- 
fession ;  and,  further,  of  that  portion  of  them  who  have  reached  the 
highest  point  of  learning  ?  Are  there  not  degrees  in  knowledge ;  and 
can  not  even  the  beginner  find  pleasure  in  the  truth  of  that  degree 
to  which  he  has  attained,  if  it  be  really  truth  ?  The  teacher  need  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  78,000  species  of  plants,  nor  the  difficully 
of  classing  the  gramineous  and  umbelliferous  plants.  Let  him  take 
pleasure  in  his  success,  if  his  pupils  have  become  acquainted  with  a 
few  hundred  characteristic  plants,  and  have  studied  closely  the  growth 
of  a  few  of  them  from  their  first  sprouting  to  the  ripening  of  their  seeds. 

Similar  principles  are  true  in  the  other  departments  of  natural  his- 
tory, ilost  of  my  scholars  in  mineralogy  have  been  able  to  devote 
to  it  but  one  half-year.  My  task  was,  to  determine  what  they  could 
learn  within  this  time — not  half-way  and  dimly,  but  wholly,  clearly, 
and  surely ;  and  thus  I  dared  not  ^j.  my  limit  at  too  great  a  distance. 
Where  I  did  ^z  it  will  hereafter  appear.  At  present  I  m\\  only  say 
that  my  best  pupils  acquired  a  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the  most 
important,  simple,  and  clear  species  of  minerals,*  and  a  clear  percep- 
tion, derived  from  actual  observation,  of  the  consistent  laws  which 
prevail  throughout  them.  It  is  a  consideration  which  may  console 
the  teacher  of  natural  science,  for  the  low  degree  ot  knowledge 
reached  by  his  pupils,  that  even  the  greatest  masters,  who  have  at- 
tained to  the  highest  point  of  learning,  have  confessed,  with  tngena- 
otts  humility,  how  much  was  that  of  which  they  were  ignoranuf 

!▼.      BBOINNIKO. 

''  We  have  but  little  solicitude,"  I  think  I  hear  some  say,  *^  for  tl^e 
more  or  less  of  knowledge  of  nature  which  our  pupils  shall  attain, 
but  much  about  our  own  ignorance  where  and  how  to  begin  instruct* 
ing  in  it  For  we  are  convinced  that  eminent  men  have  fallen  into 
error  on  this  point*^ 

The  difficulty  of  adopting  the  right  mode  of  beginning  occurred,  to 
me  when,  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  undertook  to  give  practical  instruo- 
tion  in  studying  mountainous  countries  to  the  Prussian  mining  pupils ; 
and  induced  me  to  write  the  following  considerations  upon  the  coni- 
mencement  of  geognostic  studies. 

I  will  now  state  the  method  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  student 
should  follow. 


•  flueh  M  flupr  tf  ar,  ImA  rlanc«,  Iron  pjiitet,  farnst,  fte. 

tThIt  Is  an  expre«ion  which  has'  a  Terj  d\t&rtnt  meaninf  In  Uie  mouth  of  the  matter  tad 
MtlMlorilieielidlai'. 
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He  should  first  examine,  in  all  directions,  the  neighborhood  of  his 
residence,  and  should  make  himself  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it 
that  he  can  call  it  up  before  his  mind  whenever  he  chooses.  Such  an 
acquaintance  is  the  result  of  the  unconscious  and  fresh  pleasure  which 
joutli,  joyful  and  free  from  scientific  anxieties,  will  find  for  itself  in 
such  an  examination,  obtaining  in  this  artless  way  a  simple  general 
impression  of  the  vicinity,  not  forced  upon  him  artificially  by  a  teacher. 
He  is  not  teased,  while  he  is  rejoicing  in  the  blue  heavens  and  the 
rapid  motions  of  the  clouds,  in  the  oak  woods  and  fiowery  meadows, 
where  the  butterflies  play,  by  a  professor  with  a  kyanometer,  to 
measure  the  blue  of  the  sky  with,  nor  by  a  recommendation  not  to 
stare  into  the  woods,  but  rather  to  ascertain  whether  the  oaks  are 
Qiurcus  robur  or  Quercus  pedunculata  ;  or,  not  to  look  at  the  flowers 
in  the  meadow  all  at  once,  as  if  they  were  a  yellow  carpet,  but  to  take 
his  Linnieus  and  determine  the  species  of  this  ranunculus.  No  ento- 
mologist is  setting  him  to  chase  butterflies  and  impale  them.  Nei- 
ther  is  the  youth,  when  inspired  to  devotion  by  the  snowy  Alps, 
glittering  in  moonlight,  like  so  many  spiritual,  silvery  forms  of 
giants,  annoyed  by  a  geologist  talking  io  him  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  limestone,  or  of  the  junction  and  inclination  of  strata.  The 
young  enjoy  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  a  susceptible  painter  or 
an  ingenuous  poet  does.  In  this  first  paradisaic  pleasure  is  planted 
the  seed  of  the  perception  of  an  intellectual  world,  whose  secrets  will 
not  be  fully  ascertained  and  understood  even  after  the  longest  and 
most  active  life  of  scientific  eflbrt.  But  most  teachers,  by  the  dis- 
persion of  those  simple  impressions  of  nature,  forcibly  destroy  these 
earliest  pleasures  of  children,  the  brightness  of  the  imaginary  world 
which  they  see.  Even  the  great  Pestalozzi  falls  into  an  error  on  this 
point,  when  he  says  that  **  It  is  not  in  the  woods  or  meadows  that  the 
child  should  be  put,  to  become  acquainted  with  trees  and  plants. 
They  do  not  there  stand  in  the  order  best  calculated  to  display  the 
characters  of  the  diflferent  families,  i^c"  That  is,  we  ought  to  take  the 
child  into  a  botanic  garden,  arranged  on  the  Linnasan  system,  so  that 
he  may  study  plants  in  the  order  of  their  species.  To  me  this  seems 
like  saying  that  the  child  ought  not  to  hear  a  symphony,  because  that 
would  be  a  mere  chaos  of  sounds  to  him ;  he  should  rather  have 
played  to  him,  first,  the  first  violin  part,  then  the  second,  then  the 
parts  for  the  bass  viols,  the  flutes,  clarionets,  trumpets,  <kc  It  is  true 
that  in  this  way  he  would  hear  the  separate  parts,  but  not  the  bond 
of  thought  which  makes  them  a  symphony.  Jahn  was  much  more 
judicious  in  his  gymnastic  walks,  when  he  said,  not  '*  we  are  going 
botanizing,  geologizing,  or  entomologizing,"  but  merely,  "  we  are  go- 
ing to  walk."    How  much  more  naturally  do  our  youth,  when  the 
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bird-of-passage  instiDct  seiases  them  at  the  university,  wander  through 
the  fiither-land  and  rejoice  in  its  grandeur,  and  lay  it  deeply  to  heart, 
without  any  idea  of  a  preuiature,  and  painful,  and  usually  repulsive 
studying  of  any  particular  subject  I  hate  this  analyzing  and  lifeless 
elementarizing  of  the  first  youthful  impressions  of  nature — this  foolish, 
superficial,  heartless,  frivolous  directing  of  the  understanding  prema- 
turely out  of  its  natural  path — which  is  so  sure  to  chill  the  youthful 
heart  and  render  it  old  before  its  time.  The  utmost  attainments  of  a 
mind  thus  trained  must  be — unless  aided  by  remarkable  natural  qual- 
ities— to  observe  with  the  bodily  eye ;  to  use  the  reason,  but  not  with 
pleasure ;  to  derive  mere  lifeless  ideas  from  creation ;  and  to  repre- 
sent the  objects  thus  conceived  in  equally  lifeless  descriptions,  like  the 
ghastly  wax  figures  which  afford  a  repulsive  imitation  of  liviuj^  men. 

There  is,  however,  a  mode  of  learning  intelligently,  which  is  not 
chilling,  but  thoroughly  genitd  and  appropriate.  But,  it  should  be 
observed,  the  mode  of  instruction  just  described  has  a  diametrical  op- 
posite in  that  whose  advocates  despise  the  adult  reason,  and  would 
constrain  themselves  to  remain  children  always — to  feel,  and  only  to 
feel.  Among  these  advocates  are  prominent  the  numerous  disgusting, 
pitiful  poetasters  of  our  time,  who  undertake  to  deal  with  nature  in 
so  remarkably  childlike  a  manner.  Their  false  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence is  to  real  childlike  innocence  what  a  French  actress,  who  plays 
the  smart  chambermaid,  is  to  a  truly  noble  young  damsel.  He  who 
feels  himself  a  man  should  endeavor  in  manly  wise  to  understand  and 
represent  nature  with  as  deep  poetic  feeling,  and  as  gigantic  under- 
standing, as  that  which  Shakspeare  used  in  delineating  men  and  life. 
But  I  return  to  my  subject 

If  the  first  mental  growth  of  the  young  is  watched  over  in  holy 
quiet,  the  results  of  the  mode  of  training  which  I  recommend,  how 
prosaic  soever  they  may  appear,  will  not  bo  prosaic.  The  recollection 
of  youthful  devotional  premonitions  will  become  a  hope  of  realizing 
them,  and  will  enliven,  strengthen,  and  inspire  every  effort  After 
you  have  enjoyed  the  unmingled,  complete,  rich  pleasure  of  a  full 
symphony,  you  willingly  undertake  the  wearisome  labor  of  becoming 
familiar  with  each  part  of  it;  for  each  is  to  you  not  a  dead  thing, 
but  a  living  portion  of  the  whole  symphony,  whose  collective  remem- 
brance lives  in  your  soul.  And  if  now,  knowing  all  the  separate 
parts,  you  hear  the  symphony  again,  you  hear  with  pleasure  both 
each  separate  part  and  the  united  sound  of  all ;  and  your  apprehen- 
sion of  the  whole  symphony,  previously  simple  and  obscure,  develops 
and  becomes  clear. 

Id  a  similar  manner  the  learner  proceeds,  from  passively  offering 
himself  to  receive  impressions,  from  an  artless  susceptibility  to  the 
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collective  impression  produced  by  the  locality  examiocd,  to  an  actire 
effort  to  distinguish  this  impression  into  its  component  parts.  The 
great  compound  picture  of  the  district  about  him  divides  into  innnmer- 
ablo  little  ones,  of  towns,  men,  animals,  trees,  flowers,  and  in  like  man- 
ner do  the  mountains — for  instance,  their  minerals,  and  their  structure. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  method  of  geognostic  study,  both  of  its 
rudiments  and  of  its  ultimate  purpose,  is  applicable,  as  we  shall  see, 
to  other  branches  of  natural  science. 

T.   ■ClBNCB  AMP  AST. 

"As  the  susceptible  painter,  the  ingenuous  poet,  rejoice  in  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  so  does  the  youthful  heart.''  And,  I  may  add, 
the  future  geognosist.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  does  this  laborious  and 
prosaic  workman  proceed  from  the  same  initial  point  of  education  as 
the  passionate  and  delicate  painter  ?  I  answer,  decidedly.  Yes ;  and, 
I  add,  other  departments  of  art  begin,  in  like  manner,  coincidently 
with  other  departments  of  science.  If  a  boy  loves  flowers,  ho  may 
become  equally  a  botanist  or  a  flower-painter.  The  celebrated  painter 
of  animals,  Paul  Potter,  the  author  of  " Reynard  the  Fox^*  as  well 
as  the  great  zoologist,  Cuvier,  all,  as  boys,  took  delight  in  animals, 
and  had  an  eye  susceptible  to  them.  A  liking  for  beautiful  mathe- 
matical bodies  may  characterize  a  future  mineralogist,  or  mathe- 
matician, or  architect.  Susceptibility  to  colors  indicates  a  future 
painter  or  a  future  optician ;  and  an  ear  for  music,  either  a  musician 
or  an  acousticist  Nor  do  the  different  roads  of  the  artists  and  natu- 
ralists, who  proceed  from  the  same  point,  ever  become  entirely  sepa- 
rate. Michael  Angelo  was  a  great  anatomist ;  Durer  wrote  on  per- 
spective, and  on  the  relations  of  the  human  body ;  Otto  Philip  Runge 
constructed  a  theory  of  colors.  Goethe  sang  of  flowers,  and  wrote 
his  valuable  *^  Metamorphoses  of  Plants ;  "  he  had  an  eye  seldom 
equaled  for  the  beauty  of  mountains,  and  he  both  obsen^ed  and  de- 
scribed them  in  a  masterly  manner,  according  to  their  geognostic 
character.  A  man  who  is  endowed  with  susceptibility  to  beauty,  and 
the  artist's  power  of  representation,  and  also  with  clear  and  energetic 
thought,  will  f>roduce  scientific  works  containing  beauty,  and  artistic 
works  of  profound  thought.  It  is  not  only  true  that  we  find  united, 
in  extraordinary  men,  great  capacity  both  for  science  and  art,  and 
that  the  first  rudiments  of  scientific  and  artistic  training  are  frequently 
Uie  same,  but  we  see  that  many  arts  need  the  aid  of  science,  and 
many  sciences  of  the  arts.  The  architect  must  understand  mechanics ; 
the  painter,  perspective,  anatomy,  and  the  chemistry  of  colors :  botany 
and  zoology  require  good  pictures  of  plants  and  animals ;  and  mineral- 
ogy, clear  and  accurate  drawings  of  crystals. 
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Science  seeks  principally  truth;  but  art,  beauty.  While  the 
botanist  endeavors  to  establish  as  correctly  and  completely  a^  possible 
the  idea  of  the  species  Rose,  the  painter  tries  to  present  his  ideal  of  a 
Baa  centijblia  ;  and  the  poet  leads  us,  through  the  gardens  of  poetry, 
to  roses  of  unimaginable  beauty.  While  the  Greek  sculptor  carved 
the  Lions  of  St.  Mark,  Cuvier  gave  us  an  excellent  description  of 
the  king  of  beasts.  From  the  school  of  Werner  came  scientific 
works  on  mineralogy  and  mining,  and  likewise  the  miners^  songs  of 
Novalis. 

I  have  lengthened  this  discussion,  in  order  to  bring  out  a  peda- 
gogical rule  to  which  I  have  already  referred  in  speaking  of  teaching 
geognosy.  It  is,  to  have  constant  reference,  not  only  at  the  begin- 
ning but  throughout  all  the  course  of  instruction  in  natural  science, 
to  the  beauty  of  God's  works ;  to  cultivate  the  pupils'  susceptibility  to 
this  beauty ;  and  to  develop,  along  with  the  receptive  faculty,  how- 
ever directed,  the  power  of  representing  as  perfectly  as  possible  the 
thing  seen :  so  that,  for  example,  the  boys  shall  learn  not  only  to  ex- 
amine and  recognize  plants  and  crystals  but  to  draw  them.  It  is 
more  necessary  to  refer  to  this,  because  the  beauty  of  which  I  speak 
is  so  wholly  indifferent  to  so  many  teachers.  They  make  no  en- 
deavor to  learn  whether  their  pupils  take  such  pleasure  in  flowers,  and 
examine  them  with  the  same  penetrating  attention  that  a  flower- 
painter  uses.  They  rather  make  their  tyros  analyze  them,  pull  them 
to  pieces,  physically  and  mentally  count  their  anthers  and  pistils,  (fee. 
Before  the  boys  have  even  gained  a  thorough  and  familiar  idea  of  the 
flower,  they  are  made  to  endeavor  to  get  an  idea  of  its  species  in  this 
destructive  manner. 

Especial  haste  is  used,,  in  those  departments  of  natural  science  which 
are  based  on  mathematics,  in  proceeding  from  observation  by  the 
senses  to  abstract  mathematical  theory.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  is 
the  case  in  our  day,  when  atomistics  and  mechanics,  in  a  mathemat- 
ical form,  are  every  where  forcing  themselves  forward,  and  where  so 
many  are  seeking  after  mere  bare  truth  only,  without  any  reference 
at  all  to  beauty. 

TI.      MATHEMATICAL  AND    BLBMKNTAIIT   INtTRUGtlOlf   IN   NATURAL  BCIBKCK. 

Mathematics  are  the  root  and  blood  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  art.*  It  reveals  the  laws  of  crystallization  and  of 
chemical  unions ;  the  number  of  petals  and  of  anthers ;  the  flgure,  slee, 
and  motions  of  the  stars.  It  is  the  soul  of  the  firmness  of  mighty 
cathedrals,  of  harmony  in  music ;  it  gives  the  painter  proportion  and 

*  **  The  form  waa  In  the  archetype  before  it  waa  in  the  work ;  io  the  divine  mlud  befbf^  It 
WM  In  the  creature."— Kepler,  *^Harmion»  Mtindi"  L 
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grouping,  and  lives  in  tbe  hexameters  of  Homer  and  the  cboral 
measures  of  the  tragedians. 

But  can  we  for  such  reasons,  when  instruction  is  required  in  music, 
drawing,  drc,  answer,  Yes  I  we  teach  mathematics,  and  shall  thus  at 
least  indirectly  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  studies  which  jou  wish  ? 
By  no  means ;  and  as  little  would  it  serve  where  instruction  in  natural 
science  is  required.  These  considerations  lead  to  the  very  important 
question  of  the  relations  between  mathematical  instruction  and  in- 
struction in  drawing,  music,  natural  science,  <fec.  On  this  point  there 
are  two  opposite  opinions ;  one  of  which  would  place  mathematics  at 
the  beginning  of  the  courses,  and  the  other  at  the  end. 

In  support  of  the  former  of  these  doctrines,  it  may  be  said,  "  If  we 
grant  that  mathematics  form  the  theory  of  laws  of  nature  and  art, 
what  could  be  more  appropriate  than  to  begin  with  it  ?  When  the 
scholars  have  gained  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  pure  mathematics, 
they  thus  become  capable  of  easily  mastering  any  natural  science,  or 
of  acquiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  arts.  In  the  pure  mathe- 
matics is  the  point  for  setting  the  lever  which  will  move  the  world ; 
it  is  the  center  from  which  light  radiates  to  innumerable  points  on 
the  circumference — to  innumerable  sciences  and  arts.  Should  the 
teacher  rather  choose  to  select  from  their  multitude  one  point  or  a  few, 
and  thence  seek  to  reach  the  center  1 " 

This  view  is  plausible,  but  untenable. 

The  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  be- 
ginning with  instruction  in  pure  mathematics.  The  course  of  devel- 
opment of  the  human  race  has  not  confirmed  its  propriety,  either. 
The  fact  was  not  that  minds  of  a  purely  speculative  character,  oper- 
ating entirely  within  themselves,  developed  pure  mathematical  truth, 
which  others  afterward  applied  to  nature  and  art.  In  this  sense, 
there  have  been  almost  no  applied  mathematics.  The  truth  is,  that 
a  gradual  and  deliberate  apprehension  of  purely  mathematical  rela- 
tions has  developed  in  such  departments  as  music,  surveying,  arch- 
itecture, drawing,  astronomy,  geology,  &c.,*  from  a  beginning  of  purely 
material  conceptions,  yet  guided  by  the  principles  of  mathematics, 
hidden  within  them  as  a  human  instinct.  From  this  heterogeneous 
world  of  phenomena  its  common  elementary  spirit.,  the  spirit  of  pure 
mathematics,  arose  subsequently.  This  succession  of  the  sciences  can 
not  be  too  carefully  remembered,  for  every  scholar  has  to  go  through 
one  more  or  less  similar. 

It  is  also  a  great  error  to  believe  that  a  person  thoroughly  grounded 

*  How  completely  new  is  the  world  of  beautifol  interrelatetl  mathematical  bodies  which 
haa  arisen  from  the  iiiTeatlgaUoiu  Into  natural  crystals,  and  how  utterly  were  the  freat  early 
■lathematiciaoa  without  an  a  priori  knowledge  of  it  I 
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in  pure  mathematics  is  thus  fully  prepared  for  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  which  are  based  on  mathematics — that  he  can  juggle  with 
them  by  means  of  his  formulas.  Is  it  supposed  that  one  who  has 
learned  general  bass — the  mathematical  basis  of  music — has  by  that 
means  trained  his  feelings  and  his  ear  ?  Does  knowledge  of  per- 
spective make  a  painter;  or  of  metrics,  a  poet?  Is  one  who  knows 
how  to  calculate  a  crystal  a  mineralogist  ? 

On  the  contrary,  the  reason,  during  those  years  when  it  is  dormant, 
but  the  senses  are  active  and  hungry,  is  powerfully  stimulated  by  pure 
mathematics,  and  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  senses.  The  boy, 
under  an  unnatural  mental  excitement,  and  thrown  into  this  wholly 
subjective  train  of  thought — this  activity  of  the  reason  exclusively 
within  itself — loses  his  quiet,  peaceful,  and  natural  bodily  sensitive- 
ness to  the  material  creation,  lie  will  even,  in  time,  lose  the  humility 
with  which  he  sought  after  the  laws  of  God's  world,  with  self-sacri- 
fice and  sincere  industry,  and  with  which  he  felt  a  pious  joy  in  dis- 
covering them ;  and  he  imperceptibly  becomes  a  scientific  egoist,  hav- 
ing no  feeling  for  faith  in  any  thing  except  in  his  own  mind  and 
mental  labor;  and  who,  even  if  he  discovers  a  natural  law,  can  only 
rejoice  in  it  as  in  the  child  of  his  own^intellect — as  if  he  were  a  law- 
giver to  the  creation.  I  am  not  exaggerating.  Only  consider  any 
one  of  many  trained  naturalists,  who  have  been  educated  iu  this  way, 
whether  they  are  not  such  as  I  have  said. 

If,  now,  we  would  preserve  a  natural  and  proper  susceptibility  to 
nature  in  our  pupils — if  we  would  protect  them  against  such  a  prema- 
ture and  bald  forcing  of  the  growth  of  the  understanding — we  must 
permit  them  to  begin  their  studies  with  the  natural  and  easy  observa- 
tion and  practice  of  youth ;  and  gradually  bring  them  forward  from 
this  to  a  properly  pure  mathematical  mode  of  investigating  and 
training. 

Mathematical  instruction,  too  early  put  in  the  place  of  physical  ob- 
servation of  nature,  is  so  far  from  compensating  for  it  that  it  is  in- 
jurious to  it.  Bacon's  observation  is  here  eminently  in  point :  ^*  Mathe- 
matics should  terminate  the  study  of  natural  philosophy ;  it  should 
not  introduce  or  create  it."* 

▼II.      INSTRUCTION  IN  MINBRALOOT. 

With  Werner  opened  a  new  era  not  only  in  the  science  of  miner- 
alogy but  also  in  the  method  of  instructing  it  Before  him,  scientific 
mineralogy  was  scarcely  known ;  or  the  thorough  knowledge,  descrip- 
tion, or  classification  of  minerals.     Naturalists  were  satisfied  with  un- 

*  What  hu  here  been  said  will  be  illutfxated  bj  subeequeut  examples.    Further  details  will 
«e  (land  In  the  chapter  on  Geometry. 
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dentaDding  and  teadiing  «nidi  of  their  pecnliaritiet  as  were  most  ob« 
vious.  Grold,  they  said,  is  yellow,  bright,  and  heavy.  But  these  saste 
terms  might  be  used  to  describe  copper  pyrites,  or  iron  pyrites — as  in 
Messing.  Werner  perceived  how  defective  were  such  descriptions; 
and  how  far  they  were  from  being  suffident  to  describe  the  peculiari- 
ties of  a  mineral  or  a  species — and  still  more  to  distinguish  with  en- 
tire certainty  one  mineral,  or  one  species,  from  another.*  He  believed 
that  not  merely  this  or  that  prominent  characteristic  of  a  mineral,  but 
all  of  its  characteristics,  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  recondite 
alike,  should  be  understood  and  expressed.  It  was  in  thia  belief  that 
he  wrote  his  ''''Theory  ofJSxlemal  Character  is  ties j^  {Lehre  voh  den  Au9- 
sern  Keiwzeichen,)f  What  he  here  aimed  at  was,  in  fact,  an  ex* 
haustive  statement  of  tlie  sensible  characteristics  of  minerals ;  though 
all  that  he  stated  himself  to  seek  was  the  best,  fittest,  and  most  inva- 
riable expressions  for  their  characters,  their  species,  and  their  grades. 
The  motto  of  his  book  was  ^  Be  not  facile  in  choice  of  words ;  in  or- 
der that  you  may  agree  in  things.^  And  he  arranged  these  charac- 
teristics in  a  definite  and  well-adjusted  order. 

In  describiDg  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  mineral,  he  paid  all  his  at- 
tention to  the  order,  clear  comprehension,  and  expression  of  its  exter- 
nal characteristics.  He  endeavored  to  set  forth  in  words  the  whole 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  mineral,  in  the  most  correct  manner,  so 
that  his  description  should  fully  state  the  elements  of  the  whole  im- 
pression made  by  the  mineral  upon  the  senses. 

In  a  similar  manner  he  described  a  species  of  minerals ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that,  whereas  the  single  stone  has  one  definite  color, 
one  definite  mode  of  crystallization,  &c^  the  species  to  which  it  be- 
longs usually  includes  a  variety  of  related  colors  and  crystals,  which 
must  be  described. 

Not  to  enlarge  upon  the  brief  general  theory  of  classification  with 
which  Werner  began,  he  commenced  his  mineralogical  lectures  proper 
with  instruction  in  the  external  marks.  This  was  followed  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  species  closely  connected  with  it,  and  by  a  rapid 
exhibition  of  the  groups  described.  His  oral  lecture,  which  was  of 
great  value  in  itself,  was  the  prominent  feature ;  and  the  actual  display 
of  the  groups  of  minerals  was  quite  subordinate. 

"  Words  are  good,*'  says  Goethe,  "  but  not  best."  This  was  true 
in  the  present  case.  I  have  already  mentioned  how  we  strove  in  vain 
not  to  be  confined  to  a  mere  description  of  the  minerals,  but  to  ob- 

*It  is  this  defectiveneM  in  descriptions  which  lesTCs  at  so  often  at  m  Iom  to  know  whal 
mhieral  the  early  writer*— Pllay,  for  instance— meant  by  any  firen  name. 

tThis  work  appeared  in  1774»and  was  translated  into  rarioas  langnafes.  Wemar  WJM 
twenty-four  when  he  wrote  it. 
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tain  a  knowledge  of  the  minerals  themselves ;  and  how  it  was  chiefl/ 
this  unpleasant  experience  at  Werner^s  lectures  which  afterward 
caused  me  to  work  out  another  quite  opposite  method  in  teaching 
mineralogy. 

It  seems  to  me  the  natural  way  of  beginning,  to  let  the  pupil  first 
examine  the  mineral,  without  at  the  time  enlightening  him  with  anj 
oral  explanation  whatever.  In  this  way  he  receives  a  first  simple  im- 
pression on  the  senses.  If  this  impression  is  remembered,  he  may 
then  be  told  the  names  of  the  minerals  examined.* 

It  is  important  to  begin  with  instructing  in  external  characteristics, 
because  this  instruction  communicates  the  results  of  the  most 
Uiorough  analysis  of  the  general  idea  into  its  constituents.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  begin  by  making  the  pupil  observe  in  one  mineral  the 
weight  alone,  in  another  only  the  color  or  only  the  hardness ;  for 
such  a  method  would  break  up  the  quiet,  thoughtful,  receptive  mood 
proper  to  obtain  an  apprehension  of  the  total  idea. 

But  after  having  mastered  this  total  idea  of  the  mineral,  the  pupil 
must,  especially  if  he  desires  to  compare  it  with  similar  minerals,  and 
to  distinguish  it  from  them,  reduce  this  idea  to  its  constituent  pecu- 
liarities, even  to  the  varying  modifications  of  these  peculiarities.  For 
instance,  on^comparing  gold  with  iron  pyrites  he  will  find  both  yel- 
low ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  pure,  clear  yellow  of 
gold,  and  the  pale  whitish  of  the  pyrites.  He  finds  gold  to  be  soft 
and  malleable,  while  the  brittle  pyrites  will  give  off  to  steel  abundant 
sparks,  large  and  smelling  of  sulphur,  &c 

Thus,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  separate  peculiarities  of  both 
minerals,  their  great  difference  will  clearly  appear ;  whereas,  without 
such  a  process,  only  an  indistinct  notion  of  them  would  be  had.  In- 
deed, there  are  many  minerals  of  which  the  general  idea  would  lead 
into  great  errors  without  a  closer  analysis  of  their  qualities.  Thus, 
the  student  would  be  much  more  likely  to  class  a  beautiful  yellow 
polished  crystal  along  with  the  topaz  than  to  rank  it  as  similar  to  a 
piece  of  insigniScant,  opaque,  homely,  white  quartz,  though  the  latter 
is  its  proper  place. 

Werner's  theory  of  external  marks  is  very  simple,  and  quite  suffi- 
cient to  enable  mining  officials  to  deal  with  the  minerals  which  they 
are  likely  to  meet  with.  These  officers  can  not  go  into  delicate  in- 
vestigations. For  example,  the  purely  scientific  mineralogist  determ- 
ines the  specific  gravity  of  a  mineral  by  means  of  a  fine  balance. 
The  specific  gravity  of  water  is  taken  as  the  unit,  and  that  of  the 
mineral  is  reckoned  from  it,  and  carried  out  to  three  or  four  decimal 

~ — II  I  _M. 

*  Th«  commencement  of  mineralofical  inatructiou  is  entirely  like  that  of  feognoty  and  bo»> 
any ;  In  every  case,  a  Tirid  and  permanent  Impreation  should  be  had  of  the  total  Idea  befbr« 
any  aoalyste  of  It 
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places.  The  specific  gravity  of  water  being  thus  1,000,  that  of  gold 
is  19,258.  The  miner  can  not  usually  attempt  so  accurate  a  determ- 
ination ;  but  he  can  make  that  which  Werner  gives.  He  makes 
five  grades  of  specific  gravity ;  and  very  judiciously  taught  his  pupils  to 
determine  these,  without  balances,  by  poising  the  substance  in  the 
hand.  He  required  them  to  be  able  to  say  only  ^Gold  belongs 
among  the  extraordinarily  heavy  minerals;'**  not  that  ^its  specific 
gravity  is  1 9,258." 

What  Werner  did  not  require  from  mining  officers  we  can  still 
less  require  of  new  beginners  in  mineralogy  ;  tliey  must  first  learn  to 
estimate  specific  gravities  by  the  hand. 

Werner's  mode  of  dealing  with  other  points  was  similar.  He 
treated  his  subject  exhaustively,  but  was  very  far  from  giving  a  deli- 
cately accurate  physical  description  of  every  separate  item  ;  nor  will  he 
be  found  to  furnish  a  mathematically  developed  crystallography.! 

As  crystallization  is  one  of  the  most  important^  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, characteristics  of  a  mineral,  I  shall  devote  a  little  space  to  it. 

The  angles  of  crystals  are  mathematically  true  and  unvarying ;  but 
the  size  of  the  side  varies  infinitely,  without  affecting  the  angles. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  seldom  find  a  cubic  crystal  with  six  equal  sides ; 
but  the  right  angles  of  its  sides  and  corners  are  invariable.| 

The  beginner  will  find  his  study  of  the  polyhedral  crptals  much 
perplexed  by  these  variations  of  the  size  of  the  surfaces ;  and,  to 
assist  him,  he  is  usually  furnished  with  models,  in  which  the  corres 
ponding  sides  are  made  equal.  His  model  for  the  cube,  for  instance, 
has  six  equal  squares ;  that  of  the  octahedron,  eight  equal  and  equi- 
lateral triangles. 

Above  all,  the  beginner  should  be  drilled  in  the  recognition  of  crys- 
tals by  the  eye ;  and  his  perceptions  of  their  beautiful  symmetry,  and 
of  the  various  relations  connected  with  this  symmetry,  should  be 
trained. 

I  can  not  here  set  forth  the  details  of  the  method  which  I  should 
recommend  in  teaching  mineralogy.g  I  shall  only  observe,  in  gen- 
eral, that  the  teacher  must  be  careful  not  to  carry  the  pupil  too  soon 
from  the  use  of  his  senses  to  the  mathematical  part  of  his  study.| 

*  This  clasa  includes  minerals  whose  specific  gravity  is  over  6,000. 

t  It  is  not  meant  that  the  teacher  oiii^ht  to  restrict  himself  entirely  to  Werner's  theory  of 
the  external  marks ;  there  are  many  points  (in  crystallography  especially)  which  must  be 
made  more  clear  and  definite  than  he  made  them.  But,  like  Werner,  the  teacher  must  nerer 
lose  sight  of  the  elementary  attitude. 

%  More  will  hereafter  be  said  on  this  point. 

I  On  this  point  I  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Geometry,  and  to  my  **  il  B  CBook  ^  CrytiaXh- 
graphtfy"  iA  B  C-Bueh  der  KrytaUkundt .) 

U  What  here  follows  may  be  used  as  additional  to  what  was  said  aboTe  of  th«  retatlon  b^ 
tween  mathematical  and  elementary  instruction  in  natural  science. 
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It  is  enough  for  the  beginner  to  know  that  the  cube  has  six  sides, 
twelve  edges,  and  eight  corners.  But  that  the  edge,  that  the  diago- 
nal of  a  side,  and  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  are  to  each  other  as  the 
square  roots  of  1,  2,  and  3,  is  a  fact  with  which  he  has  no  business ; 
nor  has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  recognition  of  natural  crystals. 
Nor  need  he  be  given  the  use  of  certain  mathematical  aids.  He 
should  describe  the  twelve  edges  of  a  cube  standing  on  a  horizontal 
surface  thus :  four  horizontal  edges  above,  four  below,  and  four  ver- 
tical ones.  But  he  should  not  say,  out  of  Euclid,  ''There  are  six 
quadrilateral  surfaces,  and  the  cube  has  therefore  6  X  4-7-2  =  12  edges. 
That  such  a  calculation  does  not  afford  a  full  description  of  its  form 
appears  from  crystals,  whose  surfaces  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  sides, 
but  not  of  sides  of  the  same  form.  Vesuvianite,  [cUu  Leuzitoeder,'] 
for  instance,  has  a  surface  of  twenty-four  trapeziums,  and  therefore 
24x4-7-2=48  edges;  but  twenty-four  of  these  are  entirely  different 
from  the  other  twenty -four, 

A  beginner,  if  he  understands  subtraction,  can  by  another  formula 
ascertain  very  easily  the  number  of  angles  of  a  body,  of  which  he 
has  not  the  slightest  knowledge  through  his  senses.  This  is,  that  the 
number  of  angles  of  a  body  equals  that  of  its  edges,  diminished  by 
that  of  its  surfaces  less  two.*  If,  therefore,  I  tell  the  beginner  that  a 
certain  body  has  540  edges  and  182  surfaces,  he  can  instantly  say 
by  his  formula  that  it  has  540—180  =  360  angles.  But,  if  I  give 
him  the  body  itself,  he  is  not  in  tlie  least  able  to  form  such  an  idea 
of  it  as  to  determine  that  some  of  its  angles  are  formed  from  six  sur- 
faces, d^c.  He  may  perhaps  not  even  be  able  to  state,  without  first 
reasoning  with  himself,  how  many  surfaces,  edges,  and  angles  there 
are  in  a  cube.  In  short,  his  formula  serves  him,  according  to  the 
familiar  German  proverb,  as  an  asses*  bridge.  He  neither  under- 
stands it  nor  what  he  discovers  by  its  means ;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  ascertains  results  by  its  use  hinders  him  from  strenuous 
labors  to  discover  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way. 

But  how,  is  the  next  question,  shall  the  pupil  learn  to  analyze  the 
external  marks  of  minerals — to  consider  the  mineral  with  reference  to 
each  individual  characteristic  ?  I  reply  :  The  best  introduction  to  tliis 
knowledge  is  to  take  liim  through  a  collection  arranged  by  external 
marks ;  in  which  each  group,  as  far  as  possible,  shall  lie  before  him 
in  the  order  of  its  colors,  crystallization,  &c  The  teacher  will  need 
to  give  but  very  little  aid — only  to  put  into  words  what  the  pupil 
sees,  or  to  require  the  more  advanced  pnpils  to  do  it  themselves. 

*  AsE— (S^2.)    From  this,  E  or  8  can  be  determined^  if  tbe  nuniber  of  angles  and 
laoM,  or  of  edf ct  and  angica,  it  fireA. 
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This  iDvestigatioQ  of  the  oollection  should  follow  the  general  theory 
of  external  nmrki;  which  is  indeed  only  an  arrangement  of  the 
eharaeteristics  which  the  pnpil  has  learned  to  know  from  the  examin- 
ation of  single  species.*  When  the  pupil  has  in  this  way  attained  a 
moderate  degree  of  skill,  in  the  objects  and  technics  of  tlie  stady, 
then,  and  not  before,  he  is  prepared  to  read  mineralogies.  Where 
the  mineralogical  author  has  translated  minerals  and  species  into 
words,  a  pnpil  thns  trained  can  translate  the  words  back  again  into 
minerals.  Every  word  is  to  him  a  living  incantation,  which  awakes 
the  slumbering  ideas  previously  impressed  upon  his  mind. 

But,  in  order  that  each  word  may  awaken  the  corresponding  con- 
ception in  the  mind,  all  ambiguity  most,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
be  avoided,  and  only  one  fixed  term  be  used  ibr  each  mineral  and 
each  characteristic.  This  was  what  Werner  meant  by  his  **  Be  not 
facile  in  choice  of  words,  in  order  that  yon  may  agree  in  things." 
And  the  converse  is  true :  Be  not  facile  in  selecting  things,  in  order 
that  you  may  agree  in  words.  To  understand  words  is  only  possible 
when  things  are  understood.  The  utmost  definiteness  in  terms,  the 
most  accurate  expression,  will  be  useless  to  the  scholar,  unless  the 
most  definite  corresponding  impressions  exist  in  his  mind,  to  be  called 
up  again  by  those  expressi<H)8 — ^by  words.  **  No  description,**  says 
Forster,  in  his  **  VietM  on  the  Lower  Rhine^  {Ansickten  vom  Nitder- 
rhein^) "  will  convey  to  another  what  my  own  eyes  have  received  directly 
from  the  object,  unless  he  has  something  with  which  to  compare  that 
object.  The  botanist  may  describe  to  you  a  rose  with  the  most  ap- 
propriate terms  of  his  science,  may  name  all  its  parts  even  to  the 
smallest,  may  state  their  relative  size,  form,  position,  substance,  sur- 
face, and  coloring — in  short,  he  may  give  you  such  a  description  as, 
if  you  had  the  rose  before  you,  would  leave  nothing  to  desire — and  yet 
it  would  be  impossible,  if  you  had  never  seen  a  rose,  for  him  thus  to 
call  up  an  image  of  it  which  should  correspond  with  the  original.  No 
painter  would  dare  undertake  to  paint  from  description  a  flower 
which  he  had  never  seen.  But  take  but  a  single  look,  one  single  ob- 
servation with  the  senses,  and  its  image  is  indelibly  imprinted  upon 
the  mind."  Can  any  one  doubt  whether  Forster  is  riglit,  or  that 
learned  man  w1k>  flattered  himself  that  he  had  so  perfectly  described 
a  certain  cabinet  of  antiquities  that  it  might  safely  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed, because  a  skillful  sculptor  could  completely  restore  it  from 
his  description  ?  If  Forster  is  right,  which  I  do  not  doubt,  then  it 
most  needs  be  admitted  that  the  endeavor  is  utterly  foolish  to  teach 
a  knowledge  of  minerals  by  mere  oral  instruction  and  reading  of 
books. 

m  rT-"~Tn 1 — ■ 

*  For  further  deUite  on  thii  point  see  Appendix  II. 
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I  have  thus  endearored  to  describe  the  method  of  my  instructions 
in  mineralogy,  and  its  reasons;  and  to  show  how  the  pupil  may  be 
gradually  carried  onward,  from  his  first  silent  and  simple  observation 
of  nature,  to  a  full  and  intelligent  comprehension  and  description  of 
minerals  and  all  their  peculiarities.*  It  remains  to  offer  some  obsery- 
atiofis  on  the  traits  of  pupils. 

▼III.    CHAKACTCRI8TIC8  or  fvriijB. 

There  is  a  aniversal  method  of  instruction,  applicable  to  all  pupilsy 
and  based  upon  the  nature  of  its  subject,  which  is  the  same  for  all 
pupils,  and  upon  the  universal  qualities  of  human  character.  I  have 
hitherto  discussed  this  method,  which  was  that  followed  by  me  in 
teaching  mineralogy. 

It  is  usually  thought  that  he  who  is  master  of  a  department  of  study 
is  a  qualified  teacher  of  it ;  too  tittle  regard  being  had  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  pupils.  And  thus  many  teachers  are  deficient  in  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  aniversal  relation  that  exists  between  the  pupil 
and  the  study,  and  in  the  skill  in  teaching  which  depends  upon  that 
nndeistanding — the  universal  method. 

I  soon  learned,  however,  not  usually  instructing  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  lectures,  how  little  there  is  in  common  in  mineralogical 
instniction  and  in  the  universal  method.  I  found  pupils  of  so  dis- 
dnetly  different  and  even  opposite  characters  that  I  saw  plainly  that 
it  was  impossible  to  instruct  them  all  in  the  same  way.  And  the 
longer  I  taught  the  more  I  felt  the  necessity  of  studying  the  pecu- 
liarities of  pupils  with  the  same  attention  which  is  usually  devoted 
^y  to  the  subject  of  instruction ;  that  the  teacher  of  natural  history 
should  be  able  to  draw  up  as  good  a  monograph  upon  single  schc^ars 
«s  upon  «ngle  species.  But  in  order  to  pay  attention  to  each  individ- 
ual pupil,  and  to  be  able  to  instruct  him  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
teacher  must  be  svch  a  master  of  his  subject  that  no  difficulty  will 
rise  to  embarrass:  him  while  he  is  teaching.  In  this  mode  of  re^rd- 
ing  «aeh  single  pupil  I  have  had  many  experiences,  bad  and  good ; 
of  which  I  will  here:  mention  a  few. 

And^  first,  the  bad^  ones. 

ComplaialB  are  made  of  inactive  muscles,  of  weak  arms,  shoulders, 
jLnd  legs;  but  nuch  more  complaint  should  be  made  of  imperfect 
senses,  and.  especially  of  eyes  dulled  almost  to  entire  insensibility. 
This  I  have  foand,  to  my  sorrow,  in  many  pupils,  particularly  the 
older  ones.  And  no  wonder.  Brought  up  in  the  city,  among  books, 
their  eyes  were  directed  to  almost  nothing  except  reading  and  writing, 

*IC  to  ^nlf  after  tevliif  retched  lldi  poiM  tliat  they  ehoald  take  up   mineralegtetl 
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a  sad  and  grievous  slavery,  in  which  the  unfortunate  senses  were  lefl 
almost  destitute  of  any  pleasure,  stimulus,  or  refreshment,  and  with- 
out any  cultivation  by  use.  The  eyes  of  the  younger  pupils  were 
more  active,  because  they  had  not  been  so  long  in  slavery.  There 
were  however  some  exceptions  among  the  older  ones,  in  the  cases  of 
those  whose  early  experience  had  obliged  them  to  use  their  eyes ;  as 
in  some  miners  and  smelters,  young  people  from  the  country,  and  a 
painter's  son. 

This  dullness  of  eye  was  partly  bodily,  but  chiefly  mental.  It  was 
only  very  gradually  that  the  torpid  bodily  senses  grew  more  acute, 
and  that  the  active  reciprocal  stimulating  influence  between  mind  and 
senses,  so  long  disused,  was  re-established.  What  made  this  re-estab- 
lishment specially  diflicult  was  the  fact  that  most  of  them,  brought 
up  under  oral  instruction  on  all  subjects  whatever,  partook  of  the 
prevailing  belief  that  every  thing  in  the  world  could  be  communicated 
orally,  even  mineralogy ;  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  need  what- 
ever for  a  direct  observation  of  nature  by  the  senses.  They  were  in 
despair  at  any  attempt  to  induce  them  to  make  such  observations ; 
and  intimated  that  their  teacher  was  pre-eminently  endowed  for  that 
purpose  by  nature,  and  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  for  him  to  tell  them 
what  his  good,  well-trained  eyes  saw  in  the  minerals  than  to  try  to 
make  them  see,  with  their  incapable  and  untaught  eyes.  There  were 
but  few  of  them  whom  I  could  make  understand  why  mere  oral  lec- 
tures were  useless  in  this  pursuit ;  and  I  succeeded  but  with  a  few, 
who  were  practicing  bodily  exercises.  I  said  to  them  that  they  needed 
to  exercise  their  eyes  in  this  study,  as  much  as  they  did  their  arms 
and  legs  in  their  gymnastics ;  and  that  they  might  as  well  expect  to 
learn  to  run  and  leap  by  attending  lectures  on  Jahn's  Gymnastics 
as  to  become  acquainted  with  minerals  by  lectures  on  them.  This 
made  the  case  clear  to  these  few. 

Again,  there  was  another  class  of  pupils  with  whom  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  being  understood.  This  new  requirement,  to  use  their 
torpid  eyes,  and  to  examine  the  minerals  attentively  and  quietly, 
seemed  very  extraordinary  to  them.  It  was  as  if  I  was  making  them 
read  a  book  in  a  foreign  language,  which  I  could  translate,  and  which, 
out  of  obstinacy,  I  would  not.  Innumerable  questions  betrayed  their 
thoughts.  I  ought  at  least  to  tell  them  the  names,  before  they  exam- 
ined the  minerals.  And  when  I  replied,  that  those  pupils  who  gained 
clear  and  definite  ideas  of  tlie  appearance  of  the  minerals,  without 
knowing  their  names,  would  please  me  infinitely  more  than  those 
who  should  remember  their  names  without  their  appearance,  they 
did  not  understand  me ;  for  they  had  usually  been  accustomed,  in 
their  study  of  geography,  history,  d:c.,  to  satisfy  their  teacher  with 
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the  emptiest  memorizatjoii  of  names.  I  had  the  most  trouble  with 
some  grown-up  persons,  whose  powers  of  thought  had  been  un 
naturally  stimulated,  and  who  had  thus  lost  that  quiet  mood  of  mind 
which  is  indispensable  for  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a  real  thorough  and 
intelligent  I'ecoptivity.  They  were  incessantly  interrupted  and  divert- 
ed by  notions  tliat  occurred  to  them — the  untimely  misconceptions 
of  a  cursory,  super6cial  mode  of  observation. 

But  this  will  suffice  for  these  unfortunate  experiences;  which  I  do 
not  lay  to  the  account  of  my  pupils,  but  which  were  the  necessary 
outgrowth  of  the  period.  I  am  the  less  disposed  to  blame  my  pupils 
for  these  things  because  I  myself,  when  a  scholar,  had  the  same  expe- 
rience, even  sometimes  to  a  greater  degree.  I  was  even  earlier  in 
my  conviction  that  every  thing  could  be  learned  out  of  a  book ;  and 
in  feeling  the  same  desj)air  at  being  set  to  use  my  eyes.  During 
subsequent  years,  especially,  I  have  enjoyed  a  large  overplus  of  pleas- 
ant experiences,  even  with  pujnis  who  wore  at  first  exceedingly 
awkward.  If  the  visual  powers  are  once  awakened,  if  the  least 
mutual  stimulation  is  awakened  between  the  senses  and  the  mind, 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  and  the  senses  increase  with  every 
day. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  every  pupil  develops 
himself  in  his  own  peculiar  manner-  Some  of  them  were  lucid, 
intelligent,  prompt,  appropriate,  definite,  and  certain  in  answering; 
while  others  were  more  inclined  to  feeling,  quiet  and  withdrawn 
within  themselves,  slower  to  understand  and  later  in  attaining  power 
of  expression. 

Some  seemed  to  have  equal  talents  for  every  thing ;  while  others 
were  inclined  in  some  one  direction.  Sofne,  particularly,  seemed  to 
have  a  remarkable  susceptibility  to  color  and  luster,  but  to  be  quite 
wanting  in  perception  of  form ;  while  others  were  precisely  the  con- 
trary, having  an  acute  eye  for  form,  but  being  deficieiit  in  feeling  for 
luster  or  color.  These  last  were  often  inclined  to  proceed  quickly 
from  actual  observation  of  objects  to  mathematical  treatment  of  them ; 
some  even  carrying  this  tendency  so  far  as  to  begin  it  altogether  pre- 
maturely, and  as  to  be  entirely  indifferent  whether  an  octahedron 
was  the  most  beautiful  diamond,  or  a  wooden  one.  In  this  way  they 
forgot  the  most  important  consideration  for  them ;  namely,  that  they 
were  dealing  with  the  marvelous  creations  of  God,  not  with  the  mere 
thoughts  of  mea. 

The  active  and  sensitive  eyes  of  those  who  had  a  feeling  for  color 
and  luster,  on  the  contrary,  became  gradually  educated  to  a  full  appre- 
heosioD  of  the  crystals,  in  all  the  beauty  of  their  forms  and  modifica- 
tiana.     They  also  comprehended   the  mathematical  laws  of  dieM 
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forms,  80  far  as  they  could  be  deduced  immediately  from  actual  obserr- 
ation  of  them ;  but  showed  a  want  of  facility  in  masteriug  the  pure 
mathematics  of  the  subject,  and  a  dislike  for  it 

Some  pupils  showed  similar  tendencies  toward  particular  groups  of 
minerals,  and  dislikes  for  others ;  and  they  mastered  more  easily  a 
knowledge  of  those  they  liked,  even  when  they  seemed,  to  one  free 
from  any  prepossession  on  the  subject,  much  more  difficult  than  the 
others. 

These  and  other  peculiarities  of  pupils,  which  I  can  not  fully  de- 
scribe without  giving  an  account  of  each  individual  pupil,  became  the 
cause  of  my  opinion  that  teaching  exclusively  in  one  general  method 
is  quite  impossible. 

IX.       INSTRUCTION  IN  BOTANT. 

In  the  private  school  at  Nuremberg,  where  I  instructed  for  three 
years,  I  also  taught  botany.  The  plants  used  were  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city,  or  in  the  garden  of  the  institution.  The 
most  common  garden-plants,  as  being  best  known  and  most  useful, 
were  made  most  prominent — as  domestic  animals  were  in  zoology. 
When  the  boys  returned  from  their  excursions,  the  plants  they  had 
collected  were  laid  fresh  together  on  a  table,  examined,  and  named. 
At  the  end  of  tlie  lesson,  each  pupil  entered  the  names  on  a  paper, 
and  afterward  in  a  book,  divided  as  follows : — 

TnOE.  NAME.  PLACE.  REMARKS. 

Maj.  Granulous  Saxifrage.        Mogeldorf.        Has  a  granulated  root 

The  pupils  might  write  under  "  Remarks  "  whatever  they  chose ; 
and  each,  of  course,  inserted  what  had  struck  him  most  in  looking  at 
the  plant  I  have  already  observed  that  I  considered  it  a  very  great 
error  to  require  from  beginners  a  complete  and  exhaustive  description ; 
inasmuch  as  this  must  be  based  upon  a  previous  analysis  of  • 
total  conception,  which  they  have  not  yet  attained. 

These  registers  of  plants  served  afterward  as  botanical  calendars, 
from  which  could  be  seen  where  and  at  what  time  certain  plants  oould 
be  found ;  as,  saxifrage  at  Mogeldorf,  in  May,  &c.  They  also  now 
began,  of  their  own  accord,  to  classify  the  species  into  genera.  A 
iboy  brought  in  a  plant,  and  was  told  that  it  was  a  speedwell,  and  after 
a  iesr  days  he  brought  in  another,  and  very  correctly  said,  "  Here  is 
iinother  sort  of  speedwell.*'  So  simple  and  natural,  in  strongly- 
4narked  plants,  is  the  arrangement  into  genera  of  species. 

It  will  'be  found  judicious,  lest  this  scientific  examination  should 
dnake  them  indifferent  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  make  them 
too  exclusively  occupied  with  the  use  of  the  intellect  alone,  to  employ 
Aoch  SB  show  ^nffideot  taste  for  it,  in  drawing  flowers. 
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During  the  first  summer  my  pupils  acquired  a  knowledge  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  varieties.  This  is  rather  too  great  a  number 
than  too  small ;  it  is  better  to  get  a  thorough  and  permanent  acquaint- 
ance with  a  few  plants  than  an  indistinct  and  superficial  one  of  many. 

Z.      NBCBflBART   INCONtlBTBNCT. 

Bacon  says,*  ** There  is  scarce  any  entrance  to  the  domain  of  human 
science  than  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  into  which  one  can  not  enter 
unless  he  become  as  a  little  child.^ 

The  poetf  makes  a  similar  demand  upon  the  public,  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  dramatized  plays ;  where  he  demands  that  the  spec- 
tators shall  for  a  time  forget  their  education  and  their  knowledge, 
and  ^'become  children  again.''  But  the  people  answer  him,  '^We 
thank  Grod  that  we  are  no  longer  children ;  our  education  cost  ua 
pains  and  sweat  enough." 

I  have  before  complained  that  the  pupils  at  our  schools  of  learning 
dive  so  entirely  among  books  and  lectures — in  a  world  of  words,  and 
so  entirely  shut  out  from  any  active  intercourse  with  nature  and  life — 
that  they  have  usually,  by  the  time  that  they  enter  the  university, 
forgotten  the  first  impressions  of  nature  which  they  received  in 
childhood,  and  seem  even  to  have  lost  the  child's  capacity  of  receiving 
them.  Their  minds,  in  this  case,  must  now  be  first  awakened  anew 
to  nature,  and  brought  back  to  their  former  childlike  condition,  not 
exclusively  by  actual,  observation,  but  chiefly  by  words — by  the  stim- 
ulus of  properly -directed  oral  lectures. 

It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  endeavored  to  perform  my 
task  of  lecturing  on  general  natural  history.  And  even  in  my  lectures 
on  mineralogy,  I  accommodated  myself  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
That  is,  although  I  regularly  instructed  my  younger  scholars  in  the 
manner  I  have  described,  yet  in  the  subsequent  academical  lectures  I 
varied,  in  one  respect,  from  it  In  order  to  render  oral  instruction  pos- 
sible, I  was  forced,  whether  I  would  or  no,  to  beg^n  with  instruction  in 
external  marks ;  with  a  practical  explanation  of  the  technical  mineralog- 
ieal  terms.    In  other  respects  I  remained  quite  true  to  my  earlier  method. 

XI.      "mTITERIOITBLT  mSVCALBD.'*^ 

Instruction  in  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology  leads,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  actual  inspection  to  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  species, 
genera,  &c.,  which  are  component  parts  of  created  beings,  and  are 
revealed  by  examining  their  appearances.  These  ideas  connect  what 
are  of  like  kinds,  and  separate  them  from  those  unlike  them. 

•  Not.  Orr,  I.,  68. 

t  TSMk,  In  "  Puu  in  Boota,"  iPkaniatu§0  fi,  iM7. 

}**Tboa  itaQd'st  myateriooalj  rcvcftlcd."     OocUm*!  *'  WinUr  Journt^  to  tk$  An.* 
Bannift  im  Winter,) 
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But  when  we  have  correctly  learned  and  expressed  these  generic 
ideas,  have  we  thus  arrived  at  the  actuality  of  their  existence? — ^hare 
we  learned  what  is  the  essence  of  their  being  and  life  ? 

Haller,  who  all  his  long  life  unweariedly  and  honestly  investigated 
nature,  may  answer : 

*'No  spirit,  however  creative,  can  pierce  the  secrets  of  nature.^' 

No  created  spirit  he  meant,  of  course ;  the  Creator  is  to  be  excepted. 
And  the  great  Bacon  agrees  with  Ilaller:*  "It  is  falsely  claimed  that 
the  senses  of  man  are  the  measure  of  things ;  on  the  other  hand,  all 
the  apprehensions,  both  of  the  senses  and  of  the  intellect,  correspond 
to  the  essential  nature  of  man,  not  to  that  of  the  universe.  The 
human  understanding  is  like  an  uneven  mirror  in  reflecting  objects- 
it  mingles  up  its  own  nature  with  their  nature,  and  confuses  and 
colors  them."  And  Newton's  doctrine  is  the  same,  when  he  says, 
"  We  see  only  the  forms  and  colors  of  bodies,  hear  only  their  sounds, 
feel  only  their  outer  surfaces,  smell  only  their  perfume,  taste  only 
their  flavor ;  the  essence  of  their  being  we  can  perceive  by  no  sense 
and  by  no  reflection."! 

Goethe  at  one  time  controverted  Haller's  assertion,  but  afterward 
agreed  with  it  He  says,J  "The  true,  identical  with  the  divine,  will 
never  permit  itself  to  be  directly  perceived  by  us ;  we  discern  it  only 
in  reflections,  examples,  symbols ;  in  single  and  related  phenomena ; 
we  become  aware  of  its  existence  as  an  incomprehensible  life,  and 
yet  can  not  escape  the  desire  of  comprehending  it." 

Cuvier  repeatedly  admits  that  there  are  incomprehensible  mysteries 
in  his  science.  Thus  he  says,  "The  operation  of  external  things 
upon  the  consciousness,  the  awakening  of  a  perception,  a  conception, 
is  a  secret  impenetrable  to  our  reason."  The  great  zodlogist,  who 
has  surpassed  all  in  investigating  the  laws  of  the  animal  creation, 
comes  upon  the  question — what  is  life?  and  how  does  it^xist?  and 
he  confesses  that  these  important  questions  can  not  be  answered ;  that 
life  is  a  profound  mystery .§ 

We  often  hear  the  confession,  "  How  vast  is  that  of  which  we  are 
ignorant ! "  We  readily  admit  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  interior 
of  Africa,  or  of  the  lands  near  the  poles ;  that  probably  many  new 
plants,  animals,  and  minerals  may  be  discovered  there,  and  the  like ; 

•Not.  Org.,  I., 41. 

1  Prineipia,  3, 1, 675.  (Le  Seur*!  ed.,  1760.)  **  Their  eneiice  we  can  perceive  bj  no  lense, 
no  reflection ;  and  much  Ie«i  have  we  anj  idea  of  the  essential  mbBtance  of  God." 

X  Works,  &l,  254. 

1  Ciivier's  "  Animal  Kingdom^"  translated  bj  Vofft,  vol.  1, 9, 10.  **  All  th«  eodeaTora  oC 
phjeiciirts  have  been  unable  to  inform  ns  how  life  Is  oiYanixed ;  whether  of  Itself^  or  from 
•ome  external  source."  **  The  existence  of  organised  bodies  is  therelbrs  the  (rcMtstt  ■serciC 
of  organic  economj,  and  of  all  natars." 
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Ldt  what  if  we  are  convicted  of  universal  ignorance  of  every  thing 
included  in  the  domain  of  science  ?  I  repeat :  Have  we  effected  a 
perfectly  exhaustive  investigation  of  any  single  existence  or  fact  in 
nature  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  case  that  every  such  fact  has  both  its 
comprehensible  and  incomprehensible  side,  and,  like  the  moon,  turns 
one  side  toward  us,  sometimes  lighter  and  sometimes  darker,  but 
keeps  the  other  always  turned  from  us  ?  * 

Did  not  Cuvier,  so  mighty  in  investigating  the  laws  of  the 
animal  creation,  yet  find  each  animal  a  riddle,  and  was  he  not  thus 
brought  to  confess  that  life  was  a  riddle  to  him  ? 

When  the  mineralogist  measures  and  computes,  with  his  utmost 
accuracy,  the  primitive  rhomboids  of  calcareous  spar,  and  determines 
mathematically  its  relation  to  the  many  hundreds  of  crystallized  forms 
which  that  mineral  offers,  does  he,  for  all  this,  understand  these 
rhomboids  ?  Can  he  tell  how  it  is  that  it  becomes  possible  to  split 
them  in  three  directions,  parallel  to  the  three  parts  of  rhombic  surfaces, 
so  that  each  surface  of  cleavage  shall  be  a  perfect  plane — polished, 
and  with  angles  mathematically  true  ?  We  shall  look  to  him  in  vain 
for  answers  to  these  questions. 

The  astronomer,  of  all  men,  claims  to  be  the  most  scienti6c.  He 
computes  with  accuracy  the  movements  of  planets,  and  comets,  and 
moons,  at  vast  distances  of  time  and  place,  and  demonstrates  the  most 
delicate  observation  in  his  astronomical  prophecy  aa  the  correctness 
of  a  problem  is  demonstrated  by  the  proof.  Is  there  here  also  room 
for  ignorance?  I  reply:  Count  one  hundred  while  the  luinute-hand 
of  a  watch  is  going  from  twelve  to  one,  and  go  on  counting  at  the 
same  rate.  You  can  then  predict  with  certainty  that  when  you  have 
counted  six  hundred  the  hand  will  stand  at  six,  and  when  you  have 
counted  twelve  hundred  it  will  have  completed  its  circuit.  But  not- 
withstanding this  prediction,  you  may  perhaps  never  have  opened 
the  watch,  and  may  know  nothing  whatever  of  its  construction  or 
mechanism.  Even  so  is  it  with  the  astronomer.  However  accurately 
he  can  compute  the  path  of  Jupiter,  can  he  for  that  reason  tell  what 
are  the  essential  qualities  of  Jupiter  ?  f     What  man  can  even  answer 

*  **  BccMiae  that  which  may  b«  known  of  God  ia  manifest  in  them."  *'  For  we  know  ia 
part  "  *  *  but  when  that  which  la  perfect  ia  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  ahall  be 
done  away    *    *    "    now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  ahalll  know  even  aaalao  I  am  known." 

t  Newton,  who,  aa  we  have  aeen,  conaidertd  the  real  easence  of  all  bodies  entirely  incom* 
prehenaible  to  man,  would  of  course  reply  that  such  requirements  could  nut  be  i-atiafied. 
The  originator  of  the  theory  of  gravitation,  he  repeatedly  declared  that  he  knew  only  qoali* 
ties  of  grsTity,  not  its  essence.  Thus  he  says,  '*  I  have  explained  the  phenomena  of  th« 
heaTen  and  of  the  sea  by  the  power  of  gravity,  but  I  have  not  assigned  any  cauae  for  gravity." 
Again,  having  stated  the  qualities  of  gravity,  he  says,  **  But  1  have  not  been  able  to  deduce 
from  the  phenomena  the  cause  of  these  properties  of  gravity,  and  I  offer  no  hypothesis." 
(Princip.,  L  c,  p  676.)  And  in  like  manner  in  the  "  Optic*."  (Clarke's  e<l ,  1740,  p.  396.) 
**  There  are  efficient  principles,  such  as  gravity,  whose  existence  is  testified  to  by  natural 
pbcBomeu ;  but  what  are  the  causes  of  these  principles  has  never  been  explained.    Every 
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the  question,  What  is  the  essential  nature  of  the  earth — of  this  verj 
earth  on  which  jou  live  ?  And  if  any  one  should  pretend  to  have 
an  answer  to  it,  he  may  he  replied  to  with  the  reply  of  the  Earth- 
Spirit  in  Goethe's  Faust : 

"  Thou  art  equal  to  the  spirit  which  thou  comprehcndest — 
Not  to  me." 

Such  considerations  should  not,  however,  lead  to  an  apathetic 
despair  of  understanding  any  understanding  of  nature,  but  should 
only  counteract  the  illusive  notion  that  man  can  understand  created 
things  in  the  way  in  which  only  God,  their  creator,  can  understand 
theoQ.*    To  us  nature  is  "  mysteriously  revealed." 

But,  it  may  be  inquired,  what  is  the  value  of  this  discussion  in  a 
work  on  pedagogy  ? 

I  reply :  A  recognition  of  the  wonderful  union  of  revelation  and 
mystery  in  nature,  and  the  clearest  possible  perception  of  the  bound- 
ary between  them,  will  exercise  a  most  important  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  teacher  and  upon  his  study  of  nature. 

The  mysteries  of  nature  will  direct  him  in  humility  and  earnest- 
ness toward  eternity;  while  he  will  investigate  what  is  susceptible 
of  being  known  with  conscientious  and  persevering  industry,  thanking 
God  for  every  pleasure  which  he  receives  from  discovering  the  beau- 
tiful and  invariable  divine  laws.f 

And  how  can  this  state  of  feeling  and  this  knowledge  in  the 
teacher  fail  to  have  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  influence  upon  his 
methods  of  instruction  ? 

Any  one  doubtful  as  to  the  goodness  of  this  influence  will  be  con- 
vinced of  it,  if  he  will  examine  the  bad  influence  exerted  on  their 
scholars  by  such  teachers  as  are  destitute  of  the  knowledge  and 
feeling  which  give  it ;  who  live  in  a  narrow  circle  of  overestimation 
of  themselves.  For  them  there  are  no  mysteries ;  they  can  compre- 
hend every  thing.  And  then  it  most  commonly  happens  that  they 
fail  to  observe  and  learn  what  is  really  attainable,  while  they  weary 
themselves  in  vain  over  the  incomprehensible ;  and  thus,  instead  of 
ascertaining  divine  laws,  they  hatch  out  a  parcel  of  chimeras,  which 
in  their  presumptuous  blindness  they  set  up  as  being  those  laws.  The 
proverb  may  well  be  applied  to  them,  that  they  make  fools  oi  them- 
selves by  thinking  themselves  so  wise.  And  they  make  their  scholars 
fool9. 

whera  the  qiialttie*  are  ntaoifeK,  but  their  causes  are  hidden."  And  afain,  **  There  art 
originating  causes  (prineipia)  of  motion,  as  gravity.  Bat  the  causei  of  theat  I  Imvs  to  b« 
inTettigatt-d." 

•  u  By  uuiTersal  analogy.'*— < Bacon.) 

t  As  Kepler  repeatedly  does. 
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Xil.      LAW   AND   PRBBDOM. 

Beginners  are  dismayed  at  the  apparent  irregularity  of  crystals. 
On  comparing,  for  instance,  the  model  of  a  cube,  of  six  equal  sides, 
"With  a  cubic  cr^'stal  of  fluor  spar,  whose  sides  are  very  unequal,  he 
fancies  that,  notwithstanding  the  right  angles  of  the  spar,  there  is  by 
no  means  as  entire  a  regularity  in  the  natural  crystal  as  in  the  artifi- 
cial  model. 

To  remove  this  error,  we  may  first  consider  the  way  in  which  laws 
prevail  in  the  vegetable  world.  When  the  botanist  says  of  the  lily 
that  its  blossom  has  a  six-petaled  campanulate  corolla,  six  anthers, 
a  sexfid,  capsule,  <&c.,  a  German  lily  will  answer  the  description  as 
well  as  a  lily  from  Mount  Carmel.  And  so  do  the  carefully  painted 
lilies  in  old  paintings ;  they  have  a  six-leaved  corolla,  six  anthers,  &e. 
Thus  the  generic  description,  which  the  botanist  gives,  applies  to 
lilies  of  all  countries  and  periods.  The  close  adherence  to  the  law 
is  evident;  but  an  ignorant  person,  on  learning  so  much,  might  proba- 
bly conclude  that  all  lilies  were  all  exactly  alike,  and  that  accordingly 
great  monotony  must  prevail  throughout  the  creation*  Such  was 
the  idea  of  the  electress  who  denied  Leibnitz^s  assertion  that  no  leaf 
was  precisely  like  another ;  but  all  her  endeavors  to  find  two  precisely 
alike  were  quite  in  vain.  It  would  be  equally  impossible  to  find  two 
lilies  exactly  alike,  though  they  grew  upon  the  same  stem.  ^The 
law  of  the  Lord  is  unchangeable,^'  but  their  unchangeableness  does 
not  produce  a  disagreeable  monotony  among  the  individuals  subject 
to  it ;  but  under  its  protection  there  prevails  an  agreeable  variety 
and  unconstrained  beauty. 

This  appears  still  more  clearly  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  most  of  all 
in  the  human  race.  Here  the  law  becomes  less  and  less  apparent,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  is  so  prominent  that  the  wicked  quite 
forget  the  power  of  God,  either  over  individuals  or  the  race.  **The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God,"  but  the  pious  finds 
peace  in  the  love  of  God,  and  says,  "  I  desire  not  to  bo  free  without 
Thee ;  let  my  will  be  thine  and  thine  mine.** 

From  this  culminating  point  of  revealed  freedom  and  concealed 
law,  to  return  to  the  silent  mineral  world.  While  the  ungodly  may 
fall  into  the  delusion  that  he  is  entirely  independent  and  free,  we  may 
take  the  mineral  kingdom  as  the  reulm  of  entire  dependence.  Here 
we  find  no  notions  of  freedom* 

Freedom,  in  the  moral  sense,  can  be  predicated  only  of  men ;  the 
freedom,  that  is,  of  individual  action.  But  a  first  suggestion,  a  dawn 
t)f  this  freedom,  an  evidence  that  God  desires  not  a  world  of  uniform 
puppets,  but  of  free  and  independent  creatures,  is  revealed  in  the 
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realm  of  nature,  by  this  infinite  variety  of  individuals,  included  un- 
der one  and  the  same  generic  idea. 

And  this  is  true  even  of  the  crystals  of  the  niineml  kingdom.  If 
we  find  a  crystal  prismatic,  six-sided,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by 
a  six-sided  pyramid,  we  shall  find  the  number  of  surfaces,  and  the 
angles,  invariable ;  but  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  size  of  the 
sides  of  the  prism  and  pyramids.  No  crystal  i.s  like  another,  any 
more  than  a  leaf.  And  it  is  this  very  variety  in  size  which  brings  out 
the  beautiful  relations*  which  do  not  appear  from  the  model,  because 
all  its  similar  surfaces  are  of  equal  size. 

The  pupil's  attention  should  be  directed  to  these  relations ;  and  he 
will  thus  escape  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  natural  crystals,  instead 
of  being  really  like  the  artificial  model,  are  only  attempts  to  be  like  it 

COSCLUUOIf. 

It  is  my  heartfelt  wish  that  instruction  in  natural  science,  in  for- 
mer periods  entirely  neglected,  may  be  increasingly  given ;  but  that 
it  may  be  given  in  the  right  spirit  and  in  the  right  way,  so  that  the 
feelings,  senses,  and  understandings  of  the  young  may  be  trained  by 
it,  from  their  early  years,  to  a  clear  and  ascertained  comprehension 
of  the  creation — that  other  Holy  Writ. 

Any  one  imagining  that  such  a  course  of  training  would  enslave 
the  senses,  would  most  wrongfully  confuse  the  right  and  holy  exorcise 
of  the  senses  with  their  beastly  abuse.  For  the  natural  philosopher 
uses  his  senses  to  the  honor  of  God ;  and  if  he  makes  them  serve 
base  lusts  and  passions,  he  will  by  that  means  blunt  and  finally  de- 
stroy their  loftier  susceptibilities.  Therefore  the  teacher  of  natural 
history  most,  above  all,  urge  upon  his  pupils  the  necessity  of  holiness ; 
must  contend  against  wicked  lusts ;  must  cultivate  in  them  chaste 
and  pure  feelings,  and  childlike  innocence  of  heart.  He  must  seek 
to  secure  for  them  a  consecration  such  as  a  divine  would  properly  re- 
quire in  order  to  the  pious  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Such  a  devotional  method  of  investigating  the  creation  takes  a 
more  and  more  spiritual  form.  Mere  mortal  and  bodily  envelopes 
disappear :  and  immortal  thoughts,  rooted  in  God,  awaken  and  stim- 
ulate to  a  higher  life. 

Thus  also  is  developed  the  whole  man.  In  the  imaginative  period 
of  childhood,  the  material  world,  so  rich  in  suggestions,  surrounds 
and  enchains  him.  His  senses  are  being  more  and  more  developed, 
up  to  the  period  of  adult  life ;  they  are  the  means  for  influencing  his 
immortal  soul.     As  he  reaches  the  limit  of  earthly  life,  they  begin  to 

*  Such  «a  the  par»lleliMa  of  the  edges^ 
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disappear ;  and  we  then  complain  tbat  tbe  powers  of  our  eyes  and 
ears  are  decaying.  But  let  us  not  complain ;  let  us  herein  recognize 
a  token  that  in  the  man,  his  bodily  senses  sated  with  the  phenomena 
of  this  earth,  all  things  are  spiritualizing  and  growing  clearer ;  and 
that  he  is  thus  ripening  and  adapting  himself  for  a  higher  life.  All 
earthly  things  are  ended ;  heaven  is  opening  to  us. 

NOTE. 

Aids  >-o&Tbacbixo  Minxkalooy.* — Besides  the  academical  collection  atBrealau, 
I  made  use  in  my  instruction  there  of  two  smaller  ones.  The  first  consisted  of  only 
ten  cases,  containing  specimens  of  all  the  important  groups,  and  was  intended  for 
beginners ;  not  only  for  their  first  inspection,  but  to  afford  some  rough  instruction 
in  manipulation.  Fiat  experimentum  in  re  vili;  and  accordingly  this  first  collec- 
tion was  of  little  value ;  ho  that  any  little  injury  from  unskillful  handling  could 
do  but  small  harm. 

After  this  tlie  pupils  came  to  the  second  collection,  which  occupied  fifty-four 
cases.  The  specimens  were  small,  but  mostly  fresh  and  clean.  In  going  through 
with  this  collection  I  mentioned  the  names  of  groups ;  so  that  the  pupils  obtained 
an  intelligent  and  actual  list  of  names,  and  a  general  view  of  all  the  groups. 
Some  details  of  colors  and  crystals  were  omitted. 

It  was  only  after  this  that  I  introduced  them  to  the  main  collection,  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  cases.  In  going  through  this  collection,  the  pupils  might, 
as  in  the  others,  take  each  specimen  in  tlieir  hands,  but  must  replace  it  in  its 
paper  box.  Where  it  was  useless  or  injurious  to  tiike  them  in  the  hands,  as  in 
examining  the  colors,  for  instance,  it  was  of  course  not  practiced.  If  the  pupil 
has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  careful  handling  of  the  specimens,  this  method 
does  not  injure  them.  The  collection  is  not  intended  merely  for  the  teacher's 
scientific  investigation,  and  still  less  for  empty  show ;  but  principally  for  tho 
instniction  of  the  pupils  ;  which  can  not  be  thoroughly  done  without  permitting 
this  handling.  This  purpose  of  the  collection  also  decided  me  not  to  expend  its 
income  for  expensive  curiosities,  or  tho  novelties  of  the  day,  which  are  commonly 
of  very  small  relative  scientific  value,  and  to  the  beginner  of  none  whatever. 
In  the  place  of  one  unimportant  scrap  of  euclase  can  be  bought  a  hirge  number 
of  instnictive  cr}'stals  of  quartz,  calcareous  spar,  <&o.  This  principle  is  of  course 
not  applicable  to  collections  which  are  not  at  all,  or  not  entirely,  intended  for 
instruction,  and  which  are  sufficiently  provided  with  all  common  specimens,  and 
with  incomes. 

The  chief  collection  was  arranged  generally  on  Werner's  plan.  According  to 
this,  the  pupil  had  to  go  through  the  groups  according  to  their  separate  peculiari- 
ties ;  first  according  to  color,  then  transparency,  then  luster,  crystallization,  Ac 

To  afford  the  pupil  a  scientific  gratification  as  soon  as  possible,  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  permit  him,  if  capable,  to  take  some  single  group,  whose  crystallization 
was  easy,  and  go  through  with  it ;  such  as  lead  glance,  fluor  spar,  &q.  Thus  he 
gained  a  first  clear  comprehension  of  tho  wondrous  intelligence  that  pervades 
nature.  If  there  were  two  pupils,  perhaps  not  precisely  equal,  but  of  about 
equal,  capacity,  I  caused  them  to  go  through  the  collection  together ;  which  was 
benefloial  to  both.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  harmful  than  to  class  to- 
gether in  this  way  pupils  of  unequal  capacity.  The  more  capable  is  impeded,  or 
wearied,  by  the  slow  progress  of  him  who  is  less  so ;  and  the  latter  again  despoin 

*  What  ii  here  said  relatei  to  mj  iiutructiom  in  mineimlogy  at  Braslau.  No  objectioo  should  be 
made  icspectiof  Uio  richness  df  the  eolleelion  there ;  for  somethinf  can  be  done,  even  with 
tawUer  mtanfi 
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ftt  the  rapidity  of  the  former.  I  kept  a  diary,  in  which  I  duly  entered  briefly  the 
work  of  each  pupil,  and  how  he  had  done  it.  Thia  is  of  the  greatest  use  intrao- 
Ing  and  gliding  their  development.  If  the  nmnber  of  pupils  was  large,  I  fomid 
the  following  arrangement  very  convenient.  I  had  all  the  more  difficult  oiystala 
numbered,  according  to  Uauy's  plates,  and  the  number  lay  with  each  one.  The 
pupils,  who  had  made  sufficient  progress,  made  a  written  description  of  the  crys- 
tals, and  laid  their  paper  next  to  the  described  crystal.  Thus  only  a  very  brief 
comparison  of  their  description  with  my  own  was  necessary.  If  they  agreed,  well ; 
if  not,  the  pupil  studied  the  crystal  further,  until  the  descriptions  coincided — un- 
less, indeed,  there  had  been  an  error  on  my  part.  Of  such  an  occurrence  I  om 
never  ashamed.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  to  my  pupils  an  undisputed  authority, 
but  a  teacher  who  understands  his  duty  to  them ;  and  his  first  duty  is  love  of 
truth* 
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(Trantlatad  from  lUuBier*!  **Bittory<f.  Pedagogy  f"  fur  the  AmericMi  Journal  of  Education.] 


The  schooMajs  of  the  writer  fell  in  the  latter  years  of  the  last 
century.  At  that  time  the  opinion  prevailed  that  but  few  scholars 
had  a  talent  for  mathematics ;  an  opinion,  indeed,  which  seemed  to 
be  sup^>orted  bj  the  usually  trifling  results  of  mathematical  instruction. 
Later  defenders  of  this  department  of  study,  however,  controverted 
this  doctrine.  It  is  not  the  pupils,  they  said,  who  are  deficient  in 
capacity  for  learning  mathematics ;  it  is  the  teachers,  who  have  not 
the  talent  for  teaching  it.  If  the  teachers  would  follow  the  proper 
method,  they  would  learn  that  all  boys  have  more  or  less  capacity 
for  mathematics. 

When  I  remember  how  often  even  the  more  talented  of  my  com- 
panions fell  into  despair  from  finding  themselves,  with  the  best 
inclination,  unable  to  follow  the  instructions  of  their  mathematical 
teacher,  I  find  myself  ready  to  agree  with  these  defenders. 

At  the  end  of  my  university  course,  I  went  to  Freiberg.  At  the 
mining  school  there,  under  the  able  instruction  of  Werner,  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  crystallography,  which  had  inexpressible 
attractions  for  me.  The  more  I  advanced  in  this  study,  and  the 
greater  my  love  of  it,  the  more  clearly  I  saw  that  crystallography 
was  for  me  the  right  beginning,  the  introduction,  to  geometry.  What 
if  this  is  the  case,  I  reflected,  with  others  also ;  especially  for  students 
of  a  more  receptive  tendency,  who  are  repelled  by  the  rigors  of 
logical  demonstrations? 

No  one  can  quite  escape  from  himself;  and  the  reader  will  forgive 
me  if,  in  the  following  views  upon  elementary  instruction  in  geology, 
I  exhibit  too  much  of  the  course  of  my  own  studies  in  it  He  can, 
however,  abstract  what  is  merely  personal  from  what  is  applicable  to 
others. 

And  now  to  my  subject. 

Formerly  geometry  and  Euclid  were  synonymous  terms.  To  study 
Euclid  was  to  study  geometry ;  he  was  the  personification  of  geometry. 
His  ^EUmenU^  a  school-book  for  two  thousand  years,  is  much  the 
oldest  scientific  school-book  in  the  world.  Composed  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  for  the  Museum  at  Alexandria,  it  was  eiclosirely 
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used  in  andent  times,  and  in  modern  times  also,  down  to  the  eighteentli 

To  this  imposing  permanent  eminence  of  Euclid's  ^  Elements^  for 
two  thousand  years,  corresponds  its  great  diffusion  among  civilized 
and  even  half-civilized  nations.  This  is  shown  most  strikingly  by  the 
great  number  of  translations  of  it.  It  has  been  translated  into  Latin, 
German,  French,  English,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Spanish,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Tartar.* 

With  few  exceptions,  there  is  the  utmost  harmony  in  praise  of 
Euclid.  Let  us  hear  the  evidence  of  a  few  authors.  MontUcIa,  the 
historian,  says,  '*  Euclid,  in  his  work,  the  best  of  all  of  its  kind,  col- 
lected together  the  elementary  truths  of  geometry  which  had  been 
discovered  before  him ;  and  in  such  a  wonderfully  close  connection 
that  there  is  not  a  single  proposition  which  does  not  stand  in  a 
necessary  relation  to  those  preceding  and  following  it.  In  vain  have 
various  geometers,  who  disliked  Euclid's  arrangement,  endeavored  to 
break  it  up,  without  injuring  the  strength  of  his  demonstrations. 
Their  weak  attempts  have  shown  how  difficult  it  is  to  substitute,  for 
the  succession  of  the  ancient  geometer,  another  as  compact  and  skill- 
ful. This  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  whose  authority, 
in  mathematical  points,  must  have  great  weight ;  and  Wolf,  who  has 
related  this  of  him,  confesses  that  he  had  in  vain  exerted  himself  to 
bring  the  truths  of  geometry  into  a  completely  methodical  order, 
without  admitting  any  undcmonstrated  proposition,  or  impairing  the 
strength  of  the  chain  of  proof.  The  English  mathematicians,  who 
seem  to  have  displayed  most  skill  in  geometry,  have  always  been 
of  a  similar  opinion.  In  England,  works  seldom  appear  intended  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  the  sciences,  but  in  fact  impede  them.  There, 
Euclid  is  almost  the  only  elementary  work ;  and  England  is  certainly 
not  wanting  in  geometry." 

The  opinion  of  Lorcnz  agrees  entirely  with  that  of  Montiicla.  In 
Euclid^s  works,  he  says,  ^'Both  teacher  and  pupil  will  alike  find 
instruction  and  enjoyment  While  the  former  may  admire  the  skill- 
ful association  and  connection  of  his  propositions,  and  the  judgment 
with  which  his  demonstrations  are  joined  to  each  other  and  arranged 
in  succession,  tlie  latter  will  enjoy  the  remarkable  clearness  and  (in  a 
certain  sense)  comprehensibility  which  he  finds  in  him.  But  this 
ease  of  comprehension  is  not  of  that  kind  which  is  rhetorical  rather 
than  demonstrative,  and  this  absolves  from  reflection  and  mental 
effort;  such  an  ease,  purchased  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness,  would 
be  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  science  as  geometry.    And  more- 

*  If ootttcia,  I.,  7/L    The  list  of  editions  and  translations  of  Euclid's  **  ElemenU  "  occapiea, 
in  the  fourth  part  of  Fabriciua'  **  Bif^iotheca  Orttea,"  sixteen  quarto  psges. 
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over  Euclid  himself  was  so  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  derivation 
of  the  value  of  geometry,  from  the  strict  course  pursueil  in  its  demon- 
strations, that  he  would  not  venture  to  promise  even  his  king  any 
other  way  to  learn  it  than  that  laid  down  in  the  ^  Elements,^ '^  And 
in  truth,  the  strictly  scientific  procedure,  which  omits  nothing,  but 
refers  every  thing  to  a  few  undeniable  truths  by  a  wise  arrangement 
and  concatenation  of  propositions,  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  formal  and  material  use ;  and  authors  or  teachers, 
who  lead  their  readers  or  pupils  by  any  other  route,  do  not  act  fairly 
either  to  them  or  to  the  science.  Nor  have  the  endeavors,  which 
have  at  various  times  been  made,  to  change  Euclid^s  system,  and 
sometimes  to  adopt  another  arrangement  of  his  propositions,  some- 
times to  substitute  other  proofs,  ever  gained  any  permanent  success, 
but  have  soon  fallen  into  oblivion.  Geometry  will  not  come  into  the 
so-called  *  school  method,'  according  to  which  every  thing  derived 
from  one  subject — a  triangle,  for  instance — is  to  be  taken  up  together. 
Its  only  rule  of  proceeding  is  to  take  up  first  what  is  to  serve  for  the 
right  understanding  of  what  comes  afterward." 

Thus  Lorenz  considered  Euclid^s  work  unimprovable,  both  as  a 
specimen  of  pure  mathematics  and  as  a  class-book.  Kartner  thought 
the  same.  The  more  the  manuals  of  geometry  differ  from  Euclid,  he 
said,  the  worse  they  are.  And  Montucla,  after  the  paragraph  which 
I  have  quoted,  proceeds  to  detail  the  defects  of  the  correctors  of 
Euclid.  Some,  disregarding  strictness  of  demonstration,  have  resorted 
to  the  method  of  inspection.  Others  have  adopted  the  principle  that 
they  will  not  treat  of  any  species  of  magnitude — of  triangles,  for 
instance — until  they  have  fully  discussed  lines  and  angles.  This  last, 
Montilicla  calls  a  sort  of  childish  affectation ;  and  says  that,  to  adhere 
to  the  proper  geometrical  strictness  in  this  method,  the  number  of 
.  demonstrations  is  increased  as  much  as  it  would  be  by  beginning 
with  any  thing  of  a  compound  nature,  and  yet  so  simple  as  not  to 
require  any  succession  of  steps  to  arrive  at  it.  And  he  adds  :  **I  will 
even  go  further,  and  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  this  affected  arrange- 
ment restricts  the  mind,  and  accustoms  it  to  a  method  which  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  any  labors  as  a  discoverer.  It  discovers  a  few  truths 
with  great  effort,  when  it  would  be  no  harder  to  seize  with  one  grasp 
the  stem  of  which  these  truths  are  only  the  branches.'*! 

'  **  There  is  do  royal  ro:id  to  f eometry." 

t  Thia  reada  aa  if  Moatncia  had  read  many  of  the  modern  mathematical  worka.  The 
abridgment  and  alteration  of  the  "  Elements  "  began  aa  early  aa  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  the  number  of  altered  editions  increased.  Gkich  wart 
**  Sight  book*  of  Eudid'a  ^Etementt,*  arranged  for  the  easier  underttanding ^  6y  Dechatetf^* 
{EudidVedementorumlihrioeto^ad  faciUoremcaptumaccommodtUinuetore  Deehalee^)  1660; 
and  **Su6tid*»  'Elemtntt^*  demonttrated  in  a  new  and  eompendiout  manner"  {EudidVt  demen- 
fa  NOta  methodo  et  eompendiarit  demoiulrata,)  Sena,  1690,  Ac.    Montiicla  may  also  hava  had 
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The  opinions  of  the  admirers  of  Euclid  seera  to  agree  in  this: 
that  the  ^Elements  "  oonntitute  a  whole,  formed  of  many  propositions, 
connected  with  each  other  in  the  firmest  and  most  indissoluble  con- 
nection, and  that  the  order  of  the  propositions  can  not  be  disturbed, 
because  each  is  rendered  possible  by,  and  based  upon,  the  preceding, 
and  again  serves  to  render  possible  and  to  found  the  next.  As  a 
purely  mathematical  work,  and  as  a  manual  of  instruction,  Euclid^s 
^ElemenU^  are  so  excellent  that  all  attempts  to  improve  it  have 
failed. 

On  reading  these  extracts  it  might  be  imagined  that  all  the  world 
was  quite  unaitimous  on  the  subject  of  instruction  in  geometry,  and 
that  all  acknowledged  as  their  one  undoubted  master  this  author,  who 
has  wielded  for  two  thousand  years  the  scepter  of  the  realm  of  geom- 
etry. But  far  from  it  We  find  strange  inconsistencies  prevailing 
on  the  subject,  which  are  in  the  most  diametrical  opposition  to  these 
supposed  opinions  respecting  Euclid.  For  how  can  we  reconcile  the 
discrepancy  of  finding  the  same  men  who  see  in  Euclid  such  a  closely 
knit,  independent,  and  invariable  succession  of  propositions,  omitting, 
in  instruction,  whole  books  of  the  ''^ Elements  f^  If  they  make  use 
of  Uie  whole  of  the  first  book,  this  only  proves  that  they  consider 
that  book  as  a  complete  and  independent  whole.  Others  go  as  far  as 
through  the  sixth  book,  omitting,  however,  the  second  and  fifth ;  and 
still  others  take  the  first,  sixth,  then  the  seventh,  and4hen  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth,  entirely  omitting  the  thirteenth.  Can  a  book  of  the 
supposed  character  of  this  be  treated  in  such  a  way,  losing  sometimes 
^^^  sometimes  nine,  and  sometimes  twelve  of  its  thirteen  books  ? 

But  how,  I  ask  again,  can  we  reconcile  such  treatment  with  such 
descriptions  of  Euclid*s  ^* Elements  P^  If  we  closely  examine  these 
descriptions,  however,  we  shall  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  lofty 
tone  of  their  laudations,  they  still  lack  something.  All  praise  the 
thorough  and  close  connection  of  the  book,  but  nothing  more.  It  is 
as  if,  in  representing  a  handsome  man,  he  should  be  made  only  mus- 
cular and  strong-boned ;  or,  as  if  the  only  thing  said  in  praise  of 
Strasburg  Minster  should  be  that  its  stones  were  hewed  most  accu- 
rately, and  most  closely  laid  together.  But  is  there  notliing  in  the 
work  of  Euclid  to  admire  except  the  masterly,  artistic  skill  with  which 
he  built  together  so  solidly  his  masor.ry,  his  mathematical  proposi- 

referenee  to  the  **  New  EkmenU  of  Geometry^"  {Kouveaux  ditnena  de  giom^.trie^)  Puii, 
1667.  Thii  waa  bj  Arnauld,  or  the  eelebrated  achool  of  Port-Royal.  Laeroix  saya  of  It,  **  It 
la,  a«  I  believe,  the  firat  work  io  which  the  geometrical  propoaitiona  were  elaaaed  aeeordlnf 
to  abatraellona ;  the  propertiea  of  linea  being  treated  firat,  then  thoae  of  aurfacea,  and  then 
thoae  of  bodiea  "  '*  E*«ay§  on  instruction  generally  and  in  mathetnatict  in  partietiUur^* 
(EMoit  9ur  Venteignement  en  ginirtl  et  turceiuidet  mathimati^uu  en  pariicuHer,)  By 
Laeroix,  Paria,  1816,  p.  289.  Unfortunatelj,  I  have  been  unable  to  examine  Arnauld*a  work. 
B7  Lacroix'a  deacription,  It  would  aeem  to  have  been  a  forerunner  of  the  Peatalonlan  ichool. 
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dons !  Is  there  not  very  much  beauty  in  the  scientific  thought,  so  pro- 
profound,  so  comprehensive,  and  so  thoroughly  diffused  through 
every  part  of  the  work  ?  The  great  Kepler  was  even  inspired  by 
this  beauty,  and  was  exceedingly  enraged  at  Ramus'  attack  on  Euclid, 
especially  a^inst  the  tenth  book  of  the  ^Elements''*  Ramus  said 
that  he  had  never  read  any  thing  so  confused  and  involved  as  that 
book;  whereupon  Kepler  answers  him  thus:  *'If  you  had  not 
thought  the  book  more  easily  intelligible  than  it  is,  you  would  never 
have  found  fault  with  it  for  being  obscure.  It  requires  great  labor, 
concentration,  care,  and  special  mental  effort,  before  Euclid  can  be 
understood.  •  ♦  ♦  You,  who  in  this  show  yourself  the  patron  of 
ignorance  and  vulgarity,  may  find  fault  with  what  you  do  not  under- 
stand ;  but  to  me,  who  am  an  investigator  into  the  causes  of  things, 
the  road  thereto  only  opened  itself  in  this  tenth  book."  And  iu 
another  place  he  says,  ^  By  an  ignorant  decision  this  tenth  book  has 
been  condemned  not  to  be  read ;  which,  read  and  understood,  may 
reveal  the  secrets  of  philosophy." 

Kepler  also  further  attacks  Ramus,  for  not  subscribing  to  the  asser- 
tion of  Proclus — although  it  is  evidently  true — that  the  ultimate  design 
of  Euclid^s  work,  toward  which  all  the  propositions  of  all  tbe  books 
tend,  was  the  discussion  of  tbe  five  regular  bodies.*  And  Ramus 
has  put  forth  the  singularly  rash  assertion  that  those  ^sq  bodies  are 
not  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  Euclid's  ^^Elements,^*  And  by  thus 
destroying  the  purpose  of  the  work,  as  one  might  destroy  the  form  of 
an  edifice,  there  is  nothing  left  except  a  formless  heap  of  propositions. 

"Tliey  seem  to  think,"  says  Kepler,  further,  "that  Euclid's  work 
was  called  ^Elements  *  {(frot-xs^a)  because  it  affords  a  most  various 
mass  of  materials  for  the  treatment  of  all  manner  of  magnitudes,  and 
of  such  arts  as  are  concerned  with  magnitudes.  But  it  was  rather 
called  ^Elements '  from  its  form ;  because  each  subsequent  proposi- 
tion depends  upon  the  preceding  one,  even  to  the  last  proposition  of 
the  last  book,  which  can  not  dispense  with  any  preceding  one.  Our 
modern  constructors  treat  him  as  if  he  were  a  contractor  for  wood ; 
as  if  Euclid  had  written  his  book  to  furnish  materials  to  every  body 
else,  while  he  alone  should  go  without  any  house." 

Kepler's  estimate  differs  materially  from  those  first  ^ven,  in  that 
he  does  not  only  praise  Euclid's  skill  in  building  firm  and  solid 
masonry,  but  the  magnificence  of  his  whole  structure,  from  foundation- 
stone  to  ridge-pole.  But  later  mathematicians  have  found  fault  with 
Proclus  and  Kepler  for  bringing  into  such  prominence  the  ^ve  regular 

*  Eaeept  tho«e  which  treat  of  perfect  numbers,  Proclm  mjb,  Io  hii  eommentuy  on  tbe 
fimbook  of  Euclid,  *' Euclid  belonfed  toth«  Platonic  aect,  and  was  familiar  with  that 
phlloaophy,  and  accordingly  the  whole  of  his  elemeuCary  coarse  looked  forward  to  a  eonektp 
sratioo  of  the  five  *  beautiAil  bodies '  of  Plato." 
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bodies,  and  finding  in  them  the  ultimate  object  of  Euclid's  vrork. 
Even  Monttkcia  and  Lorenz  do  this,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
agree  wholly  with  Eepler  and  others  in  finding  that  the  chain  of 
propositions  in  Euclid's  '*  Elements  "  is  a  most  perfect  one,  and  that 
no  proposition  is  stated  which  is  not  based  upon  a  previous  one.  But 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Euclid  to  construct  such  a  chain, 
had  he  not  at  the  beginning  of  it  seen  clearly  through  its  whole 
arrangement ;  had  he  not,  during  the  first  demonstration  of  the  first 
book,  had  in  his  eye  the  last  problem  of  Uie  thirteenth.  For  no 
architect  can  lay  the  first  foundation-stone  of  his  building  until  he 
has  clearly  worked  out  his  drawings  for  the  whole. 

The  most  superficial  observation  will  show  that  Euclid  begins  with 
the  simplest  elements,  and  ends  with  the  mathematical  demonstration 
of  solid  bodies.  He  commences  with  defining  the  point,  line,  and 
surface ;  treats  of  plane  geometry  in  the  first  six  books,  and  comes  to 
solids  only  in  the  eleventh.  The  first  definition  in  this  book,  that  of 
bodies,  follows  on  after  the  former  three.  Lorenz  gives  us  the  reason 
why  Euclid  inserted  between  plane  and  solid  geometry,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  eleventh  books,  four  other  books.  "  The  considera- 
tion of  the  regular  figures  and  bodies,'*  he  says, "  presupposes  the  doc- 
trines laid  down  in  the  tenth  book  on  the  commensurability  and  in- 
commensurability of  magnitudes ;  and  this  again  the  arithmetical  mat- 
ter in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books.** 

The  five  regular  solids,  in  point  of  beauty,  stand  altogether  by  them- 
selves among  all  bodies ;  Plato  calls  them  the  ^  most  beautiful  bodies.** 
We  need  not  therefore  wonder  at  Euclid  for  taking,  as  the  crown 
of  his  work,  the  demonstration  of  their  mathematical  nature  and  of 
their  relations  to  the  most  |Xirfect  of  all  forms,  the  sphere.  In  the 
eighteenth  proposition  of  the  thirteenth  book,  the  last  of  the  whole 
work,  he  demonstrates  the  problem.  To  find  the  sides  of  the  ^v^ 
regular  bodies,  inscribed  in  a  sphere.  If  this  proposition  was  not 
the  intended  object,  it  is  at  least  certainly  the  keystone  of  the 
structure. 

Many  things  show  that  the  demonstration  of  the  five  regular  bodies, 
and  of  their  relations  to  the  cube^  was  really  the  final  object  of  the  "jBfe- 
menur  The  Greeks,  from  their  purely  mathematical  sense  of  beauty, 
and  remarkable  scientific  tendencies,  admired  and  studied  this  select 
pentade  of  bodies,  which  played  a  great  part  first  in  the  Pythagorean 
and  afterward  in  the  Platonic  school.  But  that  Euclid,  who  seems  to 
have  been  instructed  by  pupils  of  Plato,  followed  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  in  this  respect,  if  we  are  not  convinced  of  it  by  the  ^^ElemenU^ 
in  clearly  enough  shown  by  the  quotation  given  from  Proclus,  and  by 
the  following  ancient  epigram : — 
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**The  five  diief  solids  of  Plato,  the  Sarnian  wise  man  invented, 
And  as  Pythagoras  found  them,  so  Plato  taught  us  their  meaning: 
And  Euclid  based  upon  them  renown  wide-spread  and  enduring.** 

This  epigram  from  Psellius  furnishes  an  indubitable  oonfirmaiion  of 
the  views  of  Proclus  and  Kepler,  respecting  the  arrangement  and 
object  of  Euclid's  great  work. 

I  observed  that,  in  former  times,  to  study  Euclid  was  to  study  geom* 
etry.  This  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  space  which  I  am 
bestowing  upon  the  ^^JSLemenU^'* 

What  was  it,  is  the  next  inquiry,  which  caused  the  later  mathema- 
ticians  to  vary  so  much  from  Euclid^s  course,  and  to  omit  whole  books 
of  his  work  ?     We  will  allow  them  to  answer  for  themselves. 

Of  the  first  six  books,  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  Montlicla  re- 
marks that  they  contain  material  which  is  universally  necessary ;  and 
are  to  geometry  what  the  alphabet  is  to  reading  and  writing.  The 
remaining  books,  he  continues,  have  been  considered  less  useful,  since 
arithmetic  has  assumed  a  different  shape,  and  since  the  theory  of  in- 
commensurable magnitudes,  and  of  the  regular  bodies,  have  had  but 
few  attractions  for  geometers.  They  are  not  however  useless  for  per* 
sons  with  a  real  genius  for  mathematics.  For  these  reasons,  both 
MontUcla  and  Lorenz  recommend  these  five  omitted  books  to  mathe- 
maticians by  profession.  Of  the  tenth  especially,  Monti!icla  says 
that  it  includes  a  theory  of  incommensurable  bodies  so  profound  that 
he  doubts  whether  any  geometer  of  our  day  would  dare  to  follow 
Euclid  through  the  obscure  labyrinth.  Thi«  observation  is  worth 
comparing  with  the  expressions  of  Kepler  and  Ramus,  above  men* 
tioned,  on  the  same  book. 

Of  the  thirteenth  book,  which,  with  the  two  books  of  Ilypsicles  to 
foUow  it,  treats  of  the  regular  solids,  Montficla  says,  ^Notwithstand- 
ing the  small  value  of  this  book,  an  editor  of  Euclid,  Foix,*  Count  de 
Oandalie,  added  three  more  to  it,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  endeav- 
ored to  discover  every  thing  that  could  possibly  be  thought  of  respect- 
ing the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  five  regular  solids.  Otherwise,  this 
theory  of  the  regular  solids  may  be  compared  with  old  nines,  which 
are  abandoned  because  they  cost  more  than  they  produce.  Geome- 
ters will  find  them  at  most  worth  considering  as  amusement  for 
leisure,  or  as  suggestive  of  some  singular  prolem.^ 

What  would  Kepler  have  said  to  this  opinion  ? 

As  soon  as  we  consider  Euclid^s  work  otherwise  than  as  a  single 

*  Frmn^olfl  Foix,  Count  de  CftndaUe,  who  died  in  IBM,  In  hta  nlaety-ieeood  yetr.  He  foond- 
ed  a  BuUbeaiaiical  profeeaoFship  et  Bourdeaiut,  to  be  heid  bj  pereoaa  who  ehonld  dleeowwr 
a  new  property  of  the  five  regular  eoUde.  The  firet  ediUon  of  CaodaUe'i  EucUd,  with  a  lAh 
book,  eppeared  in  1566 ;  the  tccond,  wtth  17th  and  ISUi  booki,  in  157a   It  la  Latia,  *^Aw»on 

Frmme.  Iftutate  CandaOa.'* 
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whole,  we  see  at  once  a  necessity  for  modeling  the  eight  "  universallj 
necessary  ^  books  into  a  new  manual,  of  reorganizing  it,  and  aooom- 
modating  it  to  a  new  object  Distinguished  mathematicians  have 
undertaken  such  a  remodeling,  mostly  including  as  many  as  possible 
of  Euclid's  propositions,  and  even  of  his  groups  of  them,  in  their 
manuals.  But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  a  work,  so  compactly  organ- 
ised as  Euclid\  be  capable  of  being  taken  to  pieces,  and  its  disjecta 
membra  be  arranged  into  a  new  manual  ?  The  explanation  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Although  Euclid  set  out  from  one  fixed  point  to  reach  another, 
yet  he  did  not  proceed  in  one  straight  line  from  one  to  the  other, 
without  any  divergence.  His  single  propositions,  and  still  more  the 
groups  of  them,  have  a  species  of  independent  existence,  such  that 
they  can  be  recomposed  into  new  manuals,  whose  arrangement  is 
wholly  different  from  that  of  Euclid. 

"  It  is  with  the  fabric  of  the  thoughts 
As  it  ifl  with  a  weaver's  master-ploce;    ■ 
Where  one  thread  governs  a  thousand  threads, 
And  the  shuttle  flies  backward  and  forward^ 
And  the  threads  fly  unseen  hither  and  thither, 
And  one  stroke  affects  a  thousand  combinations." 

These  expressions  of  Qoethe's  Mephistopheles  are  entirely  applicable 
to  Euclid's  master-piece. 

Shall  we  now  reject  these  good  modem  manuals,  and  use  in 
our  mathematical  studies  Uie  thirteen  original  books  of  the  ^£le* 
menur^  Even  Kepler,  the  most  thorough-going  admirer  of 
Euclid,  would  object  to  this.  He  defended  and  praised  the  '*j^/^ 
ments  *'  as  a  magnificent  scientific  work,  but  not  as  a  school-book.  He 
would  never  have  recommended  our  gymnasiasts  to  study  the  tenth 
book,  although  he  charged  the  celebrated  Ramus  with  having  fallen 
into  a  grievous  error  in  thinking  the  book  too  easy,  since  it  required 
intellectual  exertion  to  understand  it.  MontUcIa,  although  he  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  against  a  false,  enervating,  and  uuscientific 
mode  of  teaching  ofiathematics,  yet  says  that  geometry  must  be  made 
anteUigible,  and  that  many  manuals  have  subserved  this  end,  which 
lie  has  gladly  made  use  of  in  instructing ;  and  that  he  would  reoom* 
imend  the  exclusive  nse  of  Euclid  only  to  those  of  remarkable  math- 
ematical endowments. 

But  were  Euclid's  ^^BUmenta^^  originally  a  manual  for  beginners? 
'Shall  we  compare  the  learned  mathematicians  who  came  from  all 
>coun  tries  to  Alexandria  to  finish  their  studies  under  Euclid,  Eratosthenes, 
or  Hipparchus,  with  gymnasiasts  sixteen  years  old  ?  The  Museum 
«t.  Alexandria  was  at  first,  that  is  in  Euclid's  tame,  a  mere  association 
•of  learned  men ;  and  only  afterward  became  an  educational  insUtii- 


tioD.*  Eoelid  Aerefere  wrote  bis  **MemenU  '*  for  men  who  came  to  him 
already  well  experienced  in  mathematical  knowledge  and  exercises. 
It  was  because  the  book  was  not  a  school-book  that  Euclid  gave  his 
answer  to  the  king  who  required  him  to  make  geometry  easier. 

Bnt  what  was  the  origin  of  the  book  ? 

The  reader  may  perhaps  apprehend  that  this  question  will  lead  me 
into  historical  obscurity,  and  obscure  hypotheses.  But  there  is  no 
danger. 

Montflola  says  that  Euclid,  in  his  book,  collected  such  elementary 
tfttths  of  geometry  as  had  been  <!Gscovered  before  him.  We  know,  of 
at  least  some  of  his  problems,  that  they  were  known  before  Euclid ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Pythagorean  problems.  But,  nevertheless, 
Euclid  remains  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  performed  a  service  of  in- 
calculable value  in  the  form  of  the  most  able  and  thoroughly  arUstic 
editing. 

We  have  already  stated  the  idea  which  guided  him  in  this  task  of 
editing;  it  was  to  proceed  from  the  simplest  elements,  by  means  of 
points,  lines,  and  surfac^  to  mathematical  bodies,  and  finally  to  the 
most  beautiful  of  them,  the  five  regular  bodies,  and  their  relations  to 
the  cube. 

But  would  geometrical  studies,  commenced  at  the  very  beginning 
on  Euclid's  principles,  have  led  immediately  to  an  elementary  system 
such  as  his  ?  Certainly  not  If  they  would,  what  occasion  would 
there  be  for  so  much  admiration  of  them,  and  of  calling  them  Ele- 
ments par  excellence^  aid  their  author  "  (he  Elementarist  ?  " 

No  man  would  ever  have  begun  with  a  point,  a  non-existent  thing, 
{me  rum  ens,)  and  from  that  proceeded  to  lines,  surfaced,  and  lastly  to 
solids.  Solids  would  rather  be  the  first  objects  considered ;  objects 
of  the  natural  vision,  and  the  pupil  would  have  proceeded  by  abstract- 
ing from  this  total  idea  to  the  separate  consideration  of  surfaces, 
which  bound  solids ;  lines,  which  bound  surfaces ;  and  lastly  of  points, 
which  bound  lines. 

After  having  proceeded  to  this  ultimate  abstraction,  to  the  very 
elettients  themselves  of  the  study,  Euclid  w6rked  out  his  elementary 
system  as  a  retrograde  course;  a  reconstruction  of  solids  from  their 
elements.  And  this  reconstruction  could  only  be  effected  by  the  aid 
of  precise  knowledge  and  intelligent  technical  skill;  of  a  full  undei- 
standing  of  the  laws  and  relations  of  figures,  solids,  d^c. 

Acute  Greek  intellects,  investigating  solids  and  figures,  and  subject- 
ing them  to  actual  vision,  would  of  course  discover  many  of  their 
laws  at  once,  and  readily.  Others,  however,  could  not  be  perceived 
by  intuition,  but  could  be  disclosed  to  the  understanding  only  at  a 

•Om  KUpiMl,  90  the  Alezaadrkn  ■iiMom,  114, 228. 
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later  period.*  Id  ezamining  Uus  cube,  for  instaiioe,  it  would  appett 
at  onoe  that  its  sides  were  equilateral  and  equiangular;  and  that  one 
of  its  horizontal  sides  was  bounded  bj  four  vertical  ones.  But  that 
its  edge,  diagonal  of  a  side,  and  axis  are  to  each  other  as  ^/l :  •y^2 : 
y/  3  could  not  be  perceived  with  the  bodily  eye,  but  appears  by  the 
help  of  the  Pythagorean  problem. 

The  demonstrations,  as  is  sufficiently  evident,  must  have  begun  with 
such  as  were  concrete,  simple,  and  visible,  and  proceeded  to  such 
as  were  more  comprehensive,  abstract,  and  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
senses.  For  instance,  the  application  of  the  Pythagorean  proUem 
to  all  right-angled  triangles  would  scarcely  have  been  undertaken  al 
the  beginning.  But  in  the  case  of  isoscdes  right-angled  triangleti 
inspection  would  show,  by  a  very  simple  demonstration,  that  tbt 
squares  of  the  sides  were  together  equal  to  the  square  of  the  hy- 
pothenuse.f  If  this  were  proved,  the  question  was  then  easily  suj^ 
gested,  Is  it  true  of  all  right-angled  triangles?  If  a  square  wera 
divided  by  a  diagonal  into  two  triaugles,  it  was  evident  that  each  of 
.them  contained  one  right  angle  and  two  half  right  angles,  the  sum 
of  the  three  being  two  right  angles ;  and  then  the  question  would 
naturally  occur.  Is  this  true  of  all  triangles  ? 

In  the  same  manner  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  from  the 
simplest  and  most  regular  solids  and  figures  to  the  more  complicated 
and  less  regular ;  from  those  most  easily  seen  by  the  eye  to  the  more 
abstract,  requiring  the  use,  not  of  the  senses,  but  of  the  reason. 
When  at  last  the  most  comprehensive  demonstration  and  definition 
had  been  learned,  there  would  be  no  further  mention  of  the  previous 
concrete  cases,  which  had  been  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
more  abstract  ones,  but  the  cases  to  consider  would  now  be  those 
involved  in  the  definition  and  demonstration  last  found. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  observed  that  the  teacher  of  a  scienoe  must 
adhere  to  its  proper  course  of  development,  and  must  in  his  instruc- 
tions follow  it  more  or  less  strictly.  Every  pupil  ought  once  to  follow 
this  path,  which  its  first  discoverers  and  investigators  worked  out  after 


It 


•SttmfAB  C'Book  of  CfryHaUogruphy,"  {A  B  OBuch der  KryaUMntmU,)  pp.  UL, 
XI.,  XXni.,  ftod  164 ;  and  Harniach,  ^'Manual  of  the  Oerman  Common  School  8]f9t$m; 
{Barutbuch  4l6er  dao  deutoche  VoUt$chtdwmena,)  lit  ed.,  1820,  p.  832. 

t  Tha  demonatratioo  may  be  aomawhac  aa  followa  :— 


ABC,  laoaeelaa  rlfht-anf  led  trianffl^.  A  B  D  E,  Um  aqoare  of  Ua  bjpotheDan,  eontaiM 
elf ht  amaU  trtanflea,  and  tiie  aqaarca  on  Us  aldca  togeCher  oootehi  tlao  efftit,  and  all  of  (bant 
small  tiianglea  are  of  the  same  alse  and  ahape. 
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80  many  and  long-enduring  errors,  but  which  the  present  pupils,  with 
their  teacher's  aid,  now  find  out  in  a  shorter  time,  and  with  certainty. 
According  to  these  principles,  to  which  I  subscribe,  I  consider  it 
natural  to  begin  teaching  geometry  with  treating  of  solids,  with 
which  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  actual  development  of  the  science 
began ;  and  to  proceed  from  that  point,  by  abstraction,  to  the  elements. 
It  is  here  that  Euclid^s  method  should  be  adopted,  and  that  we  should 
proceed  by  demonstrations,  from  the  elements  up  to  solids.  In  the 
former  course,  it  is  instruction  that  leads,  and  reason  silently  follows ; 
in  the  latter,  the  reason  speaks,  and  the  intuition  must  place  faith  in  it. 

Many  mathematicians  are  now  agreed  that  Euclid's  demonstrative 
course  of  instruction  should  be  preceded  by  an  introduction  of  an 
intuitional  character.  In  the  theory  of  forms  brought  forward  by 
Pestalozzi  and  his  school,  in  particular,  was  discovered  a  preparatory 
course  in  geometry,  in  which  intuition  was  the  chief  actor,  as  is  the 
reason  in  geometry  proper.* 

Still,  however,  the  beginning  was  not  made  with  solids,  but,  in 
accordance  with  a  method  of  elementarizing  which  was  pushed  even 
to  caricature,  with  points — unmeasurable,  dimensionless  points.  Lines 
come  next,  and  were  taught  in  innumerable  and  aimless  combinations. 
Lastly,  surfaces  were  discussed;  for  of  solids  Schmidts  well-known 
Theory  of  Form,  the  predecessor  of  many  more,  scarcely  spoke  at  all, 
and  what  little  was  said  was  not  worth  mentioning.! 

The  necessity  was  afterward  felt  of  beginning  with  a  solid — the 
cube,  for  instance ;  but  merely  with  the  design  of  showing  from  it  the 
process  of  abstraction  by  which  to  proceed  from  the  solid  to  the  point 
As  soon  as  this  had  been  briefly  done,  they  then  commonly  proceeded 
to  the  combination  of  points,  lines,  <fec.,  and  to  other  operations,  as 
were  just  alluded  to.  How  important  soever  this  theory  of  form 
may  seem  to  me,  and  however  much  I  may  honor  the  intelligence, 
industry,  and  effort  with  which  this  new  course  of  discipline  was 
worked  out  by  able  pedagogues,  still  I  can  not  possibly  recognize  the 
method  which  they  followed  as  the  right  one.^ 

What  I  would  recommend  is,  that  instruction'  in  geometry  should 
begin,  not  with  such  a  brief  analysis  of  one  or  another  solid  into  its 
geometrical  elements,  but  with  a  continued  study,  at  some  length,  of 
many  mathematical  solids.  And  now,  if  solids  are  to  be  both  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  elementary  study  of  geometry,  the 

*  Pun  2,  p.  101. 

t  Diesterwec  **  Guide,"  (  Wegweiter.)   Bvcoad  edition,  part  2,  p.  188,  Ac. 

tl  entirely  acree  with  the  acate  and  able  Judfment  patted  by  Curtmano  on  the  atndy  of 
Fom  In  common  aoboola,  and  cm  fkoebol'i  **  oeeeocrlc  profooal  to  wm  geometrknl  eomMaa* 
tloM  n  a  principal  amoiamenC  tor  obndren.**  8«e  Oortmann's  "  School  and  lift**  {flU 
OektUe  tmtf  dot  LebeH^)  p.  68. 
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question  naturally  comes  jup^  What  bodias  ?  Shall  thej  tte  t}^l00  ^ 
which  every  stereometry  treats — the  priam,  pyramid,  sphere,  (x^^ 
and  cylinder  ?    Shall  it  be  the  five  rc^lar  solids  ? 

The  opinion  of  Mont^ola,  already  given  on  this  poi^t,  iMgfc^ 
perhaps  alarm  us,  even  if  inclined  tpwaitl  an  affirmative.  He  ctm' 
pares  the  theory  of  the  five  regular  bodies  to  ancient  mines,  which 
are  neglected  because  they  coat  more  than  they  produce.  **  G^om^ 
ters,"  he  continues,  "  will  use  them  at  most  for  a  leisure  amusement, 
or  as  suggestive  of  some  singular  problem."  But  such  old  mining 
works  are  opened  again,  and  afford  great  profits ;  and  the  merest 
leisure  sometimes  is  the  occasion  of  solemn  earnestness.  Of  many 
of  the  solids  which  the  ancient  mathematicians  constructed,  with 
scientific  geometrical  skill,*  the  originals  have  been  found  in  nature 
in  our  own  times ;  and,  besides  these,  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
other  beautiful  forms,  in  which  are  revealed  laws  of  which  no  math- 
ematician ever  dreamed. 

It  is  mineralogy  which  has  opened  to  us  this  new  geometricid 
world — the  world  of  crystallography.  With  this  I  first  became 
acquainted,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  Werner^s  school,  at  Frei- 
berg.  When  I  afterward  came  to  Yverdun,  in  1800,  and  made  myself 
acquainted  with  Schmid*s  Theory  of  Forms,  this  latter  appeared 
to  me  the  most  uncouth  of  all  possible  opposites  of  crystallo- 
graphy. 

This  theory  of  forms  consisted  of  endless  and  illimitable  combina- 
tions. The  object  seemed  to  be  to  find  at  how  many  points  a  line 
could  be  intersected ;  but  no  reference  was  made  to  the  question 
whether  the  figures  resulting  from  such  combinations  were  beautiful 
or  ugly.  But,  in  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  mathematical  beauty, 
great  caution  must  be  used  in  approving  a  course  of  mathematical 
instruction  which  consists  principally  of  mathematics  intuitions. 
Nothing  of  any  value,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  said  of  solids.  Every 
thing  seemed  designed  to  keep  the  boys  in  incessant,  intense,  and 
even  overstrained  productive  activity,  without  apy  care  whether  the 
product  was  of  any  geometrical  value.  A  formal  result,  it  might  be 
said,  was  the  chief  thing  sought 

But  how  diametrically  opposite  was  the  study  of  crystallography 
at  Freiberg  to  this  unnatural  and  endless  production  of  mathematical 
misconceptions!  It  began  with  a  silent  ocular  investigation  of  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  crystals  themselves ;  works  of  Him  who  is  the 
''Master  of  all  beauty."  A  presentiment  of  unfathomable,  divine 
geometry  came  upon  us ;  and  how  great  was  our  pleasure  as  we  grad- 
ually became  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  various  individual  foims, 

*  Including  MTeiml  of  Uie  UiiitteD  ArchiinedeMi  loUdii 
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and  their  relations.  Nobody  thought  of  any  special  formal  usefulness 
in  his  study  of  crystals ;  it  would  have  seemed  ahnott  a  Uasphemy 
to  us  had  any  one  told  us  to  use  the  crystals  (or  our  education.  We 
quite  forgot  ourselves  in  the  profundity  and  unfathomable  wealth  of 
our  subject ;  and  this  beneficial  carelessness  seemed  to  us  a  much 
greater  formal  benefit  than  could  have  been  obtained  by  any  restless 
running  and  hunting  ailer  such  a  benefit. 

The  opposite  impressions  thus  received  at  Freiberg  and  Yverdun 
are  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  mind.  And  I  readily  admit  that 
all  my  inclinations  drew  me  toward  a  quiet  investigation  of  God*s 
works ;  an  inward  life  from  which  my  actual  knowledge  should  grad- 
ually grow.  In  proportion  as  I  have  experienced  the  blessing  of  this 
peaceful  mode  of  activity,  I  find  an  incessant,  restless,  overstrained 
activity  more  repulsive  to  me,  and  I  am  fri^tened  at  the  pedagog- 
ical imperative  mood,  "Never  stand  still  I"  It  is  to  me  as  if  all 
beautiful  Sundays  and  their  sacred  rest  were  entirely  abrogated,  and 
as  if  I  were  forced  to  hasten  forward,  restlessly  and  forever,  without 
once  delaying  for  peaceful  contemplation,  though  the  road  should 
lead  through  the  summer  of  paradise. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject. 

When,  twenty-four  years  ago,  I  wrote  my  *'  Attempt  at  an  A  B  C- 
Book  of  Crystallography f^  ( Versuch  eines  A  B  C-Buch  der  Kry»- 
tallkunde,)  I  remembered,  while  employed  on  that  common  ground 
of  mathematics  and  mineralogy,  Schmidts  Theory  of  Forms,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  a  scientific  crystallography,  proceeding 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  might  accomplish,  in  a  regular  man- 
ner and  with  a  clear  purpose,  what  the  theory  of  forms  of  Pestalozzi's 
disciples  had  endeavored  to  do  without  regularity  or  definite  purpose. 

I  was  convinced  that  such  a  connection  with  the  subject  of  crystals 
must  give  to  the  treatment  of  the  theory  of  forms  a  character  entirely 
new,  and  entirely  opposite  to  that  previously  usual.  Wherever 
beginners  were  required  to  practice  this  incessant  combination  and 
production,  they  would  now  be  employed  in  becoming  familiar  with 
natural  crystals  and  models  of  them.  They  should  not  be  confined 
exclusively  to  models,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
themselves  to  have  to  do  only  with  human  productions;  and  of 
imagining  that  there  are  no  other  raadiematics  except  those  of  man. 
Natural  crystals  lead  the  pupil  to  a  much  profounder  source  of  math- 
ematical knowledge ;  to  the  same  source  from  which  Plato,  Eudid, 
and  Kepler  drank.* 


*  Mobl'i  ▼aloftble  work  on  th«  foroMi  of  gratai  of  pollen  thoiwi  tktl  MBonf  them  tro  i 
nutkematlcal  ones ;  m  octahedrone,  tetrahedron!,  cubes,  and  pentaf  onal  dodecahedrons. 
(Mohl's  Contributions,  Plate  I.,  3 ;  PI.  11.,  30, 34, 35 ;  PL  VI.,  17, 18;  *c.)  flehkubr  hall  alrendy 
described  dodeeahedrooa  and  icosabadrona.  Thus  ■Hhemsficai  fonas  are  found  also  In  ths 
aathematical  world. 
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I  will  here  gire  Boroe  details  to  show  that  proper  instmetion  in 
crystallographj  will  serve  the  same  purpose  which  was  sought  bj  the 
theory  of  forms.  Erery  solid,  I  would  first  say,*  fills  a  certain  space, 
and  the  questions  to  ask  respecting  it  are, 

1.  What  is  the  form  of  the  solid  (or  of  the  space  which  it  fills  ?) 

2.  What  is  its  magnitude,  (or  the  magnitude  of  the  space  which  it 
fills?) 

Similar  questions  arise  respecting  limited  superficies.  If  now  we 
compare  two  solids,  or  two  surfaces,  they  may  be  either, 

a.  Alike  in  form  and  magnitude,  or  congruent ;  as,  for  instance^ 
two  squares  or  cubes  of  equal  size.  The  squares  will  cover  each  other, 
the  cubes  would  fill  the  same  mold. 

h.  Alike  in  form  but  unlike  in  magnitude,  or  similar;  as  two 
squares  or  cubes  of  diflbrent  sizes.  Of  two  similar  but  unequal  solids, 
the  smaller,  A,  may  be  compared  with  the  lai^r,  B,  in  a  decreasing 
proportion.  If  any  line  of  A  equals,  for  instance,  one-half  of  the 
corresponding  line  of  B,  all  the  other  lines  of  A  are  to  the  corres- 
ponding ones  of  B  in  the  same  proportion. 

c.  Unlike  in  form  but  alike  in  magnitude,  or  equal ;  as  a  square 
and  a  rhomboid  of  equal  base  and  hight ;  a  square  prism  and  a 
crystal  of  garnet,  where  the  side  of  an  end  of  the  prism  equals  the 
short  diagonal  of  one  of  the  rhombic  surfaces  of  the  crystal,  and  a 
side  edge  of  the  prism  is  twice  as  long  as  the  same  diagonal. 

d.  Unlike  in  form  and  m^^itnde. 

The  theory  of  form,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  forms  of  bodies  and  surfaces;  and  so  is  crystallography.  The 
latter  deals  only  incidentally  with  the  materials  of  bodies,  and  treats 
chiefly  of  the  shape  of  single  crystals,  and  the  comparison  of  difierent 
ones,  with  the  design  of  discovering  whether  they  vary  from  each 
other  or  not 

I  was  occupied  many  years  with  elementary  instruction  in  crystiri- 
lography ;  and  from  these  labors  resulted  the  *^  Attempt  at  an  A  B 
C'Book  of  Crystallography**  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

In  the  course  of  this  instruction  I  found  by  experience  how  much 
not  only  older  persons  but  even  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  are  attracted 
by  these  beautiful  mathematical  bodies,  and  how  flrmly  their  forms 
were  impressed  on  their  minds ;  so  firmly  that  the  more  skillful  of 
them  could  go  accurately  through  the  successive  modifications  of 
related  forms,  without  using  any  models. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  elementary  crystallography,  as  an  intro 
duction  to  geometry,  will  find  this  course  a  great  assistance  to  the 
understanding  of  the  ancient  Oreek  geometers.    He  will  not  ask^  as 

*%9$mf^AB O-Book ^  CVytfofftifrap^ »p,  168, 
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the  modern  mathematicians  do,  what  is  the  use  of  investigating  the 
regular  solids  ?  And  he  will  find  himself  much  better  able  to  study 
in  the  method  of  the  ancients ;  a  method  the  neglect  of  which  has 
been  lamented  by  Fermat,  Newton,  and  Montiicla.  A  later  writer 
has  described  this  method  as  one  which  speaks  to  the  eyes  and  the 
understanding,  by  figures  and  copious  demonstrations.  And  he 
laments  that  the  more  recent  mathematicians  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  carried  to  a  harmful  extreme  by  the  extraordinary  facility  of 
the  algebraic  analysis.  ^lo  fact,"  he  says,  "the  ancient  method  had 
certain  advantages,  which  must  be  conceded  to  it  by  any  person  only 
even  moderately  acquainted  with  it  It  was  always  lucid,  and  en- 
lightened while  it  convinced ;  instead  of  which,  the  algebraic  analysis 
constrains  the  understanding  to  assent,  without  informing  it  In  the 
ancient  method,  every  step  is  seen ;  and  not  a  single  link  of  the 
connection  between  the  principle  and  its  furthest  consequence  escapes 
the  mind.  In  the  algebraic  analysis,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  inter- 
mediate members  of  the  process  are  in  a  manner  left  out;  and  we 
merely  feel  convinced  in  consequence  of  the  adherence  to  rule  which 
we  know  is  observed  in  the  mechanism  of  the  operations  in  which 
great  part  of  the  solution  consists."* 

S|>eaking  pedagogically,  no  one  can  doubt,  after  the  descriptions 
thus  given,  whether  the  geometrical  method  of  the  ancients  has  the 
advantage,  in  regard  to  form,  over  the  analytical  one  of  the  modems. 
I  have  shown  elsewhere  how  harmful  it  is  to  give  the  boys  formulas, 
by  whose  aid  they  can  easily  reckon  out  what  they  ought  to  discover 
by  actual  intuition ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  pupil,  who  scarcely  knows 
how  many  surfaces,  edges,  and  angles  a  cube  has,  computes  instantly 
by  a  formula,  by  a  mere  subtraction,  what  is  the  number  of  angles 
of  a  body  having  182  sides  and  540  edges,  without  having  the  least 
actual  knowledge  of  such  a  body. 

'  Aq  initanee  of  the  predominance  of  the  analytic  method  it  foand  in  the  "Mie«tniqu§ 
C4te§te*'  of  Lagrange,  which  appeared  in  178&  In  thia,  the  author  aafa,  "The  reader  wlU 
find  no  drawinga  in  thia  worlc.  In  the  method  which  I  have  here  employed,  neither  con- 
atructiona  nor  any  other  geometrical  nor  mechanical  appliances  are  needed ;  nothing  bat 
porelj  algebraical  operations." 
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[Trtnslated  from  RMuner*!  **BUtorff  ^  Pedagogy^"  for  the  American  Joomal  of  Edac«tioD  | 


The  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  methods  of  instnicdon 
is  remarkably  clear  in  the  case  of  arithinetic 

Bj  way  of  describing  the  ancient  method,  I  will  cite  portions  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  reputed  of  German  school-books — tb6 
^Elementa  Arithmeticei  "  of  George  Peurbach.*  This  author  waa, 
in  his  time,  the  greatest  mathematician  in  Germany ;  and  one  of  hia 
pupils  was  the  great  Regiomontanns.f 

Peurbach's  arithmetic  began  with  the  consideration  of  numbers. 
'*  These,*'  he  says,  ^  are  divided  by  mathematicians  into  three  kinds : 
into  digits,  which  are  smaller  than  ten ;  articles,  (articuli,)  which  can 
be  divided  by  ten  without  a  remainder;  and  composite  numbers, 
consisting  of  a  digit  and  an  integer.  Unity  is  however  no  number, 
but  the  rudiment  of  all  numbers ;  it  is  to  number  what  a  point  is  to 
a  line.  In  arithmetic  it  is  usual,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabs,  who 
first  invented  it,  to  work  from  right  to  left  Every  figure,  when 
standing  in  the  first  place  at  the  right  hand,  has  its  own  primitive 
value ;  that  in  the  second  place  has  two  times  its  primitive  value,  ib 
the  third  place  a  hundred  times,  in  the  fourth  one  thousand  timea, 
and  so  on.*' 

The  second  chapter  is  on  addition.  **To  unite  several  numbers  in 
one,  write  them  so  that  all  the  figures  of  the  first  place  (units)  shall 
stand  under  each  other,  and  in  like  manner  of  the  second  place,  and 
so  on.  Having  arranged  them  in  this  way,  draw  a  line  under  them, 
and  then  begin  the  work  at  the  right  hand  by  adding  together  all 
the  numbers  of  the  right  column.     The  sum  resulting  from  this 

*  **£tem€nt»  tf  Arithimiie.  An  aigoriihm  ^  wkoU  numbert^  frcxtionMr  common  tuLu^  amd 
pnportiant.  By  George  Peurbaeh,  All  reeetttly  edited  with  remarkable /aitl^fubuu  and 
diligence.  1636.  With  pr^a€t  6y  PhUip  Melanetkon."  {Efementa  Aritkmetiete.  Algo- 
rUhwuie  de  numerie  integrie^  fractie^  regulie  eommunibue^  et  de  proportionibue.  A  utore  Qeor- 
gio  Peurbachio.  Omnia  reeene  in  lueem  editajide  et  diligentia  eingtdari  An.  1636.  Cum 
pn^aeume  Phil.  Melanth  )    Peurbaeh  was  born  in  1423,  and  died  1461. 

t "  Thto  pbiloMphy  ofeeletllal  thinga  waaalmoat  born  acain  in  Vienna  under  the  unapicmpi 
Peurbaeh.  This  whole  department  of  leaminf,  (astronomy,)  aAer  having  lain  in  dishonor 
for  centuries,  has  of  late  flourished  anew  in  Germany,  under  the  restoring  hands  of  twomeOt 
Peurbaeh  and  Regiomontanus.  Their  very  achievements  testify  that  these  two  heroas  wert 
raited  up,  for  the  promotion  of  thst  branch  of  learning,  by  some  wonderful  power  of  dirint 
•ppointmenL"  This  is  llelfu>clhoo's  opinion,  as  given  in  his  preface  to  the  *^Spkara  "  of 
SacTo  Bosco.  Comp.  MootUcla,  ^'Hielory  qf  MathMmatiee,"  part  3,  book  2 ;  also  Sehubpt^ 
•'Pmrbaek,"  Sec. 
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addition  will  be  either  a  unit,  or  an  article,  or  a  oompoeite  number. 
If  a  unit,  write  it  under  the  line,  immediately  under  the  units ;  if  an 
article,  write  a  cipher*  there,  and  add  the  number  of  tens  to  the 
seoond  column ;  if  a  composite  number,  write  the  units  under  the 
units,  and  add  the  tens  to  the  second  column.  Proceed  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  second  column,  but  do  not  forget  to  add  in  the  tens 
resulting  from  the  addition  of  the  first  column.  When  you  have 
finished  the  second  column,  proceed  to  the  third,  fourth,  <kc  When 
you  add  up  the  last  column,  you  can,  if  the  addition  gives  tens,  set 
them  down  at  once.^^ 

The  instruction  in  the  other  ground  rules  is  given  quite  in  the 
same  way ;  as  is  the  mode  of  proving  examples.  For  multiplication 
be  especially  recommends  the  multiplication  table.  ^If  you  have 
not  thoroughly  mastered  this,"  he  says,  "  I  assure  you  that,  if  you  do 
not  take  pains  to  learn  it,  you  will  make  no  progress  in  arithmetic^ 

This  may  suffice  to  describe  the  style  of  Peurbach's  arithmetic, 
four  hundred  years  old ;  the  same  method  has  prevailed  even  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  is  in  this  study,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  differ- 
ence comes  out  most  clearly  between  the  ancient  and  modem  styles 
of  instruction.  To  show  this  in  a  single  point,  let  the  reader  compare 
Peurbach's  recommendation  about  the  multiplication  table  with  an 
expression  of  Diesterweg's.  The  latter  says,  "  The  ancient  teachers 
made  the  famous  multiplication  table  the  basis  of  all  aritbmetio. 
They  made  it  the  beginning  of  the  study,  printed  it  in  the  primer, 
and  impressed  it  mechanically  upon  the  chik)ren*s  memories.  Nowa- 
days it  plays  a  more  subordinate  part ;  and  this  single  fact  may  show 
how  far  we  have  left  the  worthy  ancients  behind  us  in  arithmetical 
instruction.  *  *  *  The  multiplication  table,  with  us,  comes 
after  the  addition  and  subtraction  tables,  and  before  the  division 
table ;  that  is  all.'*t 

The  following  observations  will  state  the  difference  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  methods  of  instruction  in  arithmetic. 

The  object  of  the  ancient  method  was  to  enable  the  children  to 

*  a/ram  or  SSyphrom  ;  othen  wajfigwra  nihUi,  or  eircuhis ;  m  Hodalrichos  Reftm,  In 
his  ^* Epitome  Arithmetien,"  (1696,)  p.  41.  Maximos  PUuiudn  (in  the  14th  ccntnrj)  turn 
T^t^pa  for  naught.  Fibonacci,  a  Piaan,  wrote  in  1202  a '* Treatiae  on  the  Abaeue^"  {T*raeiatua 
de  Abaeo^)  in  which  he  relates  that  durinf  his  rravels  he  learned  the  Indian  art  of  arithmetle, 
by  which  with  ten  fifures  all  numbers  can  be  written,  (Cwn  hi§  *  *  *  Jig^rie,  «f  cum 
eigno  O,  quod  Arabiee  SSephirum  appeUatur.)  (Wliewell,  1, 190.)  Lichtenberg  (6, 272)  oays, 
''Zero  (naught)  is  derived  from  eyphra  and  cypher,  the  Latin  and  English  for  naught ;  and 
these  from  the  Hebrew  eephar,  to  count."  Menage  says,  '•Chi/re.— The  Spaniards  flnt  look 
this  word  from  the  Arabo.  It  was  Zefro."  Spaniards  change  f  Into  h ;  henca,  Zefro,  Zshro, 
Zero.    When  did  the  German  Ziffer  receive  its  present  meaning) 

t  In  the  preface  to  his  ^^Handhuch,*'  Diesterweg  sajs,  however,  ^'Anj  one  desiroos  of  mnlfi* 
plying  larger  numbers  together  in  his  head  must  know  the  multiplication  tabis  by  heart. 
Ths  Inferior  grade  of  computation  mntt  be  fbcilitated  by  this  great  means  of  asslstenes,  la 
order  to  avoid  dlfficuUiei  In  the  higher  grade."    This  agrees  with  Peorbach. 
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add,  subtract,  <bc. ;  an  art  of  arithmetio  was  sought,  not  an  under* 
standing  of  it,  a  theory  of  it  As  a  foreman  shows  his  apprentice 
how  to  do  his  work  by  categorical  imperatives,  First  do  this  and  then 
do  that,  without  any  whys  or  wherefores,  just  so  was  arithmetic 
taught,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  communicate 
to  the  scholar  an  understanding  of  the  things  he  did.  Nothing  waa 
thought  of  except  skill,  in  operating,  which  was  gained  by  much 
practice.  This  mode  of  instruction  was  made  more  natural  by  the 
fact  that  only  written  arithmetic  was  taught 

Pestalozzi  and  his  school  opposed  this  method  of  instruction,  and 
called  it  mechanical,  and  unworthy  of  a  thinking  being.  The  child, 
they  said,  must  know  what  he  is  doing;  and  should  not  merely 
perform  operations  without  any  understanding  of  them,  according  to 
the  teacher's  directions.  Understanding  is  the  chief  object;  the 
training  of  the  intellect  as  a  properly  human  discipline,  without  any 
relation  to  future  practical  life.  A  few  of  them  claimed  that,  if  the 
scholar  acquired  nothing  but  this  intelligent  knowledge,  if  it  was  done 
m  the  proper  methodical  way,  his  practical  skill  would  come  of  itself; 
that,  by  the  knowing  about  his  art  in  the  proper  manner,  a  man 
becomes  a  master  of  it* 

The  ancient  method,  which  kept  the  pupils  at  unwearied  drilling, 
trained  skillful  and  certain  mechanical  laborers.  The  pupib  operated 
according  to  traditional  rules,  which  they  did  not  understand,  and 
which  even  the  teachers  themselves  \ery  likely  did  not  understand, 
any  more  than  the  master-mason,  when  showing  an  apprentice  how 
to  make  a  right  angle  with  a  string  divided  by  two  knots  into  lengths 
of  three,  four,  and  five  feet,  can  also  explain  to  him  the  Pythagorean 
problem.   * 

But  although  by  this  method  the  scholar  was  excellently  well 
prepared  for  many  computations,  which  he  will  have  occasion  for  in 
practical  life,  yet  he  will  be  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  help  himself  when- 
ever a  case  shall  come  up  to  which  he  can  not  apply  his  rule  exactly 
as  he  learned  to  use  it  This  will  appear  when  he  enters  upon 
Algebra ;  even  in  undertaking  to  use  letters  instead  of  figures  in  his 
much-practiced  Rule  of  Three.  Algebra  requires  every  where  a 
clear,  abstract  knowledge  of  arithmetical  operations  and  relations — a 
just  distinguishing  between  the  known  and  unknown  quantitiea 
which  are  to  be  sought  or  eliminated,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
mode  of  using  these  in  the  most  varying  cases.  But  all  this  will  be 
entirely  wanting  to  the  mere  routinist,  whose  thinking  is  done  by 
traditional  rules  founded  on  experience.    He  would  in  like  manner 

*  An  error  which  thej  ■ahNqutntlj  perceived ;  and  tfterward  labored  at  a  unioa  of 
knowledge  and  pracUcal  sklU. 
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find  himself  uhproTided  with  an  intelligeAt  method  of  mentd  ariih- 
nietic,  8uoh  as  requires  independent  work  by  the  scholar;  for  what 
this  school  called  mental  arithmetic  was  nothing  but  ah  inward 
display  of  figures,  and  an  inward  operation  performed  upon  them. 

Three  chief  adversaries  appeared  against  the  ancient  mechanical 
arithmetic,  of  whom  I  hare  just  mentioned  two. 

The  first,  namely,  was  Algebra.*  This  represented  special  cases 
in  a  universal  way ;  and  treated  special  procedures  in  arithmetic  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  course  of  the  proceeding — the  law  according 
to  which  the  required  quantities  were  found — was  dearly  expressed. 
Letters  were  every  where  used  for  numbers — undetermined  numbers; 
for  any  letter  might  stand  for  all  possible  numbers.f 

Thus,  in  algebra,  the  understanding  and  investigating  of  universal 
relations  and  laws  appeared  as  opposed  to  mere  computations,  practiced 
according  to  a  rule  not  understood,  and  aiming  only  at  mechanical 
facility. 

In  like  manner  arose  the  true  method  of  mental  arithmetic,  which 
has  become  so  prominent,  especially  in  later  and  the  latest  times,  in 
the  place  of  the  usual  operating  upon  pictures  of  figures  within  the 
mind.  It  was  seen  that  upon  this  intelligent  mental  arithmetic  must 
be  based  a  right  understanding  of  the  mechanical  processes  of  arith- 
metic. This  was,  among  other  reasons,  because  the  mental  method 
obliged  the  pupil  to  perform  many  operations  in  an  order  quite  differ- 
ent, and  even  entirely  opposed,  to  that  used  in  written  arithmetic 

The  third  adversary  of  the  old  method  of  arithmetic  was  the  intui- 
tion so  prominently  urged  by  Pestalozzi  and  his  school.  While 
algebra  took  the  arithmetical  laws  out  of  concrete  numbers,  and 
established  them  as  ideas,  abstractly,  Pestalozzi,  on  the  contrary, 
sought  for  means  of  that  intuitional  instruction  which  must  precede 
all  reckoning  with  numbers,  and  without  which  that  reckoning  must 
be  without  any  proper  foundation.  As  algebra  developed  itself  out 
of  concrete  arithmetic,  so  was  the  idea  of  number  itself,  again,  to  be 
deduced  from  the  bodily  examination  of  numerable  objects  of  various 
kinds.  "  The  mother,"  says  Pestalozzi,  "  should  put  before  the  child, 
on  the  table,  peas,  pebbles,  chips,  &c.,  to  count ;  and  should  say,  on 
showing  him  the  pea,  <fec.,  not  *  This  is  one,^  but  *  This  is  one  pea^^ 
Ac."  And  ^  he  proceeds  to  say,  **  Wh'^e  the  mother  is  thus  teaching 
the  child  to  recognize  and  name  difierent  objects,  as  peas,  pebbles, 
^.,  as  being  one,  two,  three,  Ac,  it  follows,  by  the  method  in  which 
she  shows  and  names  them  to  the  child,  that  the  words  one,  two, 
three,  <fec.,  remain  always  the  same;  while  the  words  pea;  pebble, 


*  1  iiM  this  word,  like  EQl«r,  MoDtaela,  Kriet.  &c.,  in  itf  wider 

t  Kries*  **Majtual  of  Purt  Mathematict,"  (Lekrimek  der  ReiMH  JttoOliimtMt**)  p.  91^  «M 
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Ac^  alwa3r8  change,  as  the  nattire  of  the  object  changes  which  is  thus 
used ;  and  by  this  pennaDence  of  the  one,  and  constant  change  of 
the  other,  there  will  be  established  in  the  child's  mind  the  abstract 
idea  of  number ;  that  is,  a  definite  consciousness  of  the  relations  of 
more  or  fewer,  independently  of  the  objects  which  are  set  before  him 
as  being  more  or  fewer.*^ 

Thus  far  Pestalozzi  adheres  to  the  method  in  which  arithmetic 
had  always  been  begun,  in  a  manner  strictly  accordant  with  nature. 
Counting  had  been  taught  by  beans,  d^c,  and  especially  on  the 
fingers.  ''You  can  count  that  on  your  fingers"  is  an  old 
proverb. 

He  now,  however,  proceeds  further,  to  artificial  school-apparatus 
for  intuition.  He  and  his  fellow-teacher,  Krilsi,  prepared  some  "  intu- 
itional tables "  for  this  purpose.  In  the  first,  the  numbers  from  one 
to  ten  are  separated  by  marks :  a  I  in  the  upper  horizontal  row,  H 
below  it,  and  so  on,  down  to  ten  such  marks  for  ten.  And  1?5 
pages  w^re  occupied  with  exercises  to  be  taught  upon  these  marks. 

The  second  intuitional  table  is  in  the.  form  of  a  square,  divided 
into  ten  times  ten  small  squares.  The  ten  squares  in  the  upper  hori- 
zontal row  are  not  divided ;  those  in  the  second  are  halved  by  a  per- 
pendicular line;  those  of  the  third  are  divided  into  thirds  by  two 
such  lines ;  and  so  on,  to  the  last,  which  is  divided  into  ten  parts  by 
nine  perpendicular  lines. 

The  second  intuitional  table  is  properly  followed  by  the  Uiird  in 
the  second  part  of  the  ^^Intuitional  TJieory,"*  It  is  a  large  square, 
divided  into  ten  rows  of  ten  small  squares.  The  first  of  the  first  hori- 
zontal row  is  undivided,  the  second  halved  by  a  horizontal  line,  the 
third  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  horizontal  lines,  and  so  on  to 
the  tenth.  The  ten  squares  of  the  first  perpendicular  row  are  divided 
in  the  same  way  by  perpendicular  lines,  and  the  other  squares  are 
divided  both  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  (corresponding 
with  a  multiplication  table,)  according  to  their  order,  in  a  perpen- 
dicular and  a  horizontal  row.  Thus  the  hundredth  small  square, 
diagonally  opposite  that  which  is  not  divided  at  all,  is  thus  divided 
into  ten  times  the  smaller  squares,  of  which  each  is  a  thousandth  of 
the  large  one. 

The  second  table,  preceding  this,  consists  of  thirty-six  pairs  of 
parallel  lines,  equal  in  length  but  divided  dififerently.  The  pair  A 
and  B,  for  instance,  are  divided  by  points  into  six  equal  parts ;  but, 
besides  this,  A  is  divided  into  halves  and  6  into  thirds ;  the  former 
into  twice  three-sixths,  and  the  latter  into  three  times  two-sixths. 

*  Pe«Aknzi,  preface  to  pwrt  2  oi  hit  **I/Uuilimal  Thmr^  (ff  the  Rdatumt  qflfumbtn^" 
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For  the  method  of  using  these  intuitional  tables  in  instruetion^  I 
refer  to  Pestaloizi'a  ""Elementary  Books,""  and  to  Von  Turk's  "  Lettere 
from  Munchen-Buchsee""*  I  shall  here  onlj  offer  a  few  obsenrations 
on  them. 

By  means  of  these  tables  it  was  sought  to  elucidate  to  the  children 
the  four  ground  rules,  fractions,  and  the  rule  of  three,  even  algebra- 
ically. In  particular,  every  number  was  considered  as  composed  of 
ones,  and  was  referred  to  ones  as  its  elementary  parts.  And  this  waa 
done  not  only  at  first  to  facilitate  a  clear  understanding,  but  in  sub^ 
sequent  parts  of  arithmetic,  and  even  to  a  wearisome  extent  Instead 
of  seven,  *' seven  times  one'^  was  used;  and  again,  **One  is  the 
seventh  part  of  seven."  And  thus  were  composed  so  many  strange, 
wordy  problems;  as  '* Three  times  half  of  two,  and  six  times  the 
seventh  part  of  seven,  are  how  many  times  the  fourth  part  of 
four?^! 

Pestalozzi  should  undoubtedly  have  the  credit  of  calling  attention, 
by  his  "'Elementary  Books,'"  to  the  visual  element  of  arithmetic,  which 
had  previously  been  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  schools.  Since 
that  time,  this  element  has  ^en  much  used  for  primary  instruction, 
and  as  a  means  of  laying  a  foundation  by  the  use  of  the  senses  for 
subsequent  insight  But  at  present,  most  of  the  arithntetics  of  the 
Pestalozzian  school  vary  much  from  this  excessive  use  of  the  senses, 
as  is  shown  by  their  books  of  examples. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  limits  to  the  use  of  the  intuitional  £ftcul- 
ties.  Pestalozzi  exceeded  these  in  various  ways;  as  in  the  line 
divided  into  ninety  parts,  and  a  square  divided  into  ninety  rectangles, 
which  wo  find  in  his  ""Elementary  Books,""  What  eye  would  dis- 
tinguish, in  his  third  table,  between  the  square  divided  into  nine 
times  ten  rectangles,  and  that  divided  into  ten  times  ten,  next  after  it  ? 

The  necessity  of  actual  intuition  at  the  beginning  of  arithmetic  also 
led  Pestalozzi  into  an  error.  "  When,"  he  says,J  "  we  learn  merely 
by  rote  that  three  and  four  are  seven,  and  then  proceed  upon  this 
seven  just  as  if  we  actually  knew  that  three  and  four  were  equal  to 
seven,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  inner  truth  of  this  seven  is  not 
in  us ;  for  we  have  not  that  foundation  in  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
which  only  can  make  the  empty  word  a  truth  to  us." 

But  granting  that  I  can  inwardly  see  the  picture  of  the  statement 
that  3-f  4  =  7  in  marks,  peas,  &o.,  can  I  have  the  same  sort  of  visible 
basis  within  me  when  I  would  add  59+76=135;  or,  rather, 
3567  +  4739  =  8306?  Are  all  such  operations  as  these  last  then 
destitute  of  intuition  ?  that  is,  are  they  all  actually  empty  words  and 
unintelligent  labor  ? 

•  Ft  1,  p.  16,  Ac ,  p  GI,  Ac,       t  lb.,  p.  58.       t*'Bow  GTtnMk  TmckMker  CMirmJ^ 
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These  considerations  may  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  coirect  estimate 
and  application  of  the  use  of  intuition.  It  is  intended  to  assist  the 
work  of  the  understanding,  by  representations  which  the  eye  will  easily 
take  in  and  the  mind  will  easily  retain ;  and  to  facilitate  the  compre- 
hension of  numbers  nnd  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  afterward 
the  methods  of  operating  in  agreement  with  the  ideas  thus  received. 
If  the  intuitional  powers  have  fulfilled  their  task,  and  if  a  correct 
understanding  has  been  attained  in  the  small  matters  at  first  studied, 
the  pupil  may  boldly  proceed  to  greater  numbers — to  numbers  so 
great  that  intuition  can  not  deal  with  them  at  all.  Thus,  the 
scholar's  intuition  on  the  subject  of  fractions  may  carry  him,  for 
instance,  at  furthest,  to  the  subdivision  of  a  line  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts,  and  to  their  designation  in  their  various  different  ways,  as 
2x12;  3X8;  4x6;  6x4;  8x3;  and  12x2.  By  means  of 
such  a  line  as  this  a  clear  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  mutual  relations 
effractions  of  different  denominators;  as,  for  instance,  that  A='H= 
■}=^=f  or  that  ■fi=-5,  <fec  But  the  eye  is  not  capable  of  taking 
in  Pestalozzi's  line  subdivided  into  ten  times  ten  portions.  In  this 
case  the  understanding  has  to  assist  the  eye  much  more  than  the  eye 
the  underst^§ding. 

We  have  seen  that  instructiou  in  arithmetic  has  always  commenced 
with  visual  intuition,  and  that  Pestalozzi  endeavored  to  erect  this 
natural  proceeding  into  a  method — a  system  which  should  proceed  from 
a  right  beginning  to  a  right  end,  in  a  right  manner.  With  this 
design  he  published  his  ^^Elemenlory  Books ''  and  Intuitional  Tables. 
And  yet,  the  numerous  and  even  excessive  exercises  upon  these 
tables  had  really  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  arithmetic.  After  the 
pupil  had  completed  the  whole  of  these  exercises,  without  even 
knowing  the  Arabic  figures,  these  last  may  be  made  known  to  him 
"in  the  usual  manner,"*  and  their  value  as  dependent  on  their  places. 
After  this  comes  operations  with  figures. 

But  my  experience  has  been,  that  it  is  precisely  for  the  under- 
standing of  these  operations  tliat  intuition  is  most  necessary.  The 
tiresome,  inanimate  marks  of  the  Pestalozztan  tables  seem  to  mo 
peculiarly  unsuitable  for  children,  who  rather  require  colored  or 
shining  things,  such  at  will  easily  impress  their  fancy.  And  again,  if 
these  things  are  to  open  the  road  to  operations  with  figures,  they 
most  represent  not  mere  units,  but  must  be  adapted  to  the  decimal 
system — the  system  of  Arabic  figures.  I  made  use  of  counters; 
which,  if  properiy  managed,  will  afford  much  assistance.! 

A  difference  must  be  made  between  numbers  and  figures.    The 

•  Tiirk,  101.       f  Be«  Appendix  Ui  oa  Uil»-»aiiit  —— • 
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To  comprehend  the  wondrous  and  almoet  magic  power  of  the  so- 
oalled  Arabic  figures,  it  is  only  necessary  to  work  the  same  example 
with  these  and  with  the  Greek  or  Roman  figures.*  The  example  in 
Ihe  note  is  very  simple;  the  difiference  will  appear  more  evidently 
on  trying  even  a  very  moderately  large  example  in  **  long  division  ^ 
with  the  Roman  figures.  And  if  there  is  such  a  difference  even  in  the 
elementary  part  of  arithmetic,  how  much  greater  will  it  be  in  more 
complicated  work ! 

In  later  times  this  written  arithmetic,  so  far  from  being  an  oliject 
of  admiration,  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  so  violently  attacked  that 
mental  arithmetic  has  assumed  a  remarkable  predominance  over  it. 
A  leacher  wrote  a  little  work,  entitled  '*Head  or  Tkought-Arithmetie  ;  '* 
in  which  written  arithmetic  was  almost  sjnonymous  with  **  mindless 
arithmetic.''  This  reaction,  however,  was  quite  natur^  We  have 
already  seen  that  in  early  times  pupils  were  taught  only  the  opera- 
tions with  figures ;  that  they  only  learned  to  juggle  according  to  the 
rules  given  them,  and  did  not  even  know  how  they  arrived  at  the 
results  of  their  operations.  Schiller  objects  to  certain  authors  that 
^  language  did  their  thinking  and  wrote  their  poetry  for  them.**  In 
like  manner  the  wonderful  decimal  system  thought  for  these  scholars, 
if  not  even  for  their  teachers  themselves. 

It  is  at  present  a  source  of  satisfaction,  that  by  mental  arithmetic 
this  juggling  business  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  And  for  cer- 
tainty^s  sake  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to  perform  the  mental  operations 
with  the  help  of  imaginary  figures,  this  being  really  identical  with 
written  arithmetic. 

But  a  proper  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  latter ;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  how  soon  we  Come  to  the  limits  of  mental  arithnsetieal 
operations  where  we  become  obliged  to  use  figures,  letters,  or  visible 
representatives  of  some  kind.  Many  persons  are  inclined  to  exceed 
these  limits,  even  by  force ;  and  imagine  that  by  the  most  compli- 
cated ^examples  in  mental  arithmetic  they  can  develop  the  scholar's 
•eapAoity  -to  the  utmost  extent     But  a  skillful  mathematician  of 

'^  """  (A)  (B) 
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Berlin  has  asserted,  in  contradiction  to  these,  that  "mental  arith- 
metic is  not  actually  an  exercise  of  the  understanding,  because  it 
requires  the  use  of  the  memory  exclusively.^  No  one  can  deny  this 
statement  as  to  the  use  of  the  memory ;  nor  that  those  virtuosos, 
vrho  are  accustomed  to  exhibit  their  skill  in  mental  arithmetic,  are 
usually  of  very  trifling  capacity  in  other  matters. 

The  correct  belief  is  that  of  those  who,  like  Diesterweg  and  Stern, 
have  opposed  not  merely  the  earlier  mechanical  written  arithmetic, 
but  have  also  sought  to  penetrate  the  essential  principles  of  the 
mechanism  of  it,  and  to  make  their  pupils  understand,  so  that  the 
latter  might  make  use  of  written  arithmetic  with  the  same  clear 
comprehension  as  mental  arithmetic. 

It  was  seen  that  the  difference  between  mental  and  written  arith- 
metic consisted  chiefly  in  the  abbreviations  which  are  used  in  the 
latter.  But  the  pupil  readily  apprehends  the  briefer  processes  of  the 
latter,  when  explained  to  him  in  full  by  the  teacher.*  For  arith- 
metical instruction  is  concerned  with  the  explanation  of  abbreviations, 
from  the  elements  up  to  the  infinitesimal  calculus ;  with  marks  and 
formulas  invented  by  the  most  penetrating  mathematical  minds.  To 
the  pupil  these  appear  to  be  mere  magic  marks  and  formulas,  until 
he  is  nude  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  their  production.  In  the 
higher  grades  of  the  study,  however,  the  pupil  may  be  accustomed  to 
the  purely  mechanical  use  of  many  algebraical  formulas  and  of  loga- 
rithms, in  the  same  way  in  which  the  mechanical  use  of  arithmeUcal 
figures  used  to  be  taught 

The  question  how  far  arithmetical  instruction  should  be  carried  ia 
one  and  another  school,  is  in  some  cases  easy,  and  in  others  diflkult, 
to  answer. 

For  elementary  schools,  Diesterweg  was  right  in  saying,  **  Every 
child  should  here  go  so  far  in  arithmetic  as  to  be  able  to  solve  readily 
in  writing  or  mentally  such  problems  as  he  will  meet  in  common 
life."  In  the  common  schools  there  should  be  no  prominent  efiforts 
after  isolated  distinction  in  any  department 

It  is  much  more  diflicult  to  fix  a  limit  for  arithmetical  instruction 
in  the  burgher  schools,  because  these  schools  are  of  very  various 
characters,  according  to  circumst^ces.  The  general  future  occupa- 
tion of  the  dkildren  who  attend  the  burgher  schools  has  particularly 
great  influence  in  this  respect 

By  examining  a  large  number  of  school  programmes,  from  variiffs 
parts  of  Germany,  I  have  found  that  at  present  most  of  the  gymnasia 
proceed  to  about  the  same  extent  in  mathematical  instruction. 

The  Prussian  ordinance  on  examinations,  of  1834,  requires  '^  Thor- 

- 

*  For  an  example  wf  Appendix  IV. 
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oughness  in  the  theory  of  the  powers  and  roots  in  progressions,  and 
also  in  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry,*  plane  and  solid; 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  combinations  and  the  binomial  theorem ; 
£Eicility  in  managing  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  and  in 
the  use  of  logarithms ;  a  practiced  knowledge  of  plane  trigonometry ; 
and  especially  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  connection  of  all  the 
propositions  in  the  whole  system  of  lessons/' 

A  hundred  years  before,  in  a  Prussian  ordinance  of  1735,  no 
methodical  knowledge  was  required,  even  of  gymnasium  graduatcs.f 

On  the  question  whether  the  gymnasium  course  should  also 
include  conic  sections  and  spherical  trigonomety,  opinions  differ. 
Only  the  teachers  of  two  gymnasia  declare  for  instruction  in  the 
infinitesimal  calculus,  while  others  are  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  and 
certainly  with  entire  propriety.  Pupils  of  distinguished  mathematical 
talents  should  follow  their  mathematical  course  further,  at  the  uni- 
versity or  at  the  polytechnic  school.J 

There  is  no  study  where  so  urgent  a  warning  is  needed  against  the 
overstimulus  of  the  scholars  as  in  mathematics.  It  is  known  that, 
in  Pestalozzi's  institution,  Schmidts  influence  caused  this  department 
to  occupy  a  disproportionate  space,  and  pushed  every  thing  else  into 
the  background.  The  children  were  also  experimented  on ;  and  were 
encouraged  to  exercise  exhibitions  of  arithmetical  skill,  in  the  same 
manner  as  injudicious  gymnastic  instructors  quite  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  tlieir  art,  and  instruct  their  pupils  in  rope-dancing,  for  the 
sake  of  exhibiting  their  own  skill  in  the  skill  of  their  scholars.  To 
teach  the  infinitesimal  calculus  in  a  gymnasium  is  a  similar  excess. 

No  teacher  should  ever  seek,  by  excessive  stimulation,  to  spur  on 
his  pupils  to  an  unnatural  point  of  attainment,  which  most  of  them 
can  never  reach.  If  a  few  of  them  reach  the  desired  summit,  they 
usually  retain  their  place  on  the  peak  of  their  intellectual  Mont  Blanc 
only  a  very  short  time,  and  by  the  most  violent  exertions.  When 
the  teacher  ceases  his  efforts,  or  they  leave  school,  they  throw  aside 
the  study  in  disgust;  and,  according  to  the  fixed  law  of  nature,  the 
excitement  is  succeeded  by  a  relaxation.  The  teacher  should  be 
contented  and  pleased,  if  his  pupils  attain  to  some  little  excess  of 
knowledge,  doing  so  under  healthy  natural  incentives,  not  too  great 

'  The  ordinance  of  1612  pretcribed  the  fint  six  and  the  elerenlh  and  twelfth  books  of 
Euclid. 

I  See  Pruf.  Lentz,  In  the  *' Annual  Report  on  the  Royal  Frederie-CaOege^  at  KVnigeber^,- 
(Jahretbfricht  Viber  doe  Konigl.  Friedricke-KoUegium^  m  Kdnifoberf,)  1837. 

X  The  mathematieal  instruction  at  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  and  polytechnic  schools, 
is  meant  to  determine  the  future  practical  ability  in  mathematics ;  that  in  the  gymnasia, 
rather  the  formal  knowledge  of  It.  The  former,  therefore,  requires  a  higher  degree  of  skill  In 
the  popii,  which  also  must  be  based  upon  a  scientific  knowledge.  It  most  cmltlTtte  the  roots 
of  the  study  to  davelop  it. 
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for  Uieir  faculties ;  if  they  gain  an  entirely  clear  understanding  ana 
entire  facility  in  the  study  up  to  this  point.  What  has  been  thus 
acquired  is  not  easily  forgotten  after  the  school-years ;  and,  even  if 
he  goes  no  further  with  that  study,  he  will  always  retain  a  certain 
degree  of  knowledge,  which,  if  his  teacher  was  intelligent  and  judi- 
cious, can  not  easily  fail  him. 

I  can  not  resist  quoting  a  case  given  by  Diesterweg,  to  illustrate 
what  I  have  s^d  about  excessive  stimulation  of  scholars.  In  speaking 
of  de  Laspe,  principal  of  a  private  institution  at  Wiesbaden,  he  calls 
him  a  natural  genius  in  didactics,  who  "accomplishes  extraordinary 
things  by  the  help  of  enthusiasm.  For,"  he  continues,  "is  it  not 
praiseworthy  and  instructive,  even  if  on  other  accounts  to  be  dis- 
approved of,  to  see  girls  of  twelve  occupying  themselves,  with  genuine 
delight,  with  mathematical  constructions,  and,  without  assistance, 
solving  problems  which  any  one  would  admit  to  be  difficult  for  that 
age.  Many  instances,**  Diesterweg  continues,  "  have  occurred  in  de 
Lasp6*s  school,  to  show  with  what  enthusiasm  an  energetic  teacher  can 
fill  his  scholars.  I  will  relate  one.  High  Mining  Councilor  K.,* 
during  a  visit  to  the  institution,  at  the  invitation  of  de  Laspe,  gave 
out  to  the  boys  and  girls  a  geometrical  problem.  All,  great  and 
small,  teachers  and  scholars,  went  to  work  on  it.  No  one  discovered 
the  solution.  Thus  passed  the  first  day.  On  the  next,  all  went 
early  to  work  on  it  again,  but  in  vain.  De  Lasp^  endeavored  to 
renew  the  enthusiasm  of  the  school,  but  no  one  found  out  the  solu- 
tion. A  dull  feeling  of  weariness  and  despair  came  over  the  whole 
institution.  Nothing  could  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  The  honor 
of  the  institution  seemed  to  be  at  stake ;  de  Lasp6  worked,  and  begun 
and  ended  his  efforts  in  bad  humor.  On  the  fourteenth  day  he  held 
an  evening  devotional  exercise  for  encouragement,  and  prayed  that 
God  would  strengthen  him  and  the  members  of  his  institution  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  What  was  the  result?  At  about  three  in 
the  morning,  a  boy,  in  his  night-clothes,  ran  to  de  Lasp^'s  bedside ;  he 
had  discovered  iL  De  Lasp^  sprang  up  and  struck  a  light ;  the  boy 
went  through  his  operation.  It  was  right !  The  whole  house  was 
called  together  on  the  instant,  and  the  triumph  made  known.  De 
Lasp6  was  a  pedagogical  genius."     So  far  Diesterweg. 

But  does  de  Lasp6,  according  to  this  account,  really  deserve  the 
name  of  a  pedagogical  genius  f  Does  a  teacher  deserve  that  name, 
who  inspires  girls  of  twelve  with  a  truly  unnatural  passion  for  mathe- 
matics ?  a  man  who,  when  his  whole  institution  has  fallen  into  a  dull 
weariness  and  despair  because  neither  he  nor  any  body  else  in  it  can 
solve  a  problem  which  a  stranger  has  happened  to  propose  to  them, 

*  Krmmer.    See  *'J7.  Pestalozxif"  by  A.  D ,  (A.  Diesterweff,)  p.  23. 
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makes  Uiis  foolish  despair  the  suliject  of  an  appeal  to  Grod  at  an 
eveniDg-prajer  ?  And  do  not  the  qnestion, "  What  was  the  result  ?  " 
and  the  answer,  that  a  boy  discovered  the  solution — do  not  these 
constitute  a  pietistical  statement  of  a  providential  answer  to  prayer? 
The  "  honor  of  the  institution,  which  seemed  at  stake,*'  is  rescued,  it 
is  true;  but  what  honor?  So  far  as  this  story  goes,  I  can  see  in  de 
Lasp6  only  a  restless  pedagogical  zealot,*  who  urges  his  pupils  to  an 
unnatural  mental  over-exertion,  by  especial  use  of  the  spur  of  vanity ; 
who  makes  fanatics  of  them.  No  more  monitory  warning  could  be 
given  of  an  over-excitement  calculated  to  destroy  all  childlike  char- 
acter. Let  the  reader  only  transplant  himself  in  imagination  into  the 
despairing,  brooding,  and  study — the  abominable  fourteen  days*  rest- 
lessness and  excitement— of  these  teachers  and  poor  children,  thus 
hunted  to  the  death,  as  it  were,  by  their  own  vanity. 

All  this  seeking  ended  at  last  in  the  Eureka  of  a  boy.  But  the 
efforts  made  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  together  show  clearly  how 
the  inventive  method  ought  never  to  bo  abused;  or,  rather,  they 
show  no  particular  method  was  used  here  at  all.  The  teacher  of  a 
science  or  art  ought  to  know,  and  be  able  to  do,  what  his  pupils  are 
placed  under  his  care  to  learn ;  how  otherwbe  could  he  teach  them  ? 
No  blind  man  is  calculated  to  be  a  guide. 

Diesterweg  visited  de  Lasp6  in  1817,  and  accompanied  him  and 
his  pupils  in  a  pedestrian  excursion  to  the  Johannisberg  in  the  Rhein- 
gau.  In  passing  through  that  region,  whose  beauty,  famous  from 
ancient  times,  has  attracted  to  it  such  a  multitude  of  travelers,  to  view 
the  mighty  stream,  its  vineyards  and  peaceful  towns,  with  the  wooded 
mountain  in  the  background,  the  reader  will  finncy  how  delighted 
teachers  and  scholars  must  have  been.  But  he  will  deceive 
himself. 

They  had  to  take  much  more  care  not  to  get  lost  while  they  were 
at  work  upon  some  lessons  that  required  their  whole  attention.  Dies- 
terweg relates  in  particular  the  following:  "In  walking,  algebraic 
problems  were  given  out  and  solved,  for  several  hours  at  a  time ; 
scholars  as  well  as  teachers  proposing  them.  At  evening,  at  the 
inn,  after  supper,  they  '  made  language,'  to  use  the  technical  term ; 
that  is,  de  Lasp6  discussed  the  laws  of  language  with  the  pupils  for 
several  hours,  no  one  showing  fatigue  or  weariness.  What  would 
our  boys  say  to  this  ?  I  must  publicly  confess  that  I  never  saw  any 
where  so  much  enjoyment,  so  much  pleasure  in  independent  thinking 
and  investigation." 

Such  "  enjoyment "  reminds  me  of  the  Dance  of  Death  at  Basle. 

*  I  judge  onlj  bj  this  itorj,  for  I  know  noihii«  farther  of  dt  LMp*  ■ofleitBC  to  fevnd  m 
•plniou. 
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NOTB. 

CTouMTKBS  nf  Elsxbntabt  Aritrxitio. — I  used  wlute  and  y«Upwoounten|Pf 
different  sizes.  The  smallest  white  ones  were  units,  larger  ones  tens,  and  sUll 
lai^per  ones  hundreds.  To  these  I  added  four  yellow  sixes;  the  smaUest  for 
thoixsands,  and  larger  ones  for  ten  thousands,  hundred  thousands,  and  millions. 
I  did  not  immediately  go  any  further.*  The  units  served  all  the  purposes  for 
which  beans,  marks,  &c,  have  been  used ;  as,  practice  in  counting,  divLtiion  into 
equal  and  unequal  parts,  &c 

In  teaching  written  arithmetic,  I  found  the  following  use  of  counters  very  con- 
venient. The  children  of  fh>m  six  to  eight  yean  old  usoally  knew  as  much  about 
money  as  that,  for  instance,  four  pfennigs  mads  ft  kreuxer,aiui  six  kreuzem.a 
aechser.  I  took  advantage  of  this  actual  experience  of  theirs  to  base  my  instruc- 
tions. After  they  had  learned  sufficiently  well  to  count  with  the  unit  counters,  I 
said,  ^'  Just  as  the  large  scchscr  is  worth  six  little  krcuzers,  so  is  one  larger  counter 
worth  ten  small  ones ;  so  we  will  call  the  large  one  a  ten.  Then  I  put  with  the 
ten  nine  more  ones,  successively,  and  so  taught  them  to  count  titan  ten  to  nine- 
teen ;  then  I  added  a  tenth  one,  and  changed  the  ten  ones  for  a  second  ten,  and 
called  the  two  tens  twenty.  In  the  same  way  I  went  on  to  ten  tens.  Now,  just 
as  ten  ones  is  a  ten,  so  are  ten  tens  a  hundred ;  which  is  again  represented  by  ft 
larger  counter.  On  these  exercises  there  may  be  constant  exercises ;  such  as.  How 
many  ones  in  two,  three,  <&c,  tens  ?  How  many  ones,  or  tens,  in  one  hundred! 
Then  count  out  ten  times  ten  ones,  and  then  substitute  ten  tens,  to  the  same 
value. 

By  using  the  counters  on  the  table,  the  writing  and  reading  of  figures  wiU.be 
easily  learned.  It  must  only  be  remembered  that  the  ones  stand  in  the  first  place 
to  the  right,  the  tens  next,  &c.  Then  two  ones  may  be  laid  down,  then  three 
tens,  then  a  hundred,  and  lastly,  at  the  extreme  left,  a  thousand.  Then  the  pupils 
may  be  taught  to  read  them  off,  thus : — Two ;  thirty ;  thirty-two ;  one  hundred; 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two;  one  thousand;  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two. 

Writing  the  figures  connects  itself  very  naturally  with  these  exercises.  Sup- 
posing the  children  can  write  the  Arabic  figures,  they  may  be  told  that  they  must 
be  written  exactly  as  the  counters  lie  on  the  table ;  that  the  first  figure  to  the  right 
represents  ones,  just  as  the  first  counters  to  the  right  do ;  the  next  tens,  <&c.  The 
figures  should  at  first  be  written  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  are  at  first  ex- 
plained; beginning  with  tlie  units.f 

It  can  now  easily  be  made  clear  what  is  the  use  of  the  cipher  in  written  arith- 
metic. Let  the  pupil  first  lay  down  twenty-one  in  counters ;  two  tens  and  a  unit. 
But,  ask  him  how  will  he  express  two  tens  aud  no  unit  ?  There  must  be  a  sign  to 
show  that  there  is  no  unit.  I  took,  for  this  purpose,  small  round  white  piecoa  of 
pasteboard,  which  I  put  wherever  there  was  no  figure,  whether  in  the  plaoe  of 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  (&o.  If  it  be  required  to  lay  down  302,  the  child  placed 
two  ones,  a  cipher  for  no  tens,  and  three  hundreds. 

The  orderly  placing  of  the  counters,  the  reading  off  of  the  number,  anc*  the 
writing  of  it  should  proceed  together.  If  there  are  several  pupils,  there  ma,>  be 
ft  division  of  labor;  some  laying  down  eountcm  and  others  writing,  and  then  each 
reading  off  the  work  of  the  other. 

In  this  way  the  children  will  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  decimal  system,  and  of 
the  profound  wisdom  with  which  the  ancient  Hindoos  arranged  their  fignnM  b/ 
ikt    But  the  counters  can  be  ftirther  used  in  explaining  the  ground-rules,  eape- 

^  It  would  be  well  to  have  1, 10, 100, 1000  prioted  on  the  eoqnCers;  and  on  the  other  aide  I, 
X«  C,  M,  according  to  their  value. 

t  The  Roman  letters  on  the  counters  can  be  easily  used  so  as  to  show  the  vahie  of  a  fifuie, 
one,  for  Instance,  in  different  places. 

I  It  was  not  the  Arabs,  but  tbe  Hindooft->as  waa  already  stated—who  laveDtcd  the  dceUnal 
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ciallj  addition  and  multiplication,  Under  the  colamns  of  connters  lay  a  rule,  for 
tlie  line,  nnder  which  to  place  the  sum.  If  the  nnita  add  up  to  12,  chan|^  ten  of 
them  for  a  ten,  put  it  with  the  oolnmn  of  tons,  and  pnt  the  remainder  of  2  under 
the  unita,  and  so  on.  When  with  the  aid  of  the  counters  tho  children  have 
learned  to  count,  the  decimal  system,  writing  and  reading  figures,  and  a  more  or 
leas  clear  knowledge  of  the  four  ground-rules,  tho  counters  shoiJd  bo  gradually 
disused.*    They  might  be  afterward  used  again  in  explaining  decimal  fractions. 

Explanation  of  the  Ustal  Abbreviated  Processes  in  Written  ARrrRMsnc. — 
I  will  illnstnite  by  a  few  examples  what  is  said  in  the  text  of  the  means  by  which 
our  teachers  may  endeavor  to  explain  written  multiplication  and  division.  For 
instance,  the  example  in  multiplication,  6x11850,  may  be  worked  in  three  differ- 
ent ways,  as  follows : — 


a. 

h. 

e. 

11856(6 

11856(6 

11356(6 

6S186 

86 

60000 

300 

6O0O 

1800 

1800 

6000 

800 

60000 

86 

68186  68136 

The  first,  a.,  is  the  common  abbreviated  form ;  b.  and  c.  give  tho  solution  at 
length,  as  it  ought  to  and  must  be  worked,  before  the  abbreviated  mode.  For  the 
solution  of  e.j  we  will  suppose  a  case^  Six  brothers  inherit  each  11356  florins, 
What  is  the  entire  sum !  The  multiplicand  consists  of  one  ten  thousand,  one 
thousand,  (fee,  down  to  six  unite.  Each  heir  will  have  one  ten  thousand,  in  all 
sixty  thousand ;  also  one  thousand,  in  all  six  thousand ;  and  so  on ;  lastly,  each 
will  receive  six  units,  in  all  thirty-six.  Add  these  products  together,  and  yon 
will  have  66136.  The  example  h.  is  entirely  similar  to  example  «.,  except  that 
hero  tho  multiplication  begins  with  tho  units,  as  in  tho  abbreviated  mode.  The 
latter  will  become  clear  by  comparison  with  h.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
abbreviation  consists  in  this :  that  the  product  of  each  separate  place  is  not  written 
down  in  full ;  but  that,  when  fbr  instance  the  product  of  the  ones  furnishes  tens, 
they  are  kept  in  mind  and  added  to  the  product  of  the  tens,  Ac. ;  so  that  the  ad- 
ditions in  example  b.  are  performed  in  the  mind.  Thus,  6X6=36=3  tens  and  6 
units,  which  last  are  put  in  the  units'  place  in  the  product.  Then,  6X5  tens =80 
tens,  which  with  8  tens  from  the  first  product  makes  83  tens,  or  8  hundred  and 
three  ones,  which  remainder  put  in  the  tens'  place  in  the  product ;  and  so  on. 

The  pupil  can  thus  bo  shown  that  the  abbreviated  operation  in  example  a.  must 
begin  from  the  lowest  place,  so  that  the  overplus  fh)m  each  place  may  be  carried 
to  a  higher. 

system  and  the  wrongty-namrd  Arabic  figurei.    What  other  mathematical  discovery  can  ba 
compared  with  thia  1    See  Wheweli,  I.,  191. 

*  In  the  arithmetics  of  Diesterweg,  Stern,  See.,  other  modes  of  making  nombera  visible  are 
used.  As  to  counters,  the  question  ia,  whether  they  can  be  used  in  ecIiooIs  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  pupils.  H err  Eberaberger,  of  the  Altorf  Seminary,  advises  to  fit  up  a  targe  blackboard 
whh  parallel  horizontal  ledges  or  gutters  of  tin,  in  which  large  counters  may  be  set  up,  as 
letters,  &c.,  are  set  op  in  using  the  board  to  teach  reading,  &e.  Dr.  Mager  remarks.  In  his 
treatise  '*0f»  the  Method  in  Mathetnatiee,"  ( Ueber  die  Method  der  Mathfttnatik,)  that  he  has 
used  counters  in  teaching.  He  says,  (p.  zviii.,)  ^^The  second  stage  brings  tn  the  decimal  sys- 
tem, first  with  counters  and  then  with  figures.  The  smallest  counters  represent  units,  a  larg- 
er size  tens,  the  largest  hundreds.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how  the  children  can  use  the  count- 
ers to  add,  multiply,  subtract,  and  divide.  When  they  can  work  both  with  countera  and  men- 
tally, nothing  is  easier  than  to  work  the  same  problems  in  figures;  the  greater  convtnisnca 
of  the  written  method  Induces  the  children  to  team  It  quickly ." 
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Translatad  from  Raumer's  ^^Hi$t«ry  of  Ptdagogf^^^  for  the  American  Journal  of  Edueatko  ] 


Physical  Education  includes, 

1.  Care  of  the  health. 

2.  Inuring  to  endurance  and  want. 

3.  Training  in  doing;  in  bodily  activity.     Gymnastics.* 

4.  Training  of  the  senses,  especially  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

I.    CAEK    or  THB    HEALTH.f 

The  realists  have  paid  especial  attention  to  the  care  of  the  health ; 
such  as  Montaigne,  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Rousseau. 

At  a  later  period,  Hufeland's  ^^Art  of  Preserving  Life "  has  had 
much  reputation.  Much  of  what  he  says  relates  to  people  whose 
nerves  are  disordered  by  overexertion,  and  is  useful  for  the  recovery 
of  such. 

Care  of  health  includes,  first,  diet.  The  most  harmful  food  Jiad 
become  even  customary  among  us,  old  and  young ;  and  it  was  at  a 
late  date  that  we  began  to  examine  the  operation  even  of  the  most 
usual  articles  of  diet.  The  temperance  societies,  for  instance,  have 
come  out  all  at  once  against  brandy,  and  its  numerous  family.  All 
such  measures  have  influenced  the  diet  of  the  young,  but  have  not 
had  a  thorough  operation  on  it  Who  does  not  know  how  many 
parents  now  give  their  young  children  coffee  every  day ;  and  how 
extensively  the  children  drink  tea. 

Warnings  enough  can  not  be  given  against  the  frequenting  of  the 
stomach-destroying  confectionery-shops.J  Another  fact  of  the  same 
kind  is  the  sight  of  even  boys  walking  about  with  tobacco-pipes  and 
cigars  in  their  mouths.§ 

Clothing. — Rousseau,  and  the  Philanthropinists,  his  followers,  were 
the  first  who  declared  war  against  unsuitable  modes  of  clothing 

*  Bacon,  in  a  acction  on  Athletica,  saya,  "  Endurance,  both  of  actiye  exertion  and  of  aalTcr- 
In;.  CoMiUnenta  of  actiye  exertion,  strength,  and  q^ickneai ;  endarinf  luflTering  la  either 
patieoea  under  indigence  or  fortitude  in  pain."    (De  Aogm.  Scient., 4, 2, 113.) 

1 1  have  already  treated  of  the  education  of  the  youngeat  children. 

X  Thia  eril  increaaea  in  Berlin,  every  year.  In  the  time  of  the  Turning  aocietiea,  therelbrt, 
they  and  the  cake-bakera  were  utterly  at  variance. 

f  And  have  any  good  reaulu  followed  from  the  efforta  of  the  health-police  againat  the  aale 
of  oplnm-clgara,  for  instance,  which  were  openly  vended  at  the  Frankfort  lair  1  Woe  to  «U 
people  who  learn  to  love  that  poiaoa  I 
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childreD.*  The  Turners  introduced  an  appropriate,  convenient, 
and  healthful  costume;  and  endeavored  at  the  same  time  to  op- 
pose the  foolish  vanity  of  a  change  of  fashions.  I  shall  saj  noth- 
ing at  all  of  the  fashions  as  prevailing  among  women.  To  appear 
new  is  always  the  thing  sought  after,  even  if  a  new  mon- 
strosity is  the  result.  The  sense  of  beauty  seldom  betrays,  but 
yet  we  have  seen  the  hoop-petticoat  and  the  French  rococo  style 
reappear. 

When  shall  we  cease  to  make  children  sleep  iu  deep,  stupifying 
feather-beds,  and  in  unventilated  chambers  ? 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  says  the  old  proverb.  Excessive 
mental  labor  is  harmful  to  all,  especially  by  night,  and  is  utterly 
destructive  to  the  young,  and  most  of  all  when  drowsiness  is  kept 
away  by  coffee,  <kc.  Such  a  course  results  in  a  truly  horrible  condi- 
tion of  overstimulation,  in  which  even  a  healthy  person  completely 
loses  control  over  himself. 

The  body  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  How  do  those  desecrate 
that  temple,  whose  god  is  their  belly  I  And  it  is  most  fearfully  defiled 
and  destroyed  by  the  withering  secret  sins  which  have  made  such 
fearful  progress  amongst  our  youth.  But  our  educators  do  little  to 
avert  the  evil — they  rather  pour  oil  upon  the  fire.  When,  to  tlie 
influence  of  stimulating  drinks,  excessive  eating,  hot  feather-beds,  we 
add  that  of  provocative  dances,  plays,  and  romances,  and  of  those 
indecent  pictures  which  make  such  deep  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
the  young,  and  destructively  stimulate  and  entice  during  waking  and 
sleep,  who  can  wonder  that  such  sins  gain  influence  over  our  youth, 
and  destroy  them,  soul  and  body  ?  Do  we  make  serious  efforts  to  pre- 
vent these  influences  ?  Do  we  not  rather  behold  them  with  indiffer- 
ence; arranging  the  dances  ourselves,  taking  the  children  to  the 
theaters  when  Kotzebue^s  and  other  loose  pieces  are  acted  ?  Is  it 
not  so  ?  And  does  not  all  the  world  cry  out.  Pietism !  if  any  one 
says  a  word  against  this  destruction  of  souls  ? 

But  the  question  has  been  asked,  almost  despairingly,  by  many. 
How  are  these  secret  sins  to  be  prevented  ?  First,  by  not  giving 
them  any  assistance  by  making  the  young  more  susceptible  to  them, 
by  rendering  them  morally  and  physically  weak  and  corrupt  And, 
second,  by  positive  discipline  and  strengthening  of  the  body.  The 
best  protection  of  all,  however,  is  an  education  in  the  fear  of  God ;  a. 
means  which  may  avail  even  when  the  destruction  has  gained  a 
footing.  Those  who  are  corrupted  in  this  way  must  be  managed 
according  to  their  peculiarities.  To  shameless  cowards  tlie  truth 
should  be  told,  that  their  habit  is  suicide ;  and  that,  if  they  go  on  in 

^  See  the  chapter  od  Mm. 
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it,  thej  have  already  lived  most  of  their  days.  The  sight  of  any  ooe 
who  has  become  idiotic  by  onanism  produces  a  powerful  effect  on 
boys.  There  are  also,  however,  cases  where  it  is  better  to  encourage, 
and  to  give  assurances  that,  upon  a  cessation  of  the  habit,  the  body 
will  become  strong  ag^n,  though  on  that  condition  only. 

Lying  goes  hand  in  hand  with  this  devilish  secret  vice ;  and  bodily 
and  mental  filth,  and  atrophy. 

Lorinser's  article  "  On  the  protection  of  health  in  the  schools  '*• 
directed  the  eyes  of  educators  to  the  startling  condition  of  the  health 
of  the  pupils  in  our  gymnasia.  It  was  asked,  What  are  the  universal 
sources  of  the  destructive  physical  condition  of  the  schools,  that  make 
their  pupils  die  faster  than  other  German  youth  ?  Lorinser  answered, 
The  evil  is  based  in  the  number  of  studies,  the  hours  of  instruction, 
and  the  home  labor. 

The  number  of  studies,  especially  since  real  studies  have  made  way 
into  the  gymnasia,  has  increased  since  that  time.  Still,  several  Prus- 
sian gymnasium  programmes  indicate  that  the  number  of  hours  of 
instruction  was  as  great  formerly  as  now ;  because  as  much  time  was 
devoted  to  tlieir  fewer  studies  as  to  our  more  numerous  ones.  Thus 
the  reason  of  the  evil  should  not  be  found  in  the  number  of  hours  of 
instruction,  unless  we  answer  that  the  scholars  of  the  present  day  are 
less  capable  of  study  than  they  were  then.  Nor  should  the  number 
of  studies  be  blamed,  without  further  examination;  for  fewness  of 
studies  has  its  evils  too.  Ratich  taught  ''Only  one  thing  at  onoe. 
Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  understanding  than  to  teach  many 
things  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  like  cooking  pap,  soup,  meat,  milk,  and 
fish  all  in  the  same  kettle,  at  once.  But  one  thing  should  be  taken 
up  in  order  after  another ;  and  only  when  one  has  been  properly 
attended  to  should  another  be  entered  upon.  A  single  author  should 
be  selected  for  each  language,  from  whom  it  should  be  learned. 
When  he  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  as  it  were  quite  swallowed 
down,  another  may  be  read.  Nothing  new  should  be  taken  up  until 
what  went  before  is  understood  quite  thoroughly,  and  to  entire  suffi- 
ciency." 

On  this  it  has  been  remarked, 

'^Is  this  really  according  to  the  *  course  of  nature?'  Would  it  be 
natural  to  eat  broth  alone,  or  fish  alone,  for  eight  months  together, 
and  even  longer,  as  Ratich's  pupils  studied  Terence  ?  Is  not  a  variety 
of  reading  matter,  as  in  Jacobs*  excellent  readers,  much  more  suitable 
to  it  ?    Just  as  we  never  eat  one  thing  alone,  but  bread  with  meat, 

^Iniit  appewed,  in  1890,  in  the  ^Berlin  Mtdieal   Chxette^**  iBcrtiner  Mtdleinimkm 
Ztittmg.) 
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for  example,  it  should  be  the  care  of  the  teacher  not  to  clog  his  pupils 
with  one  thing  forever.  And,  as  the  skillful  host  tries  to  furnish 
dishes  which  are  suitable  to  each  other,  and  which  by  their  very  con- 
nection shall  conduce  alike  to  good  flavor  and  good  digestion,  so  should 
the  skillful  pedagogue  teach  the  same  pupils,  during  the  same  term, 
various  things,  such  as  will  serve  to  complete  each  other,  and  by 
whose  alternation  the  pupil  shall  remain  fresh,  not  satiated,  but  men- 
tally nourished  in  a  healthy  way/' 

A  judicious  interchange  of  studies  would  be  favored  even  by  Lor- 
inser ;  but  an  injudicious  one — consisting  merely  in  a  restless  changing 
from  one  thing  to  another,  without  ever  asking  whether  all  these 
single  studies  will  harmonize  together,  and  become  one  complete 
whole  in  the  boy's  mind — such  an  interchange  I  shall,  of  course,  not 
need  to  discuss  at  all.  On  that  point  I  agree  wholly  with  Lorinser's 
complaints. 

But  the  chief  reason  of  the  bodily  as  well  as  the  mental  bad  con- 
dition of  the  pupils  seems  to  lie  less  in  the  multitude  than  in  the  ill- 
oontrived  method  of  the  doing  of  the  school-work.  Many  things 
are  forced  upon  the  pupils  which  they  do  not  like ;  especially  a  chilly, 
abstract  method  of  studying  language,  and  an  unnatural,  over-stimu- 
lated mode  of  mathematical  study  and  production.  Nor  is  this  the 
case  at  the  gymnasium  merely ;  the  evil  is  still  greater  in  the  lower 
schools.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  are  kept  away  from 
what  is  appropriate  for  them,  and  from  what  they  enjoy.  Such  a 
perverted  method  df  mental  stimulation  and  over-stimulation  must 
necessarily  destroy  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind. 

The  case  requires  particular  attention  where  each  teacher  in  a 
school  is  attentive  to  his  own  department  only,  and  makes  such 
requirements  upon  the  scholars  as  if  they  were  under  his  instruction 
only,  and  had  no  other  work  to  do.  Thus,  when  the  historical  teacher 
requires  of  them  to  learn  the  most  trifling  things,  such  as  innumerable 
dates;  the  geographical  teacher,  the  smallest  towns  and  rivers,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  unimportant  cities;  the  French  teacher, 
the  six  first  books  of  ^TeUmaque  ; ''  or  the  Latin  teacher,  many  pages 
of  the  ^Loci  Memoriales^''  to  be  committed  to  memory;  when  the 
mathematical  teacher  spurs  them  forward  to  the  integral  calculus,  ^c ; 
in  such  a  case,  the  conscientious  scholar  must  indeed  succumb  to  the 
burden  of  **  home-labor,"  or  must  quite  give  up  conscientioua 
work.* 

^Aian  instance  of  the  onreaaonable  conduct  of  manjr  department-teachera,  It  msj  b* 
mentioned  that,  In  a  certain  well-lcnown  institution,  the  teacher  of  mathematics  set  as 
home>work  to  the  scholars  to  do  as  all  the  rest  of  the  teachers  tofether. 
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n.      INUEDIO   TO  BNDURANCC   AND   WANT. 

What  has  already  been  said  indicates  clearly  enough  that  nothing 
18  usually  done  in  this  direction  by  parents;  but  quite  the  contrary. 
It  is  usual  to  enervate  the  children,  to  seek  to  satisfy  all  their  desires. 
Nor  should  this  astonish,  in  an  age  when  the  most  fleshly  epicurean- 
ism prevails.  How  could  strong  self-denial  and  self-command  grow 
out  of  such  an  idle,  pleasure-loving  home-life  ?  These  virtues  are  to 
most  persons  bitterness  and  folly.  Woe  to  humanity,  when  nothing 
is  desired  except  mere  undisturbed  animal  enjoyment,  and  when  all 
nobler  aspirations  pass  for  folly ! 

It  is  difficult  to  proceed  methodically  in  the  more  passive  portion 
of  bodily  training.  This  must  be  lived  rather  than  taught  Boys  in 
the  country,  who  run  about  out-door*,  in  the  hottest  as  well  as  in  the 
coldest  weather,  in  rain  and  snow,  become  hardened  against  wind 
and  weather,  without  their  parents  or  teachers  knowing  any  thing  of 
it.  But  if  a  child  grows  up  in  a  great  city,  where  it  is  probably  half 
an  hour's  walk  and  more  to  the  nearest  city-gate,  especial  pains  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  he  goes  into  the  fresh  air  every  day.  For  this 
reason  gymnastic  establishments  are  an  especial  need  of  large  cities. 

It  is  important  that  the  child  should  become  inured  to  wind  and 
weather  during  the  first  years  of  his  life. 

Journeys  on  foot  afford  the  best  opportunity  for  hardening  and 
privations  of  all  kinds.  Bad  weather,  bad  roads,  miserable  inns,  and 
innumerable  other  inconveniences,  annoy  even  the  most  fortunate 
traveler.  But  all  this  will  be  endured,  especially  in  the  company  of 
companions,  not  only  with  patience  but  with  superabundant  delight. 
He  who  makes  some  sour  faces  at  rain  and  bad  food  suffers  double. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  steamboats  and  railroads  have  made  such 
a  destruction  of  journeys  on  foot.  Sucli  a  flitting  across  countries  is 
entirely  useless.  It  does  not  strengthen  the  body ;  one  who  goes  in 
one  day,  by  railroad,  from  Minheim  to  Basle,  seems  to  himself  after- 
ward to  have  dreamed  of  an  exhibition,  where  the  Rhine  and  Neckar, 
tlie  Black  Forest  and  the  Vosges,  Heidelberg,  Carlsruhe,  Strasburg, 
<kc.,  were  all  passed  rapidly  before  his  eyes — all  is  to  him  a  transitory 
cloud-picture. 

In  war,  young  persons  who  have  been  hardened,  who  are  easily 
satisfied,  and  not  corrupted  by  luxury,  are  far  superior  to  their  oppo- 
sites.  The  latter  are  quite  without  self-control,  and  as  if  without 
their  senses  or  courage,  upon  being  summoned  to  turn  out  a  little 
early  in  the  morning,  especially  after  having  a  cold  night  in  the 
open  air. 

m.      TURMNO. 

It  IB  well  known  how  highly  the  Greeks  valued  gymnastics,  and 
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how  the  Roman  boys  practiced  bodily  exercises  as  a  preparation  for 
war.  We  are  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  bold  strength  and 
activity  of  the  ancient  Carman  nations,  and  their  chivalnc  renown  in 
the  middle  ages.  As  the  cities  became  prominent,  the  dtiaens  were 
not  behind  in  this  respect,  and  there  grew  up  among  them  fencing- 
sdiools  for  the  mechanics,  privileged  by  the  emperor.* 

That  bodily  exercise  is  an  important  part  of  the  training  of  the 
young  was  a  truth  recognized  by  Luther ;  but  which,  since  the  six- 
teenth century,  has  been  made  most  prominent  by  those  already 
mentioned  as  realists. 

Luther  say8,f  "It  was  right  well  thought  of  and  ordered  by  the 
ancients,  that  the  people  should  exercise  themselves,  and  learn  some- 
thing useful  and  honorable,  so  that  they  might  not  fall  into  rioting, 
vice,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  gaming.  Therefore  these  please  me 
the  best  of  all — these  two  exercises  and  amusements,  to  wit,  music 
and  tilting,  with  fencing,  wrestling,  &c,;  whereof  the  first  drives 
away  care  of  heart  and  melancholy  thought,  and  the  second  gives 
well-proportioned  and  active  limbs  to  the  body,  and  keeps  it  in  good 
health,  by  jumping,  &c.  But  the  most  weighty  reason  is  that  people 
may  not  foil  into  drunkenness,  vice,  and  gaming,  as  we  see  them,  sad 
to  say,  in  court  and  in  city,  where  there  is  nothing  except  'Here's  to 
yon !  Drink  out!'  And  then  they  gamble  away  perhaps  a  hundred 
florins,  or  more.  Thus  it  goes,  when  men  despise  and  neglect  such 
honorable  exercises  and  tiltings." 

Luther  observes,  very  correctly,  that  an  active,  healthy  man,  skill- 
ful in  his  exercises,  and  who  takes  pleasure  in  them,  will  for  that  very 
reason  energetically  withstand  the  loose  and  vicious  life  of  mere 
pleasure-seeking,  while  the  sensual  at  once  give  up  to  it 

Montaigne,  the  realist  forerunner  of  Rousseau,  blames  those  weak 
parents  who  can  not  bring  themselves  to  keep  their  children  on  simple 
food,  to  see  them  covered  with  sweat  ^nd  dust  from  their  exercises, 
riding  a  spirited  horse,  receiving  a  smart  thrust  in  fencing,  or  a  kick 
from  the  discharge  of  a  gun.  "  He  who  desires,"  he  says,  **  to  see 
his  son  a  strong  man,  must  certainly  not  make  him  effeminate  in  his 
youth,  and  must  often  set  aside  the  rules  of  the  physician.  It  is  not 
enough  to  make  his  mind  firm ;  his  muscles  must  be  made  firm  too. 
I  know  well  how  my  own  mind  is  tormented  by  its  companionship 
with  so  weak  a  body,  which  depends  so  much,  and  bears  so  heavily, 
upon  it"! 

Rousseau  says,  ''The  body  should  be  strong,  that  it  may  obey 

^8e«  Jahn't "  Tumiftg  Siftem,"  {7\imkuMty)  p.  27& 
t  Walch,  XXII.,  2260, 2261. 
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the  soul — a  good  servant  should  be  strong.  The  weaker  the 
body  is,  the  more  it  commands ;  and  the  stronger,  the  more  it  obeys.* 
A  weak  body  weakens  the  sOul."  ^  If  you  would  develop  the  under- 
standing of  your  pupil,  develop  the  powers  which  his  understanding 
is  to  govern;  incessantly  train  his  body.  Make  him  strong  and 
healthy,  that  you  may  make  him  wise  and  intelligent ;  make  him 
work,  run,  cry  out,  always  busied  about  something ;  let  him  be  a 
man  in  strength,  and  then  he  will  be  one  in  reason.^'f 

We  have  already  seen  how  these  counsels  of  Rousseau  were  followed 
in  the  Dessau  Philanthropinura,  where  they  practiced  gymnastics, 
and  took  pedestrian  journeys  with  the  boys.  Rector  Yieth,  of  Dessau, 
a  man  of  great  skill  in  many  bodily  exercises,  published  an  '*  j^ncy- 
clopedia  of  Bodily  ExercmSj^  (Encyklopddie  der  Leihesuhungen.) 

But  the  greatest  attainment  was  made  at  Salzmann^s  institution, 
under  Guts  Muths ;  who  wrote  a  work  on  gymnastics,  which  gained  a 
wide  influenccj    It  was  founded  upon  "  Emihy 

The  chief  principle  of  physical  education  is,  according  to  Guts 
Moths,  '*  Train  all  the  powers  of  the  physical  man  to  the  point  of 
utmost  possible  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  body,  as  of  the  teacher 
and  servant  of  the  soul."§  Gymnitstics  is  ^  a  sptem  of  exercises  for 
the  body,  intended  to  perfect  it^'J 

Guts  Muths,  with  great  care  and  judgment,  worked  out  this  system 
of  discipline  in  the  fullest  detail ;  and  at  Schnepfenthal  there  was 
serious  earnestness  in  the  department  of  physical  training.  The 
children  played,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  relaxation  A*om  the  labor  of 
the  school,  but  their  bodily  exercises  were  made  a  necessary  part  of 
their  intellectual  training,  and  an  indispensable  department  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  school.^ 

Meierotto,  the  eminent  Berlin  rector,  erected,  in  1790,  a  roomy 

*  Jaat  M  Marcellufl  Palingenioa  had  Mid : 

^  Corpus  «aim  male  ti  valeat,  parere  neqniblt 
Prsceptia  anlmi,  mafiia  et  praeclara  jubeutit." 

1 1  haye  raid  more  about  gymnaatica,  and  errors  in  '*  Emile,"  in  mjr  chapter  on  Rout- 
«ewi,  q.  ▼. 

X''aymnaatic9/or  th9  Younjf,"  (Gymna^fik  fV^r  Jugend.)  Bj  OuU  Mutha  Second  edi- 
tion. Vienna,  Doll,  1805.  Prof.  Klumpp  laaued  a  third  edition,  with  many  additions.  The 
arst  edition  was  translated  into  Danish.  Euf  lish,  and  French. 

f  Gjrmn.,  p.  31. 

||Ib,p  13. 

1 1  shall  hereafter  diseuss  Ouhi  Muths*  Instnxtioiis  for  the  cultiratlon  of  the  senses:  In 
1817  he  published  a  work  on  Turninf,  which  set  forth  the  relations  between  Turniof  and 
collective  exercises.  IViming  has  no  more  reference  than  school  instruction  has  to  anj  par- 
ticolar  class ;  but  seeks  a  general  deyetopment,  equally  beneficial  In  any  condition  of  life. 
Turninf  is  to  derelop  the  bodily  independence  of  indivldoals ;  esercisinf  ,  to  make  tbeBi 
efllcient  members  of  a  body.  Gamea,  in  which  a  company  of  Turners  put  forth  free,  frsMful, 
ffensra!  exertions,  are  much  prefbabls  to  a  stiff  exercise  nnder  dfarectinn  of  a  subalten . 
Skillful  Turners  can  very  quickly  learn  the  inlantry  manual.  It  Is  very  good  to  tesch  soldlMt 
tile  Tamers'  escivisesf  but  it  requires  Instant  attention  when  the  Turners  begin  to  pltj 
•sUierc 
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exercising-place,  in  connection  with  the  Joachiinstbal  Gymnasiani, 
including  among  other  things  a  swinging-tree ;  and  this  raay  be  con- 
sidered a  forerunner  of  the  subsequent  Turning  organizations  in 
Berlin,  At  the  repeated  request  of  Meierotto,  King  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm  II.  gave  30,000  thalers  (about  $22,500)  toward  the  purchase 
of  the  ground.* 

Fichte,  in  his  orations  to  the  German  nation,  strenuously  recom- 
mended bodily  exercise,  and  cited  Pestalozzi.  He  says,  "Nor  must 
another  subject,  brought  forward  by  Pestalozzi,  be  omitted ;  namely, 
the  cultivation  of  the  bodily  activity  of  the  pupil — which  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  mental.  He  requires  an  A  B  C  of  this  de- 
partment His  most  important  observations  on  the  subject  are  as 
follows:  'Striking,  carrying,  throwing,  pushing,  drawing,  whirling, 
wrestling,  swinging,  <Src.,  are  the  simplest  bodily  exercises.  There  is 
a  natural  order  of  succession  from  the  beginning  of  these  exercises  up 
to  a  complete  knowledge  of  them  ;  that  is,  to  the  highest  degree  of 
activity,  which  makes  certain  the  hundred  applications  of  striking, 
pushing,  swinging,  and  throwing,  and  gives  certainty  of  hand  and 
foot'  According  to  these  views  all  depends  upon  the  natural  order 
of  study ;  and  it  will  not  suffice  to  begin  blindly  and  arbitrarily  with 
any  exercise  whatever,  and  then  to  assert  that  we  have  a  physical 
education,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  had.  In  this  respect  every  thing  is 
yet  to  be  done ;  for  Pestalozzi  did  not  prepare  an  A  B  C  of  this  de- 
partment But  such  a  one  must  first  be  prepared;  and,  to  do  it 
properly,  there  is  needed  a  man  equally  at  home  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body  and  in  scientific  mechanics ;  who  unites  with  this  knowl- 
edge a  high  grade  of  philosophical  character,  and  who  is  thus  fitted 
to  bring  to  a  condition  of  symmetrical  perfection  the  machine  which 
we  may  consider  the  human  body  as  intended  to  be;  and  so  to 
conduct  every  step  in  the  only  possible  right  course  as  to  prepare 
and  facilitate  every  subsequent  one,  and  thus  not  only  not  to  endanger 
the  health  and  beauty  of  the  body  and  the  powers  of  the  mind,  but 
to  strengthen  and  increase  them,  and  thus  to  develop  this  machine 
from  every  healthy  human  body.  The  indispensableness  of  this  de- 
partment, in  an  education  professing  to  train  the  entire  man,  and 
claiming  to  be  especially  appropriate  for  a  nation  seeking  to  recover 
and  afterward  to  maintain  its  independence,  needs  no  further  mention 
to  be  perfectly  clear.''f  Pestalozzi's  institution  did  not  accomplish 
what  Fichte  expected  of  it  in  respect  to  bodily  exercise ;  but  among 
his  hearers  there  was  one  who  was  perhaps  influenced  by  these  very 


*  '^Atiempt  at  an  Account  of  Meierotto't  Life,"  (  V«rtuch  ciner  LebcMbetkfibmg 
rotto'a.)    Bj  Bninn.    Berlin,  1802.  p.  3J2,  Ac. 

t  '*Oraticn,"  &c.,  pp.  171, 172.    '*  Wcdd^  for  Human  Dtvei^memt,**  iWoekenmhrifl  fV^ 
Henochenbadunf.)    Vol.  2,  No.  11. 
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addresses  to  his  distingubhed  labors  for  gymnastics ;  namely,  Freid* 
rich  Friesen,* 

Bodily  exercises  were  commenced  at  Yverdun  in  180? ;  and  there 
is  an  account  of  the  mode  pursued,  and  of  the  views  entertained  on 
the  subject,  in  the  first  volume  of  Pestaloz^i's  "  Weekly  for  Human 
DevelopmeniP\  This  account  contains  much  that  is  correct  and  well 
worth  consideration,  and  also  many  errors.  It  is  true  that  the  body 
should  not  be  develo{)ed  in  a  partial  manner,  that  is,  not  for  fencing 
or  jumping  alone ;  but  that  the  gymnastics  pursued  should  aim  at  a 
harmonious  total  development  of  the  whole.  The  bodily  ill  condition 
of  manufacturing  operatives  is  also  well  de8cribed.|  ^  Manufacturing 
labor,^  it  says,  *^  is  undermining  the  physical  strength  of  our  people 
still  more  than  all  this.  *Stand  up  there,  boy,  at  the  cardi ng- table ; 
girl,  sit  at  the  cotton  machine,  or  the  embroidering  machine;  spread 
your  colors  from  morning  to  night,  or  turn  your  wheel,  or  sew,  from 
morning  to  night;  and  I  will  pay  you  more  than  a  farmer  or  his 
wife  will  earn  with  their  hacking  and  grubbing.*  Thus  have  our  poor 
been  addressed,  for  forty  or  fifty  years ;  but  they  did  not  say,  This 
one-sided  sort  of  occupation  will  make  you  crippled  and  sickly.  They 
did  not  say.  When  the  cotton  manufacture  ceases  to  prosper,  when 
power-looms  are  invented,  when  embroidery  goes  out  of  fashion, 
you  will  be  left  with  your  distorted  hand,  your  weakened  bones,  and 
injured  digestion,  as  unfit  to  learn  any  other  manufacturing  as  to  use 
the  bill  or  the  axe.  You  will  live  out  your  old  age  a  worn-out  and 
hungry  beggar.  You  will  know  nothing  except  what  you  have 
learned,  and  you  have  sacrificed  your  general  strength  of  body  and 
its  cultivation  to  a  one-sided  and  crippling  occupation,  and  to  its 
deceptive  profits.  Examples  of  such  destruction  have  long  been 
before  our  eyes ;  but  white  bread,  bacon,  wine,  brandy,  and  insinua- 
ting manners  make  a  deeper  impression  than  all  these  dangers.  And 
every  thing  that  was  bad,  on  the  part  o(  the  parents,  drove  the  chil- 
dren, even  down  to  the  youngest,  to  these  carding- tables  and  machine!*. 
Why  did  these  wretched  people  make  such  sickly  creatures  of  their 
children  ?  It  was  because  they  shared  with  them  the  white  bread,  and 
bacon,  and  wine,  and  brandy  that  they  earned.  In  many  places  the 
miserable  school -rooms  had  already  prepared  the  children  for  the  mis- 
erable factory-rooms.  The  parents  took  them  out  of  the  former  and 
drove  them  into  the  latter,  where  they  would  at  least  earn  them 
something  to  eat     Thus  the  number  of  sickly  people  increased  in 

the  land  to  thousands.     But  now  they  no  longer  receive  their  wages, 

-      ■  — - 

*  8m  the  extracts  below,  from  Jaho'e  prefiiee  to  the  ^^Tuminf  Spatem." 
t  Noe.  3—4,  from  3d  Jane,  1807,  ooward,  pp.  33—67. 
t  Ik.,  pp.  4%  80. 
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or  their  white  bread  and  bacon :  but  these  miseries  «f  the  land  have 
resulted  in  this ;  that  our  people  and  their  physical  condition,  in  many 
places,  need,  more  than  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  assistance  of  a 
wise  government,  and  of  the  power  of  the  human  heart,  whidi 
is  now  reasserting  itself,  against  the  consequences  of  this  man- 
ufJEicturing  sel6shnes8,  and  their  depth  of  physical  degradation  and 
weakness." 

But  the  higher  classes  had  become  hardened,  and  had  lost  all  nat- 
ural sensibility  and  sympathy.*  "  But  it  is  not  the  only  evil,"  the 
article  continues,  "  that  innumerable  numbers  of  our  poor  are  fallen 
into  a  condition  in  which  they  look  more  like  ghosts  than  like  men. 
The  consequence  of  these  errors,  as  to  what  we  physically  need  and 
should  bo,  have  introduced,  even  into  the  minds  of  our  wealthy  and 
healthy  people,  an  absurdity  and  weakness  which  is  shown  by  singu- 
lar peculiarities.  In  many  places,  if  you  would  be  reckoned  among 
the  honorable  and  respectable  part  of  the  community,  you  must  not, 
even  in  the  hottest  weather,  take  off  your  coat  and  carry  it  on  a  stick 
or  on  your  arm.  And  your  children  must,  all  summer,  wear  stock- 
ings, and  have  a  cap  on  their  heads ;  must  not  climb  trees,  nor  jump 
over  ditches,  <kc.  And,  in  the  same  places,  the  most  unreasonable 
sUffness  of  etiquette  has  arisen  from  these  notions  of  maintaining  re- 
spectability. You  must  not  cut  wood  before  your  door,  even  if  you 
might  escape  a  fever  by  doing  so.  The  physical  degradation,  which 
reached  its  bight  by  means  of  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  had 
commenced  before,  in  the  age  of  universal  perukes  and  small  swords. 
This  was  the  period  which  laid  the  real  foundation  of  our  physical 
troubles,  in  high  and  low  ranks.*'  And  the  discontinuance  of  the  popu- 
lar festivals  is  justly  stated  to  have  aided  in  producing  this  unhealthy 
physical  condition.  The  article  says^f  "  A  new  and  arbitrary  and  un- 
intelligent police  interferes  with  all  the  pleasures  of  the  young.  The 
national  festivals,  which  expressed  the  powerful  ancient  popular  spirit, 
began  to  be  disused ;  they  were  gradually  driven  away  from  our 
plains,  and  forced  back  among  the  mountains.  And  even  among 
those  bights  they  became  degraded.  They  are  no  longer  an  expres- 
sion of  the  strength  of  the  people,  a  means  of  elevating  and  distin- 
guishing the  strong  men  of  the  land,  or  objects  of  popular  attention 
and'Oon6dence.  They  sank  down  to  mere  paid  exhibitions  for  stran- 
gers looking  for  exhibitions  of  skill,  and  for  the  rich  who  paid  largely 
■for  them.  And  if  we  should  to  day  endeavor  to  renew  them,  without 
Mneiwing  our  people  themselves,  they  would  still  not  have  their  an- 
dent  appearance.  They  would  be  unworthy  of  our  ancestors ;  but  for 
.us,  as  we  are,  satisfying,  entertaining,  and  misleading  to  our  wish.** 

*MI^,  pp.  90, 51.      tib..  p.  61. 
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•  *  *  "  It  18  sucli  a  bodily  training  as  the  children  of  oui  ancestors 
had  and  enjoyed  that  must  be  given  to  our  children ;  and  the  spirit  of 
their  popular  gymnastics  must  be  raised  up  again.  But  this  is  no 
partial  spirit ;  it  submits  to  no  influence  from  the  popular  festivals. 
On  the  contrary,  these,  if  genuine,  are  only  the  expression  of  the  prev- 
alence of  it.  It  must  be  just  as  universally  active  and  visible  ip 
households,  in  schools,  in  the  labor  of  the  field,  in  Sunday  sports,  and 
in  amusements,  as  on  the  Alps,  and  at  the  shepherd's  festivals.  It 
must  appear  in  the  opinions  of  the  people  respecting  their  corporeal 
necessities,  and  in  their  care  for  them.  The  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject is  entirely  impossible,  unless  there  is  awakened  in  the  young, 
from  childhood  up,  and  made  universal,  a  lofty,  active,  and  inde- 
pendent sense  of  power ;  and  this  will  inspire  the  child,  of  itself^  to 
all  which  is  desirable  for  the  salvation  of  the  Sutherland.*' 

Who  would  not  subscribe  to  these  views  of  Pestalozzi's  ?  But  who 
can  approve  of  the  method  of  teaching  gymnastics  in  his  institution  t 
The  same  article  goes  on  to  say,*  "  The  essence  of  elementary  gym- 
nastics consists  in  nothing  else  than  a  series  of  exercises  for  the  joints, 
by  which  is  learned,  from  step  to  step,  all  that  the  child  can  leant 
with  respect  to  the  structure  and  movements  of  his  body,  and  its  ar- 
ticulations.'' And  again,f  **  He  can  acquire  this  knowledge  in  the 
quickest  and  easiest  way  by  means  of  these  questions,  What  motions 
can  I  make  with  each  separate  limb  of  my  body,  and  with  each  sep- 
arate joint  of  it?  In  what  directions  can  these  movements  be  made, 
and  in  what  circumstances  and  positions  ?  How  can  the  movemonts 
of  several  limbs  and  several  joints  be  combined  together  ? '' 

Would  it  not  be  imagined  that  this  was  a  system  of  gymnastics 
for  jointed  dolls  ?  The  objects  of  it  have  joints,  and  nothing  but 
joints ;  and  what  is  sought  is,  to  find  what  their  joints  will  do,  not 
what  their  flexibility  of  body  will  do. 

There  now  follow  some  methodical  exercises ;  not  of  the  body,  but 
of  the  joints.  A,  movements  of  the  joints  of  the  head ;  B,  of  the 
body ;  C,  of  the  arras ;  D,  of  the  legs.  Each  separate  joint  is  first 
to  be  exercised  by  itself,  and  then  in  connection  with  limbs  whoee 
joints  have  already  been  exercised.  No  joint  is  omitted;  in  the 
arms,  for  instance,  are  exercised  the  elbow-joint,  the  wrist,  and  the 
finger-joints.  Of  the  last  he  says,  "  Here  also  the  connection  and 
separation  of  the  movements  must  receive  special  attention.'' 

In  short,  we  find  in  the  gymnastics  of  the  Pestalozzian  school,  as 
in  their  other  educational  departments,  an  unreasonable  share  of  ele- 
mentarizing ;  in  the  present  case  even  reaching  an  obvious  degree  of 

*Ili.,  p.  61       tib.,  p.  0S. 
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caricature,  at  which  an  indifferent  spectator  might  laugh,  hut  at  which 
the  weary,  overdrilled  children  would  probably  cry  * 

We  now  come  to  a  man  better  fitted  than  any  of  his  predeceesora 
to  lay  out  a  new  course  for  bodily  exercises,  and  who  did  actually  lay 
out  such  a  course.  This  was  Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn. 
,  In  his  work,  ^The  German  Turning  System,"  {Die  Deutsche  Turn- 
kunsty)^  he  gives  a  history  of  his  undertaking.  This  is  so  peculiar, 
and  so  characteristic  of  this  remarkable  man,  and  his  useful  labors, 
that  I  shall  give  the  following  extracts  from  it : — 

^  Like  many  other  things  in  this  world,  the  German  Turning  sys- 
tem had  a  small  and  iosignificant  beginning.  In  the  end  of  the  year 
1609  I  went  to  Berlin,  to  see  the  entry  of  the  king.  At  that  cele- 
bration a  star  of  hope  arose  upon  me ;  and,  after  many  errors  and 
wanderings,  I  became  established  here.  Love  to  my  fatherland,  and 
my  own  inclinations,  now  made  me  a  teacher  of  youth,  as  I  had  often 
been  before.  At  about  the  same  time  I  printed  my  *  German  iVo- 
ticndlityj  (Deutsches  Volksthum,) 

^  During  the  beautiful  spring  of  1810,  a  few  of  my  pupils  began  to 
go  out  with  me  into  the  woods  and  fields  on  the  holiday  afternoons 
of  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  the  habit  became  confirmed.  Their 
number  increased,  and  we  had  various  youthful  sports  and  exercises. 
Thus  we  went  on  until  the  dog-days,  when  the  number  was  very 
large,  but  very  soon  fell  off  again.  But  there  was  left  a  select  num- 
ber, a  nucleus,  who  held  together  even  during  the  winter,  with  whom 
the  first  Turning-ground  was  opened,  in  the  spring  of  1811,  in  the 
Hasenbeide. 

''At  the  present  time,  many  exercises  are  practiced  in  company,  in 
open  air,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all,  under  the  name  of  Turning.  But 
then  the  names  Turning  system,  Turning,  Turner,  Turning-ground, 
and  the  like,  came  up  all  at  once,  and  gave  occasion  for  much  excite* 
ment,  scandal,  and  authorship.  The  subject  was  discussed  even  in  the 
French  daily  papers.  And  even  here,  in  our  own  country,  it  was  at 
first  said.  The  ancient  German  ways  have  brought  forth  a  new  folly. 
But  that  was  not  all.  Unfavorable  opinions  sprang  up,  from  time  to 
time,  as  numerous  as  tde  sands  of  the  sea.  They  had  never  any  rea- 
sonable ground,  and  it  was  laughable  to  see  how  they  opposed  with 
words  that  whose  works  were  speaking  so  plainly. 

^  During  the  winter  we  studied  whatever  could  be  got  on  the  sub- 
ject    And  we  reflect  with  gratitude  upon  our  predecessors,  Vieth  and 

"This  syttem  of  fjrmnastio  tetohes  the  exereMnf  of  every  Joint  of  the  bodj,  jofl  m  tht 
**' Book  for  Mothen  "  teaches  the  knowledge  of  them. 

1  Jahn  pubUthed  thie  work,  In  connection  with  EiMlen,  at  Berlin,  in  1816.  Itf  motto  was, 
*  The  arte  are  easily  loat,  but  are  only  foand  again  with  difficulty,  and  after  •  loaf  time.'*— 
SUtnchS  IhkrtT, 
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Guts  Muths.  The  stronger  and  more  experienced  of  ray  pupils, 
among  whom  was  my  present  assistant  and  fellow-laborer,  Ernst  Eise- 
len,  made  a  very  skillful  use  of  their  writings ;  and  were  able,  during 
the  next  summer,  to  labor  as  instructors  in  Turning.  Among  those 
who  then  devoted  themselves  especially  to  swinging  exercises,  and 
afterward  assisted  in  the  full  and  artistic  development  of  them,  and 
even  became  thorough  masters  in  them,  were  Pischon  and  Zenker, 
who  fell,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1813,  at  the  Gohrde. 

^In  the  summer  of  1812,  both  the  Tuming-ground  and  system  of 
exerdses  were  enlarged.  They  became  more  varied,  from  Turning- 
day  to  Turning-day ;  and  were  mutually  developed  by  the  pupils,  in 
their  friendly  contests  of  youthful  emulation.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
in  detail  who  first  discovered,  tried,  investigated,  proved,  and  com- 
pleted one  or  another  exercise.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  Turn- 
ing system  has  shown  great  community  of  spirit,  j^atriotic  feeling,  per- 
severance, and  self-denial.  Every  extension  or  development  of  it  was 
used  for  the  common  good.  And  such  is  still  the  case.  Professional 
envy,  the  absurd  vice  of  selfishness,  meanness,  and  despair,  can  be 
charged  to  no  Turner.  August  Thaer,  the  youngest  brother  of  a 
Turning-group  of  three,  at  that  time  invented  sixty  exercises  on  the 
horizontal  pole,  which  he  afterward  increased  to  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
two.  While  Thacr  was  taking  care  of  a  sick  brother  in  the  field, 
during  the  war,  the  same  epidemic  carried  him  ofi^  in  1814,  of  which 
his  brother  recovered.  He  had  before  that  time  assisted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Turning-ground  at  Wriesen,  on  the  Oder.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  summer  exercises  of  1812,  a  sort  of  association  of  Turn- 
ers was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  the  scientific  investigation  and 
artistic  organization  of  the  Turning  system  in  the  most  useful  and 
generally- applicable  manner.  This  lasted  during  the  whole  of  that 
winter  in  which  the  French  were  frozen  up,  during  their  flight  from 
Moscow.  In  this  association,  the  place  of  manager  was,  according  to 
my  wish,  filled  by  Friedrich  Friesen,  of  Magdeburg,  who  had  devoted 
himself  especially  to  architecture,  natural  science,  the  fine  arts,  and 
education ;  who  had  studied  industriously  under  Fichte,  and  in  old 
German  with  Hagen ;  but  also,  above  all,  knew  what  the  fetherland 
needed.  He  was  then  employed  in  the  teachers*  and  educational  in- 
stitution of  Dr.  Plamann,  which,  though  not  of  great  reputation,  has 
educated  able  teachers  for  the  fatherland.  Friesen  was  a  handsome 
man,  in  the  fuUness  of  youth  and  beauty,  perfect  in  soul  and  body, 
innocent  and  wise,  and  eloquent  as  a  seer ;  a  very  Siegfried,  full  of 
gifts  and  grace,  and  beloved  alike  by  old  and  young ;  a  master  of  the 
broadsword — quick,  bold,  firm,  sure,  strong,  and  unwearied,  after  hit 
band  had  closed  upon  the  hilt ;  a  strong  swimmer — for  whom  no 
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German  river  was  too  broad  or  angry ;  a  skillful  rider  on  any  kind 
of  saddle ;  and  an  ingenious  practitioner  in  Turning,  which  owes  much 
to  him.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  advocating,  in  his  free  fatherland, 
whatever  his  soul  believed.  He  fell  by  French  treachery,  in  a  dark 
winter  night,  on  the  Ardennes,  by  the  shot  of  an  assassin.  No  mortal 
blade  would  have  conquered  him  in  battle.  There  was  none  to  love 
him  and  none  to  sorrow  over  him ;  but  as  Scharnhorst  has  remained 
among  the  old,  so  has  Friesen  among  the  young,  the  greatest  of  all. 

"On  the  king's  proclamation  of  February  3d,  1813,  all  the  Turners 
capable  of  bearing  arms  entered  the  field.  After  long  persuasion,  I 
succeeded,  at  Breslau,  in  inducing  Ernst  Eiselen,  one  of  my  oldest 
pupils,  to  take  charge  of  the  Turning  institution  during  the  war. 
Still,  it  was  after  a  hard  conflict  with  himself  that  he  remained  at 
home,  although  doctors  and  soldiers  alike  represented  to  him,  and  his 
own  experience  daily  proved,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  long  previous 
illness,  and  bad  medical  treatment,  the  hardships  of  the  war  must 
necessarily  be  too  much  for  him.  I  myself  accompanied  Eiselen  from 
Breslau  to  Berlin,  at  the  time  when  the  Prussian  army  commenced 
its  march,  and  the  capital  was  already  freed  from  the  French ;  and 
introduced  him  to  the  authorities  and  the  principals  of  schools,  who 
promised  bim  all  manner  of  co-operation,  and  who  have  ever  since 
shown  confidence  in  him.  Since  that  time,  Eiselen  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Turning  institution  during  the  summers  of  1813  and 
1814,  and  the  intervening  winter,  and  has  conducted  the  exercises  of 
those  who  were  too  young  to  carry  arms. 

^  At  the  end  of  July,  1814, 1  returned  to  Berlin,  and  passed  the 
rest  of  the  summer  and  the  first  part  of  the  winter  in  laboring  indus- 
triously for  the  improvement  of  the  Turning-ground.  During  the 
autumn,  1  had  erected  a  climbing-pole,  sixty  feet  high ;  a  useful  and 
necessary  apparatus  for  climbing,  and,  in  a  level  country,  indispens- 
able for  training  the  eye  to  long  distances.  In  winter,  when  the  vol- 
unteers returned,  bringing  many  Turners  with  them,  the  associated 
discussions  upon  the  Turning  system  were  renewed.  The  exercises  of 
all  the  summer  were  considered  and  discussed,  and  the  subject  eluci- 
dated by  argument 

"  On  the  escape  and  return  of  Napoleon,  all  the  Turners  able  to  bear 
arms  volunteered  again  for  the  field ;  only  two  who  had  fought  dur- 
ing the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814  remaining  at  home,  from  the 
consequences  of  those  campaigns.  Tlie  younger  ones,  who  remained 
behind,  now  took  hold  of  the  work  again,  with  renewed  seaL  Dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  1815,  the  Turning* ground  received 
still  further  improvements  and  enlargements. 

^  In  the  following  autumn  and  early  part  of  winter,  the  Tarmng  s} v 
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tern  was  again  made  the  subject  of  associated  investigatioD.  After 
the  subject  had  been  ripely  considered  and  investigated  in  the  Turn- 
ing council,  and  opinions  had  been  compared,  experience  cited,  and 
views  corrected,  a  beginning  was  made  in  collecting  in  one  whole  all 
the  results  of  earlier  and  later  labors  on  the  subject,  and  all  the  sepa* 
rate  fragments  and  contributions  relative  to  it;  a  labor  which  has 
lastly  been  revised  by  ray  own  pen. 

"  Although  it  was  only  one  architect  who  at  first  drew  the  plan,  yet 
master,  associates,  pupils,  and  workmen  have  all  labored  faithfully  and 
honestly  upon  the  structure,  and  have  all  contributed  their  shares  to 
it.  These  shares  can  not  now  be  separated  again.  Nor  shall  I  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  praise  the  living  to  their  faces. 

"  This  is  a  brief  account  of  my  work,  my  words,  and  my  book.  Nei- 
ther of  the  three  is  perfect ;  but  the  book  may  serve  to  promote  a 
recognition  of  its  ideal.  It  is  put  forth  only  by  way  of  rendering  an 
account  to  the  fatherland  of  what  we  have  done  and  endeavored. 

"  This  information  will  be  welcome  to  many  educators  and  teachers, 
friends  of  youth  and  respectable  people,  who  know  well  what  are  the 
needs  of  the  fatherland.  And  our  former  pupils,  scattered  through- 
out all  ranks  of  civil  life,  will  gladly  hear  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  system.  From  all  sides  have  come  repeated  requests  for 
%  work  on  Turning.  To  this  desire  we  have  responded  in  writing  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  and  our  own  abilities  would  permit.  We 
have  held  an  active  correspondence,  even  to  the  distance  of  beyond 
the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula.  We  have  sent  copies  of  portions  of  the 
third  section  to  all  who  applied  for  them.  The  increasing  diffusion  of 
the  system,  and  of  improvements  in  it,  are  so  rapid  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  work  to  be  perfectly  complete  in  it  It  was  impossible 
for  us  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the  German  Turning  sys- 
tem, developed  and  brought  out  with  so  much  labor,  would  receive 
injury  from  any  half-knowledge,  careless  writing,  or  half-done  work. 
From  mere  hearsay  and  looking  on  one  can  no  more  write  on  Turn- 
ing than  the  blind  on  colors.'* 

With  the  Turning  system  came  up  a  peculiar  language.  This 
must  be  understood  by  any  one  who  intends  to  acquire  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  Jahn  and  his  system.     lie  says,  in  speaking  of  it : — 

^  In  science  or  art,  the  German  language  will  never  leave  those  who 
know  and  admire  it  in  difficulty.  The  proper  words  will  never  be 
found  wanting  in  it  to  express  all  degrees  and  all  results.  It  will 
keep  step  with  the  real  course  of  development,  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  every  new  phase  of  our  people,  for  every  occasion  of  life,  and  will 
keep  up  with  every  advance  of  our  people  in  refinement.  But  it 
must  avoid  the  affectation  of  cosmopolitan  folly.     No  single  language 
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has  any  thing  to  do  with  cosmopolitanism ;  its  soal  is  the  character- 
istic life  of  that  one  people. 

"  Anj  one  setting  about  a  new  enterprise  is  not  so  mnch  inclined  to 
ask,  Has  any  one  ever  attempted  this  before,  or  begnn  or  finished  the 
like  ?  The  qnestion  is.  Ought  this  thing  to  be  done  ?  And  the  same 
is  true  of  one  who  makes  words.  If  he  has  proper  regard  for  the 
fundamental  laws  of  language,  he  is  not  open  to  blame.  No  carping 
critic  is  entitled  to  ask.  Did  any  one  ever  say  that  before  ?  The  ques- 
tion is.  Ought  this  expression  to  be  used  ?  Can  not  a  better  one  be 
ibund  ?  For  eyerj  living  language  advances,  with  an  irresistible 
movement ;  and  grammarians  and  dictionaries  come  along  in  its  track 
behind,  judging  of  it 

"The  maker  of  technical  words  ought  to  be  an  interpreter  of  the 
spiiit  which  permanently  governs  the  whole  language.  For  this  rea- 
son he  must  look  back  to  the  primitive  times  of  the  language,  and 
must  follow  in  the  true  path  of  its  course  of  development.  If,  in 
investigating  these  original  sources,  he  discovers  any  early-forgotten 
word,  he  should  bring  this  into  public  notice  and  use  again.  To  re- 
produce an  ancient  word,  apparently  dead,  is  a  real  increase  and 
strengthening  of  the  language.  No  word  should  be  considered  dead, 
while  the  language  is  not  dead ;  nor  obsolete,  as  long  as  the  language 
retains  its  youthful  strength.  Buried  roots,  which  are  still  alive,  and 
can  throw  out  a  vigorous  growth  of  new  stems,  twigs,  and  leaves, 
brii^  blessing  and  prosperity.  The  shoots  and  sprouts  of  the  old 
roots  proclaim  a  new  spring,  after  the  long  cold  of  winter.  Thus  the 
language  will  free  itself  firom  botching  and  patchwork,  and  will  again 
become  pure  and  strong.  Without  such  protection  of  its  original 
roots,  the  language  will  become  overburdened,  like  a  baggage-horse 
or  beast  of  burthen,  and  must  at  last  succumb  under  its  heavy  load 
of  unsuitable  additions.  Every  ancient  word  brought  into  use  anew 
is  an  abundant  fountain,  which  feeds  the  navigable  rivers,  digs  deeper 
the  mountain-valley,  and  indicates  the  coming  of  the  floods.  The 
word  *  Turn '  may  serve  as  an  example.  From  this  word  have  been 
formed,  and  are  now  in  use,  tumen,  mittumen,  vortumen,  einturnetf, 
wettumen ;  Turner,  Mittumer,  Vortumer,  tumerisch ;  tumlustig,  tum- 
fertig,  tummiide,  tumfisml,  tumreif,  tumstark ;  Turnkunst,  Turnkunstler, 
tumkunstlerisch  ;  -Turnkunde,  Tumlehre,  Tumgeschichte,  Tnrnanstalt ; 
and  many  others.'^ 

This  preface  is  followed  by  a  valuable  and  clear  description  of  the 
separate  Turning  exercises,  and  of  the  games  practiced ;  and  instruc- 
tions on  the  establishment  and  organization  of  a  Turning-ground. 

After  these  come  valuable  general  information  and  instruction  on 
Turning  institutions,  teachers,  d?a    If  the  proverb  is  ever  true,  it  is 
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true  of  Jahn,  that  the  style  is  the  man.  Whoever  would  character* 
ize  him,  must  do  it  bj  giving  matter  from  his  works,  in  his  own 
words.     Accordingly,  I  give  the  following  extracts  from  him : — 

"  The  Turning  system  would  re-establish  the  lost  symmetry  of  hu- 
man development ;  would  connect  a  proper  bodily  training  with  mere 
exclusive  intellectual  cultivation ;  would  supply  the  proper  counteract- 
ing influence  to  the  prevailing  over-refinement ;  and  would  comprehend 
and  influence  the  whole  man,  by  means  of  a  social  mode  of  living 
for  the  young. 

^  As  long  as  men  here  below  have  a  body,  and  while  a  corporeal  life 
is  necessary  to  their  earthly  existence — which,  if  without  strength  and 
capacity,  endurance  and  power  of  continued  exertion,  skill,  and  adapt* 
ability,  becomes  a  mere  inefficient  shadow — so  long  must  the  Turning 
system  be  an  important  department  of  human  education.  It  is  in- 
comprehensible how  this  art — so  useful  for  health  and  life,  a  protec- 
tion, a  shield,  and  a  preparation  for  war — should  have  been  so  long 
neglected.  But  these  sins  of  an  earlier  rude  and  thoughtless  time 
have  now  been  more  or  less  visited  upon  every  man.  And  thus  the 
Turning  system  is  a  subject  of  universal  human  interest,  and  is  im- 
portant every  where,  where  mortal  men  live  upon  the  earth.  But 
still  its  special  form  and  discipline  must  be  peculiarly  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  national  and  popular  character.  It  must  assume  such 
a  form  as  is  given  it  by  the  time  and  the  people ;  by  the  influences  of 
climate,  locality,  country,  and  nation.  It  is  intimately  connected  with 
people  and  fatherland ;  and  must  remain  in  the  closest  connection 
with  them.  Nor  can  it  prosper  except  among  an  independent  people ; 
it  is  appropriate  only  to  freemen.  A  slaveys  body  is  a  constraint  and 
a  prison  to  a  human  soul. 

^  Every  Turning  institution  is  a  place  for  exercising  the  bodily  pow- 
ers, a  school  of  industry  in  manly  activity,  a  place  of  chivalrous  con- 
test, an  aid  to  education,  a  protection  to  the  health,  and  a  public 
benefit.  It  is  constantly  and  interchangeably  a  place  of  teaching  and 
of  learning.  In  an  unbroken  circle,  follow  constantly  after  each  other 
direction,  exemplification,  instruction,  independent  investigation,  prac- 
tice, emulation,  and  further  instruction.  Thus  the  Turners  learn  their 
occupation,  not  from  hearsay,  nor  from  following  after  some  transient 
expression.  They  have  lived  in  and  with  their  work ;  have  investi- 
gated it,  proved  it,  demonstrated  it,  experienced  it,  and  perfected  It 
It  awakens  all  the  dormant  powers,  and  secures  a  self-confidence  and 
readiness  which  are  never  found  at  a  loss.  The  powers  grow  only 
slowly ;  the  strength  increases  gradually ;  activity  is  gained  by  little 
and  little;  a  difficult  feat  is  often  attempted  in  vain,  until  it  is  at  last 
attained  by  harder  labor,  greater  efibrt,  and  unwearied  industry. 
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Thos  the  will  it  brought  past  the  wrong  path  of  obstinacy,  to  the 
hat»t  of  perseveranoe,  in  which  is  based  all  success.  We  carry  a  di- 
vine consciousness  in  the  breast,  when  we  realize  that  we  can  do 
whatever  we  choose,  if  we  only  tnli.  To  see  what  others  have  at 
last  found  possible,  arouses  the  pleasant  hope  of  also  accomplishing 
the  same.  In  the  Turning  association,  boldness  is  at  home.  Where 
others  are  exercising  in  emulation  with  us,  all  exertion  is  easy,  all 
labor  is  pleasure.  Each  it  the  siune  time  strengthens  the  others  by 
hts  labor,  and  conBrms  his  own  powers,  and  encourages  and  elevates 
himself.  Thus  the  .example  of  each  becomes  a  model  for  the  rest, 
and  accomplishes  iftore  than  a  thousand  lessons.  No  real  deed  was 
ever  without  result 

^  The  director  of  a  Turning  institution  undertakes  a  high  duty ; 
and  should  approve  himself  thoroughly  whether  he  is  competent  to 
so  important  an  office.  He  must  cherish  and  protect  the  simplicity 
of  the  young,  that  it  may  not  be  injured  by  untimely  precocity.  The 
youthful  heart  will  be  more  open  to  him  than  to  any  one  else.  He 
will  see,  without  concealment,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  young, 
their  wishes  and  tendencies,  their  impulses  and  passions,  all  the 
morning-dreams  of  youthful  life.  He  stands  nearest  to  the  young; 
and  therefore  should  be  their  guardian  and  counselor,  their  protection 
and  support,  and  their  adviser  for  future  life.  Future  men  are 
intrusted  to  his  care ;  future  pillars  of  the  state,  lights  of  the  church, 
ornaments  of  the  fatherland.  He  must  be  subservient  to  no  tempo- 
rary spirit  of  the  age,  nor  to  the  condition  of  the  great  world,  so  often 
plunged  in  error.  He  who  is  not  thoroughly  penetrated  with  a 
childlike  spirit,  and  national  feelings,  should  never  take  charge  of  a 
Turning  institution.     It  is  a  holy  work  and  life. 

"  Hb  reward  will  consist  merely  in  the  consciousness  of  having  per- 
formed his  duty.  Old  age  comes  more  slowly  upon  us  among  the 
sports  of  the  young.  Even  in  the  worst  of  times  we  can  keep  our 
faith,  love,  and  hope  when  we  see  the  fatherland  renewing  itself  in 
the  growth  of  the  young.  The  teacher  of  Turning  must  abstain  from 
pretenses ;  for  every  juggler  can  better  deceive  the  outer  world  than 
he  can. 

^  Good  morals  must  be  more  implicitly  the  rule  of  action  in  the 
Turning-ground  than  even  wise  laws  elsewhere.  The  highest  pen- 
alty inflicted  must  always  be  exclusion  from  the  Turning  association. 

*^  It  can  not  be  too  often  nor  too  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind 
of  every  Turner,  who  lives  such  a  hfe  as  he  ought  and  who  showp 
lumself  an  able  man,  that  no  one  is  under  heavier  obligations  than 
he  to  live  a  noble  life,  both  in  body  and  in  mind.  Least  of  all  should 
he  daim  to  be  free  from  any  requirement  of  virtuey  becau^a  ha  ia 
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strong  of  body.  Virtuous  and  accomplished,  pure  and  active,  chaste 
and  bold,  truthful  and  warlike,  should  be  his  rules  of  action.*  Bold, 
free,  joyous,  and  pious  is  the  realm  of  the  Turner.  The  universal 
code  of  the  moral  law  is  his  rule  of  conduct.  To  dishonor  another 
would  disgrace  him.  To  become  a  model,  an  example,  is  what  he 
should  strive  afler.  His  chief  lessons  are  these :  To  seek  the  utmost 
symmetry  in  development  and  cultivation;  to  be  industrious;  to 
learn  thoroughly ;  to  intermeddle  with  nothing  unmanly ;  to  permit 
himself  to  be  enticed  by  no  seductions  of  pleasure,  dissipation,  or 
amusement,  such  as  are  unsuitable  for  the  young.  And  such  admo- 
nitions and  warnings  should  be  given  in  such  terms  as  to  insure  a 
school  of  virtue  from  becoming  one  of  vice. 

'*  But,  again,  it  should  not  be  concealed,  that  the  highest  and  holiest 
duty  of  a  German  boy  or  German  youth  is  to  become  and  to  remain  a 
German  man ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  labor  efficiently  for  his  people 
and  his  fatherland,  and  with  credit  to  his  ancestors,  the  rescuers  of 
the  world.  Secret  youthful  sins  will  thus  best  be  avoided  by  setting 
before  the  young,  as  the  object  of  attainment,  growth  into  good  men. 
The  waste  of  the  powers  and  years  of  youth  in  enervating  amuse- 
ments, animal  riot,  burning  lust,  and  be&stly  debauchery,  will  cease  as 
soon  as  the  young  recognize  the  idea  of  the  feelings  of  manly  life. 
But  all  education  is  useless  and  idle,  which  leaves  the  pupil  to  disap- 
pear, like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  in  the  waste  folly  of  a  fancied  cosmopoli- 
tanism, and  does  not  confirm  him  in  patriotic  feeling.  And  thus, 
even  in  the  worst  period  of  the  French  domination,  love  of  king  and 
fatherland  were  preached  to,  and  impressed  upon,  the  youths  of  the 
Turning  association.  Any  one  who  does  any  thing  foolish  or  insultr 
ing  to  the  German  manners  or  language,  in  words  or  actions,  either 
privately  or  publicly,  should  first  be  admonished,  then  warned,  and, 
if  he  does  not  then  cease  his  un-German  actions,  he  should  be  driven 
away  from  the  Turning-ground,  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  No  one 
ought  to  enter  a  Turning  association  who  is  knowingly  a  perverter  of 
German  nationality,  and  praises,  loves,  promotes,  or  defends  foreign 
manners. 

'*  With  such  principles  did  the  Turning  societies  strengthen,  train, 
arm,  encourage,  and  roan  themselves  for  the  jatherland,  in  the  gloomy, 
sultry  times  of  the  devil.  Nor  did  faith,  love,  or  hope  desert  them 
for  a  moment.  *  Qod  deserts  no  German  I '  has  always  been  their 
motto.  In  war,  none  of  them  staid  at  home,  except  those  too  young. 
and  too  weak — and  they  were  not  idle.  The  Turning  institution,  in 
those  three  years,  offered  up  costly  sacrifices;  they  lie  upon  the 
battle-fields,  from  the  gates  of  Berlin  even  to  the  hostile  capital." 

*  Thete  couplet  tre  aUltenttive  io  the  orlfiiuU.— TVmm. 
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It  is  diflScult  to  select  portions  from  Jahn^s  book  for  the  purpoae  of 
describing  bim  and  bis  work,  for  all  is  cbaracteristic ;  tbe  book  and 
autbor  are  cast  in  one  mold.*  Its  work  is,  in  tbe  fullest  sense  of  tbe 
Nrords,  wbat  it  purports  to  be — a  German  Turning  system,  in  wbicb  a 
system  of  gymnastic  exercises,  complete  witbin  itself,  is  set  fortb  with 
sound  judgment,  vivid  style,  and  correct  tact.  It  is  not  a  wearisome, 
metbodical,  elementary  joint-gymnastics  for  dolls ;  nor  does  it  treat 
exclusively  of  bodily  exercises,  but  discusses  witb  great  earnestness  tbe 
moral  atmospbere  of  tbe  Turning  organization. 

Tbe  Turning  system  soon  spread  from  Berlin  tbrougbout  Northern 
Germany,  and  a  large  part  of  Southern  Germany.  Turning  excur- 
sions bad  much  influence  in  producing  this  result  Next  to  Berlin, 
Breslau  bad  tbe  largest  number  of  Turners— some  eight  hundred. 
At  that  city,  students.  Catholic  and  Protestant  seminary  pupils,  the 
pupils  of  four  gymnasia,  officers  and  professors,  frequented  the  Turn- 
ing-ground. At  their  head  were  Harnisch  and  Massmann;  while 
Director  Mdnnich  (of  Hofwyl)  and  Wolfgang  Menzel,  then  students, 
were  among  the  assistant  teachers.  Singing  flourished.  On  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  afternoons,  after  exercising  from  three  to  seven, 
the  whole  company  returned  singing  to  the  city.  Tbe  first  half  of 
the  four  hours,  Turning  exercises  was  there  used  in  the  drill,  and  the 
other  half  in  the  other  exercises,  especially  games ;  an  arrangement 
which  is  better  than  to  begin  with  tbe  more  inspiriting  portion  of  the 
exercises,  and  to  end  with  the  more  serious  and  laborious  drill. 

Jabn's  judicious  distinction  between  the  Turning  school  and  Turn- 
ing exercises  is  one  that  might  well  be  introduced  in  other  subjects. 

For  instance,  in  teaching  singing,  tbe  first  half  of  the  lesson  might 
be  occupied  in  singing  the  scale,  ^c,  and  the  other  half  with  singing 
songs,  ^c,  which  be  bad  learned  before. 

We  very  often  bear  much  said,  at  tbe  present  day,  of  the  opposi- 
tion between  an  artificial  organization  and  a  human  development.  On 
this  subject  the  mistaken  opinion  often  prevails  that  the  intelligent, 
efficient  human  will  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  counteracted  by  tbe 
course  of  historical  development.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  the 
question  is  only.  Whether  that  will  was  in  harmony  with  tbe  devel- 
opment and  tendency  of  tbe  people,  or  not  If  not  it  is  true  that  its 
only  result  is  a  vain  endeavor  to  eflect  sometliing.  This  was  the 
case,  for  instance,  when  Brutus  endeavored  to  free  Rome  by  the 
assassination  of  Caesar.     But  what  one  of  God's  commissioned  mea- 

*  Thut  I  hftTe  unwitllnf  Ijr  l«ft  out  Jahn's  obterratlont  about  national  feirtlTftla,  Ttominf 
■cboolf,  further  exercivfi^  eottoine,  Ac. 
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leDgen  can  do,  when  in  harmoDj  with  the  age,  is  shown  hy  Luther's 
Reformation. 

It  was  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Turning  system,  that 
it  was  an  affiiir  artificially  contrived,  not  a  natural  outgrowth.  It  is 
true  that  it  grew  quickly;  fruits  naturally  ripen  rapidly  in  hot 
weather.  The  period  from  1810  to  1813,  when  Turning  grew  up, 
was  certainly  hot  enough.  Was  the  fire  burning  under  the  ashes  all 
tlie  time  from  1806,  which  broke  into  a  fame  in  1813  ?  Ever  after 
the  defeat  of  Jena,  a  deep  grief  was  burning  in  the  hearts  of  all  Ger- 
man men  and  youth.  The  longing  to  free  the  beloved  German 
fatherland,  to  renew  its  ancient  glory,  nourished  among  them  a  pow- 
erful mutual  bond  of  the  truest  love.  And  the  early  Turners  were 
among  those  included  in  this  bond. 

Their  interested  participation  was  nothing  artificial,  but  merely  the 
natural  fruit  of  their  earnest  patriotism.  This  appears  clearly  enough 
from  Jahn's  account  of  the  first  beginning  of  the  Turning  system.  It 
was  this  community  of  feeling  and  ideals  which  made  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  so  rapid.  There  grew  up,  at  the  same  time  with  it,  a 
technical  language,  so  appropriate  that,  instead  of  quickly  going  out 
of  fiishion,  as  artificial  things  do,  it  is  at  present,  thirty-seven  years 
after  its  appearance,  entirely  received  and  current. 

Together  with  this  first  natural  development  of  the  Turning 
system,  there  came  up  also  a  reaction  against  many  received  and  uni- 
versal customs  and  manners.  This  necessarily  aroused  enemies,  and 
the  more  because  the  Turners  frequently  overpassed  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  and  made  Turning  identical  with  a  warfare  against  all 
ancient  errors.  This  was  particularly  the  case  after  the  war  of 
freedom. 

These  errors  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the 
Turning  system;  and  they  endeavored  to  remedy  tliem,  whenever 
and  however  they  could.  This  apppears,  for  instance,  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  address  to  the  students,  delivered  at  the 
Wartburg  festival*  by  a  man  whose  liberal  views  are  universally 
known ;  namely,  Oken.  He  said :  ^  Beware  of  the  delusion  that  upon 
you  depends  the  existence,  and  continuance,  and  honor  of  Germany. 
Germany  depends  only  upon  herself  as  a  whole.  Each  class  of  men 
is  only  one  member  of  the  body  called  State,  and  contributes  to  its 
support  only  so  much  as  its  circumstances  permit  You  are  yet 
young,  and  have  no  other  duty  than  so  to  conduct  yourselves  that 
yon  may  g^w  up  aright;  to  train  yourselves;  not  to  injure  youiw 
selves  by  foolish  practices ;  to  apply  yourselves,  without  permitting 
yonr  attention  to  be  diverted  to  any  thing  else,  to  this  purpose  which 
lies  straight  before  you.    The  state  is  at  present  not  concerned  with 
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you ;  it  has  to  do  with  you  only  ia  that  you  may  hereafter  become 
active  members  of  it.  You  have  no  need  of  discussing  what  ought 
or  ought  not  to  happen  in  the  state ;  it  is  only  proper  for  you  to  con- 
sider how  you  shall  yourselves  in  future  act  in  it,  and  how  you  may 
worthily  prepare  yourselves  to  do  so.  In  short,  all  that  you  do 
should  be  done  only  with  reference  to  yourselves,  to  your  life  as 
students ;  and  all  else  should  be  avoided,  as  foreign  to  your  occupa- 
tions and  your  life,  in  order  that  your  setting  out  in  life  may  not  be 
ridiculous." 

These  words  point  out  clearly  the  mistaken  road  by  which  the 
students  afterward  departed  further  and  further  from  the  right  road. 
But  they  should  not  bear  all  the  blame. 

If  a  child  has  good  and  bad  qualities,  some  people  will  look  only 
at  the  former,  and  will  foretell  all  manner  of  good  of  him ;  while 
others  will  see  only  the  evil  in  him,  and  will  prophesy  an  evil  future 
for  the  child.  But  any  one,  who  loves  him  truly,  will  consider  how 
to  cherish  his  good  qualities,  and  to  subdue  his  bad  ones. 

Such  a  child,  with  good  qualities,  but  not  without  faulty  was  the 
Turning  system.  Passow,  a  man  of  honesty  and  benevolence,  and 
of  disinterested  activity,  looked  almost  altogether  at  its  bright  side, 
and  in  his  "  Object  of  Turning  "  ( TurnzUl)  expressed  hopes  quite  too 
great ;  it  might  almost  be  said  that  he  spoke  ill-luck  to  the  child. 
Blame  always  follows  excessive  praise ;  praise  must  absolutely  state 
the  truth,  must  contain  a  just  estimate  of  things. 

My  friend  Steffens,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  only  the  dark  side,  the 
evils  of  the  system ;  and  he  wrote  his  "  Caricatures^^  {Carkaiuren^) 
and  his  "  Object  of  Turning^  ( Tumziel,)  which  was  directed  against 
Passow's  **  TurmielP  This  talented  man  had  lived  all  his  life  in  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  science  and  art ;  and  this  new  system  seemed  to 
him  to  be  cold  and  even  inimical  to  every  thing  which  he  loved  best. 
Jahn's  rough,  harsh,  strong  character  was  not  agreeable  to  him ;  in 
the  bitter  censoriousness  of  many  of  the  Turners,  he  naturally  saw  a 
hasty,  presumptuous  endeavor  to  improve  the  world ;  in  their  disre- 
spect for  many  eminent  men,  unruly  vulgarity ;  and  in  their  German 
manners,  only  an  affectation  of  them. 

Thus  there  broke  out  in  Breslau  a  violent  contest  hetween  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  Turners,*  which  called  out  many  other 

*  This  contest,  in  which  I  also  took  part,  Steffens  has  described  in  his  Memoirs.  SCcffeM 
exercised  a  most  profound  and  kindljr  influence  upon  my  life;  for  which  I  shall  forever  be 
frateful  to  him.  He  was  mjr  instructor  and  mj  brother-in-law ;  and  for  eight  years  we  llTed 
■s  fiiithfui  colleagues  together,  in  the  same  house  at  Breslau.  And  now  suddenly  we  came 
Into  opposition  to  each  other.  Our  lasting,  and  mutual,  and  heartfelt  lore  was  inch  that  it 
ean  not  be  described  how  much  we  both  suffered  from  this  truly  tragic  relatioD.  My  frieoda 
■t  Breslau  even  advised  me  to  leave  the  place.  When  Steffens  visited  me,  elgtiteeii  yean 
afterward,  at  Brlange n,  we  there  quietly  reviewed  the  evil  daya  at  Brcelaii.    This,  oar  hut 
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publications  besides  Passow^s  and  Steffens\  only  part  of  which  would 
now  have  any  historical  interest.  A  work  of  permanent  value  on  the 
subject  is  that  of  Captain  von  Schmeling,  on  Turning  and  the  Land- 
wehr;  in  which  he  showed  how  Turning  was  a  valuable  preparatory 
school  for  the  training  of  the  militia  men.*  Harnisch  wrote  **  Turn- 
ing in  its  Universal  Relations,^  (Das  Tumen  in  Seinen  Alheitigen 
Verkaltnissen.) 

In  a  dialogue  entitled  "  Taming  and  the  State^\  I  defended  Jahn 
and  the  Turning  system  from  the  charge  of  being  Jacobinical,  and  of 
hate  toward  France ;  and,  in  some  others,  against  those  who  charged 
it  widi  being  anti-Chnstian.  But  this  controversy  was  warmly  carried 
on  in  other  places  besides  Silesia.  Amdt  wrote  powerfully  in  favor 
of  Turning.^  The  physician  Eonen,  in  Berlin,  w.ote  upon  its  medical 
importance  ;  §  not  to  mention  many  other  publications. 

During  this  controversy,  the  Prussian  government  showed  great 
and  deep  interest  in  the  Turning  system.  A  plan  had  even  been 
prepared  for  the  establishment  of  Turning-grounds  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  But  on  the  ver}'  day  when  this  was  to  have  been 
laid  before  the  king  for  his  approval  the  news  of  Sand's  murder  of 
Eotzebue  reached  Berlin,  and  the  approval  was  withheld.  This  was 
the  first  fruit  of  that  unhappy  deed. 

Many  years  passed  before  Turning  was  again  freely  practiced  in 
Prussia.  In  Wurtemberg  alonel  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  main- 
tained down  to  the  present  day.  In  Bavaria  the  present  monarch,  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne,  took  the  system  under  his  protection, 
and  employed  Massroann  to  have  a  Turning  institution  erected  at 
Munich. 

IV.     TBAINIMO   or  THE  IEN8U. 

Rousseau,  in  ^^  Emile^  discussed  the  education  of  the  senses.^ 

earthljr  meeting,  seemefl  to  me  to  Join  immediately  oa  to  the  earljr  youthful  intercoune  of 
thirt/'three  jreart  before ;  and  I  felt  myself  drawn  to  him  by  a  love  which  bad  lasted  through 
good  and  evil  times,  and  which  will  outlive  death,  because  it  is  stronger  than  death. 

*  At  a  later  period,  in  1843,  Dr.  MUnnich  wrote  "*■  Turning  and  Military  Service^"  (Has 
TTurnen  und  der  KriegmHentt^)  in  which  he  clearly  stated  the  important  relation  between  the 
two.  W.  Menzel,  in  his  treatise,  **  Bodily  Training  fmm  the  Point  of  View  of  National 
Seanomy,'*  (Die  KHrperSibung  out  dem  Geeiehtopun/ct  der  Nationaf9konomie,)  has  earnestly 
recommended  Turning,  as  a  means  of  educating  defenders  of  the  fiuherland. 

t  See  my    *' Miocettaneouo    Writing*,"  (Vermiochu  Sehriften.)     First  printed  in  tb« 
Sil^sian  "  Provincial  Qatette,^'  (ProvintialUdt'em.) 

t  ^SpirU  of  the  Age,'*  (Cfeiet  der  Zeit,)  vol.  4,  1618.  Reprinted  with  the  title  ^Turning; 
mith  an  Appendix^"  (Dao  Tumvoeatn  neUt  eintn  Anhango.)  By  E.  M.  Arndt.  Lelpslg, 
1812.    A  most  valuable  work. 

§  *'  Life  and  Turning,  Timing  and  Life,'*  {Leben  und  Tumen^  TVmeii  und  Leben  ) 
By  von  Kiineir.    Berlin,  1817. 

I  A  nan  of  noble  character  and  full  of  love  for  Germany  and  the  German  youth,  Profcawr 
Klumpp,  established  the  Btutrgart  Turning  Institution,  and  conducted  it  for  many  yearSi  In 
1843  he  wrttte  his  valuable  treatise,  **  Taming  ;  a  Movement  for  Cferman  National  Devdep- 
■MM/,"  (Dae  Tmmen  ;  ein  Deuteck-Nationalee  EnlwicJdunge-Moment.') 

1  I  have  gone  mi  re  Into  detail  on  this  point  ip  ray  chspter  on  BmHe,  whico  lecw 
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According  to  him,  all  the  senses  should  be  caltivated ;  the  eye,  in 
estimating  magnitudes  and  distances,  and  in  drawing  geometrical 
figures ;  the  touch,  in  judging  by  means  of  feeling,  which  the  blind 
learn  to  do  remarkably ;  &g. 

In  this  department  of  gymnastics,  Guts  Muths  substantially  followed 
Rousseau.  He  assigned  to  the  senses  a  remarkable  office;  namely, 
to  ^  awaken,  from  the  slumber  of  non-existence,  the  child,  at  first 
asleep  in  its  quiet  bosom.**  The  emptiness  and  impossibility  of 
Lockers  opinion,  that  man  is  at  first  a  mere  sheet  of  white  paper,  is 
made  very  clear  and  evident  by  Guts  Muths'  expression. 

**  The  soul  of  the  young  citizen  of  the  world,"  says  Guts  Muths,  in 
another  place,  ^  yet  lies  in  the  profound  slumber  which  comes  with  it 
out  of  its  condition  of  non-existence.^  The  mind  becomes  at  first 
sufk^ptible  of  powerful  impressions  on  the  feelings ;  and  then  becomes 
more  and  more  awakened,  and  capable  of  more  and  more  delicate 
impressions.  '*  But,  as  the  gradations  of  impressions  on  the  senses, 
from  the  most  violent  to  the  most  delicate  of  which  we  can  conceive, 
are  immeasurable,  so  is  the  re6nement  of  our  susceptibility  to  such 
impressions  also  possible  to  an  immeasurable  degree.'*  All  the  life 
long,  the  mind  is  becoming  constantly  susceptible  to  fainter  and 
fainter  impressions ;  that  is,  more  awake." 

Guts  Muths'  idea  of  training  the  senses  is  thus  the  sharpening  of 
them ;  as  also  appears  from  the  examples  of  it  which  he  gives.  The 
boys  are  made  to  shut  their  eyes  and  feel  of  letters,  6gures,  the  devices 
on  coins,  ^c.  Seeing  must  be  trained  by  cultivating  the  vision  of 
small  things  and  distant  things.  The  children  are  ^  to  follow  Nature 
even  to  her  minutest  objects,  even  those  scarcely  visible  to  the  eye.'* 
"The  pupil,"  he  says,  *♦  should  observe  not  only  the  coarser  parts  of 
flowers,  but  his  eye  should  pierce  even  their  minutest  portions.  He 
should  study  the  absorbent  vessels,  the  structure  of  the  skin,  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  trees,  many  kinds  of  seeds ;  the  reproductive  organs  of 
plants,  the  pollen,  anthers,  &c."  He  should  be  able  to  recognize  a 
flower  or  a  stone  at  thirty  paces  and  a  tree  at  from  a  hundred  to  a 
thousand  paces.  His  ear  should  be  trained  not  only  by  music,  but 
'*  be  should  observe  the  sound  of  laden  and  empty  vehicles,  of  the 
squeaking  of  doors,"  &c.  If  the  keenness  of  the  senses,  their  sus- 
ceptibility, were  the  measure  of  their  improvement,  those  who  are 
disordered  in  their  nerves  would  surpass  the  most  practiced  senses  of 
the  healthy.  They  are  annoyed  by  the  least  and  most  distant  noise ; 
and  distinguish  its  exact  nature  only  too  well.  If  the  pupils  of  Guts 
Muths  could  distinguish  by  the  touch,  with  their  eyes  closed,  between 
gold  and  silver  coins,  this  was  far  outdone  by  a  sick  person,  who 
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became  uneasy  when  anj  one,  even  without  his  knowledge,  brought 
a  silver  spoon  near  him. 

The  American  Indians,  as  is  well  known,  whose  mode  of  life  is 
little  better  than  that  of  animals,  surpass  most  Europeans  in  the 
keenness  of  their  senses ;  and  thus,  according  to  Rousseau  and  Guts 
Muths,  the  Caribs  and  Iroquois  should  be  valued  as  our  models. 
They  might  equally  as  well  have  proposed  the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  the 
nose  of  a  hound,  <&c.,  as  ideals.  I  have  expressed  my  views 
already  upon  such  doctrines  as  to  bodily  training,  particularly  that 
of  the  senses,  in  the  following  a)*horisms,  in  which  I  have  described 
an  ideal  of  the  cultivation  of  the  senses. 

The  ancient  legends  clearly  expressed  the  difference  between 
mere  animal  strength  of  body  and  the  human  intellectual  strength  of 
body,  by  making  their  giants — huge,  stupid,  uncouth  masses  of  flesh — 
be  conquered  by  knights,  smaller  in  body,  but  of  keener  intellects.  Are 
then  tigers  models  for  springing,  apes  for  climbing,  and  birds  for  flying? 
are  they  inaccessible  ideals,  to  which  the  gymnast  should  look  up 
M'ith  resignation  and  longing  ?  We  m'ght  like  very  well  to  fly,  but 
not  in  the  form  of  a  crow  or  a  stork ;  we  would  be  angels.  We 
would  prefer  to  live  imperfect,  in  a  higher  grade  of  existence,  with 
the  sense  of  capacity  for  development,  than  to  fall  back  into  a  more 
complete  but  lower  grade,  behind  us  and  below  us.  Cxsar  despised 
being  the  first  man  in  a  small  village,  because  he  felt  himself  capable 
of  being  the  first  man  in  Rome.  In  like  manner,  the  Turning  system 
contemns  a  lower  animal  development,  because  a  higher  human  one 
is  accessible  to  it. 

If  the  eye  were  only  a  corporeal  mirror  of  the  visible  world,  it 
would  represent  equally  well  or  equally  ill  the  most  different  things, 
according  to  the  bodily  health  and  strength,  or  sickness  and  weak- 
ness, of  its  condition.  But  it  is  an  organ  of  intellectual  susceptibility ; 
of  not  only  a  bodily  but  also  an  intellectual  union  with  things.  And 
accordingly  it  is  a  well-grounded  usage  in  language  by  which  we  say 
**  to  have  keen  eyes ; "  and  "  to  have  an  eye  for  "  particular  things, 
such  as  plants,  animals,  &c  The  former  indicates  bodily  health  and 
strength;  the  latter  points  to  an  original  spiritual  relation  between 
the  eye  and  certain  things,  trained  by  close  study. 

The  same  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  other  senses.  The  art  of  cul- 
tivating the  senses  has  only  to  a  very  small  extent  any  thing  to  do 
with  what  increases  their  corporeal  strengUi — as,  for  instance,  with 
medical  rules  for  taking  care  of  and  strengthening  the  eyes. 

It  has  much  more  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
•UBceptibility  of  each  of  the  seosea.    Therefore  it  begins  not  ^ith 
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the  Arbitrary,  Otte-flided  cultivation  of  one  sense,  which  tends  to  di- 
minish the  susceptibility  of  the  others ;  and  still  less  does  it  direct  one 
setase  arbitrarily  to  one  single  class  of  objects,  as  the  eyes  to  plants  or 
sniroals  exclusively.  For  this  would  cripple  the  intellectual  applica- 
tion of  the  senses  to  tilings  of  other  kinds.  But  if  the  teacher  has 
b^fun,  as  the  unirersal  microcosmic  character  of  e\ery  well-organized 
dliM  reqniree,  with  as  general  a  cultivation  of  all  his  senses  as  is 
possible,  and  then  observes  a  prominent  and  stronger  activity  in  one 
sense,  or  an  especial  applicability  of  it  to  some  one  department  of  the 
visiUe  world,  as  of  the  eye  to  minerals,  d^c,  then  only  may  he  under- 
take the  cultivation  of  that  one  sense  or  susceptibility,  as  a  peculiar 
talent 

If  now  the  intellectual  senses  are  supplied  by  the  external  senses 
with  an  abundance  of  intuitions  of  all  kinds,  the  impressions  thus 
received  gradually  ripen,  and  desire  to  be  brought  to  the  light  of 
day.  Thus  a  little  child  speaks  words  which  it  has  often  heard  its 
mother  use,  then  sings  what  it  has  often  heard  sung,  and  tries  to  draw 
what  it  has  often  seen. 

With  every  receptive  organ  nature  has  coupled  a  producing  or 
representing  one,  or  even  more ;  in  order  that  man  may  not  be  solitary 
in  the  midst  of  his  inward  wealth,  but  may  communicate  with  others. 
He  can,  in  many  ways,  represent  a  known  object,  whose  picture  is 
visible  to  his  mind ;  he  can  describe  it  in  writing,  act  it,  Ac. 

The  development  of  the  susceptibility  to  impressions  must  naturally 
precede  that  of  the  power  of  representing.  Hearing  must  precede 
speaking  and  singing ;  seeing,  painting,  ^o.  There  exists  a  sympathy, 
as  is  well  known,  between  the  susceptible  organs  and  the  correspond- 
ing representing  ones ;  of  the  organs  of  hearing  with  those  of  speech, 
of  those  of  vision  with  the  hand,  &q.  The  use  of  the  receiving  organs 
seems  to  produce  a  secret,  quiet  growth  of  the  representing  ones, 
though  these  latter  be  not  directly  practiced. 

In  many  trades,  the  apprentice  is  made  to  look  on  for  a  whole 
year,  before  putting  his  hand  to  the  wofk.  When  his  eye  thus 
becomes  intelligent,  the  hand  follows  it  sympathetically.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  example  might  be  followed  in  all  the  cultivation  of 
the  senses. 

The  teacher  who  tries  to  cultivate  receptivity  and  power  of  repri^ 
senting  together,  who  requires  the  pupil  to  furnish  an  expression  im- 
mediately after  the  impression  is  made,  mistakes  Nature,  who  requires 
a  quiet,  undisturl)ed  condition  of  (he  senses  for  their  receptive  ofBoe, 
and  usually  a  slow  development  of  the  power  of  representing. 

It  IS  said  of  some  of  the  North  American  Indians  that  the  dr>el- 
4>pment  of  th^  senses 'ilutii^hes,  for'those  Whb  would  combine  them 
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irt&  ^dily  exercises,  a  model  wbidi  never  can  t>e  equaled.  It  is 
true  Chat,  according  to  the  accounts  of  travelers,  they  surpass  Euro- 
peans in  keenness  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell.  But  are  they  there- 
fore models  of  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  f 

This  is  confusing  the  idea  of  a  liuman  cultivation  of  the  senses  with 
an  animafl  one ;  corpored  perfection  of  the  senses  with  intellectual. 
The  preceding  observations  liave  !(hown  how  different  these  are ;  exam- 
ples will  make  the  difference  still  more  evident 

There  are  many  men  wbo  have  hearing  so  keen  as  to  distinguidi 
faint  sounds  at  a  very  great  distance,  but  Who  have  no  feeling  at  all 
for  pure  or  beautiflil  music  There  are  most  accurate  piano-tuners 
and  music-roasters,  who  can  distinguish  every  fault  in  any  instrument 
amongst  a  full  orchestra ;  but  who,  notwithstanding  this  fineness  of 
ear,  are  so  destitute  of  an  intellectual  ear  for  music  as  to  prefer  the 
most  vulgar  sort  of  it 

There  are,  again,  otbers  who  can  not  tune  any  instrument  accu- 
rately, and  still  less  guide  an  orchestra ;  who  are  inspired  by  good 
music,  and  show  distinct  dislike  to  bad.  Contrast  with  these  keen 
and  delicate  hearers,  Beethoven,  wly)  was  almost  deaf;  and,  again, 
there  was  another  great  harmonist,  who  said  that  perusing  the  scote 
of  a  composition  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  the  execution  of  the 
music,  because  the  latter  never  equded  bis  ideal.  He  was  thus  ca- 
pable of  intellectual  musical  pleasure,  even  had  he  been  completely 
deaf. 

The  case  is  similar  with  the  eyes.  Among  my  mineralogical  pu- 
pils, I  found  some  with  very  healthy  bodily  organs,  who  could  perceive 
the  smallest  objects,  and  still  were  incapable  of  comprehending  forms, 
of  distinguishing  like  from  unlike ;  in  short,  they  had  eyes,  but  did 
not  see.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  others,  whose  eyes  were 
weak,  and  who  were  as  it  were  blind  to  small  crystals,  but  who  felt 
all  the  beauty  of  the  larger  ones,  and  closely  followed  all  their  varie- 
ties of  color.  So,  I  bave  known  exceedingly  short-sighted  young 
men,  who  still  had  the  greatest  taste  for  pictures.  And,  again,  there 
are  many  very  keen-sighted  persons,  who  gaze  without  emotion  on 
the  most  magnificent  pictures,  sculptures,  and  churches. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  bodily  and  the  intellectual 
senses  might  be  illustrated  by  many  other  examples. 

Surely  these  animal  sharp  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Indian  are  not  oqr 
models.  It  is  the  spiritually-illuminated  eyes  of  n  Raphael,  a  ygn 
Eyck,  an  Erwin  von  Stein,  the  divinely-consecrated  ears  qf  Handel 
and  Leo,  which  are  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  senses,  which  are  the  divine  modds  for  men. 
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Regard  was  had  in  the  schools  to  the  cultivation  of  the  senses 
quite  a  long  time  ago;  or  at  least  so  it  would  appear.  'So-called 
''Intuitional  Exercises '^  were  introduced;  Pestalozzi  giving  them  an 
impulse,  especially  in  his  "'Book  for  Mothers'^  " The  child,*'  sajs 
Pestalozzi,  "and  indeed  man  universally,  must  be  first  made  ac- 
quainted with  what  lies  next  him,  before  he  can  attend  to  the  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  what  is  further  off.  The  nearest  visible  object  to 
the  child  is  his  own  body,  and  this  he  should  first  of  all  observe,  under 
the  direction  of  the  mother.  She  must,  with  him,  follow  the 
^Booh  for  Mothers^  step  by  step,  going  through  every  division  and 
subdivision  of  it,  step  by  step,  to  the  furthest  details.^ 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  in  that  work : 

"  The  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  right  foot.  The  middle 
joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  right  foot  The  last  joint  of  the  middle 
toe  of  the  right  foot.  The  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  left 
foot.  The  second  joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  left  foot  The  last 
joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  left  foot 

"  My  body  has  two  limbs  above  and  two  below. 

'*  My  two  upper  limbs  have  two  shoulders,  two  shoulder-joints,  two 
upper-arms,  two  elbows,  two  elbow-joints,  two  fore-arms,  two  wrists, 
and  two  hands. 

^  Each  of  my  two  upper  limbs  has  one  shoulder,  one  shoulder-joint, 
one  upper-arm,  one  elbow,  one  elbow-joint^  one  fore-arm,  one  wrist, 
and  one  hand. 

"  My  two  hands  have  two  wrists,  two  palms,  two  thumbs,  two  fore- 
fingers, two  middle  fingers,  two  ring-fingers,  and  two  little-fingers. 

'^  Each  of  my  two  hands  has  one  wrist,  one  palm,  one  thumb,  one 
fore-finger,  one  middle-finger,  one  ring-finger,  and  one  little-finger. 

"  My  two  palms  have  two  balls  of  the  thumbs ;  each  of  my  two 
palms  has  one  ball  of  the  thumb.*^ 

^  My  two  great  toes  have  four  joints,  two  front  and  two  back ;  four 
knuckles,  two  front  and  two  back ;  and  four  joint-lengths,  two  front 
and  two  back. 

"Each  of  my  two  great  toes  has  two  joints,  one  front  and  one 
back ;  two  knuckles,  one  front  and  one  back ;  and  two  joint-lengthb, 
one  front  and  one  back. 

"  The  ten  fingers  of  my  two  hands  have  twenty-eight  joints,  ten 
first,  eight  middle,  and  ten  last ;  twenty-eight  joint-lengths,  ten  first, 
eight  middle,  and  ten  last ;  and  twenty-eight  knuckles,  ten  first,  eight 
middle,  and  two  last 

"  The  five  fingers  of  one  hand,"  Ac,  Ac. 

It  is  evident  how  infinitely  wearisome  and  unnatural  such  a  mode 
of  observing  and  naming  over  all  the  parts  of  the  body  must  be,  boih 
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to  young  and  old.  And  it  is  an  error  to  take  his  own  body  as  the 
first  object  which  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  child.  Without 
some  natural  or  artificial  mirror,  man  would  not  see  his  face,  and 
some  other  portions  of  his  body,  all  his  life  long.  A  child  is  much 
more  attracted  by  objects  which  stimulate  his  senses  by  color,  bright- 
ness, smell,  or  taste.  Ue  would  very  much  prefer  cherries  or  apples 
to  "  the  middle  joint  of  the  little  toe  of  the  right  foot" 

Several  detected  Pestalozzi's  error.  But,  taking  his  principle  at 
true,  that  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  what  is  nearest  at  hand,  they 
took  subjects  from  the  school-room ;  and  the  doors,  windows,  walls, 
seats,  and  desks  were  observed,  described,  and  named,  down  to  their 
smallest  parts.     I  give  an  example.* 

^  The  school-room  and  what  it  contains. 

a.  Enumeration  of  objects  contained  in  and  about  the  school-room. 

1.  Without  detailed  definition. 

2.  With  detailed  definition;   as,  immovable,  movable,  simple, 

compound,  how  compound  ?  within  reach ;  necessary ;  ao* 
cidentally  pertaining  to  the  room. 

b.  Use  of  articles  in  and  about  the  room. 

c.  Description  of  individual  things,  by  their  color,  their  form,  their 

parts,  the  connection  of  their  parts. 

d.  Materials  of  which  the  separate  things  and  their  parts  are  made." 
The  description  of  the  windows  alone  fills  two  closely-printed  pages. 

It  says,  among  other  things : 

**  The  teacher  should  now  have  each  of  the  separate  parts  of  the 
window  given  in  their  order ;  as,  the  panes,  the  sash,  the  putty,  the 
pulley,  the  button,  the  catch,  the  sash-bolt ;  lastly,  the  whole  window, 
the  window-frame,  the  molding.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Thus  the  whole  window 
lias  been  analyzed,  and  its  parts  considered.  It  only  now  remains  to 
econstruct  it'' 

It  would  be  much  better,  instead  of  all  this  wearisome,  pedantic 
•numeration  and  hyper-pedantic  reconstruction,  to  say,  ^  The  windows 
a  the  school-room  are  long  and  four-sided." 

That  such  a  methodical  and  wearisome  method  of  instruction 
would  throw  active  children  either  into  despair  or  sleep,  is  clear. 
They  had  better  jump  about  over  the  desks  and  seats  in  sport,  than 
to  describe  them  in  this  insufferably-affected  way;  they  had  better 
analyze  perhaps  not  a  whole  window,  but  now  and  then  a  pane,  in 
their  play,  and  let  the  glazier  ^  reconstruct "  it,  than  to  analyze  and 
construct  it  in  words. 

It  is  a  pity  that  something  can  not  be  found  to  use  as  a  subject  of 
instruction  in  the  school  besides  what  the  boys  naturally  learn  in 

•  From  Dei  sel'i  **  9jf9tem  tfEdwcatUm^"  iBniekiaigtlehre,)  3. 2B. 
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their  own  experience.  Tbey  know  the  windows^  and  seiMSf  md  desks, 
withotit  any  teaching ;  and  will  never  eall  a  desk  a  seat)  or  the  eott- 
trary.  For  what  purpoee  ahonlii  be  eoneider  aeparately,  and  name^ 
all  the  parts  of  the  window;  the  piUey,  the  catch,  the  s«k-Mt? 
What  interest  have  they  in  these  ?  Biieh  details  and  aanee  may  be 
left  to  the  glazier,  the  carpenter,  and  the  locksinitb.  £very  trade  is  a 
little  separate  people,  with  a  peeuliar  language ;  but  all  these  separate 
people  understand  each  other,  not  in  their  trade-language,  but  in  the 
language  of  their  country.  Tlie  trade-language  belongs  to  the  pecul- 
iar employment  of  each  trade  f  each  one  has  to  do  with  many  things 
which  have  no  conoem  with  the  others,  and  can  not  concern  them, 
unless  they  neglect  their  own  business.  And  fellow-tradeamen 
discuss  the  matters  of  their  trade,  in  their  peculiar  trade-language. 

Justus  Moser,  who  had  an  eminently  sound  understanding,  says,* 
"  My  miller  played  me  yesterday  a  comical  trick.  He  came  to  my 
window  and  said  that '  there  must  be  four  iron  nuts  on  the  standards 
and  standard-pieces,  opposite  the  crank ;  and  all  the  frames,  boxes, 
bolting-cloths,  and  springs  wanted  fixing ;  one  of  the  iron  post-belts 

will  not  work  any  longer  with  the  shifting-piece,  and  •'    He 

•poke  German,  my  friend,  and  I  understood  well  enough  that  he  was 
talking  about  a  windmill ;  but  I  am  no  windmill- builder,  to  under- 
stand the  thousand  details  of  a  mill^  and  their  names.  But  at  that 
point  the  knave  began  to  laugh,  and  said,  with  a  queer  gesture,  that 
the  pastor  did  the  same  thing  on  Sundays ;  that  he  spoke  nothing 
but  learned  words,  that  took  the  very  hearing  and  seeing  away  from 
the  poor  people ;  and  that  he  would  do  better,  he  thought,  to  do  as 
he  (the  miller)  did,  and  furnish  good  meal  to  the  parish,  and  keep  his 
terms  of  art  for  architects." 

The  application  to  this  sort  of  *'  intuitional  instruction  ^  is  dear ; 
and  is  doubly  forcible  because  the  teachers  are  not  architects,  and 
only  affect  a  knowledge  of  these  technical  matters. 

A  remark  of  Herr  Koth  is  very  true,  and  very  applicable  to  the 
present  object.  He  says,  ^  There  are  many  things  which,  when  rap- 
idly discussed,  on  a  proper  occasion,  are  interesting  to  children ;  when, 
if  studied  by  the  hour,  and  methodically  taught  and  reviewed,  they 
would  be  most  wearisome  to  them.  To  ask,  cursorily,  What  is  the 
difference  between  this  table  and  that  one  ?  is  very  well ;  but  to  be 
staring  at  tables  and  desks,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  describing 
them,  is  quite  another  thing.'' 

The  word  '*  stare  ^  is  precisely  appropriate ;  the  exercise  is  a  lifeless 
and  forced  one.  The  window  and  its  parts  are  reflected  in  the 
•taring  eyes  of  the  stupified  and  wearied   child;   and  his  lifeless 
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repetition  of  what  the  teacher  says  over  to  him  corresponds  with  the 
lifeless  reflection  in  his  eyes. 

Close  consideration  will  show  that  this  sort  of  instruction  is  much 
more  an  exercise  in  languages  than  of  the  senses,  although  one  of  the 
most  unintellectual  kind.  The  intuition  in  the  case  is  only  to  give 
the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  talk ;  and  accordingly  it  makes  little 
difference  what  the  object  exhibited  is,  whether  a  picture  by  Raphael 
or  a  tavern-sign,  the  Strasburg  cathedral  or  a  wretched  stable. 
Words  can  be  made  about  any  thing  aqd  every  thing.  The  inquiry 
is  scarcely  made,  Whether  any  knowledge  is  gained  by  the  intuition ; 
and  not  at  all,  Whether  a  permanent  remembrance  is  insured  of  the 
thing  shown.  Very  few  seem  to  have  an  idea  how  quiet,  undisturb64t 
and  oflen- repeated  the  bodily  intuition  must  be,  in  order  to  the  ob- 
taining of  such  a  recollection,  for  the  mental  assimilation  of  the  thing 
shown ;  and  bow  the  pupiPs  words  should  be  only  the  product  of  this 
assimilation.  No  one  seems  to  consider  this  process  of  real  'genera- 
tion of  words.  A  piece  of  gypsum  is  shown  to  a  boy ;  he  is  made  \0 
repeat  three  times,  "That  is  gypsum ; ^  aqd  then  the  specimen  is  pat 
aside,  and  it  is  fancied  that  the  boy  has  an  actual  knowledge  of 
gypsum. 

It  will  now  be  asked,  Should  intuitional  exercises  be  quite  omitted 
in  school  ?  I  reply,  Such  wooden,  methodical  exercises  on  desks  and 
seats  may  be  omitted,  as  may  all  drilling  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
drill ;  and,  further,  so  may  all  drilling  that  is  to  give  practice  in  noth- 
ing except  the  mere  use  of  words.*  The  hunter,  the  painter,  the 
stone-cutter,  <&c.,  do  not  train  their  eyes,  nor  does  the  musician  his 
ear,  for  the  sake  of  training  it  Children,  properly  instructed  ii^  nat- 
ural knowledge  and  in  drawing,  will  be  sure  to  use  their  eyes ;  and, 
as  they  penetrate  further  and  further  into  their  subject,  they  will,  in 
the  most  natural  manner,  arrive  at  an  increased  accuracy  of  expression 
for  the  objects  which  tliey  perceive  by  their  senses. 

*  Children  are  frequently  found,  cepeeialiy  i4  the  eonoion  eeboolf,  wIm  are  aa  if  d9m>. 
How  ^11  they  be  made  to  epea|c  Y  I  would  reeommeDd  that  they  abould  be  q)okea  Cp,  i|ot 
In  a  etlff  echooltaataion  and  aehooltone.  which  would  make  them  etupider  than  erer,  but,  at 
%r  aa  poaeible,  in  an  entirely  ueoal  m»«qer  aqd  tope,  tod  on  fome  common  aubjaet,  whtoh 
they  understand,  and  on  which  queatiooa  may  be  put  to  them.  Tahlet  and  deaka  may  be 
uaed  for  thia  parpoae,  but  not  OMtbodleally  analysed. 
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History  has  made  us  acqaainted  with  the  very  difforent  eminent 
educators  of  the  last  century.  We  have  seen  that  each  of  them  had 
an  ideal  which  he  sought  to  attain ;  a  more  or  less  clear  conception 
of  a  normal  man,  who  was  to  be  produced  from  each  child,  by  his 
method  of  education. 

Bacon  defined  art,  "  Man,  added  to  things."  A  man,  that  is,  who 
prints  upon  things  the  impress  of  his  mind.  Does  the  art  of  educa- 
tion come  under  this  definition  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  we  should  have 
to  consider  the  children  to  be  educated  as  mere  material,  upon  which 
the  educator  is  to  impress  his  ideal,  as  the  stone-cutter  does  on  a 
block  of  marble.  But  we  might  define  the  art  of  education,  very 
generally,  in  analogy  to  Bacon's  definition,  thus :  "  Man  added  to 


man.^ 


In  order  to  a  correct  understanding  of  this  last  definition,  we  must 
see  clearly  how  it  is  related  to  the  various  ideals  or  normal  men  of 
the  educators.  Did  not  each  of  them,  either  consciously  or  uncon 
sciously,  seek  to  determine  an  ideal  of  the  human  race ;  a  generic 
ideal,  including  all  individuals ;  and  would  he  not  educate  every  child 
according  to  his  generic  character  and  ideal  ? 

God  is  the  educator  of  the  human  race.  Man  is  created  by  him, 
and  for  him  ;  the  beginning,  progress,  and  perfection  of  humanity  are 
his  work.  And  if  the  teacher  would  have  his  work  endure,  he  must 
look  to  God's  system  of  "  education  of  the  human  race.**  But  it  will 
not  suffice  for  the  educator  to  look  to  the  generic  character  and  the 
destiny  of  humanity  only ;  he  must  regard  another  point.  Every 
child  is  born  with  bodily  and  mental  peculiarities,  which  sharply  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  other  children,  although  they  all  have  the  generic 
character.  No  two  children  were  ever  entirely  alike ;  each  one  is  an 
entirely  peculiar,  personified  organism  of  natural  endowments ;  a  com- 
pletely individual  and  personified  vocation.  An  invisible  and  myste- 
rious master  forms  each  of  them  according  to  a  separate  ideal :  a 
master  who  does  not,  as  human  artists  do,  first  fashion  his  work  and 
then  neglect  it,  as  something  entirely  separate  from  himself;  but  who 
continues  to  work  within  man,  even  until  his  death,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  become  like  his  prototype,  and  may  fulfill  his  vocation. 
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God  cares  for  each  individual  with  the  same  paternal  love  as  for 
the  whole  human  race. 

The  vocation  of  the  educator  is  to  become  a  conscientious  and  obe- 
dient fellow-laborer  with  the  divine  Master ;  to  endeavor  to  know  and 
to  help  forward  the  perfection  of  that  ideal  for  whose  realization  the 
master  has  already  planted  the  seed,  the  potentia^  in  the  child.  I 
repeat :  The  educator  must  look  to  His  work,  if  his  own  work  is  to 
stand  ;  that  is,  not  to  the  scarcely-comprehensible  work  of  God  upon 
the  whole  human  race,  but  to  his  work  within  every  individual  child 
to  be  educated. 

God  formed  man  after  his  own  image ;  but,  after  the  fall,  it  is  swd 
that  Adam  '*  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image ; "  not 
after  the  divine ;  flesh  born  of  flesb,  a  human  child,  perverted  from 
God.  During  all  the  thousands  of  years  which  have  passed  since 
Adam,  only  one  child  has  lived  who  was  sprung  immediately  from 
on  high,  and  who,  of  his  own  power,  grew  in  knowledge,  in  stature, 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  man ;  and  who  needed  no  education,  but 
only  care.  All  other  men  are  invariably  sinners  from  their  youth  up ; 
and  in  all  the  image  of  God  is  removed  away. 

The  purpose  of  all  education  is,  a  restoration  of  the  image  of  God, 
with  which  the  new  birth  begins.  "  This  is  the  work  of  the  regener- 
ating, creating  power  of  God,  (.'x  6sou  yswyi^r^vat ;)  and,  although  a 
mystery  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  aims,  (John  iii.,  8,)  works  upon 
the  earth  in  a  visible  and  unmistakable  manner — a  new  creation,  n 
new  man.''*  The  mystery  of  its  origin  is  the  mystery  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  *Uhe  bath  of  regeneration."  After  that  period 
there  are  two  powers  within  the  child,  who  commence  the  strife  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  the  old  and  the  new  man ;  a  strife  of 
regeneration,  which  endures  even  to  the  end  of  life.f  Parents  and 
teachers  are  the  auxiliaries  of  the  child  in  this  contest  The  prob- 
lem of  Christian  pedagogy  is,  lovingly  and  wisely  to  watch,  pray,  and 
labor,  that  in  the  child  the  new  man  shall  grow  and  be  strengthened, 
and  that  the  old  man  shall  die. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  understand  the  term  **  man  added  to  man.'' 

But  the  church  theory  of  baptism  has  been  attacked ;  and,  in  our 
own  times,  anabaptist  views  have  become  widely  disseminated. 
Many  see,  in  baptism,  only  a  symbolical  act,  by  which  the  baptized 

♦  HarleM,  "£?/A»c*,"  77. 

t  Larger  Catechism.  *'  Tlie  power  and  work  of  baptism  are :  the  mortiflcatioo  of  the  old 
Adam,  and  afterward  the  resurrection  of  the  new  man.  Which  two  are  in  pnHnress  throofh- 
oat  all  the  lUe ;  insomuch  that  the  Christian  life  Is  nothing  else  than  a  daily  baptism,  bcgim 
once,  but  always  in  progress." 

And  J.  Gerharl  sajs,  **  Infants,  in  baptism,  rccdTS  the  flnt  firulti  of  the  spirit  tod  the 
(Uth." 
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is  prolimiQarily  reoeived  among  the  OMmben  of  the  Ghriitian  churchy 
without  beooming  one  truly  and  actively^  because  he  is  yet  iuezpeiv 
euced  in  faith.  It  is  by  confirmation  that  be  becomes  consciously  an 
acting  member  of  the  church.  To  admit  a  grace  of  baptism,  it  i« 
silid,  is  to  admit  a  magical  operation  of  the  sacraments. 

On  this  subject  I  refer  to  the  dogmatic  theologians,  especially  tQ 
I^tber ;  and  shall  here  only  observe  m  follows. 

The  difference  respecting  baptismal  grace  seems  to  proceed  chiefly 
from  the  opinion  that,  if  grace  passes  from  God  to  man,  the  latter 
can  not  be  entirely  passive ;  but  that  God  can  not  confer  a  spiritual 
gift,  unless  the  recipient  shall  receive  it  with  intelligent  consciousness. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from  spiritual  to  natural  endowments.  U 
it  not  a  proverb  that ''  Poets  are  bom  ?  "  Must  it  not  be  confessed 
thaty  in  the  new-bom  infant  Sbakspeare,  the  potenti€^  the  seed,  of  the 
greatest  creative  talents  the  world  ever  saw  was  slumbering,  quiet  and 
unobserved,  just  as  there  was  once  slumbering,  iu  a  small  acorn,  the 
pokntia  of  the  mighty  oak  of  a  thousand  years,  which  now  stands 
before  us  ?  And  might  we  not  reply  to  the  masters  in  Israel,  who 
doubt  the  existence  of  this  poteniia^  ^'Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
power  of  God  ?  "  For  to  whom  belongs  the  glory  f  Was  the  poet 
the  intentional  production  of  his  parents  ?  And  could  not  God,  who 
la  so  profoundly-mysterious  and  incomprehensible  a  manner  blessed 
their  union,  confer  an  equally  wonderful  power  upon  the  sacrament 
which  he  ordained  ?* 

Although  I  refer  to  dogmatic  writers  for  the  details  of  this  theory, 
yet  I  may  here  observe  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  theolo- 
gians. If  Christian  parents  believe  in  the  actual  beginning  of  a  new 
and  sanctified  life  in  their  child,  if  they  see  io  him  a  child  of  Gody 
In  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  works,  they  will  educate  him  as  a  sancti- 
fied child  of  (xod«  will  teach  him  early  to  pray,  and  will  make  him 
Hoquainted  with  God's  Word.  But  if  they  do  pot  believe  that  the 
seed  of  a  new  life  is  in  the  child,  if  they  consider  him  ^  ^*  patural  man, 
who  receives  nothing  from  the  spirit  of  God,"  apd  as  incapable  of 
faith,  they  will  proceed  according  to  whether  they  are  Christians  or 
not  If  not,  they  will  bring  up  their  child  as  a  natural  child  of  Rous- 
seau's kind ;  a  heathen  child,  in  a  heathen  manner.  But  if  they  are, 
as  is  the  case  with  baptists  and  anabaptists,  they  will  stUl  see  in  the 
child  a  heathen,  but  one  who  can  early  be  brought  to  Christianity,  by 
the  Word,  and  by  awakening  addresses.  In  this  manner  they  think 
of  themselves  to  bring  about  the  new  birth,  ipstead  of  considering, 

*Tbe  unwortbj  manner  In  whieh  the  Menunent  \m  oftoi  adminlKered  moms  manj  to  trr. 
But  if  the  king  ihould  tend  xm  a  nriaf  nificent  preaent  bj  a  fooUah  ■errtBf,  luocNBpaCaal  !•  ••> 
tinate  It,  would  that  dimlnlah  the  Talne  of  the  pretent  t 


m  6o  the  MBerers  in  tlie  churcli's  theory,  tket  the  care  of  the  teed 
of  ft  new  life,  planted  in  the  ^ild  bj  baptisin,  k  the  offioe  of 
eduoation. 

II.      PELAGIAN   FBDAOOOr. 

I  have  mentioned  Rousseau.  We  have  learned  to  consider  him  the 
true  representative  of  that  system  of  pedagogy  which  I  shall,  for 
brevity,  call  Pelagian — or  even  hyper- Pelagian.  "Every  thing  is 
good,"  begins  ^^Emile^  **  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator ; 
•very  thing  degOMratea,  in  the  hands  of  men."  These  words  he 
uses,  not  of  Adam  before  the  fall,  but  of  every  new-bom  son  of 
Adam,  bom  of  sinfiil  seed.  And  he  says,  in  another  place,  '*  The 
fundamental  principle  of  all  morals,  upon  which  I  have  proceeded  in 
all  my  writings,  and  have  developed  in  EvtUe  as  clearly  as  I  could, 
is,  that  man  is  by  nature  good,  a  lover  of  justice  and  order ;  that  no 
inborn  perverseness  exists  in  the  human  heart,  and  that  the  first  im- 
pulses of  nature  are  always  right.'' 

Thus  he  distinctly  denies  original  sin,  and  would  disprove  the  word% 
'*'  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  flesh  and  blood  can  not  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  heaven.''  While  the  Christian  teacher  seeks 
for  reformation,  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  man,  and  the  quicken- 
ing and  growth  of  the  new,  Rousseau  recognizes  only  one,  the  old 
man,  whom  he  himself  calls  the  ^^  natural  man."  Him  he  would  de- 
velop and  watch  over ;  and  would  dress  him  out  for  baptism  with 
borrowed  Christian  adornments,  although  he  ignores  Christianity,  and 
congratulates  himself  on  the  fact  that  his  child  of  nature  belongs  to 
no  religion  and  no  church. 

We  have  seen  to  what  absurd  conclusions  Rousseau  was  pushed  t^ 
this  unchristian  premiss ;  to  what  unnatural  views,  by  his  constant 
reference  to  nature ;  to  what  sophistries,  by  his  attempt  to  show  that 
all  wickedness  is  first  implanted  in  the  child,  originally  as  pure  as  an 
angel,  by  adult  persons.  Luther's  sound  and  healthy  pedagogy  is 
precisely  the  opposite  of  Rousseau's.  The  comparison  of  the  two 
must  convince  any  one  that  the  division  of  educators  into  Pelagian 
and  anti-Pelagian  is  a  fundamental  one,  and  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance. 

m.      XE-I8TABU8RMB1«T   OF  TBS   IMAGE   OF  GOD.      HUMAN  TaAtlflNG. 

Christ  said,  "  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect" Thus  he  places  before  us  the  very  highest  ideal ;  and  reminds 
us  of  that  lost  paradise  where  man  retained  the  uninjured  image  of 
his  prototype.  And  thus  we  take  courage  to  "  press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  Qod  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Christian  training  seeks  the  re-establishment  of  the  image  of  €k)d, 
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bj  raising  up  and  faithfully  guarding  the  new  man,  and  4^  the  death 
of  the  old.  The  process  of  the  re-establishment  is  one  both  of  build- 
ing up  and  of  destroying;  positive  and  negative;  and  this  in  re- 
lation to 

a.  Holiness  and  love. 

b.  Wisdom. 

c.  Power  and  creative  energy. 

nr.      BTIL   TftAlNINQ. 

While  a  right  training,  such  as  is  pleasing  to  God,  seeks  such  a 
re- establishment  of  the  image  of  God  in  man,  that  the  new  and  heav- 
enly man  shall  become  a  power  within  him,  and  the  old  man  shall 
die,  there  is  still,  on  the  other  hand,  a  false  and  devilish  training,*  a 
miseducation,  a  caricature  of  education,  which  is  not  satisfied  with 
our  inborn  sins,  but  which  also  proceeds  to  destroy  the  young  by 
naturalizing  bad  instincts  in  them,  or  even  by  a  methodical  course  of 
corruption.  The  ideal  objects  of  this  miseducation  are  to  destroy  the 
seed  of  grace  in  the  new  man,  in  the  child,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  encourage  and  protect  the  old  man,  the  man  of  sin,  until  he  shall 
rule,  alone  and  uncontrolled. 

Fearful  evils  grow  out  of  such  a  state  of  things.  All  manner  of 
warnings  away  from  this  destructive  path  should  be  given ;  and  to  this 
end  we  should  give  diligent  attention  to  discipline  in  the  Lord,  to  de- 
lay, to  education,  and  to  miseducation. 

▼.      (a.)    aK-B8TABU8RMKNT  OF  HOUNBfli   AND   LOVK.      CHMITfAN   KTBICAL 

TRAINING. 

Man  fell,  from  pride ;  because  he  would  be  not  merely  like  his 
Maker,  but  equal  to  him,  instead  of  obeying  him  in  childlike  love. 
In  the  place  of  love  of  God,  there  thenceforth  prevailed  in  him  a  de- 
lusive self-conceit  and  self-love ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  not  thus 
go  entirely  to  ruin,  God  reserved  for  himself  a  place  in  him,  by  a  con- 
science, powerfully  corroborated  by  the  death  of  the  wicked.  This 
was  man^s  dowry,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Paradise ;  his  protect- 
ing angel,  powerful  against  his  original  sinfulness,  who  ever,  against 
his  own  will,  kept  him  humble  in  the  fear  of  God,  which  is  the  begin* 
ning  of  wisdom ;  and  was  his  inward  taskmaster,  to  drive  him  to 
Christ.  Afterward,  the  law  was  put  over  him,  as  a  severer  taskmaster ; 
to  awaken  his  sleeping  conscience,  and  to  direct  him  when  going 
astray.f 

In  the  fullness  of  time  appeared  Christ,  to  reconcile  fallen  man  to 

*  **  We  are  juktly  f  iven  over  to  that  ancient  wickeil  one,  the  maater  of  death,  becaaw  be 
hat  persuaded  our  will  into  the  timilitude  of  hia  will,  which  la  not  eitablished  In  thj  troUi.*'->- 
Ai^nittine'i  **  Ctm/eMtont^"  vii.,  21. 

t  Romans,  ii.,  14^17. 
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God,  and  (8'  re-establish  the  kingdom  of  childlike  obedience  and 
love. 

The  explanation  of  each  of  the  ten  commandments,  in  the  smaller 
Lutheran  catechism,  begins  with  the  words,  '^  We  must  fear  and  love 
God.^  This  is  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  the  child,  and  to  impress 
upon  him  the  fear  of  God ;  but  love  is  joined  with  fear.  In  these 
two  words  are  contained  the  law  and  the  gospel,  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  presentations  of  the  commandments.  Conscience  and  the 
law  continually  remind  sinful  man  of  God^s  holiness  and  justice,  and 
drive  him  to  repentance.  But  the  most  anguished  conscience  will 
find  peace  in  looking  to  the  forgiving  love  of  Christ ;  in  faith  in  him 
who  beareth  the  sins  of  the  world. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  repeatedly  point  us  to  the  holiness,  justice,  and 
love  of  God  as  our  model.  ^*-  Be  ye  holy,  saith  the  Lord,  as  I  am 
holy.''  "  Be  merciful,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  merciful."  "  Be- 
loved, if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another."  But 
Christ  includes  all  in  the  words  **  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect." 

Thus,  we  repeat,  He  admonishes  men  to  return  to  God ;  to  re- 
establish their  original  likeness  to  him ;  and  He,  who  is  "  the  bright- 
ness of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  the 
beginner  of  our  faith,  as  he  will  be  the  finisher  of  it,  will  not  neglect 
the  work  of  his  hands.  The  hour  of  his  death  was  the  hour  of  the 
birth  of  a  new  world,  victorious  over  sin  and  death,  loving  and  well- 
pleasing  to  God.  After  His  return  to  his  Father,  he  sent  us  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  complete  the  work  which  he  had  begun  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  God  over  the  whole  earth.  He, 
the  educator  of  the  human  race,  is  the  master  of  all  teachers;  he 
must  guide  them  in  all  truth,  must  bless  their  labors,  and  teach  them 
to  pray.  Only  under  bis  guidance  can  a  Christian  ethical  training 
prosper,  the  image  of  God  be  renewed  in  the  child,  holiness  and  love 
planted  in  his  heart,  and  wickedness  and  unlovingness  rooted  out 

VI.      ANTI-CHRirriAN  AND  IMMORAL  MISKDUCATION. 

But  who  can  enumerate  the  manifold  offences  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers, against  the  rules  of  a  Christian  ethical  training  ? 

The  conscience  of  children  is  laid  asleep  instead  of  being  awakened, 
and  sins  are  treated  as  pardonable  weaknesses. 

In  the  place  of  a  godly  conscience  is  even  planted  a  lying  spirit ;  a 
devil's  voice  is  placed  in  the  hearts  of  the  children.  Thus,  there  is 
held  up  before  them,  as  the  highest  object  of  attainment,  not  accept- 
ance with  God,  but  the  false  and  deceiving  glitter  of  honor  among 
men ;  notwithstanding  the  warning  voice  of  the  Lord,  "  How  can  ye 
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believie,  which  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honor 
which  Cometh  from  God  only  ? "  How  often  must  we  hear  it  said, 
What  will  people  say?  Foofish  parents  refer  their  children  to 
''people^  as  the  highest  tribunal;  to  the  customs  of  the  multitude 
wlio  are  walking  on  the  broad  road  which  leadeth  to  destruction ; 
instead  of  early  impressing  upon  them  the  bold  expression  of  Che 
spostle,  "  For  what  have  I  to  do  to  judge  them  also  that  are  without  ?^ 

A  similar  practice  is  that  of  teaching  children  to  put  on  a  hypo- 
critical behavior  before  people,  to  assume  rootless  and  lifeless  phari- 
saic  virtues,  such  as  will  pass  current  with  those  who  do  not  look  for 
any  ethical  basis  of  action,  and  with  whom  the  show  will  pass  for  tbe 
substance. 

If  we  follow  the  life  of  the  fleshly  minded,  back  to  their  youth, 
we  shall  very  often  discover  many  serious  faults  in  their  parents. 
The  first  seeds  of  the  dominion  of  the  flesh  in  them  were  often 
planted  either  by  the  unjustifiable  neglect  of  their  parents  or  by  act- 
ual positive  misleading.  Who  can  describe  the  influence  upon  a 
child^s  soul  of  vile  loose  dances,  of  vulgar  plays,  of  reading  bad 
romances  ?  How  often  have  cards  and  loto  during  childhood  origin- 
ated the  subsequent  fury  for  gaming;  and  how  oft^n  have  deluded 
parents  taught  these  dangerous  games  to  their  children ! 

Many  things  might  be  said  of  the  bad  examples  set  before  children 
by  the  thoughtless  and  even  wicked  remarks  whicb  they  hear  grown 
persons  make.*  But  enough  has  been  said  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  term  ''anti-Christian,  immoral  miseducation.^ 

VU.      aK-nTABLISHMBMT  OF  WISDOM.      INT£LUECTUAL  TRADSIlHi.      WBOHO  WAXB* 

With  sin  is  closely  allied  error ;  deviation  from  true  ways.  Adana^ 
luuning  of  the  beasts  in  Paradise  indicates  the  profound  and  godlike 
power  of  mental  penetration  which  he  possessed  before  the  fall.  For 
it  is  said  that,  as  the  man  named  them,  'Uhat  was  the  name  thereof.^ 
This  divine  approbation  of  Adam's  nomenclature  showed  that  the 
names  were  competent  to  express  the  natures  of  the  various  animals ; 
and  would  certainly  not  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  names  which 
modern  science  has  arbitrarily  invented  and  bestowed  on  them. 

But  the  restoration  of  this  primitive  innocent  wisdom  is  an  object 
to  be  sought  after.  It  is  the  object  of  all  intellectual  training;  and 
is  intended  to  destroy  error,  and  lead  to  the  real  truth ;  just  as  it  is 
the  office  of  Christian  ethical  training  to  destroy  tin,  and  to  lead  to 
^rtae  by  &ith. 

As  consdenoe  may  be  considered  a  correlative  of  originill  tin,  .so 

•"The  atmost  rcTcrence  It  due  fo  the  younf ;  If  jrou  are  iiic^Uthiff  any  iMnf  I'tJei 
MC  tlittr  tender  tfe."    How  vaanj  ChrMiuM  does  Jurenal  pat  to  MtttmM  \ 
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the  teaBOn  Ibaj  bo  considered  a  correlative  of  original  error ;  as  an 
fntellectual  conscience ;  an  organ  of  nttellectual  self-knowledge. 

Defenders  of  Christianitj  have  said  much  against  the  reason ;  and 
^nite  as  nrach  might  be  said  against  the  conscience.  We  have  seen 
that  in  men,  instead  of  the  true  conscience,  the  voice  of  God,  there 
may  enter  a  false  conscience,  the  voice  of  tihe  devil,  betraying  into  all 
evil.  In  like  mannet  the  reason  may  become  false,  especially  through 
))ride.  When  not  thus  distorted,  it  represents  Gk>d's  truth  in  man,  as 
the  conscience  does  God*s  holiness  and  justice. 

^  The  reason,**  says  Hamann,  "  is  holy,  right,  and  good  ;  but  it  can 
produce  nothing  except  a  conviction  of  the  universality  of  sinful  ig- 
norance.** Thus,  the  right  reason  will  make  us  humble ;  and  points 
sinful,  ignorant  man  to  a  holy  and  all-wise  God.  Through  an  unholy, 
wrong,  and  wicked  reason,  on  the  contrary,  comes,  on  one  hand,  the 
boundless  presumptuousness  of  pretending  to  know  absolutely,  to 
recognize  truth  as  God  does ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  doubt  of  all 
recognition  of  truth,  a  proud  and  cold  acatalepUc  condition.  The 
good  and  holy  reason  of  ^  Christian  applies  itself,  under  the  Holy 
G^ost,  to  that  learning  i^hich  guides  into  all  truth.  In  this  school — 
the  school  of  humility — it  learns  to  know  its  rntellectual  limits ;  and 
the  boundaries  between  the  regions  of  faith  and  of  sight  It  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that,  since  the  fall,  man  has  been  in  the  ^'  region  of  dis- 
similitude,** and  distinguishes  between  that  ^hich  is  given  him  to 
know  and  that  which  is  the  subject  of  faith ;  those  incomprehensible 
mpteries  whose  essence  Ood  alone  understands,  because  he  is  that 
essence. 

Absoltrte  truth,  as  it  is  in  God,  is  just  as  inaccessible  to  man,  as 
long  as  he  is  imprisoned  'within  his  earthly  tabernacle,  as  is  absolute 
holiness.  He  who  asserts  that  he  possesses  the  absolute  truth  mudt 
also  mean  that  he  is  absolutely  and  completely  holy ;  and  armed  with 
divine  power.*    "  Knowledge,  and  power,  and  holiness  are  identical." 

A  strife  for  wisdom,  analogous  with  the  strife  for  holiness,  lasts 
ev^ry  man  his 'lifetime,  in  the  pursuit  after  truth. 

There  is  also  an  intellectual  miseducation,  analogous  to  the  ethicd 
one,  in  men  perverted  and  turned  away  from  God.  Puffed  up  with 
a  conceit  of  wisdom,  they  are  deceived  as  to  the  limits  of  it.  They 
also'mistakc  the  givier  of  all  knowledge ;  do  not  ask  him  for  wisdom ; 
do  not  thank  him  f9r'the  ititellect  which  he  has  given  them ;  for  they 
think  all  knowledge  the  fhiit  of  the  powers  of  their  own  minds. 
But  their  labor,  which  is  not  performed  in  God,  which  seeks  not  the 

'  Not  that  every  truth  ii  merely  apparent,  and  to  ttoe^rtain ;  but  that  every  truth  contalita 
mtunMng  entirely  ecmpfdmnlblet  and  at  tha  aunt  Usfe  aoiiMllktag  entirely  incwnprebeBii 
bl«.    Thia  ia  true  eveo  of  the  profoundeit  eaaeoce  of  mathematical  truth-K)f  in  aUimate  1 
See  the  chapter  ^iititted  **Miftteriotufy  RevedUd.'* 
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glory  of  God,  but  of  themselves,  is  a  servile  labor,  witbcilt  a  blessing 
and  without  peace.  This  is  unfortunately  the  character  of  the  usual 
scientific  labors  of  the  present  day ;  and  this  perverted  belief  in  so 
many  learned  men  has  a  most  powerful  and  most  evil  influence  on 
the  instruction  of  the  young.  Vanity  impels  the  learned  men ;  they 
impel  the  young  by  vanity,  and  lead  them  to  make  a  show  before 
people  with  what  they  have  learned.  Thus  it  happens  that  all  pleas- 
ure in  what  they  learn,  and  the  mode  of  learning  it,  is  entirely  driven 
away,  and  replaced  by  an  idle  pleasure  in  the  praise  of  men ;  and  all 
which  is  cursed  by  such  vanity  must  of  necessity  wither  away. 
While  both  old  and  young,  teachers  and  scholars,  are,  like  Narcissus, 
foolishly  burying  themselves  in  a  vain  self-admiration  and  self-respect, 
still  others  fall  into  the  same  snare,  by  devoting  to  ungodly  scientific 
labors  their  whole  lives,  words,  and  actions.  Students  of  nature, 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  creature,  ask  not  after  the  Creator ;  but  live 
in  a  modern  heathenism ;  and  philologists,  neglecting  every  thing  that 
is  Christian,  worship  false  gods  with  the  ancient  classics.  Such  errors 
as  these  have  a  destructive  influence  on  youth. 

I  have  elsewhere  discussed  various  other  errors,  both  of  teachers 
and  of  the  lawgivers  of  pedagogy. 

▼III.    auToiuTioN  or  the  human  powkm. 

Man  is  to  *'  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth."  This  dominion 
was  that  of  the  image  of  God,  in  the  name  of  God;  peacefully  rec- 
ognized by  all  creatures.  Thus  the  painters  place  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Paradise,  at  peace  with  the  lions  and  tigers  around  them.  But  when 
man  became  disobedient  to  God,  the  creatures  became  disobedient  to 
him ;  for  they  had  reverenced  him  only  as  the  viceroy  of  God. 

There,  however,  remained  to  man  a  species  of  dominion,  even 
after  the  fall.  "And  the  fear  of  you,"  said  God  to  Noah,  "and  the 
dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every 
fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  tlie  earth,  and  upon  all  the 
fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  your  hand  are  they  delivered." 

But  this  was  not  the  original  peaceful  dominion ;  it  was  a  domin- 
ion of  fear  and  terror.  And  a  commandment  of  fear  came  also  from 
the  Lord.  As  he  had  before  the  fall  given  man  all  manner  of  herba, 
and  the  fruit  of  trees,  for  food,  so  he  said,  after  the  flood,  "Every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  even  as  the  green 
herb  have  I  given  you  all  things." 

Therefore,  even  to  the  present. time,  the  dominion  of  fallen  man  is 
such  over  the  beasts,  that  they  fear  him,  as  rebels  do  the  power  of 
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their  ruler ;  and  Lis  weapons,  still  more  than  his  di\ine  image.  But 
the  prophecies  in  Isaiah  of  a  future  time,  when  a  young  child  shall 
lead  a  lion  and  a  lamb  together,  and  when  the  sucking-child  shall 
play  upon  the  cockatrice^s  den,  point  to  a  restoration  of  this  human 
dominion  over  the  beasts.  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  and  Paul,  whom» 
according  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  the  viper  did  not  injure,  are  the 
forerunners  of  that  dominion  which  man  shall  again  possess,  not  by 
the  power  of  his  weapons,  but  by  faith. 

The  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  Jordan  and  through  the  Red 
Sea,  the  powerful  prayers  of  Elisha  for  and  against  the  rain,  Christ's 
stilling  of  the  storm  by  the  words  *'  Peace ;  be  still,'*  and  his  walk- 
ing upon  the  sea — all  these  point  to  a  future  dominion  of  man  over 
inorganic  nature  also ;  a  moral  dominion,  in  the  power  of  finith,  in 
the  power  of  God. 

The  various  healings  of  the  sick  point  to  a  similar  future  power. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  all  that  we  are  saying  relative  to  the  restora- 
tion of  human  powers  is  simply  arguing  from  a  miraculous  past  to  a 
miraculous  future. 

It  is  true  that  at  present  we  have  only  the  shadow  of  that  past  and 
future  time ;  and  it  is  only  with  that  shadow  that  we  have  at  present 
to  do. 

Thus  thought  the  most  judicious  of  philosophers.  Bacon,  when  he 
said,  "  Knowledge  and  power  are  the  same^  {Scientia  et  potentia 
haminis  coincidunt  in  idem,)  In  proportion  as  man  knows  nature,  he 
rules  it.  Bacon  every  where  requires,  not  merely  a  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, but  a  practical,  efficient  power.  With  all  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  nature  there  goes  also  a  practical  art ;  an  art  of  operating 
upon  nature,  mostly  based  upon  scientific  knowledge. 

Thus  we  do  in  fact  rule  the  creation,  not  by  the  mental  magic  of 
words,  strengthened  by  faith ;  but  we  make  it  serviceable  to  us  by 
searching  into  the  nature  and  powers  of  different  creatures,  bringing 
them  under  our  power,  and  setting  one  to  work  upon  another. 

We  tame  and  improve  animals,  we  improve  plants,  guide  the  light- 
ning, constrain  steam  to  serve  us,  fly  by  the  aid  of  gas,  cure  by  all 
kinds  of  medicine,  and  light  is  made  to  serve  us  in  the  place  of 
artists. 

In  this  realm  man  rules,  and  he  seeks  in  all  ways  to  extend  his  do- 
minion. The  present  time  boasts  especially  of  this  extension.  But 
this  is  no  gain,  if  all  nobility  of  feeling,  all  sense  for  higher  things, 
are  to  be  choked  and  destroyed ;  if  all  intellectual  power  is  to  become 
slavishly  subservient  to  the  earthly ;  and  if  man,  utterly  blinded  with 
hit  convulsive  efforts,  is  to  seek  material  objects  only. 

15 
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We  are  bound  to  strive  against  such  ungodly  and  unwortLj  im- 
il>u1se8.  We  may  not  be  indifferent  in  whose  name  it  is  that  we 
work ;  whether  it  is  iM^oses  who  acts,  or  Jannes  and  Jambres.  Bk>th 
theoretical  and  practical  natural  science  must  be  taught,  in  a  right 
and  pious  manner ;  both  must  be  sanctified,  as  well  in  principle  as  in 
]i»urpo6e. 

IZ.      THE    CBKATITE   rOWBB   OF   MAIf. 

When  man,  as  the  image  of  God,  was  placed. as  his  representative 
in  the  dominion  over  the  creatures,  he  was  also  himself  shaped  in  the 
image  of  God. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Creator  desired  that  his  creatures  should 
themselves  partake  of  his  creative  power;  for  he  conferred  upon 
plants,  beasts,  and  men  the  power  of  reproducing  their  kind,  to  all 
time  ;  instead  of  himself  forming  one  generation  after  another. 

But  to  man  he  granted  more ;  he  granted  him  the  gift  of  various 
creative  powers,  and  an  intelligent  will  for  the  free  development  of 
those  powers.  The  bees  build  dodecahedric  cells,  not  by  a  free  and 
improvable  art,  but  by  instinct ;  they  must  make  dodecahedra,  just 
as  the  inorganic  elements  of  a  garnet  crystal  must  gather  into  the 
tame  shape. 

Of  what  kind,  it  might  be  asked,  were  these  gifts  in  Adam,  before 
the  fall  ?  Only  one  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  that  of  speech.  It  was 
already  obsen'ed  that  the  Creator  approved  of  the  names  which  Adam 
gave  to  the  beasts ;  and  that  these  must  therefore  have  expressed  the 
real  character  of  the  beasts.  In  these  names,  humanly  given,  God^s 
creation  was  mirrored,  they  were  actual  names;  really  substctntivet ; 
arising  out  of  the  appearance  of  the  creatures  themselves.  We,  fall- 
en  men  of  the  present  day,  can  not  make  such  names.* 

We  may  consider  this  giving  of  the  names  by  Adam  as  the  first 
entirely  complete  expression  of  human  speech ;  a  completeness  which 
later  men  have  sought  to  e<]ual  in  many  ways,  in  prose  and  in  poetrf". 

The  very  name  of  poet  reminds  us  that  he  is  an  image  of  his  Cre- 
ator— a  "maker."  The  greatest  of  poets  has,  in  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  thus  described  the  poet : — 

"  The  poct*fl  eye,  in  a  fine  fVenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

Hie  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  tbeni  to  s^apesi  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name.'' 

Are  not  the  forms  bom  from  Shakspeare's  wondrously  teeming 

*  We  makr  gr«at  eflbcU  to  dtfseribs  ia  as  fwrftet  a  way  as  po«lbls»  and  Btunh  oat  msoy 
worda^  moatlj  adjectives,  ao  as  to  atick  tofetbsr  a  sort  of  mosaic  picturs  in  words,  ss  perfsct 
sad  similar  as  may  be,  of  minerals,  Ac. 
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fancy — Macbeth,  HoUpurf  Desdemonii,'  Shylock — indeed  moelf  of  the* 
persons  in  bis  dramas — so  entirely  individualised,  independent  lAeB, 
that  we  migbt  almost  be  tempted  to  assert  that  they  have  a  more  in- 
dividual existence  than  do  numberless  actual  huinas  beings  ?* 

Thus  the  poet  creatively,  by  his  words,  reveids  a  riob  interior  wotld. 
And  his  poems  even  stimulate  sensitive  hearers  to  beeodie  poets  thcaii- 
selves ;  to  repeat  his  creative  act 

The  historian  and  the  orator  are  related  to  the  poet. 

But  above  all  the  hun^n  arte  of  hinguage,  and  different  from  tlitaii 
stands  in  holy  solitude  the  revealed  Word  of  God^  which  through 
his  efficient  power  causes  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  Froiil  itt 
fullness,  preachers,  and  singers  of  divine  songsy  draw  their  potret*  0fei 
the  hearts  of  their  hear^rs.f  In  this  holy  fealm^  man  finds  a  forettntd 
<jf  the  powers  of  the  futnre  wdrld ;  of  his  return  into  his  father's  homes 

As  in  the  arts  of  language;  so  does  th^  creative  power  of  maii  ez^ 
press  itself  in  fine  arts.  Raphael  does  not  only  give  us  true  rep- 
resentations of  localities  and  of  men ;  he  paints  a  new  earth,  a  new 
heaven,  and  glorified  saints  like  angels. 

Thus  we  can  trace  this  creative  power  in  every  art ;  in  the  sculp- 
tor, the  architect,  the  musician ;  sometimes  imitating,  and  sometimes 
idealizing,  in  a  divine  aspiration. 

Every  artistic  gift  implanted  by  God  in  the  soul  of  a  child  must  be 
faithfully  cherished  and  trained.  To  this  end  the  first  requisite  is, 
that  his  senses  shall  be  trained :  bis  eye  to  a  true,  clear,  vivid  appre- 
hension of  the  visible  world  ;  his  ear  to  true  and  keen  hearing,  Ac 
And  with  this  development  of  the  susceptibilities  must  sooner  or  lat- 
er be  connected  that  of  the  power  of  representation :  of  speaking, 
singing,  writing,  painting,  &c. ;  tliat  is,  the  development  of  the  creat- 
ing power.  But,  above  all,  his  feelings  must  be  purified  and  sancti- 
fied, that  he  may  have  no  pleasure  in  impure  artistic  labors,  in  extern- 
al beauty  without  internal  moral  goodness. 

I  can  not  utter  a  sufficiently  emphatic  warning  against  the  usual 
abuses  of  these  powers.  The  apostle  James  refers  to  the  abuse  of 
speech.  "The  tongue,"  he  says,  (and  we  may  add,  the  pen  and  the 
press,)  "  is  an  unruly  evil.  Therewith  bless  we  God,  even  the  Father ; 
and  therewith  curse  we  men,  which  are  made  after  the  similitude  of 
God.  *  *  *  Doth  a  fountain  send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet 
water  and  bitter  ?  "  And  it  is  said,  in  earnest  warning,  "  For  by  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  con- 
demned." 

*  God  did  not  make  men  and  then  depurt,  but  they  are  of  him  and  in  him.  Remain  in  him 
who  made  jrou.  It  is  upon  this  truth  that  the  real  energy  and  actual  ezieteoce  of  a  humui 
bdnf  depend. 

t  **  The  Word,  added  to  the  element,  makes  it  a  sacrament" 
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These  warnings  are  applicable  botb  to  speakers  and  writers ;  and 
to  hearers  and  readers  too. 

The  fine  arts,  especially,  have  variously  and  deeply  sinned  against 
purity ;  let  us  guard  our  children  against  impure  pictures.  Unholy 
and  delusive  passions  characterize  the  modem  music;  let  us  return  to 
the  chaste  and  pure  music  of  the  ancient  masters. 

I  pray  the  reader  to  receive  with  indulgence  this  attempt  to  base 
pedagogy  upon  principles;  to  set  forth,  though  only  in  outline, 
its  purpose  and  object  It  is  an  endeavor  to  show  that  all  human 
training  must  seek  the  restoration  of  the  image  of  God ;  and  that  a 
Christian,  ethical,  intellectual,  and  artistic  training,  in  particular,  should 
contemplate  the  renewal  of  our  similarity  to  God  in  holiness,  wisdom, 
power,  and  creative  energy.  Such  a  training  leads  to  holiness,  which 
has  the  promise  of  this  world  and  the  next. 
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iTraittUted  from  Raamer's  '^HUtory  of  Pedagogy^"  for  tht  AmtriMii  Journal  of  Education.) 


L      THE   LATIN    LAKiOUAOB  tlNCB  THK    CBAItTIAN    KRA. — WBAKIHQ    AND    WlITlira 

LATIN    IN   OBJIMAN  tCHOOLS. 

On  comparing  several  school-prograiumes,  in  order  to  determine 
the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  studies  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  I  find  at  Stendhal  there  are  forty-five  hours  to  Latin,  twenty-three 
to  Greek ;  at  Erfurt,  forty-two  hours  to  Latin,  twenty-one  to  Greek ;  at 
Koesfeld,  sixty-eight  hours  to  Latin,  twenty -eight  to  Greek ;  and  in  other 
gymnasiums  in  like  manner.  Why  is  the  Greek  so  far  behind  the  Latin 
in  this  respect  ?  Are  the  Latin  classics  in  so  great  a  proportion  superior 
to  the  Greek — Cicero  to  Demostlienes  and  Plato,  Virgil  to  Homer, 
Livy  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides?  This  is  nowhere  pretended. 
Or  is  Greek  so  much  easier  than  Latin,  and  therefore  to  be  leamei 
with  less  effort  and  less  time  ?  No  intelligent  person  will  maintain 
this ;  the  opposite  is  rather  the  case.  How  many  more  difficulties 
await  the  beginner,  from  the  very  beginning,  from  the  more  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  Greek  forms  and  inflection,  as  compared  with  the 
simpler  Latin  !  And  do  not  the  different  dialects  perplex  the  learner, 
very  much  as  a  Frenchman  would  be  perplexed  who  should  undertake 
to  acquire  at  the  same  time  the  High  and  Low  German  and  the 
other  German  dialects  ?  And,  if  Greek  is  mose  difficult  than  Latin, 
if  the  Greek  literature — setting  aside  the  New  Testament — is  superior 
to  the  Latin,  we  ask  again.  Why  is  the  instruction  in  Greek  so  much 
lest  than  thai  in  Latin  in  our  schools,  when  evidently,  on  the  forego- 
ing grounds,  more  effort  and  time  are  requisite  to  the  mastery  of  it  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  this :  that  in  the  stu Jy  of  Latin  a 
very  different,  higher,  and  more  difficult  object  is  contemplated ; 
namely,  the  mastery  of  the  Latin  as  of  a  second  mother-tongue,  and 
the  power  of  writing  and  speaking  it  with  ease. 

But  why  is  not  the  same  command  of  Greek  now  sought ;  the 
command  which  Cicero  and  the  Romans  thought  requisite  to  educa- 
tion? History  answers  this  question.  Let  us  briefly  state  the 
answer. 

The  reason  why,  at  Koesfeld,  sixty-one  hours  of  Latin  instructioa 
are  given,  is  ultimately  based  upon  the  former  universal  dominion  o£ 
Rome,  whose  influence  reaches  down  even  to  our  own  times. 
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A  Roman  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Lanrentiiis  Valla,  writes  : — "  We 
have  lost  Rome,  we  have  lost  our  empire ;  not  by  our  own  fault,  but 
by  the  fault  of  time.  Yet  in  the  strength  of  that  magnificent  empire 
we  yet  rule  over  great  part  of  the  earth.  Ours  is  Italy ;  ours  are 
Spain,  Germany,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  lUyricum,  and  many  other 
peopLas.  For,  wherever  the  Roman  language  prevails,  there  is  if^ 
Roman  empire.'' 

The  dominion  of  the  Roman  tongue,  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  -empire,  has  extended  itself  in  two  ways  ;  as  the  language  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  as  that  of  the  Roman-German  em- 
pire. Later,  German  was  -the  official  language  in  Grermany,  and 
French  the  diplomatic  language.  Since  the  Reformation,  Latin 
has  been  the  biblical,  refigions,  and  legal  language  only  for  -the 
CBtholic  nations  ;  it  has  also  been  that  of  literature. 

Latin  is  a  speech  of  traditions  more  than  a  thousand  years  old ;  to 
disuse  Latin  would  seem  to  be  a  radical  abandonment  of  traditions. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  Romish  church  holds  so  fast  to  Latin.  Qy 
using  one  and  the  same  language  k  proposes  to  maintain  its  unity  in 
all  -time  and  in  all  countries.  To  worship  God  in  a  variety  of  tongpies 
it  regards  as  Babelish,  and  as  tending  to  schism ;  and  accordingly 
it  adheres  'to  the  vulgate  as  the  received  text. 

Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  made  the  greatest  breach  in  this 
traditional  church  Latinism  ;  «nd  the  most  active  opposition  to  Romish 
tendencies  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  x>f  Bible  societies,  whose 
object  is  to  translate  the  Bible  into  all  languages. 

At  the  revival  of  dasaical  studies  Latin  remained  the  ^>eech  of  .the 
literary  world.     I -say  remained;  for  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
it  was  then  that  it  first  became  a  literary  language.    From  the  time 
of  'the  Romans,  a  current  of  traditionary  Latin  learning,  never  en- 
tirely interrupted,  flowed  even  into  the  sixteenth  century.     Latin -was 
the  medium  for  philosophers,  jurists,  physicians,  mathematicians,  Sk, 
Whoever  undertook  to  study  the  seiencee -passed  :into  a  strange  world, 
not  only  of  facts,  but  of  speech.    The  necessary  books  were  Latin, 
the  teachers  taught  in  Latin,  the  technol  <gy  of  every  art  was  Latin. 
Here  his  mother-tongue  quite  failed  the  aspirant  after  a  higher  oiil- 
*tuce ;  he  found  himself  obliged  to  work  into  -this  literary  conventional 
Latin,  and  to  live  in  it,  as  he  had  been  obliged  to  in  his  childhood 
into  'bis  native  language.    The  operation  was  a  sort  of  new  -biith, 
often  symboliaed  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  Latin  or  Greek  name. 
^Scientific  writers  could  not  overstep  the  charmed  circle;  indeed -it 
xwonld  be  impraeticable,  without  the  construction  of  a  new  terni- 
^inology  'in  "GemHMi.     Chily  individuals  of  ^the  'highest  authodtyy 
like  Luther;  and  Kcgspler,  dared  lead  the  way  in  making  any  sueh 
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me  of  German,  or  could  bring  the  literary  men  to  read  their 
books,* 

Daring  the  long  period  between  the  faU  of  the  Roman  empire  and 
our  own  times  the  European  Latin  underwent  many  changeii. 
I>uring  the  first  thousand  years  it  had  the  cliafacter  of  a  langaage 
still  alive,  though  dying  and  degenerating,  it  was  arbitrarily  or  un- 
consciously varied  to  meet  the  wants  or  the  spirit  of  every  pencNi). 
Xhe  ancient  classics  were  altogether  neglected ;  and,  being  restrained 
by  no  accepted  models,  most  Latinists  of  die  period  wrote  what  was 
in  £M;t  any  thing  rather  than  Jiatin. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  upon  this  lan^agej  having  acquired 
its  strength  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  Latin,  it  was  obliged,  to  sub- 
stitute  Christian  significations  for  the  hea.then  ones  of  existing  words ; 
to  give  them  a  new  nature,  to  breathe  into  them  a  new  soul.  Of  ^Uie 
divine  power  exercised  in  this  process  a  wonderful  example  is  furnish^ 
by  the  mighty,  deep-feeliog,  and  mysterious  Latin  church-liy mns ;  which 
truly  sounded  '*  with  organ-tone  and  bell-like  sound.*^  Affairs  of  state 
were  transacted  in  oflSdal  Latin,  and  the  scholastic  philosophy  proa- 
ect^ted  in  literary  Latin.  ..... 

As  classical  stuaies  revived  Cicero  became  .the  ideal  of  all  the 
Latinists ;  his  style  was  the  model,  by  reference  to  which  they  judged 
all  ,the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  the  scholastic  ones. 
T^hej  could  scarcely  find  words  to  describe  the  depth  of  the  barbarism 
01  these  last  Hany  of  them  Ujil  themselves  into  an  erroneous  dabii ; 
outwardly  quite  brilliant,  but  in  trutK  a  mere  lifeless  and  mannered 
imitation  an4  aping  of  the  ancient  classic  style.  A. few  inlellectoal 
men  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  had  a  real  feeling  for  the  beauties 
Qf  the  old  classics,  passed  impartial  judgments  upon  this  new  pbaae 
of  degeneracy,  and  the  general  philological  researches  and  ^orts  of 
the  age.  Such  were  .Ficus  of  Mirandola,  Politian,  and  Enismus. 
Picus  defended  the  prpfound  qld  schoolmen  against  the  unmeasured 
attacks  of  his  friend  .Hermolaus  Barbarus.  Hie  schoolmen,  he  said* 
had  ]Rrisdpm  without  eloquence;  these  later  men  have  eloquence 
without  wisdom :  they  are  heartless— ^all  tongue.  Politian  wrote  to  a 
.Ciceronian  : — '^  Qn  the  subject  of  sty fe  I  do  not  eiiUrely  agiree  witii 
you  ;  since,  as  I  hear,  you  approve  no  style  except  such  as  bears  the 
impress  of  Cicero.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  the  countenance  oi  an  ox 
or  a  lion  to  that  of  an  ape,  notwithstanding:  the  latter  is  more  like  a 
mans.    Ahose  who  write  only  imitations  are  parrots  and  magpies; 


*  1  hsre  exemplified  Keppler^  traoslttioiM  of  LbHo  tcehaies  foto  Oeram,  for  (he  wktof 
beibf  iin<r<^dod  by  thcT  Germinllteirttl.-^  Jito^r^fy;**  Tdl.  L/t)*- ^HK' 
t  See  Rudolf  von  Raomer,  **  Infiuenee  of  OtrUtianH^  uptm  ths  Anetent  Btgk  Oermmt^ 
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tLej  merely  say  over  words  which  they  do  not  understand.  What 
they  write  has  neither  force  nor  life;  it  is  truthless,  without  substance 
or  efficiency.^  Erasmus  severely  lashes  the  mimics  of  Cicero,  in  hia 
"  Ciceronianu^y  These  people,  he  says,  who  always  have  Cicero  in 
their  mouths,  are  a  disgrace  to  his  name.  "  It  is  wonderful,**  he  adds, 
'^  with  what  assurance  this  sort  of  persons  revile  the  barbarism  of 
Thomas,  Scotus,  Durandus,  and  others.  Yet  these  last,  who  never 
claimed  that  they  were  eloquent,  nor  Ciceronians,  will  appear  on  care* 
ful  examination  to  be  much  more  entitled  to  the  name  than  the 
former,  who  would  pass  not  only  for  Ciceronians  but  for  Ciceros.'** 

Such  was  the  relation  between  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Latin  which  came  into  extensive  use  in  the  time  of  the  revival 
of  classical  literature.  Since  the  philology  of  those  times,  and  the 
schools  of  learning  which  then  arose,  exerted  an  influence  which  is 
operative  even  in  our  own  times,  they  need  a  somewhat  closer  ob- 
servation. 

There  prevailed  an  unmeasured  and  senseless  deification  of  classi- 
cal authors,  studies,  and  Latin.  A  few  examples  will  show  the  extent 
of  this  worship.  A  certain  Barrius  wrote  in  Latin  a  book  upon  Italy, 
and  called  God  to  witness  the  curse  which  he  invoked  upon  any  one 
who  should  dare  to  translate  it  into  Italian.  ^  For,"  said  he,  **  I  do 
not  choose  that  this  work  should  become  a  prey  to  the  stupid  judg- 
ment of  a  malicious,  filthy,  and  ignorant  rabble  in  Italy  alone,  and 
should  shortly  be  forgotten  ;  but  that  it  should  come  into  the  hands 
of  learned  men  of  all  nations,  and  be  immortal."  The  Rotnan  dom- 
ination, he  continued,  and  the  Roman  language,  will  extend  over  all 
the  earth  ;  but  books  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue  will  soon  perish. 
In  like  manner  did  the  dead  and  forgotten  countrymen  of  the  im- 
mortal Dante  treat  him. 

Camerarius  tells  of  a  young  man  who  assured  him  that  he  would 
willingly  permit  himself  to  be  beheaded,  could  he  on  that  condition 
leave  behind  him  one  epigram  equal  to  the  best  of  MarUaFs. 

No  less  characteristic  are  the  following  expressions,  which  were 
used  by  Aesticampianus,f  in  1511,  at  Leipzig,  in  a  farewell  lecture. 
'*  It  was  necessary,**  he  said,  ^  that  the  word  of  Latinity  should  first 
have  been  spoken  to  you  ;|  but,  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  and  judge 
yourselves  unwoKhy  of  Roman  eloquence,  lo  1 1  turn  to  the  Glentiles. 
For  whom^of  the  great  poets  have  your  forefathers  not  persecuted, 
and  wliom  of  those  have  you  not  scoffed  at  who  were  sent  by  Heav- 

'  For  BftCOD'i  opInioDt  of  the  ■choolmen,  aod  tbelr  relations  to  tbe  %gt  of  the  JRdbmutioa, 
■ee  ''  Pedagogy,''  Vol.  I.,  p.  344. 
1  Hia  real  name  was  Rak.    Qe  was  born  In  1460,  at  flonunerfeld,  and  named  himself  after 

hit  birthplace. 
I  See  Acts,  ziii.,  46. 
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en  to  teach  you  ?  May  you  therefore  live  rude  and  empty-minded, 
savage  and  inglorious,  and  die  and  go  to  damnation,  unless  you  do 
penance.*^ 

We  can  scarcely  believe  our  eyes  in  reading  this.  This  unbounded 
deification  of  so-called  classical  training  was  the  occasion  of  infinite 
efforts  to  speak  and  write  classical  Latin ;  since  by  this  means  most 
especially  could  men  hope  to  become  classically  educated  and  to  be- 
come members  of  the  literary  class. 

This  then  was  the  idea  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  have  already  seen  with  what  iron  perseverance  Johannes  Sturm, 
among  others,  pursued  the  design  of  training  his  scholars  into  the 
mastery  of  speaking  and  writing  Latin,  and  familiarity  with  the 
Roman  eloquence  ;  and  how,  for  the  sake  of  doing  this,  he  neglected 
almost  every  other  study,  and  discouraged  his  native  language  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  object  was,  however,  not  only  to  speak  and  write  iirith  ease,  but 
with  good  Latinity ;  that  is,  to  use  no  word  nor  phrase  which  could 
not  be  found  in  some  author  of  the  golden  or  at  furthest  of  the  silver 
age.  Analogy,  in  the  opinion  of  most  Latinists,  was  no  rule  for 
making  Latin.  ^'iVf7  analogice  tribuimus  si  auctoritas  absit^  haid 
Cellarius,  even  later. 

In  order  to  write  good  Latin,  these  men  were  restricted  entirely  to 
imitation.  **  Whoever  maintains  that  the  orator  can  dispense  with 
imitation,*'  said  Bishop  Julius  Pfiug,  "must  be  out  of  his  wits;  and 
whoever  shall  deprive  oratory  of  imitation  will  destroy  it  utterly." 
Of  the  way  in  which  the  children  were  taught  this  imitation,  Sturm's 
school  is  an  instance ;  his  method  was  to  teach  his  scholars  so  to  deck 
themselves  with  borrowed  feathers  that,  wherever  it  was  possible,  no 
hearer  or  reader  should  trace  the  literary  thefl.  Into  what  caricature 
this  imitation  grew  the  "  Cicerotiianus "  of  Erasmus  shows  very 
clearly. 

This  practice  of  imitating  the  ancients  has  even  continued  to  our 
own  day.  In  this  connection  the  pre&ce  of  Emesti^s  ^Jmttce  doctrina 
solidioris^^  is  of  much  interest;  where  he  gives  an  enumeration  of  the 
methods  which  he  pursued,  in  preparing  the  very  various  parts  of  hia 
book,  to  guard  himself  against  violations  of  pure  Latinity.  "  It  wai 
my  first  care,"  he  said,  **  to  secure  purity  of  language.  For  tliis  pur- 
pose, before  I  began  writing,  I  sought  earnestly  and  industriously  not 
only  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  what  the  old  models  of  Latin- 
ity— Cicero,  Seneca,  Pliny,  Ate. — have  here  and  there  said  of  the  sub- 
ject of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  but  with  the  writings  of  those  da- 
voted  expressly  to  mathematical  subjects — as  Frontinus,  Vitruvius,  d^ 

^  For  philosophy,  Cicero  alone  was  sufiScient.    I  am  in  hopes  that 
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this  industrj  of  mine  has  prevented  any  word  from  creeping  into  my 
book  wliioh  was  unheard  in  ancient  Latium ;  except,  in  a  few  cases, 
when  no  ancient  word  could  be  found  fit  for  my  purpose,  or  when 
ihere  was  some  other  equally  good  reason. 

"After  my  care  for  purity  in  speech,  my  next  effort — and  still  more 
important  one — was  to  give  my  whole  style  such  a  form  and  such  a 
clothing  as  completely  to  resemble  that  which  the  ancients  would 
have  used  in  philosophizing.  After  determining  to  write  this  book, 
I  read  often  and  industriously  the  philosophical  and  rhetorical  writ- 
ings of  Cicero,  taking  .the  utniost  pains  not  only  to  clearly  understand 
his  definitions  and  conclusions,  his  refutation  of  errors  and  his  sug- 
gestions and  solutions  of  doubts,  but  also  thoroughly  to  acquire  a 
power  of  imitating  his  acute  and  tasteful  method  of  expression.  How 
&r  I  have  succeeded  others  must  judge.^ 

Despite  of  his  care  to  write  iWAtV  veteri  Laiio  inaudituni^  Ernest! 
found  himsdlf  under  the  necessity  of  using  some  unclassical  philo- 
sophical and  mathematical  expressions;  as,  for  instance,  the  word 
.**  quotient"  "  This  word,**  he  says,  '*  is  well  suited  to  the  thing,  had 
its  use  only  been  known  to  the  ancients.*^ 

Le  Clerc  advises,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  violation  of  Latinity, 
and  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  it,  in  the  first  place,  only  to  write 
.on  such  subjects  as  are  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language; 
and  he  says  that  such  people  as  pay  more  attention  to  the  language 
than  to  the  matter  of  their  books  usually  write  better  Latin. 

Suppose,  however,  the  advice  of  Le  Clerc  and  others  to  be  followed — 
.that  the  best  imitation  of  the  old  classics  is  the  highest  literary  attain- 
ment— that  no  word  or  sentence  is  to  be  written  which  Cicero  or 
Xrivy  would  not  have  written  just  so — what  is  fo  be  said  for  the 
originality  of  the  latter  writers  of  Latin  ?  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writers  themselves,  very  much.  The  theory  of  imitation  of  Johan- 
nes Sturm  and  others,  as  we  have  seen,  taught  so  to  imitate  that  the 
reader  should  not  obser^'e  it,  and  should  think  himself  reading  an 
original.  But  who,  even  moderately  acquainted  with  Cicero,  could 
.^1  easily  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  pseudo-original  writing. 

Exceedingly  naive,  and  in  agreement  with  Sturm  and  <the  "^  Cieenh 
nianus^  of  Erasmus,  is  what  Julius  Pogianus  says  on  this  point. 
**■  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  should  always  be  imitated  :^  Cicero  is 
by  far  the  best  of  the  ancient  classics;  and  thus  he,  Pogianus,  readily 
disposes  of  the  rest  of  the  ancients.  There  are  also  hypor-Cicerbni- 
ans,  who,  in  the  most  lamentable  manner,  write  nothing  original,  but 
are  only  clumsy  and  unlucky  mimics.  From  such  he  separates  him- 
self;  making  a  distinction  as  follows:  when  he  meets  with  a  good 
phrase  in  Cicero,  he  transfers  it  to  another  subject    ^For  instance,  h« 
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zaadft  BuHlU  adolucmUiam  ad  cpinionem  et  innoeerUicB  et  jurispruden" 
iicft  P'  Scmvolm  commendavit  domus.  Nobody  can  £nd  fault  mih 
him  for  changing  this  into  Hannibalis  adoleaceniiam  ad  opinionem 
et  ehquentiat  et  philotophiof  J^obilii  consuetude  eommendavit,  -There 
are  also  prominent  phrases :  such  as  Nequid  nimU^  Late  patet  invidia^ 
iui4  -the  like.  'When  the  imitator,  instead  of  these,  writes  Tenendum 
eet  omnium  rerum  mjgffue,  and  Hihil  non  occupat  invidia,  who  shall 
aasert  that  4he  phrase  -is  not  his  ? 

In  this  manner  .the  .thoughts  of  pthers  pass  as  ihose  of  the  writer. 
He  even  sometimes  dares  to  vie  with  Cicero  in  antithetical  points.  In- 
atead  of  Cicero's  In  Imtitia  doieo,  he  says  In  dolore  Icetor  ;  and,  in- 
i»tead  of  Tardius  /auresj  hoc  est,  ut  ego  interpretor,  diUgentiue^  he 
saya  Celerius^  id  £St  negligentius.  And,  in  conclusion,  he  recommends 
to  learn  many  portions  of  Cicero  by  heart,  in  order  to  have  a  good 
stock  of  materials  axx  hand  for  altering  and  varying.  Is  it  not  almost 
incomprehensible,  to  any  man  of  common  sense,  how  any  ppe 
could  frankly  and  seriously  propose  such  apish  exercises  as  an  ideal 
of  training  in  classical  iitorature  ? 

In  spite  of  all  .this  dishonest  .struggle  to  do  as  the  Romans  did^ 
.there  were  alrei^dy  great  cozx^)Iaints  of  the  degeneracy  of  Latinity. 
}' Scarcely  one  in  a  hundred,*'  says  Fecrarius,  ^writes  purely  and 
without  errors ;  mod  scarce  one  in  a  thousand  has  any  critical  judg- 
xn^ent  upon  Laiinityi^  And  Vavassor  says :  ^^Very  seldom  b  there 
one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  write  and  apeak  good  lAtin ;  and  almost 
Dobody  who  ciMi  do  either  both  qr  one  of  them^"  In  like  cSanner 
complain  Caselius,  Schelhamer,  and  others ;  and  indeed,  from  the  aix- 
iteeath  century  .down  >to  our  own  times,  there  has  been  a  constant  lam* 
.entation  over  the  neglect  and  degeneracy  of  LaUnity.*  Even  Sturm, 
-who  made  every  ei^tipn  to  train  his  scholars  to  virtuosoship  in  the 
•Koman  eloquence,  .complains  that  nearly  all  shrank  back  from  the 
>i^e^ssary  drill,  and  only  a  few  accomplished  any  thing.  He  mourns 
4)ver  the  barbarity  of  ^ the  age;  and  says  men  use  barbarian  words 
iQftead  of  Uio^  strict^  Latin,  and  that  all  elegance  is  utterly  extinct. 
Caspar  Scioppius  even  wjrote  a  book  upon  .the  barbarisms  and  solo- 
^ijims  of  Jo^ph -Sciiliger,  Casaubon,  and  Lipsius.  Scaljger,  in  par- 
ticular,, in  his, celebrated  .work  ^/>eei7zemfa<u>ne  temporum^  was  guilty 
,of  ^^  many  faults  that 'Morns  occupied  a  great  .part  of  the  preface  of 
ithe  second  edition  .off  the.  work  with,  apologies  ibr  the  concealment  of 
them.  Vavassor  wonders  not  so  .much  .that  the  passionate  Salmasiip 
should ih^ve.  committed  so.many  solecisms  as  that  Hilton,  in  reproach- 
,ing  Salmasius  with  .tb^in,  should  himself  ihave  permitted  to  be  printed 


.*  Msny  of  Umm  oomplaioCt  of  indderD  date  mtt  ^ven  by  Director  JSehmtdt,  in  his  ** . 
Lauir,  Ac 
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Buch  aD  error  as  StUmasius  vapulandum  $e  prcebuU.  Notwithstand- 
ing^ all  the  pains  which  Emesti  took  to  write  faultless  Latin,  Fr.  Aug. 
Wolf  calls  attention  to  them. 

Such  was  the  ideal  of  the  imitators ;  so  great  their  efforts  to  reach 
it,  and  so  unsatisfactory  their  success. 

We  must,  however,  allow  that  these  efforts  had  some  result  so  long 
as  Latin  was  the  current  language  of  learning.  But  it  is  historically 
true  that  the  ancient  languages,  after  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
particularly  after  Luther^s  unsurpassed  translation  of  the  Bible,  were 
gradually  driven  back  by  the  German. 

Latin  books  grew  fewer,  and  German  books  grew  more  frequent ; 
and  German  academical  lectures  took  the  place  of  the  Latin  ones. 
At  last,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  German  lit- 
erature attained  so  much  of  classical  character,  the  notion  that  virtu- 
osoship  in  writing  Latin  was  necessary  to  a  good  education  quite  dis- 
appeared. That  accomplishment  was  not  possessed  by  those  whom, 
at  that  time,  Germany  honored  as  its  greatest  minds.  At  present, 
even  philologists  and  educators  admit  that  no  reason  for  the  attain- 
ment of  skill  in  writing  or  speaking  fine  Latin  is  to  be  found  in  the 
present  condition  of  church  or  state  affairs,  nor  from  that  of  litera- 
ture. Shall  our  scholars  therefore  continue  in  their  old  and  almost 
helpless  efforts  to  imitate  classic  writers  of  the  golden  ^ge^  merely  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  a  Latin-  composition  at  a  graduating  ex- 
amination, or  at  Latin  examinations  or  disputations  t  and,  when  these 
are  discontinued,  which  may  happen  at  any  moment,  shall  every  rea- 
son for  exertion  disappear  ? 

Every  external  reason,  I  hear  it  said  in  reply,  but  not  the  inner 
and  intellectual  reason ;  the  speaking  and  writing  of  Latin,  as  a 
means  for  the  formal  purposes  of  the  schools,  ought  never  to  be  dis- 
continued. To  this  a  philologist  and  educator  (Prof.  Wurm,  of  Hof,) 
answers  as  follows :  '^TSiis  formal  training  seems  to  be  nothing  but  an 
expedient  to  conform  the  Latin  language,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age,  and  at  least  to  save  it  as  a  means,  after  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  principal  end,  of  instruction." 

I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  Herr  Professor  Wurm  did  not  intend 
to  allude  exclusively  to  those  who  maintain  that  each  and  every 
scholar  should  be  made  competent  to  write  fine  Latin.  For  it  is 
asked,  Shall  there  be  no  Latin  written  in  the  schools  ?  No  practical 
person  would  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

Latin  should  be  written  just  as  much  as  it  is  necessary  to  write 
any  language,  in  order  to  master  it  thoroughly.  Writing  for  this 
purpose  is,  so  to  speak,  the  productive  exercise  of  grammar,  which 
should  go  parallel  with  the  receptive  exercises  of  reading  and  memo- 
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ming  from  the  classics.  ^  The  writing  of  Latin  ^  says  Hector  Blume, 
"  may  as  well  be  g^ven  up,  except  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  that  is,  for 
fixing  the  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  for  directing  the  attention 
more  thoroughly  to  the  characteristics  of  foreign  idioms.  And  Mad- 
wig  says :  ^  Writing  Latin  can  now  only  be  regarded  as  a  means  of 
improvement,  not  of  instruction ;  as  the  means  for  securing  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  which  shall  be  complete,  sure,  vivid,  and 
appreciative  of  the  characteristics  of  its  expressions ;  in  short,  a  re- 
ceptive knowledge  of  the  Latin  in  its  parts  and  its  whole,  and  of  its 
differences  from  our  own  language.'* 

"  We  wholly  agree  with  these  views,'*  I  hear  some  learned  philolo- 
gists say.  "Let  it  be  agreed  that  the  writing  of  Latin  in  our  gymna- 
sia is  merely  an  exemplification  of  grammar.  Now,  however,  gram- 
mar includes  all  Uie  language,  from  the  first  declension  up  to  the 
completest  syntax ;  it  rejects  as  well  the  least  barbarism  as  the  gross- 
est solecism.  IIow  and  where  will  you  set  the  limits  of  this  exem- 
plification ? "  We  reply.  Can  not  these  limits  be  fixed  where  a 
distinction  has  already  been  long  established — where  the  specific 
distinction  is  recognized  between  mere  Latin  school  grammar 
and  the  grammar  of  learned  philologists?  Has  not  the  distinc- 
tion been  long  recognized  between  grammatice  scrxhere  and  Latino 
9cribere;  the  former  being  the  business  of  scholars  and  the  latter  of 
the  trained  philologist  ?  That  thoroughness  of  training  and  complete 
living  amongst  the  ancient  classics,  which  alone  can  fit  for  the  Lattne 
9cribere^  neither  can  nor  should  any  more  be  cultivated  by  the 
wretched  scraping  together  and  memorizing  of  Latin  phrases ;  nor 
will  there  be  any  more  education  to  a  mere  show  of  facility  in  Latine 

9CTtO€T€, 

To  this  the  advocates  of  an  elaborate  Latin  style  reply,  "  We  are 
not  in  favor  of  virtuosoship  in  writing  Latin ;  but  only  of  a  thorough 
understanding  by  the  learner  of  the  idioms  of  that  language,  and  of 
its  specific  differences  from  German.  NoUiing  is  so  efficient  for  this 
purpose  as  the  practice  of  intelligent  translation  from  strictly  German 
composition  into  a  strictly  Latin  style ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  more 
intellectually  useful  practice  than  that  of  such  a  comparison  of  two 
languages." 

We  are  far  from  denying  that  such  a  practice  is  useful ;  but  we  can 
not  admit  the  expediency  of  subjecting  mere  school -pupils  to  an  exer- 
cise which  is  properly  only  the  business  of  philologists  by  profession. 
Such  professional  studies,  in  language  as  well  as  in  other  departments, 
belong  only  to  the  universities.  The  complaint  has  been  often  and 
with  good  reason  made  by  educators,  that  the  instruction  in  our 
Bohools  18  often  adjusted  as  if  either  all  the  scholars  were  to  be  phil 
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ologistiior  Wef6  ptrfhologisU  idr^y.  ''BuV  it  msj  be  asked^  ^ttr^ 
tUbiol&n  tben  not  to  enjoy  the  ben^  of  so  useftil  s  study  ? "  Of 
couree  they  are,  bat  only  in  a  different  way ;  namely,  by  meansr  of  the 
corrected  and  most  thorough  kind  of  translation,  from  Latin  into  Ger- 
man. This  may  very  properly  be  a  stndy  for  the  higher  classes  of 
otir  gymnasia ;  but  translation  from  German  into  Latin  belongs  only 
U>  philologists,  tfnd  thtis  both  the  one  Hud  dre  other  will  receive  therr 
appropriate  benefit  from  a  coritinued  and  thorough  parallel  study  of 
the  languages,  authenticated  by  translating; 

That  it  is  easier  to  transkte  into  the  mother-tongue  than  from  it 
into  a  foreign  one  all  will  agree,  with  the  exceptbn  of  those  very 
few  to  whom  foreign  languages  become  a  second  nature.  The  reason 
can  hot  here  be  fully  investigated ;  we  can  say  only  a  few  words 
about  it,  as  follows: — When  the  pupil  sets  himself  to  translate  a 
passage  from  Cicero,  for  instance,  he  seeks  first  the  meaning,  and 
then  the  correct  German  expression.  The  meaning,  however,  comes 
to  him  of  course  in  German  words ;  and  the  better  his  understanding 
of  the  passage,  the  more  suitable  will  be  the  words.  The  seeking 
and  the  finding  of  the  right  meaning  and  the  right  expression  are 
naturally  one  and  the  same  mental  operation.  But,  in  translating 
fh>m  German  into  Latin,  his  task  is  wholly  different.  He  already 
understands  the  German  expression ;  and  his  question  is.  How  would 
a  Roman — Cicero  above  all — ^have  said  this  in  Latin  ?  He  then  pro- 
66eds  to  search  amongst  the  Latin  phrases  in  his  memory,  for  some 
one  Which  may  serve  his  turn — always  under  the  rule  I^ihil  veteri 
JjAtid  inauditum  acrtbere.  This,  which  would  be  a  pleasant  occupa- 
tion to  a  philologist^  Working  With  ^  full  miitd,  is  to  the  school-boy  a 
disagreeable  and  unprofitable  exertion.  It  is  also  the  more  unpleas- 
ant because  he  must  usually  commit  to  memory;  in  order  to  it,  much 
material  wholly  Withotii  interest  tb  him ;  and)  in  his  reading,  leads 
him  off  into  a  useless  phraie-hunt^  Which  entirely  diverts  his  atten- 
tion from  the  real  meaning  of  the  author; 

I  may  hoW  r^peiltj  iHthout  dhy  apprehension  of  mtsntiderstanding', 
thflt  scholar^  should  write  Latin  for  the  eietnplificatioil  of  their  school 
grainmar  studies;  they  should  write  it  in  the  satne  sense  and  to  the 
game  extent  as  Fried  rich  August  Wolf  advises  to  write  Greek.  **! 
have  always  fbund,**  he  s^yi,  'Mil  my  oWn  experience  that  those  niake 
tH^mselves  most  thorotighly  mast^ri  of  Any  language  who  write 
much  in  it — ^both  its  forms  and  its  synbictical  combinations ;  and  in 
that  respect;  I  pet-eyiv^  tlo  difl^Mo^  between  the  ancient  and  Ai 
Ubderu  languages;  Pbf  metering  eith^,  thi6  exehiplification  of  \tk 
^mmar,  by  hid  oWn  eietciises,  iiltbilt  b^  th)B  immediate  ihil  of  the 
rt^fiolar;  lind  in  the  Mrd  and  seoohd  fdHna  {IWtIa  mhd  Beeundia^)  ' 
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such'  theiaes  may  be  com^>oded  as  sbaU  require  som^  finish  in  style ; 
but  for  the  most  part  such  as  are  combed  of  short  sentences,  &hi 
none  others." 

With  this  design  school-bo'o^s  have  t>een  prepared  for  translating 
the  German  into  Greek;  to  exemplify  its  grammar,  and  thus  to 
faciliate  the  thbrougli  comprehension  of  the  Greek  classics.  In  doing 
this  there  has  been  no  idea  of  carrying  the  scholars  so  far  as  to  en- 
able them  to  write  classical  Greek  as  good  as  Zenophon's,  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  fixing  a  level  of  attainnfient  in  writing  Latin  by  the 
persistent  imitation  of  sorbe  iiorthal  stylist.  At  least,  siich  was 
Wolf's  idea.  **  The  writing  of  Greek^"  he  says,  "  is  not  learned  tft 
the  present  day,  as  Gesner,  Ernesti,  Dawe^  and  oth^r  connoisseur^ 
who  tried  it,  found  out."  "  No  drill  in  Gerniati  style ! "  he  says  iti 
another  place. 

If  it  is  argued  that  no  study  of  Latifi  cari  be  thorough  which  doeei 
not  include  the  attainment  of  viHuosoship  in  speaking  and  writing; 
then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  same  is  requisite  id  the  a^uire- 
ment  of  any  other  language,  and  of  the  G^eek  as  well.  But  thi^ 
would  imply  that  only  those  can  thoroughly  imdel^tand  Homer, 
Sophocles,  and  Plato  who  are  connoisseurs  in  writing  Greek ;  khd 
therefore  that  oiir  greatest  philologists,  eveb  Wolf  himself,  have  not 
understood  llomer. 

Many  eminent  men  of  learning,  and  able  philologists  among  them, 
have  declared  against  this  confessedly  fruitless  endeiivbr  to  qualify 
Bciibol-boys  to  write  and  speak  classical  Latin.  Let  us  hear  some  of 
dieir  opinions. 

Locke  says :  '^  If  a  boy  is  set  to  learn  Latin  iii  a  school,  h^writeis 
Laiiti  exercises  and  makes  compositions  and  verses,  with  no  further 
object  than  to  be  able  to  understand  a  Latin  author ;  liot  to  become 
himself  a  Latin  speaker  and  poef 

The  well-known  Johanu  Matthias  Gesner  relates  thttt  Christian 
Thbmasius  was  the  first  who  delivered  German  lectures  tft  ti  Germitn 
tTniversity — all  those  of  previous  date  having  been  iii  Liitin ;  and  he 
adds  that  this  was  not  so  much  because  Latin  wiu  becoming  disused; 
as  frbin  the  exceedingly  bad  Latin  that  the  lectdters  used.  "  Therefore 
it  hapl^ened,"  he  continues,  *^  that  educated  men,  whb  understood 
Uitin,  declared  for  German,  and  in  favor  of  teaching  in  Germiicii; 
while  the  half-barbarians  oh  the  other  hand  defended  the  Liititi. 
£veh  royal  codamands  failed  to  piit  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  teaching 
ifi  Oei-man.''  If  this  distibgdishM  philologist  hiid  to  allow  that 
speaking  Latin  could  no  longer  be  required  even  of  the  representa- 
dves  of  Geniiaii  learning,  and  even  thKt  reqcuring  instruction  to  be 
given  in  Latin  necessarily  caused  the  destruction  of  Latinity,  fk>m 
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whom  then  would  he  require  connoisseurs  in  speaking  it  ?     From 
among  the  scholars  in  gymnasia  ? 

A  Prussian  ordinance  of  the  year  1811,  it  is  true,  required  Latin 
orations  from  graduates.  ^  Latin  speaking,  truly  I "  remarks  Fried- 
rich  August  Wolf,  the  most  competent  judge.  "  Not  three  learned 
men  in  each  of  our  renowned  universities  can  do  it ;  often  not  even 
the  very  professor  eloquentics  ;  and  not  six  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
in  schools." 

As  ironically  Wolf  disposes  of  the  requirement  to  write  Latin. 
'*To  write  in  a  language,*' he  says,*' does  not  belong  within  the 
sphere  of  the  study  of  it  A  man  can  be  well  acquainted  with  an- 
tiquity and  not  be  able  to  write  well  in  its  language.  The  great 
scholars  in  Latin  usually  write  it  badly.*'  *^Fcw  will  attain  real 
facility  in  writing  Latin,"  he  says  elsewhere ;  "  since  the  very  great 
practice,  and  that  contrary  to  Nature,  who  has  indicated  one  language 
for  men  as  she  has  one  native  land,  is  requisite  for  this  purpose  :  and 
only  those  venture  to  make  a  great  outcry  for  this  object  who  are 
themselves  unable  to  attain  it"* 

With  this  opinion  of  Wolf's  Jacob  Grimm  coincides,  although  on 
very  different  grounds.  ^  Language,"  he  says,  **  is  an  unconscious 
and  unperceived  mystery,  which  is  found  implanted  within  the  hearts 
of  the  young,  and  which  fits  our  organs  of  speech  for  the  native 
accent,  declensions,  inflections,  and  hard  or  soft  characteristics. 
From  this  inborn  sense  arises  the  ineradicable  longing  feeling  that 
comes  upon  a  man  when  he  hears  his  native  language  amongst  stran- 
gers. Hence,  also,  the  unleamableness  of  a  foreign  tongue — that  is, 
of  the  radical  and  thorough  acquisition  of  it  for  speaking  and  writing. 
According  to  Tzetzes,  the  **  double  nature"  of  Cecrops  was  his  knowl- 
edge of  two  languages  (Greek  and  Egyptian.)  It  is  really  true  that 
he  who  acquires  two  languages  has  two  bodies  and  two  souis.f 

Wolf  and  Grimm  have  thus  taken  a  position  upon  the  German  side 
of  the  question.  So  also  has  Herr  Rector  JIartung,  in  Sehleusingen. 
"  The  usual  practice  of  writing  Latin,"  he  remarks,  ^^  is  in  fact  nothing 
but  a  mechanical  botching  up  together  of  parts  from  a  scanty  store  of 
words,  phrases,  and  forms,  with  the  help  of  lexicons  and  gramnuirs.'* 
Professor  Wurm  says  the  same.  **  Every  one,  who  has  half-way  ar- 
rived at  a  mastery  of  writing  and  speaking  Latin,  whether  is  he  not 
as  it  were  about  to  appear  as  a  ghost  of  himself;  to  really  give  up 
his  German  nature,  in  order  to  become  a  Latinist  ?"    This  may  remind 


*  Wolf,  when  he  requires  facility  in  writinf  lAlin,  in  his  '*  Muaeum  of  AHcieni 
ing^"  requires  it  by  no  means  of  any  and  every  scholar,  but  only  of  philoloffiits  by  profet* 
■Ion. 

tBeneke's  *'Erxiehttngaumd  Vnterrichttlehre,'*  n.,  237.    His  principles  of  Inatnietlon  la 
fn^ifii  languages  are  based,  in  Instruction  In  Latin  especially,  In  the  writinf  of  IL 
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the  reader  of  Ennius,  who  boasted  that  he  had  three  souls,  because 
he  understood  Greek,  Oscan,  and  Latin.  And  do  boys  attain  the 
degree  of  objectivity  which  is  indispensable  for  learning  a  dead  lan- 
guage ?  They  leave  off  studying,  in  fact,  just  as  they  begin  to  attain 
it.  I  even  maintain  that  to  attempt  to  teach  a  boy  Latin  to  the 
extent  of  writing  it  presupposes  the  most  thorough  ignorance  of  the 
language  in  the  teachers. 

Most  of  what  Ilerr  Wurm  says  about  writing  Latin,  in  his  work 
above  quoted,  bears  the  impression  of  having  originated  in  a  desperate 
experience  as  a  teacher.  Latin  writing,  he  complains,  is  even  to  this 
day  the  basis  of  the  gymnasial  instruction ;  every  thing  is  referred  to 
a  Latin  style — a  Latin  production  is  the  chief  condition  of  successful 
graduation.  Pu})ils  are  only  to  lenrn  Latin  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
read  it  and  understand  it,  and  they  will  find  the  Latin  grammar  a 
universal  grammar  for  all  languages  to  be  learned  afterward,  and  the 
Latin  a  preparation  for  all  the  Romanic  languages.  "  For  all  these 
objects,"  concludes  Prof.  Wurm,  ^  a  gymnasium  course,  restricted  to 
reading,  and  without  writing,*  would  be  sufficient." 

What  he  says  about  writing  Latin  has  a  double  force  as  applied  to 
Latin  speaking,  where  the  scholar,  improvising  thoughts  which  came 
to  him  in  German,  must  on  the  spot  unclothe  them  of  their  words 
and  reclothe  them  with  Latin  ones.f  If  ho  can  not  perform  thia 
operation  with  great  quickness,  he  falls  into  a  most  painful  stammer- 
ing of  Latin,  unless  he  should  instead,  as  is  usual,  entirely  forego 
thinking,  and  merely  bring  together  a  set  of  memorized  phrases, 
which  may  be  used  any  where,  and  mean  nothing. 

Goethe  has  some  valuable  remarks  upon  the  speaking  of  foreign 
languages.  "  Shall  I  speak  French  ? "  he  says,  "  a  foreign  tongue, 
which  always  makes  the  speaker  seem  silly ;  in  which  one  may  take 
what  position  he  chooses,  and  can  only  express  himself  about  com- 
mon affairs — only  coarse  distinctions.  But  what  distinguishes  the 
blockhead  from  the  man  of  intellect,  except  that  the  latter  quickly, 
vividly,  and  accurately  comprehends  delicate  distinctions  and  whatever 
is  most  appropriate  for  the  present  moment,  and  expresses  them  with 
liveliness ;  while  the  latter,  as  every  body  must  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
has  to  help  himself  under  all  circumstances  from  the  same  lot  of 
veteran  stereotyped  phrases.^J    Few  will  attain  to  facility  in  writing 

*  In  this  excltuion  of  writinf ,  Prof  Wurm  no  doubt  does  not  comprehend  writing  for  the 
exemplifie«lloa  of  the  school  grsmmar. 

t  We  need  scarcely  state  here  that  this  Latin  apeakiof  does  not  include  the  oral  translation 
of  short  sentences,  usual  in  the  lower  classes,  \n  exemplifying  school  icrammar. 

I  In  connection  wirh  this  remark  of  Goethe's  we  may  say  that  the  spread  of  the  French 
languaf  e  iu  Europe  should  not  be  takea  as  an  indieatioo  of  the  extent  of  actual  prefereoM 
for  tt.  The  French  lanfusfe  offers  an  eqieclal  abundance  of  "veteran  stereotyped  phrase*** 
for  all  kinds  of  occasions;  and  thus  equalises  **  Intellectual  men  ami  blockheads."    It  is  OA 
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Latin,  saya  Wolf.  Another  distingtiished  philologist  inquires,  How 
nuuiy  of  our  Knng  men  of  learning  can  write  original  Latin  with  in- 
dependence and  freedom  ?  and  he  answers,  There  are  periiaps  three. 
Wolf  was  speaking  of  philologists ;  what  would  he  have  said  of 
sdtolars  ?  To  train  them  to  a  real  facility  in  writing  Latin  is  out  of 
the  question ;  they  can  at  moet  be  forced  into  an  unsound  and  mim- 
icking method.  The  truth  is  that,  for  this  facility,  it  is  not  only  req- 
uisite to  hare  **  twa  souls  ^  but  to  get  rid  of  the  Carman  soul.  Soul- 
lessness  is  requisite. 

This  method  of  disciplining  our  German  youth  in  writing  Latin 
leads  to  the  unfortunate  consequence  of  a  mischievous  degeneracy  in 
writing  German  itself;  for  the  pupils  learn  to  write  the  latter  as  they 
have  done  the  former.  That  is,  instead  of  developing  mental  habits 
and'  powers  that  will  enable  them  to  select  words,  to  form  correct  ex- 
pressions, and  write  them  well,  by  practice  in  writing  their  thoughts 
in  their  native  language,  and  in  their  natural  order  and  simplicity, 
they  become  entirely  disused  to  this  natural  process,  by  means  of  their 
Latin  school-exercises,  and  only  hitch  together  German  phrases,  as 
they  have  Latin  ones.  If  Cicero  will  not  serve  them  for  a  model  of 
German  style  and  a  purveyor  of  phrases,  they  immediately  look  up 
some  German  author  to  put  in  his  place,  and  from  him  they  gather 
words,  style,  and  phraseology. 

Thus  they  become  trained  up  as  mannerists  in  their  own  language — 
to  intellectual  pharisaism — to  a  lifeless  and  ghostlike  style.  Numbers- 
less  scholars,  thus  misedncated,  hold  ^t  all  their  lives  to  this  school 
ideal,  make  school  exercises  all  their  lives^  and  remain  all  their  lives 
in  the  illusion  that  their  fiicility  in  putting  together  crude  borrowed 
phrases  is  classical  attainment.  Of  Latin-German  phrascologists,  so 
educated,  Goethe  says : — 

^*  If  yoa  feel  it  not,  yon  can  never  hunt  it  up : 

If  it  doe*. not  bnrat  oat  ci  ycmr  aoal. 

And  with  deep-seated  pleasure 

Seize  upon  the  heart  of  every  hearer. 

Sit  Btill  tliere  1  stick  together 

And  brew  hashes  from  other  men's  mtat ;. 

And  blow  at  the  scanty  flame 

That  comes  oat  of  3Foar  little  heaps  of  asher. 

Hie  astonishment  of  children  and  of-  apes. 

Because  you  can  open  your  mouths  so  wide. 

But  you  can  never  wield  the  haarta  of  others, 

Beeause  the  words  do  not  come  from  your  own. 

Even  those  very  orations  of  yours,  which  are  so  splendid. 

In  which  you  ohop  up  manhood  into  sbreda. 

Are  unrefi^eshing  as  the  misty  wind 

That  in  the  autumn  rustles  throngh  the  dry  leaves." 


this seeeuni  that tt  basjikHiAso  mcfa  hwr;  asan sHiiCrary sobscitoCe for thouflit sad sdo* 
catH>o«  How.  mspy  eourt  ls4l<s^r AaWy  «alMd  theBMikus  over €teetHs,  bcesms  they  eoald 
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Hie  poet  can  metai  notbing^by  bis  ''Sit  still  tbere!  stick  togetber 
and  brew  hashes  of  other  men'is  meat,*^  unless  he  refers  to  the  lifeless 
labor  of  gathering  togetber  Latin  phrases  ;  of  brewing  bashes  out  of 
Gcero  and  Livy,  and  then  of  doing  the  same  over  again  in  German  f 
How  many  of  our  preachers  weary  themselves  m  efforts  of  the  same 
kind  aller  excellence  of  style ;  and  how  entirely  are  their  discourses 
destitute  of  the  freshness  and  liveliness  of  an  extempore  address  f 
Might  one  not  very  naturally,  in  desperation  at  their  elaborate  noth- 
ings, go  so  &r  as  to  wish  that  they  had  had  no  training  at  all  in  lan- 
guage ;  and  that  their  only  rhetorical  rule  had  been,  Speak  and  write 
plainly  the  words  that  naturalfy  come  into  your  mouth. 

"Not  only  of  dry  homiliste,**'  says  Herder,  "but  even  of  abfe 
speakers,  must  it  often  be  complained  that,  even  from  their  earliest 
youth,  their  style  has  been  formed  upon  the  Latin,  and  that  the  peri- 
odic ceremonious  tone  which  spread  in  the  schools  from  the  Latin  to 
the  German  classes,  shows  itself  even  amongst  their  best  thought!. 
I  shall  only  attack  the  immense  error  of  the  belief  that  Cicero  is  a 
model  of  style,  perfect  and  without  blemish,  and  that  to  imitate  him 
is  originality  I  that  a  dozen  bombastic  expressions,  such  as  they  use 
in  the  schools,  will  make  young  Ciceros ;  and  that  a  dear  and  lucid 
style  in  their  native  language  fs  consistent  with  the  Latin  periodiis 
structure." 

Entirely  opposed  to  the  untoward  inffuence  of  such  exercises  is  the 
inffuence  of  an  intelligent  reading  of  the  classics  upon  German  styJe. 
Wieland  said:  "  I  learned  to  write  German  from  Cicero's  letters."'  He 
had'  gained  a  clearer  style,  and  a  more  adequate  manner  of  express- 
ing-his  thoughts,  from  that  master.  For  this  purpose  translation  from 
Latin  and  Greek  classfcs  is  very  much  to  be  recommended.  R 
obliges  the  student  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  author  and  into 
the  spirit  of  the  language ;  proves  his  understanding  or  not  under- 
standing it;  and  is  the  best  practice  in  the  technics  of  writing  €Kbp- 
man.  This  practice  makes  but  little  demand  upon  the  productive 
power  of  the  pupil,,  but  trains  his  susceptivity.  The  more  fully  he 
enters  into  the  meaning  of  his  author  the  better  will  be  bis  German 
translation. 

Jn  conclusion,  we  have  three  remarks  to  make : — 

1.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  only  in  the  department  of 
speaking  and'  writing  Latin  does  the  realist  system  of' education  admit 
of  being  introduoed,  as  <^>poaed  to  the  humanist  sptem.  The  reaU 
ists  scoffingly  inquire  how  it  is  tfaat^  altterten  years  of  labor,  Latin 
students  show  so  little  facility  in  writing  and  speaking  it  ?  It  is  onlji 
by  the  attainment  of  connoisseurship  in  those  studies,  by  exhibiting' 
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some  such  tangible  result  from  the  gymDasium  studies,  that  the 
mouths  of  these  adversaries  can  be  stopped. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  realists  would 
be  contented  with  that  attainment ;  or  even  that  they  would  suffer  it 
to  be  required.  They  would  demand,  still  more  vehemently,  To  what 
end  this  so  great  expenditure  of  time  and  strength  for  a  useless 
accomplishment?  With  whom  can  a  man  converse  intelligibly  in 
Latin  ?  lie  will  not  do  it  for  his  own  pleasure,  nor  ever,  unless  abso- 
lutely obliged  to.  We  have  very  clear  reasons  for  writing  and  speak- 
ing English  and  French  ;  but,  for  doing  it  in  Latin,  none  is  visible — 
unless  you  aim  at  realizing  Comenius*  dream  of  making  Latin  a 
universal  lann:ua$:e  for  the  human  race. 

The  realists  would  have  no  such  efforts  made.  And  there  is  no 
cause  for  the  apprehensions  that  many  feel  that  the  doing  away 
with  writing  and  speaking  Latin  would  open  the  door  to  a  realist 
barbarism.  And  to  this  barbarism  is  the  barbarous  Latin  which  we 
hear  in  disputations,  in  dissertations,  and  examinations  to  be  opposed  ? 
is  one  barbarism  to  be  set  up  against  another  ?     By  no  means. 

2.  Even  if  the  gymnasium  should  undertake  to  satisfy  the  extremes 
of  these  demands  for  speaking  and  writing  Latin — which,  as  is  well 
known,  they  can  not  do — the  result  would  be  the  greatest  injury  to 
the  whole  method  of  Latin  instruction.  At  present  all  the  labor  and 
time  are  saved  which  were  bestowed  upon  collecting  and  memorizing 
of  Ciceronian  phrases,  that  they  might  be  always  at  hand  for  writing 
and  speaking.  Many  grammatical  minutiae  are  also  got  rid  of  which 
were  learned  by  anticipation,  for  future  use  in  the  same  way ;  being 
now  omitted  until  found  in  the  course  of  reading.  How  many  pe- 
culiarities of  the  rarest  kind,  nay,  even  strange  and  monstrous,  which 
the  beginner  has  been,  and  even  still  is,  obliged  to  commit  to  memory, 
would  never  occur,  even  to  a  diligent  reader  of  classics,  in  his  life  I 

3.  The  time  thus  gained  should  be  used  especially  in  acquiring 
Greek ;  and  the  two  classical  languages  should  be  learned  as  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  possible.*  At  present,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
is  on  an  average  twice  as  much  time  given  to  Latin,  in  the  two  gym- 
nasia, as  to  Greek. 

How  very  few  are  there  who  leave  school  able  to  read  even  the 
easier  Greek  classics  with  facility,  or  even  without  the  constant  use  of 

*  Deneke  aod  Dr.  Schmid  ezpren  the  same  opinion.  The  Utter  mju :  **  Latin  has  now  lotl 
the  place  of  a  living  lanKuage  in  oor  gymnariaf  and  the  Latin  literature  itt  pre-eminence  over 
the  Oreek/'  As  ftr  ai  that  jouth  maj  learn  I«atin  before  Greek,  and  therefore  come  to  the 
latter  at  a  riper  and  better  prepared  age,  so  lar  ebould  more  time  be  devoted  to  the  former ; 
and  it  is  anottier  good  reason  for  leaminf  it  more  thoronghlj  than  Greek  that  It  Is  much  more 
useful  in  all  manner  of  stadj.  This  Is  evident  npon  the  merest  gLinee  at  the  history  of  Euro* 
pean  civilization. 
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a  dictionary  I  But  who  that  desires  real  education,  and  not  a  mere 
vain  show,  would  not  in  his  manhood  gladly  exchange  the  usual 
blundering  knowledge  of  writing  and  speaking  Latin  for  facility  in 
comprehending  the  Greek  classics  ? 


n.      CAKDINAL  W0LMT*8  PLAN  OF   1N6TKUCTION  FOK  THE  ORAIIItAR  SCHOOL  AT 

inwicH,  1528. 

The  celebrated  Letter  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,*  addressed  to  the  masters 
of  the  grammar  school  at  Ipswich,  prescribes,  with  almost  professional 
minuteness,  the  precise  method  of  classical  instruction  which  was 
afterward  confirmed  by  the  ordinances  and  practices  of  the  leading 
public  seminaries  of  learning  throughout  the  kingdom.  Although 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  a  schoolmaster  before  he  was  either  churchman 
or  statesman,  he  was  probably  indebted  to  Erasmus  not  only  for  the 
general  scheme  but  for  the  language — whole  sentences  being  taken, 
word  for  word,  from  the  writings  of  that  eminent  scholar. 

frilOMAS   CARDINAL  OF  YORK,  &C.,  TO  TIIS    MAtTBRS  OF  IPSWICH   SCHOOL,  GREETING. 

We  suppose  no  one  to  be  ignorant  with  what  mental  effort,  zeal,  and  industry 
we  have  always  directed  our  labors  to  this  point ;  not  with  a  view  to  our  own 
private  advantage,  but  as  iar  as  possible  to  consult  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and 
of  all  oar  fellow-subjects.  In  which  one  object  we  consider  we  shall  reap  the 
richest  frnit  of  patriotism,  if  with  divine  blessing  we  should  adorn  by  cultivation 
the  minds  of  our  countrymen.  lufluenced  therefore  by  a  warmth  of  affection  in- 
credibly  great  toward  our  bir^h-plaoe,  which  claims  our  exertions  by  its  own  right, 
we  have  dedicated  a  school,  not  wholly  without  elegance  as  a  building,  as  the 
clearest  testimony  of  our  perfect  love.  But  since  there  seemed  but  little  done  in 
having  built  a  school,  however  magnificent  the  structure,  unless  there  should  be 
added  skillful  masters,  we  have  endeavored  by  all  means  to  appoint  as  its  presi- 
dents two  masters  duly  selected  and  approved  :  under  whose  tuition  the  youth  of 

*  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  a  muniticenl  patron  of  learning,  as  his  foundation  of  Christ  CoUef  e 
at  Oxford,  and  of  the  grammar  school  at  his  native  town  of  Ipswich,  witnesseth.  His  plan 
for  the  latter,  as  preparatory  for  the  former,  contemplated  ample  endowments  out  of  the  lands 
and  tenements  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  and  other  suppressed  priories  in  that 
town  and  neighborhood,  intending,  as  he  himself  said,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Coart  de  Beau- 
mont,  grand  marshal  of  Prance,  that  *'  Many  scholars  should  be  brought  up  and  maintained 
therein,  and  always  trained  in  virtue,  to  the  end  that  a  perpetual  memorj  of  God  shall  be 
kept  and  honored."  The  building,  for  which  he  arranged  with  the  Prench  Count  to  bring 
over  stone  from  a  new  quarry  at  Caen,  was  never  finished,  and  the  revenues  appropriated 
for  Its  endowment  were  seized  by  his  enemies,  after  his  fiill  from  power.  The  school  Itself 
went  Into  operation,  and  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  VIH.,  which  was  renewed  sod 
enlarged  by  Elizabeth,  in  1565.    Under  this  charter  the  school  is  still  administered. 

t  TTumuu  Cardinalit  EboraeentiM,  ^e.^  Gyptutckicma  seAoto  pnaeptoritmtj  S.  D. 

Neminem  latere  putamus.  quanto  animi  conatu,  studio,  industria,  hue  semper  labores 
nostros  destinaverimua,  non  ut  nostris  privatim  commodis,  sed  uti  patriae  civibusque  nostris 
omnibus,  quam  plurimum  consuleremus.  Qua  una  in  re,  amplissimiim  pietatia  fructum  nos 
aesecuturos  esse  arbitramur,  si  divmo  aliquo  muuere  popularium  noatrorum  animos  exorna. 
remus.  Proinde,  mazimo  incredibilique  pietatis  ardore  erga  palriam  aflTecti,  qua  nos  veluti 
jure  quodam  sibi  vindicat,  ludum  literarium  non  omnino  Tnelegautem,  velut  amoris  sumnti 
erga  eandem  no«tri  clarisslmum  testimonium,  dedicavimus.  Verum  quonlam  parum  visum 
est  ludum  quamtumvia  magnificum  extruxisse,  nisi  etiam  accesserit  praeceptorum  peritis, 
modis  omnibus  dedimus  operam,  ut  nos  quos  proceptores  elecfos  probatosque  huic  prefice- 
remus:  sub  quibus  Britannica  pubes,  statim  a  primls  annis  et  mores  et  literas  imbiberet: 
nimlrum  intelligentes  in  hac  aetate,  velut  herl>a,  spem  relpublice  positam  esse.  Id  quod 
felicins  maturiusque  consequeretur,  Iil>ello  puerilis  instructionis  metnodumque  ac  rationem 
docendi,  apprim^  huic  publ  necessariam,  omni  nostra  cura.  studio,  diligentia,  ut  haberetis, 
earsvlmns.    Vestrs  partes  erunt  nunc  vieissim,  qui  huic  oovs  schola  nostra:  prsceptores 
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Britain,  frum  their  earliost  jeart,  might  imbihe  morality  and  learning;  natvrally 
ooDsideriiig  that  the  hope  of  the  whole  starle  reats  on  Uiis  stagte  of  Kfe.  la  'tet  -of 
Ihe  harvest  on  the  Uade  of  ookb.  AjnI  thflt  thia  might  atioceM  jiwre  ha^pilir  Jttd 
early,  we  have  provided,  with  all  care,  zeal,  and  diUgenoe,  that,  in  a  little  treatiao 
on  the  inatrnction  of  boya,  yon  ahonld  have  the  metSiod  and  |»lan  of  teacSirng  prin- 
dpally  necewary  ibr  this  tender  age.  It  wSi  now  in  twn  he  y<Hur  tpart,  who  ane 
masters  in  oar  new  school,  here  to  exercise  the  boys  with  diligence  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  ;  that,  as  well  in  elegance  of  literature  as  in  purity  of  morals, 
they  may  advance  in  due  order  to  higher  views.  And,  if  you  strive  after  this  ob- 
ject as  carefully  as  we  shall  exhibit  the  plan  before  your  eyes,  you  will  not  only 
DOW,  while  we  earnestly  fiivor  your  poraaita,  lay  us  under  obligation  to  yourselves, 
but  you  will  absolutely  make  us  sunrixe  on  happy  terms  with  all  poi>.terity. 
FVom  our  own  palace,  Sept  1,  A.  D.  155^. 

In  what  order  ^ya,  admitted  tnio  atir  academy^  ehould  be  tavghty  an  J  what 
muihoTM  ahowld  he  lemomed  to  ihem, 

METHOD   ffDR   TDC   naST   CLAaS. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  not  improperly  resdived  that  our  school  he  divided 
into  eight  classes.  The  first  'of  these  to  contain  tho  Jecs  fonft'ard  hoya,  wbo 
should  be  diligently  exercised  in  the  eight  parts  of  speech  ;  and  whose  now  flexible 
accent  it  should  be  your  chief  concern  to  form — making  them  repeat  the  elementa 
aaaigned  them,  with  the  moat  distinct  and  delicate  proouneiatioii— <ainoe  raw  rom- 
terial  may  be  wroqgbt  to  any  shape  whatever ;  and,  aoeording  to  Horace, 

*'  The  odors  of  the  wine  that  first  shall  slain 
The  virgin  vessel,  it  will  longretaiu  ; " 

fin  whieh  acoount  il  were  leaat  proper  to  deprive  thia  time  of  life  of  due  care. 

FOR   TBS   8KC0ND   CLASS. 

Next  in  order,  after  pupils  of  this  age  have  made  satiafiwtory  pmgrcaa  in  the 
Jrat  radiments,  we  should  wish  them  to  be  called  into  the  aeoond  ionn,  to  prao- 
tice  speaking  iJatin,  and  to  render  into  Latin  aome  Engliah  propositioB  ;  which 
ahould  not  he  without  point  or  pertiaeooe,  but  should  oontaia  aome  piquant  or 
heautiful  sentiment,  aufiaieoily  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  hoys.  Aa  soon  9b  this 
la  rendered,  it  ahimld  be  set  dowa  in  Roman  duuwiters ;  and  yon  wiU  daily  pay 
Attention  that  each  of  the  whole  party  have  this  note-book  perfectly  correct,  and 
written  as  feirly  as  possible  with  his  own  hand. 

Should  yon  think  proper  that,  beaidea  the  nidimenta,  aome  anther  sbcaild  he 
given  at  this  tender  age,  it  nuiy  be  either  Lily^s  Carmen  MenilornHR  or  Cato'a 
Precepts ;  that  is,  with  a  view  of  forming  the  accent. 

jmn  THi  THian  cuMa. 

Of  anthoM  who  matnly  conduce  to  form  a  fiimiliar  style — pvre,  terae,  and  pd- 
islied — who  is  more  humorous  Uian  iEsopf    Who  more  naeftd  than  Terence? 

satis,  hie  rudimentia  ac  4ioceodi  ratiooe  dilifeotcr  ezcroere  hos  paenta :  datncwpa  emm  alffaato 
isaima  literatura,  tnm  optimia  morilwia  ad  majora  profectoros.  Ad  qund  ai  pari  caira  enuisv 
tnt,  atqoe  noe  ad  ocahiin  vobia  commooatraturi  aumua,  oca  non  tarn  vobla  veatro  studio  IsS' 

Enae  laveul es  jam  demarebiminif  quam  plane  apud  posleroa  feliees  reddiderkia.    Bene  valeta 
;  eedibua  4MMrtria,  Anno  Domini  auUMimo  %ai»jt>nt«sia>p  ritwlwo  eeysM,  oaXtmA.  Sep* 
tembris. 

Quo  ordine  pueri^  in  noetrum  gfmnoMium  admiam^  doeendiekU;  qmque  auikoree  iiedem 

prtdtgtmdi. 

PKIMJB  CLASSIS  MBTHODCTS. 

Principio,  Kholam  hane  nnrtram  in  classes  octo  partiendam  ease  non  Incoofrafe  pTsenit 
Quarum  prima  pueroa  rudlorea  in  ocio  orationis  partibus  diiigentsr  axercendoa  eoiitineaL 
<^uorum  OS  tenerum  formare  prscipoa  eura  vobia  ait :  atpofe  oni  ct  apertissiflns  et  elegant* 
iaaima  vocis  pronunciatione,  tradita  elementa  proferant :  siqaidem  nMem  matrian  lfc«t  ad 

auodvis  efflnxere ;  et  Horatio  monete,  Quo  eemti  e$t  imhtita  reeeno  MerratU  otfama  tetfa  dia. 
[uamobrem  hane  letatem  josca  veatrs  cura  defraodare  mlnime  par  esc 

enoviiajB  ei.ASMS. 

Delnd^,  pontquam  «Cas  h«w  satis  felioUer  illis  pHmfs  radimentls  adulta  profreerit,  ean  la 
secundum  ordinem  voeari  velimiia,  ad  usum  loquendl  l^atin^ft,  et  .ad  vertendun  in  Latinum 
aliquod  propositum  vulgare ;  non  inaulsam  neque  Ineptum ;  sed  quod  argutaoi  aNqiiam  ani 
venustam  babeat  seutentiaai,  guflB  ab  ingeoio  puerili  non  niminm  abhorrcat.  Qood  almul  aa 
versum  fuerit,  quam  moi:  eDaracttitlms  Romaste  numdsri  upertcMt:  dsMtisqus  vpcsnuDS 
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Both  of  whom,  from  the  Tery  nature  of  their  solyects,  are  not  without  attraction 
to  Hie  age  of  youth. 

Furthermore^  we  should  not  disapprove  of  your  subjoining,  for  this  form,  (he 
little  book  oompoaed  by  Lily  on  the  genders  uf  nouns. 

FOR  TUB   FOCaTB  CLASS. 

Again,  when  you  exercise  the  soldiership  of  the  fourth  dass,  what  geoeral 
would  you  rather  have  than  Virgil  himself,  the  prince  of  all  .poets  T  Whose  maj- 
esty of  verse^  it  were  worth  while,  should  be  pronounced  with  due  intonation  of 
▼oioe. 

As  well  adapted  to  this  form,  Lily  will  furnish  the  past  lenses  and  supines  of 
verbs.  But  although  I  oonfess  suoh  things  are  seoessary,  yet,  as  far  as  possibile, 
we  could  wish  them  so  appointed  as  not  to  oooiq>y  the  mote  vahiable  part  of  the 
day. 

VOR  THE  FIFTH  CI^ASS. 

And  now,  at  length,  you  wish  to  know  what  plan  of  teachmg  we  wottMl  hire 
prescribe.  lonr  wish  shall  be  indulged.  One  pomt  that  we  think  proper  to  be 
notioed,  as  of  first  importance,  is,  that  the  tender  age  of  youth  be  never  urged 
with  severe  blows,  or  harsh  threats,  or  indeed  with  any  sort  of  tyranny.  Fer  by 
this  injurious  treatment  all  sprightliness  of  genius  either  is  destroyed  or  is  at  Miy 
rate  considerably  damped. 

With  regard  to  what  this  form  should  be  taught,  your  principal  concern  will 
be  to  lesson  them  in  some  select  epistles  of  Cicero ;  as  none  other  seem  to  ns 
more  easy  in  their  style,  or  more  proiductive  of  rich  copiousucss-of  language. 

Pom.  tbb  sixth  olms. 

Moreover,  the  sixth  form  seems  to  require  some  history,  either  that  of  Sallost 
or  Caesar's  Commentaries.  To  these  might  not  improperly  he  added  Lily's  Syn- 
tax ;  verbs  defective  and  irregular ;  in  short,  any  you  may  notice,  in  the  -course 
of  reading,  as  departing  from  the  usual  form  of  declination. 

FOR  THE  SEVENTH  CLASS. 

Hie  party  in  the  seventh  form  should  regularly  have  in  hand  either  Horaos's 
Kpistles,  or  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  or  Fasti ;  occasionally  composing  verse  or  an 
epistle  of  their  own.  It  wifl  also  he  of  very  great  importance  that  they  some- 
time  turn  verse  into  prose,  or  reduce  prose  into  meter.  In  order  that  what  is 
learnt  by  hearing  may  not  be  forgotten,  the  bo^*  should  reperuse  it  with  you,  or 
with  others.  Just  before  retiring  to  rest  he  should  study  something  choice,  or 
worthy  of  remembrance,  to  repeat  to  the  master  the  next  morning. 

At  intervals  attention  should  be  relaxed,  and  recreation  introduced :  bat  recroo- 
tion  of  an  elegant  nature,  worthy  of  polite  literature.     Indeed,  even  with  his  stud- 

quotMie,  at  Itbellos  quun  emendstiasimos,  quamque  elefaotissimi  sua  quisque  nunu  sertp- 
los  iMbeat  unlTemia  frrez. 

8i  authorem  aliquem  prffiter  rudimenm,  adhibendum  t^nellm  pUM  eetisuerltis,  Id  erit  vel 
Lilii  Carmen  Moniiorium ;  vet  prncepta  Catouis ;  oimirum  fonnandi  oris  gratia. 

vsaTUB  cLaasis. 

Vz  authoribus,  qui  ad  qnotidianom  termonein  nuram,  tennm,  ellmatum.  intcnoper^  eon* 
doount,  quia  facetior,  qiiam  JSioputt  aut  quamTttr.  utiliorl  IJlerque  vel  Ipso  arfuneotl 
fenere  aaolfscentiv  non  injacunaua 

Rurtum,  huic  ordini  de  nominom  fenerlbos  libelium  quern  LHUis  conserlpssrat^ai  s^juojc- 
erMs.  Don  hnprobaverimos. 

avarrjB  olassis. 


Preterea,  cum  quartae  classls  aiilitiam  exercebitM,  quem  dueesa  maUlia,  quam  Ipaum  Vlr< 
giUum,  omnium  poetarum  principem,  vobis  dari  I  Cujus  miOaaiatem  caraiiais,  voce  bsna 
sonoraf  efferendam  ewe  operas  pretium  fuerit 

Verbonim  prasterita  cc  aapina  huie  ordini  convenienlia  coisiodsbit  LHius.  Varuas  ul 
hi^usmodi  lateor  neeessaria,  ha  veiimus  tamso  tradi,  qooad  fteri  posiU,  ut  potiorssi  diet 
partem  non  occupcni. 

anniTJB  olassis. 


Nunc  demum  video  vos  espane,  quam  doeendi  ratioiieui  hie  pnKlplsnias.  AffHs* 
fsvatur  vobis.  In  primis  tios  amiai  aduMiiendam  eaasuei  imus,  ut  neqoa  plaflsaeverlonbus, 
■■que  voltuoaii  minis,  aot  uUa  tTraniMdia  specie,  tenera  pubes  aAciatur.  Rao  eaia  li^uria 
tngeoii  alatritaa  aut  eztingui,  at|t  magna  ex  parte  obtundl  solet. 


•XXTJB  OLASSIS. 

Forro,  sextns  ordo  hlslorlam  tliquam,  vel  SsHustii,  aut  Commeutarorum  Ciesaris, 
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ies  pleasare  should  be  so  iDtimately  bleDded  that  a  boy  may  think  it  rather  a  game 
at  learning  than  a  task.  And  caution  must  be  used,  lest  by  immoderate  exer- 
tion the  faoalUea  of  learners  bo  overwhelmed,  or  be  fatigued  by  readiug  very  Cat 
prolonged  :  for  either  way  alike  there  is  a  foult. 

FOR  THE  EIGHTH  CLASS. 

Lastly,  when  by  exercise  of  this  kind  the  party  has  attained  to  some  profit 
oienoy  in  conversation -style,  they  should  be  reoaiied  to  the  higher  precepts  of 
grammar ;  as,  for  instance,  to  the  figures  prescribed  by  Donatus,  to  the  elegance 
of  Valla,  and  to  any  ancient  authors  whatever  in  the  Latin  tongue.  In  lessoning 
flrom  these,  we  would  remind  yon  to  endeavor  to  inform  yourselves  at  least  on  the 
points  it  may  be  proper  should  be  illustrated  on  each  present  occasion.  For  ex- 
ample, when  intending  to  expound  at  length  a  comedy  of  Terence,  you  may  &¥t 
discuss  in  few  words  the  author^s  rank  in  life,  his  peculiar  talent,  and  elegnnco 
of  style.  Ton  may  then  remark  how  great  the  pleasure  and  utility  involved  in 
reading  comedies ;  of  which  word  you  sliould  explain  the  signification  and  deriva- 
tion. Next,  you  may  briefly  but  perspicuously  unravel  the  substance  of  the  plot ; 
and  carefully  point  out  the  particular  kind  of  verse.  You  may  afterward  arrange 
the  words  in  more  simple  order :  and  wherever  there  may  appear  any  remark- 
able elegance ;  any  antiquated,  new-modeled,  or  Grecian  phrase ;  any  obscurity 
of  exprewion ;  any  point  of  etymology,  whether  derivation  or  composition ;  any 
order  of  construction  rather  harsh  and  confused  ;  any  point  of  orthography ;  any 
figure  of  speech,  uncommon  bennty  of  style,  rhetorical  ornament,  or  proverbial 
expression ;  in  short,  any  thing  proper  or  improper  for  imitation ;  it  should  bo 
scrupulously  notioed  to  the  young  party. 

Moreover,  you  will  pay  attention  that  in  piny- time  the  party  speak  with  all  pos- 
sible correctness;  sometimes  commending  the  speaker  when  a  phrase  is  rather 
apposite,  or  improving  his  expression  when  erroneous.  Occasionally  some  pithy 
subject  for  a  short  epistle  in  their  native  tongue  should  be  proposed.  And,  to 
conclude,  you  may  exhibit,  if  you  please,  some  formulae,  which,  serving  as  a 
guide,  a  given  theme  may  conveniently  be  treated. 

Furnished  with  those  rudiments  in  our  school,  boys  will  easily  display  the  para- 
mount importance  of  beginning  from  the  best.  Do  you  but  now  proceed,  and  en- 
lighten with  most  honorable  studies  your  well-deserving  country. 

▼idetur.  Quibu«  syntazim  Lilii  non  incnn^u^  addiderimus,  yerlMt  defectiva,  anomaia,  ct 
qutecunque  heteroclyta,  obiter  legentea,  admonebitis. 

SBPTIMJB   CLAtSIS. 

Septimi  ordinisgrex.  aut  Horatii  Epiotolaa,  aut  Ovidil  Melamorphotin,  ant  Fastorom  libros 


idud  Yolvat ;  interim  vel  carmen,  vel  e piatolam  aliquam  component.  Illud  qaoaue  per 
magni  referet,  ai  aliquotiea  aut  carmen  aolveriDt,  ant  eolutam  orationem  pedibua  alligatam 
reddiderint.  Audita  nd  effloant,  ant  apud  Toa,  aut  cum  allia  poer  retractet.  Sob  somnum 
czquiaiti  qutppiam.  aut  diguum  memoria  meditetur,  quod  proxima  aurora  praeceptori  reddat. 
Interdum  laxandus  est  animus,  iotermiacendua  loatia,  at  liberatia  tameu,  et  lilerisdignus. 
Id  ipsia  atudiia  sic  voluptas  eat  intermiRcenda,  ut  poer  ludum  potius  discendi,  qnam  laborem 
exiatimat.  Cavendum  erit.  ne  immodica  contentione  Incenia  disceulium  obruautur,  aut  lcc> 
tione  praelonga  defatigentur.    Uiraque  enim  juxta  oflTenditur. 

OOTAVJB  0LA88I8. 

Denique  hoc  exercitio  ad  aliquam  serraonis  peritiam  proTeclns  grex,  ad  minora  jjprammatl- 
cea  preecepta  revocetur :  yelut  ad  figuras  a  Uonato  prsscriptas.  ad  Valise  eitrgantiam,  et  ad 
linguae  Latinse  quoslibet  veterea  authorea.  In  quibua  pneleg endia  Toa  admonitos  velimua,  ut 
ea  dontaxat  quse  explieanda  prvaeoti  loco  sint  idonea,  conemini  diacere.  Velnti  Comocdiam 
Terentianam  enarraturi,  imprimis authoria  fortunam.  ingenium.  aermonia  elegantiam,  paucia 
dira«>ratia.  Delude,  quantum  habeat  et  roluptatia  et  ntiiitatis  comoediaruni  lectio.  Deiode, 
quid  aignificet  ea  vox,  et  unde  ducta.  Deinde,  dilucid^  et  brevittir  aummam  ar^iimeiili  ex* 
ulicetis,  cnrminia  genua  diligenter  indicetia.  Postea,  ordinetis  simplicius:  demde,  eiqua 
inaignia  elegantia,  nquid  priced  dictum,  aiquid  novatum,  aiquid  Gratcanicum,  aiquid  obveuri* 
ua,  aiqua  etvmologia,  aiqua  derivatio  et  compositio,  aiquia  ordo  durior,  et  perturbatior,  slqua 
orthographia,  »iqua  figura,  aiquid  egregium  orationia  dtcua,  aiqua  exornatio  rhetorica,  aiquid 
proverbium,  aiquid  imitandum,  aiquid  non  imitandum,  diligeuter  grerem  admoneatts. 

Prsterea,  in  lodo  dabitia  operam.  ut  grex  qukm  emendatiasim^  loqaatnr,  loquentem  all* 
quotiea  collaudetia,  aiquid  dictum  erit  aptius,  aut  emendetia,  cum  errabit.  Interdum  epis- 
tolas  brevia  argumentnm,  eed  argutum.  lingua  vulgari  proponi  debet  Postremd,  si  libet,  os- 
tendatia  formulaa  aliquot,  quibus  traditum  thema  commood  tractari  potent. 

Hia  rudimentis  pueri  in  achola  nostra  imbuti,  facile  declarabunt  quantopere  referat,  ab  cub- 
timaa  auspicatum  fuiaae.  Vos  modo  pergite,  ac  patriam  bend  mereolcm  honestiMimia  studufl 
Illustrate. 

7^  fte  coii/inu<«f. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  LATIN. 

[Translatodi  fur  th«  Amerioan  Journal  of  Eduoationf  fVom  the  G«nDan  of  Karl  von  Raumer.] 


I.      CHANOBS   WITHIN   THE   LAIT  THRBB   BUMORBD  TBARl. 

The  purpose  of  learning  Latin  having  itself  become  very  different 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  methods  naturally  change  accordingly ;  as 
new  roads  are  taken  to  new  destinations. 

After  the  revival  of  classical  learning,  there  was  an  effort  to  dena- 
tionalize the  young,  and  to  train  them  into  complete  Romans.  How 
this  was  sought  to  be  done  in  the  schools,  is  shown  by  the  course  of 
Sturm's  Gymnasium,  at  Strasburg.  After  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
this  ideal  of  education  was  very  much  altered  by  the  introduction  of 
new  elements.  It  was  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
Roman  classics  which  gradually  came  to  be  sought,  instead  of  the 
facility  of  the  ancient  Roman  in  writing  and  speaking  Latin.  How 
the  methods  of  teaching  Latin  changed  in  a  corresponding  manner, 
we  have  already  stated  under  the  definition  of  the  term  grammar. 
Melancthon's  definition  was,  **  Qrammatica  eat  certa  loquendi  et 
scribendi  ratio.^  With  this  ajjreed  the  authors  of  the  "  Grammatica 
Marchica^''  which  appeared  in  1728.  They  say  "  Grammatica  is  the 
art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly."  Almost  one  hundred  years 
later,  Otto  Schuiz  gave  the  following  definition  :  **  Latin  grammar  is 
an  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  It  shows 
how  the  laws  of  speech  are  developed  in  one  special  language,  the 
Latin."  Ktthner  says,  "Grammar  is  an  introduction  to  the  correct 
knowledge  of  a  language,  as  forms  of  words,  and  of  speaking." 
These  definitions,  I  think,  show  how  there  has  been  a  progress  from 
the  practical  study  of  Latin,  as  an  art  of  speaking  and  writing,  to  the 
theoretical,  aiming  at  a  real  knowledge  and  understanding  of  it. 

II.      THB   OrrONBNTS  OF  THE    OI«D   GRAMMATICAL   METHODS. 

In  Sturm's  school,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  of  Latin  went 
hand  in  hand,  even  from  the  lowest  classes.  Most  teachers  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  later,  must  have  used  an  exceedingly  hard  and 
unintelligible  mode  of  teaching  the  grammatical  portions  of  Latin ; 
as  the  complaints  of  distinguished  men  in  relation  to  the  schools  test- 
ify.    We  give  a  few  of  them^ 

The  theologian  Lubinus,  in  1614,  published  a  New  Testament  in 


J 
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several  languages ;  and  in  his  preface  contended  strenuouslj  against 
the  usual  method  of  teaching  languages. 

^  It  seems,''  he  says,  **  as  if  a  method  Lad  been  worked  out  with  all 
imaginable  pains,  by  which  teachers  and  scholars,  alike,  were  to  teach 
and  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  only  by  immense 
labor,  great  weariness,  Infinite  misery,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
▼ery  long  time."  Some  one  of  a  low  order  of  intellect,  he  continues, 
may  have  introduced  this  u^thod  in  the  time  of  monkery  ;  and  he 
sketches  the  consequences  as  follows : — "  Nothing  is  taught  except 
Germanisms,  solecisms,  barbarisms,  disgrace.  *  *  What  is  this  sort  of 
liprammatical  instruction  in  schools,  but  the  delay  of  learning ;  the  de- 
struction of  the  years  of  childhood  and  of  youth ;  a  butchery  of 
liberal  minds ;  and  the  best  portion  of  youth  spent,  even  to  the  twen- 
tieth year/'  He  speaks  further  of  the  useless  and  abominable  gram- 
matical rules  (Repelcheriy)  which  after  a  short  time  became  altogether 
impracticable.  The  unnatural  method  of  beating  the  grammar  into 
■the  pupils,  had  the  effect  of  making  them  hate  both  parents  and 
teachers,  and  of  making  the  teachers  cruel.  Scliool  instruction  by 
rules  and  precepts  is  always  contrary  to  nature.* 

In  like  manner,  the  eminent  Gerhard  Vossius  opposed  the  usual 
grammatical  instruction.  He  says,  "  I  see  with  pleasure  that  a  method 
of  learning  Latin  has  been  found,  di£ferent  from  the  common  one.  I 
consider  the  great  mass  of  rules  and  exceptions,  with  which  the  minds 
of  boys  are  at  present  overwhelmed,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  exces- 
sively injurious.  And  I  wish  that  this  were  its  only  fault.  For  those 
who  set  to  work  to  learn  every  thing  thoroughly,  accumulate  a  great 
mass  of  false  rules,  and,  in  spite  of  the  vast  piles  of  comments  and 
commentaries,  never  touch  many  of  the  first  importance.*'  In  his 
work  "  J)e  studiorum  rationed  Vossius  writes,  ^  The  boy  should  soob 
learn  the  rules  of  grammar ;  which  are  so  few  that  they  may  be 
included  in  twenty  pages.  Many  rules  of  a  plainly  philosophical 
character  are  commonly  stuffed  into  grammars,  quite  unintelligible  to 
ihe  young.  This  is  absolute  butchery.  Not  that  these  things  are 
not  at  some  time  to  be  learned ;  but  they  should  be  deferred  until 
the  nature  and  causes  of  language  itself  can  be  understood."! 

Justus  Lipsius  complains  that,  from  his  eighth  to  his  thirteenth 
year,  his  progress  in  learning  was  delayed  by  '^  grammatical  trifles." 

*  **  There  are,' '  njrs  Lubinus,  **  in  the  compeodiumfl  of  fraainar  in  common  use  amonf 
la,  •ne  hmidred  and  eifhtylechnict  and  more ;  and,  in  ajntaz,  WTentj  and  more  roles,  with 
ao  many  exceptiona,  moatly  veiry  okacurej  that  thegr-coold  «earoe|jr  ba  learned  ttf  a  Man  W 
adult  ace,  advanced  in  judgment  And  learning." 

f'The  writings  of  Voaaiua,"  aays  F.  A.  Wolf,  "are  Tery  valuable  ;  In  comparison  with 
them,  all  thoee  of  the  later  grammarians  are  inaigniftoaat." 
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^o  leaB  earnest  it  Johaan  Matthias  Gesner,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Grammar  of  Cellarius,  against  the  unreasonable  method  of  studying 
grammar.  ^  There  are  a  thousand  miserable  examples,^  he  says,  **  of 
the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  unintelligent  study  of  grammar  has  bad 
no  result  whatever,  except  tolLindle  an  inextinguishable  hatred  to  all 
study,  hopelessly  to  perplex  the  mind,  and  to  make  it  unfit  for  other 
business.^  It  would  be  inexcusable  to  permit  such  a  state  of  things 
to  continue. 

Let  us  DOW  listen  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  eomplainere  of 
modem  times,  in  the  same  direction ;  to  a  very  eminent  educator, 
Meierotto  :* — **  Let  any  one  imagine  himself  a  boy,  forced  to  lettm 
ten  or  twenty  paradigms  of  declensrons,  and  as  many  of  verbs ;  who 
must  make  himself  master  of  the  rules  for  their  formation  and  inflec- 
tion, of  their  analogies  and  anomalies,  and  of  so  many  exceptions  to 
rtiles  themselves  scarcely  understood  ;  in  short,  of  all  the  peculiaratieB 
and  contradictions  of  the  whole  language.  This  is  little  pleasure  for 
him  ;  to  be  obliged  at  once  to  learn  what  is  wearisonse  by  Its  uni- 
formity, and  what  is  scarcely  endurable  for  its  contradictions.  And 
he  must  learn  it  all  by  himself,  and  in  silence;  which  incredibly 
increases  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking.  Let  me  not  be  answered, 
this  has  always  been  done ;  that  so  many  boys  every  year  are  not 
only  doing  it,  but  emulating  each  other  in  it. 

**  I  know  very  well  that  a  great  fear  of  punishment,  or  steady  appli- 
cation, will  accomplish  much  with  the  common  run  of  people ;  that 
a  better  stimulus  is  exerted  by  the  teacher,  who  has  the  rare  &culty 
of  making  even  this  method  enlivening ;  or  even  by  emulation  ;  in 
«hort,  that  one  or  another  external  influence  may  force  boys  to  ftpplj 
themselves  steadily  and  diligently  to  the  business.  I  also  know  tkat 
the  boys  do  not  perceive  the  fact,  and  of  course  do  not  feel  distrassed 
abont  it,  that,  except  the  memory  of  forms,  they  must  give  up  «H 
ot^ier  intellectual  activity.  And  how  seldom  can  the  schools  ^ow  a 
boy,  after  half  a  yearns  study,  who  shows  as  much  pleasure  in  his 
learning  as  boys  naturally  show.  How  commonly  has  it  been  ob- 
served, on  the  contrary,  that,  even  for  the  smartest  boys,  the  Latim 
recitations  are  hours  of  martyrdom .!  "f 

Many  more  complaints  might  be  quoted  against  the  oaricatorai 
methods  by  which  grammar  has  been  taught,  but  we  have  givett 

*  Joh.  Beinrich  Meierotto,  **  Latin  Orammar  in  EsampisB,  iLateinitehe  Qrmmmatik  im 
Beispielen  ;  *')  Berlin,  Fr.  Nicolai,  1786 ;  second  part,  p.  10,  dee.  We  ■haU  tee,  fhrtber  oii,1low 
IMerotio  would  core  tiie  evil  of  wMcb  be  coraplaina. 

t  Let  not  tbete  opinion*  of  Meierotto,  Geaner,  dec.,  be  mifUBderatood  ;  the/  are  dlreet«4t 
not  affaiuat  tbe  use,  but  tbe  abuse  of  grammar.  For  Metanctbon's  ttrj  forcible  expreakUM 
aftiaat  fhoie  who  undenralue  frammar,  see  **'Hi»tory  ef  Ftdag^g^^**  Vol.,  I.,  p.  1S8. 
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enough  of  them.     We  proceed  to  the  methods  which  are  rec<Jm- 
mended  in  their  stead. 

111.      NEW   METHODS. 

A.     To  learn  Latin  a«  the  native  language  ie  learned. 

Some  have  set  out  to  pursue  the  same  method  bj  which  they  have 
learned  their  native  language  ;  that  is,  the  practice  of  speaking.  The 
example  of  Montaigne  has  been  appealed  to,  whose  father  gave  him 
a  private  teacher,  who  was  to  speak  Latin  and  nothing  else,  even  from 
his  very  earliest  years.  Such  arrangements  were  also  made,  that  all 
those  with  whom  the  boy  came  into  contact  should  speak  only  Latin. 
"  Without  art  and  without  a  book,"  says  Montaigne,  "  without  gram- 
mar 6r  rule,  without  whip  or  tears,  I  learned  to  understand  Latin  as 
well  as  my  teacher  understood  it."  In  his  seventh  year  he  read 
nothing  with  more  pleasure  than  Ovid's  ^^Metamorphoses  ;  "  in  fact, 
Latin  was  his  native  language. 

Locke  prescribed  the  same  way  of  learning  French.  But  he  adds, 
it  is  practicable  to  employ  a  French  woman  for  one^s  children,  but 
not  an  ancient  Roman  woman  ;  and  he  therefore  recommended  an- 
other method  for  learning  Latin. 

The  strange  experiment  which  was  tried  with  the  boy  Montaigne 
might  succeed  with  a  few  fathers,  but  would  hardly  bear  repetition. 
It  has  been  proposed  for  masses  of  children.  Lubinus  suggested  a 
plan  of  a  coenolnum,  ^here  all  the  teachers,  masters,  servants,  and 
assistants,  and  even  the  cooks  and  butlers,  should  use  no  language 
but  pure  Roman  Latin.  In  this  institution  the  youths  who  were 
staying  there  were  to  learn  the  language  as  they  formerly  did  at  Rome, 
only  by  habit,  conversation,  and  use. 

Maupertuis  afterward  proposed  to  found  a  Latin  colony.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  waste  a  word  upon  the  impracticableness  of  such 
a  proposal.  Gerhard  Vossius  wished  for  a  nation  that  spoke  Latin. 
Then  we  should  have,  he  says,  the  very  best  way  of  learning  Latin. 
But,  he  continues,  since  people  at  present  give  one  very  little  credit 
for  being  able  to  write  good  Latin,  and  still  less  for  being  able  to 
speak  it  well,  and,  as  usually,  only  those  who  are  somewhat  advanced 
can  give  any  assistance  about  it,  and  beginners  are  rather  troublesome, 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  way  to  improve  our  Latin,  than  to  read 
the  ancients  and  to  imitate  them. 

J.  M.  Gesner,  like  Vossius,  prefers  speaking  Latin  to  all  other  ways 
of  teaching  its  grammar.  Speech,  he  says,  (preface  to  Cellarius' 
Grammar,)  is  earlier  than  grammar ;  and  therefore  it  is  easier  to  learn 
a  language  by  use  and  practice,  without  grammar,  than  by  grammar 
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alone,  without  use  and  practice.  This  last  is  impossible.  But,  like 
Vossius,  and  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  necessity,  Gesner  declines 
advising  to  teach  Latin  practically  in  that  manner.  He  says  that  all 
the  instruction  in  higher  and  lower  schools  should  be  given  in  Ger- 
man.* We  hare  already  seen  that,  in  his  zeal  for  pure  Latinity,  he 
declares  himself  strongly  against  barbaric  Latin,  and  in  favor  of 
German  lectures. 

"It  is  a  fact,"  he  says,  "that  polished  men,  who  know  Latin,  are 
indifferent  to  the  German  language,  and  recommend  it  to  be  taught 
afterward.  The  semi -barbarians,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  for  the 
Latin  only."f 

Although  Wulke  and  Trapp,  the  teachers  of  the  Philanthropinum, 
were  in  favor  of  teaching  Latin  by  speaking,  their  opinion  is  not 
worth  much  attention.;]; 

If  F.  A.  Wolf  is  right  in  saying  that  of  one  hundred  gymnasium 
teachers  scarcely  six  can  speak  Latin,  his  opinion  is  clear  upon  the 
method  by  speaking.     "  Ultra  posse  nemo  obUgaturP 

B.     Latin  and  real  9tudie§  taught  together.     Comeniut. 

Comenius  was  in  favor  of  teaching  Latin  and  real  studies  together. 
His  ^^Janua  "  and  "  Orbis  Pictus  "  are  composed  upon  this  principle. 
Both  school-books  are  much  praised  by  some,  and  much  dispraised 
by  others.  Among  those  who  approve  of  them  is  one  high  authority, 
J.  M.  Gesner.  He  says  :  **  At  the  beginning,  scholars  should  learn 
from  books  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  increase  their  knowledge  of 
things,  such  as  are  those  of  Comenius  for  younger  scholars.  For 
this  reason,  I  very  much  like  his  books,  especially  the  *  Orbis  Pic- 
tus ; '  not  because  they  are  the  best  possible,  but  because  they  are 
the  best  we  have." 

In  the  "Or6w  Pictus^'*  the  boys  easily  learn  many  words  by  the 
pictures  attached  to  each.  For  instance,  at  the  words  torrens,  stag- 
numj  mare,  there  are  pictures  of  a  waterfall,  of  a  pond,  and  of  the 
sea. 

Only,  the  ^^  Orbis  Pictus  ^^  should  not  contain  so  many  things  of 
late  date,  and  pertaining  to  modem  arts  and  sciences,  as,  for  instance, 
to  printing.  Comenius  included  all  manner  of  things;  the  world  of 
speech,  according  to  him,  being  equal  in  extent  to  the  world  of  things, 
and  desiring  to  leave  as  few  omisfiions  as  possible. 

*  Oetner'a  opinion  that  boys  should  learn  short  sentences  in  Latin,  is,  of  course,  not  incon- 
sistent with  this. 

t  Bemi-kmrbarians  ;  the  Jesuiu,  for  example. 

t  At  least  not  that  of  the  realist  Wttllce.  For  if  he  said,  at  an  examination,  as  Schummel 
sajs  h«  did,  **Ifnitate  nrtorem,'*  this  is  enough  sfainst  his  method  by  spealcing.  See  **  Mis' 
tary  9f  Pedogttgy,"  2,  990,  where,  however,  supposing  an  error  In  writing  or  of  the  preM, 
I  have  substituted  Imitamini. 
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If  this  motive  had  not  prevailed  with  Cbmenius,  if  he  had  con- 
fined himself  to  the  world  of  the  LAtin  classics,  and  had  omitted 
every  thing  of  which  the  Romans  did  not  know,  his  *^Orbis  Pictwf^ 
would  have  been,  at  least,  twice  as  small  and  twice  as  usefbl.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  several  gymnasiums  adopted  the  ^^OtIm  Ric- 
tus "  as  a  school-book,  but  its  use  did  not  last  long.  In  private  in- 
struction, it  may  perhaps  be  more  valuable,  especially  if  the  boys 
should  find  pleasure  in  taking  it  up  themselves.  Else,  it  must  be 
considered  only  an  auxiliary,  and  not   as  an   efficient   elementary 

school-book. 

C.     Combination  of  methodt  A  and  B. 

Some  have  advised  to  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  two  methods 
above  described. 

Thus,  the  native  language  is  sometimes  taught  by  showing  the 
pupil  distinct  things,  and  at  the  same  time  naming  them  to  him  ;  as 
by  showing  him,  for  instance,  a  watch,  and  pronouncing  the  word 
watch.  Instead  of  reading  the  ^Orbis  Pictus^  Latin  names  of 
things  are  to  be  given  orally,  and  perhaps  a  few  phrases  made  at  the 
same  time. 

D.     RatielC9  and  timHaT  meihodf. 
(a.    Ratich.) 

Satich  and  his  school  of  teachers  approach  the  teaching  of  Latin 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  Instruction,  says  Ratich,  should  not 
begin  with  grammar,  but  with  the  reading  of  some  author,  from 
whom  grammar  must  gradually  be  developed.  Ratich's  model 
author  was  Terence,  who  was  to  be  gone  through  with  nine  times, 
and  more;  the  teacher  first  making  an  interiinear  translation,  the 
scholar  translating  it  back  again.  Afterward  came  the  instruction  in 
grammar  finDm.the  author  chosen,  then  imitation,  4rc 

(b.  Locke.) 
Locke  advises  to  begin  in  the  same  way.  lie  directs  to  commence 
widi  the  fables  of  .^op,  to  use  an  interlinear  version,  to  read  repeat- 
efly  one  fable  after  another,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  written,  until  the 
scholar  understands  it  thoroughly.  Since  the  rules  of  grammar  are 
derived  from  those  of  speech,  and  not  the  latter  fl'om  the  former,  those 
n^es  are  not  to  be  taught  until  the  scholar  has  attained  a  certain 
4^;ree  of  &eility  in  the  ondeistandiug  of  the  language. 

(e.    HamiltoiL) 

At  a  later  period  an  Englishman,  Hamilton,*"  invented  a  metHod 
nmflar  to  that  of  Ratieh,  which  had  much  sucoess.     The   means 

*  Hamilton  can  o&t\kvrt  known  R&ticfa't  works  *  can  he  Loek«'t  T 
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bj  wbich  he  ibll  upon  this  method  are  too  characteristic  to  be  here 
omitted.  Hamilton  was  a  merchant  In  1799  he  went  from  Eng^ 
land  to  Hamburg;  and  there  learned  German  from  a  French  emi- 
grant, named  Angelj,  under  the  condition  that  his  teacher  should  not 
trouble  him  with  the  grammar,  as  his  head  was  too  f\ill  of  other 
things.  Angel  J  began  bj  translating  a  Qerman  anecdote  into  Eng- 
lish, word  for  word,  and  making  Hamilton  translate  it  back  again* 
Aft«r  twelve  lessons  he  found  himself  able  to  read  in  an  easy  Ger- 
man book ;  and  afterward,  at  Leipzig,  he  proceeded  further  in-  the 
language  by  reading  and  speaking.  "  This,'^  says  Hamilton  himself^ 
^  is  the  ori^n  of  the  Hamiltonian  system ;  but  I  had  as  little  idea  of 
ever  teaching  it,  as  I  now  have  of  flying;'* 

He  was  afterward  unfortunate  in  business,  and  went  to  North 
America.  In  1815  he  went  to  New  York,  and  began  to  give  lessons 
in  French,  after  Angely'ia  method,  at  a  high  rate — 124  for  twenty- 
four  lessons.  He  taught  with  increasing  reputation  in  Philadelphia^ 
Baltimore,  and  other  American  cities.  In  1823  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and,  rather  quackishly,  advertised  ^to  teach  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  German,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  those  entirely  ignorant 
of  them.*'  In  eighteen  months  he  had  six  hundred  scholars,  and 
taught  in  several  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  cities.  He  died  at  Dub- 
lin, in  1831. 

These  few  points  in  Hamilton's  life,  and  the  way  which  he  made 
his  appearance  as  teacher,  and  even  inventor  of  a  new  method,  can 
not  make  a  very  favorable  impression  regarding  it,  upon  men  of  solid 
learning  and  thorough  educators.  He  seems  to  have  undertaken 
only  to  give  his  scholars,  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  a  superficial' 
knowledge  and  tolerable  facility  in  speaking  and  reading  a  language. 
To  grammar,  and  to  the  value  of  instruction  in  language  as  a  meant 
of  intellectual  training;  he  appears  to  have  paid  but  little  attention* 
His  method  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  instruct  traveling  agentBi 
rich  people  who  travel  for  pleasure,  and  such  persons,  for  roving  about 
in  foreign  lands. 

Still  we  must,  not  be  in  haste  to  condemn.  Let  us  first  examine. 
Hamilton's  own  method  of  teaching,  and  then  observei  how  it  waa 
modified  by  others,  especially  Germans.  Hamilton  began  his  instrwo- 
tion  in  Latin  with  a  Latin  book,  usually  the  Latin  version  of  the. 
gospel  of  St.  John,  with  an  interlinear  translation.  This  translation 
must  agree  with  the  original  in  gender,  number,  and  case,  of  nouna 
and  Adjectives ;  in  mode,  tense,  and  person,  of  verbs ;  and  in  idiom ; 
peculiarities  of  the  German  or  any  other  native  language  bei^g 
entirely  noglaeted. 
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In  traDslating  each  single  word  of  the  original,  he  came  upon  the 
question  whether  this  interlinear  version  is  to  give  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  that  connection,  or  the  radical  meaning,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
ascertained.  The  German  Hamiltonians,  says  Pfau,  give  the  first 
etymological,  or  primary  meaning ;  for  example,  irpotfcjirerov,  fore-face 
instead  of  mask ;  for  ycwpyotf,  earth-worker  instead  of  farmer.  Ham- 
ilton himself  says,  "  In  Philadelphia  I  first  advocated  the  doctrine  that 
words  in  all  languages,  with  few  exceptions,  have  only  one  meaning, 
(the  proper  or  radical  meaning,)  and  should  always  be  translated  by 
that  equivalent  which  will  come  nearest  to  supplying  its  place  at  all 
times  and  in  all  circumstances.^*  In  another  place  he  says,  ^  Transla- 
tions must  be  analytical,  that  is,  word  for  word ;  and  must  give,  not  a 
derived  and  remote  meaning,  but  the  radical  and  proper  meaning  of 
each  word.** 

Ratich  and  his  followers  had  already  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  translating  words  by  their  principal  etymological  meaning.* 
"  The  translation,"  says  a  Ratichian,  "  must  be  most  strictly  conformed 
to  the  letter  of  the  radical  meaning,  as  far  as  possible ;  although  it 
may  not  correspond  to  the  sense  in  that  place." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Andria  of  Terence,  for  instance,  where  he 
says  ^^Poeia  cum primum  animum  ad scribendum  adpulity^  the  inter- 
linear version  gives,  for  adpulit,  "had  impelled  toward."  And 
still,  in  agreement  with  Hamilton,  he  says,  further,  "  Nor  must  this 
translation  vary ;  but  each  word,  as  often  as  it  occurs  in  the  whole 
book,  must  be  translated  by  the  same  equivalent" 

As  an  example  of  the  interlinear  version,  we  give  the  following, 
from  John. 

Initio     omnium  rerum    fuit         Verbum,  Verbum 

{In  the)  beyinning    of  all   things  was  (the)  Word^    (the)  Word 

apud  Deum  fuit ;  Deus    fuit  Verbum.    Ulud    igitur    verbum 

with     God    was    God     was     (the)  Word,     That  therefore    word 

initio       fuit  apud  Deum.     Omnia  ejus 

(m  the)  beginning  was   with    God,       All  (things)  of  him  (by  the) 

ope      creata    sunt      In  ipso  erat   vita,   quae    vita  hominibus 
help  created   were.      In  him   was   life,  which   life   (for)  men   (of) 

lucis     fons      exstitit   Lucebat  lux     inter  tenebras,  quae 

light  fountain  existed.     Shone  (the)  light     in     (the)  darkness,  which 

earn  non  comprehenderunt. 
it    not    comprehended. 

From  French  he  translates  as  follows : — 

*  P&u  obverres  thtt  Hamilton's  tranglatiou»  did  not  eDtirelj  carry  out  his  principle. 
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C^tait  en  elle  qu'   ^tait  la  vie,  et    la    vie  6tait  la  lumi^re  dea 
Jt  was  in   it  that  was   the  life^  and  the  life  woe  the   light      cf 

bommes.    Et     la  lumiere  luit    dans  les  tendbres,  et    les  tenebrea 
men.     And  this     light  shone    in   the  darkness,  and  the  darkness 

ne  r   ont  point  regue. 
not  it  have  point  received. 

We  add  a  specimen  of  Tafers  interlinear  version  of  John,  18: 
25,  27. 

Pierre  ctait    I^       et         se  cbauffait ;       et      ils       lui 

Peter   was  there    and   himself  was  warming;    and  they  to  him 

disent :    n*    es-tu      pas  aussi  de  ses  disciples  ?     II   le     nia       et 
said :    not  art  thou  step  also  of  his  disciples  f     He  it  denied  and 

dit:     Je     u*     en     suis  point.      £t      Tun       dcs    scrviteurs    du 
said:     I  not  of  it    am  point.   And  the  one  of  the  servants  of  the 

pontife,        parent  de     celui     k    qui   Pierre     avait    coup^     V 
high-priest,  relative  of  that  one  to  whom  Peter      Juxd      cut  off    the 

oreille,    lui      dit:     Ne     t'      ai-je     pas    vu     en     le    jardin   aveo 
ear,    to  him  said :   Not  thee  have  I  step  seen   in    the  garden  with 

lui  ?     Pierre  le    nia    encore  une  fois ;    et      aussit6t         le  coq 
him?     Peter  it  denied  again  one  time ;  and  immediately  the  cock 

chanta. 
crew. 

Before  proceeding  to  tbe  controversy  to  which  the  school-books  of 
Hamilton  and  the  Hamiltonians  gave  rise,  we  will  examine  the  meth- 
ods which  were  practiced,  along  with  these  books,  by  the  master  and 
his  scholars. 

Hamilton  himself  first  translated,  word  for  word,  from  the  gospel 
of  John  in  French  into  English,  for  his  scholars,  and  made  them 
translate  back  again.  This  was  the  turning  of  the  first  course ;  in 
the  two  following  courses  he  used  other  books,  in  the  same  way.  In 
the  third  course  he  introduced  grammar,  and  commonly  made  them 
recite  the  regular  rules,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  irregular  ones,  in 
rhyme.  Afterward  they  translated  the  gospel  of  John,  orally  and  by 
writing,  into  correct  French.  After  six  or  eight  such  exercises,  they 
were  commonly  to  make  no  more  mistakes.  ^  Thus,^  says  Hamilton, 
^  the  pupil  is  to  proceed  to  translate  the  whole  New  Testament,  until 
he  can  do  it  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  Then  comes  a  daily  ex- 
ercise in  French  ;  a  friendly  or  business  letter,  or  a  narrative,  until  the 
style  is  free  from  Anglicisms ;  whose  avoidance  is  very  difficult,  and 
which  must  be  gradually  cured  by  industrious  practice.*'     He  state6> 
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thus  the  object  at  which  his  French  scholars  aimed :  "  They  read 
French  as  easily  as  English ;  can  write,  correctly  and  easily,  a  letter 
of  business  or  friendship  in  French ;  and  can  speak  correctly,  if  not 
with  facility." 

This  statement  of  the  object  of  the  Hamiltonian  instruction  in 
French  shows  that  his  whole  aim  was  to  train  his  scholars,  by  the 
shortest  and  easiest  way,  to  a  point  of  ability  to  speak  and  write 
French,  which  very  many  wish  to  reach  and  to  go  no  further.  He 
taught  only  adults,  probably  mostly  merchants  ;  who  found  Hamilton, 
a  practical  merchant^  precisely  the  man  for  them.  But  how  was  it 
with  his  instruction  in  Latin,  for  which  language  there  is  no  practical 
use  ?  He  read  and  translated  the  gospel  of  John  in  Latin,  in  the 
same  way,  giving  three  lessons  to  the  first  chapter.  At  the  fourth 
lesson,  from  &(ij  to  seventy  verses  had  been  translated.  "At  the 
tenth  lesson,*'  says  Hamilton,  "  it  will  be  found  that  the  class  can, 
without  trouble,  translate  the  whole  of  the  gospel  of  John.  Tor  the 
next  two  steps,  which  also  occupied  ten  lessons,  they  read  an  Epitome 
HUtorice  Sacrce,  With  this,  some  of  the  forms  of  the  language 
were  taught ;  a  grammar  which  he  had  had  printed  being  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  scholars ;  not,  however,  for  learning  by  rote,  which 
he  entirely  forbid.  In  this  respect  he  fully  agreed  with  the  principle 
of  Ratich,  "  nothing  is  to  be  learned  by  rote."* 

At  the  third  step  comes  syntax,  and  the  reading  of  Nepos ;  at  the 
fourth,  Caesar ;  and,  at  the  fifth  and  sixth,  Virgil  and  Horace :  all 
these  others,  except  the  last,  being  read  with  an  interlinear  transla- 
tion. 

•  "  Five  or  six  months,**  says  Hamilton,  "  of  continued  attention  by 
the  scholar  and  the  teacher,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  secure  the 
former  a  knowledge  of  Latin  which  would  heretofore  seldom  have  been 
attained  in  as  many  years.  Having  come  so  far,"  he  continued,  "  the 
scholar  may  now  practice  writing  Latin,  in  a  course  of  ten  lessons, 
from  which  he  will  now  derive  more  advantage  than  by  writing  over 
whole  reams  of  paper  on  the  old  plan  in  our  schools." 

Hamilton  printed,  with  interlinear  translations,  the  gospel  of  John, 
Epttome  ITistoricB  Sacrce,  iEsop's  Fables,  Eutropius,  Aurelianus  Vic- 
tor, Phsedrus,  Nepos,  Csesar,  two  volumes  of  selections  from  profane 
authors,  Sallust,  Ovid's  ^^Metamorphoses^*^  and  six  books  of  the  JSneid. 
A'fler  an  examination  of  some  of  his  scholars  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  years 
old,  he  writes, "'  Had  I  then  been  supplied  with  translations,  as  at  a 

*  In  the  Praxis  Ratichianorum  it  is  said,  "ProTe  your  pupils,  whether  they  are  ready  in  U>« 
conjofations  and  deelenaions ;  bat  let  it  all  be  done  from  the  book,  and  not  by  the  memory  | 
nor  let  the.«cholar'bej>ennitted  to  recite  the  inflections  from  memory."  Basedow  aleo  writes 
"  with  M  there  is  Tery  llKle  mcmorizinf.'* 
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later  period,"  (with  interlinear  ones,  that  is,)  **  they  must,  during  the 
six  months  over  which  their  course  extended,"  (in  Latin,)  "  have  gone 
through  the  whole  thirteen  volumes  ^  (those  above  named)  **  which  I 
afterward  published." 

How  many  remarkable  things  are  there  here,  aside  from  the  silly 
bragging,  which  show  ignorance  of  language  and  bungling  in  teach- 
ing! Of  the  gospel  of  John,  which  he  selected  for  a  first  book,  with 
its  interlinear  translations,  we  shall  speak,  further  on.  After  this  fol- 
lows the  Epitome,  then  Nepos,  Caesar,  Virgil,  Horace:  John  the  be- 
ginning, and  Horace  the  end,  of  his  course !  In  six  months  the  schol- 
ars shall  Jeam  as  much  in  this  way  as  usually  in  six  years  on  the  com- 
mon plan.  If  then  he  will  buy  ten  lessons  more,  this  will  carry  him 
to  as  great  facility  in  reading  Latin,  as  years  would  do  "  on  the  old 
plan  in  our  schools."  He  even  engages  to  carry  children  of  from  ten 
to  thirteen  years  old,  in  six  months,  through  thirteen  volumes  of  Latin 
authors,  so  that  they  shall  understand  them.  This  reminds  one  of 
Basedow^s  bragging.  Indeed  Hamilton  exceeds  Basedow;  perhaps 
because  he  had  not,  like  him,  studied,  and  therefore  did  not  know  what 
he  was  doing.  The  German  Haroiltonians  were  mostly  educated  men ; 
and  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that,  like  practical  and  prudent 
men,  they  would  avoid  the  follies  of  their  master  and  predecessor. 
A  few  made  some  improvements ;  others,  on  the  other  hand;  have  in- 
creased the  evil. 

Tafel,*  like  Hamilton,  makes  an  interlinear  translation  of  the  gospel 
of  St  John  the  basis  of  all  his  instruction.  This  contradicts  that 
maxim  of  the  natural  philosophers — Fiat  experimentum  in  re  vilL 
Strict  men,  like  Elumpp,  Schmid,  Strebel,  &c.,  saw  in  this  a  disre- 
spect to  the  gospel,  on  account  of  the  distorted  interlinear  versions,  of 
which  I  gave  a  specimen.  This  was  liable  to  make  too  deep  an  im- 
pression upon  scholars,  and  to  become  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  fu- 
ture devout  perusal  of  the  books.  It  is  not  very  clear,  however,  wljj 
pious  men,  and  even  these  very  ones,  advocate  the  use  of  the  Greek 
Testament  as  a  school-book. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Hamiltonian  system,  according  to 
Schmid,f  is  this:  ^^The  teacher  of  the  foreign  language  must  first,  as 
to  the  material,  introduce  the  scholar  to  the  language  as  to  a  living 
one,  and  one  containing  thoughts ;  and  must  likewise  give  him  com- 
plete expressions  and  sentences.     Second,  as  to  the  form  or  method  of 


*  The  methodf  of  Hamilton  and  Jaeotot,  (Die  Sjpraehmetkoden  ffamittoH't  nnd  JaeoMt,)  \if 
Dr.  L.  TafeL    German  quarterlf ,  {DeutMchen  Vierteifahrttehrift,)  1838, 3d  part,  p.  179. 

♦  Jahn'a  Annual  (Jahrhueh,)  1839,  XXV.,  p.  406,  Klumpp'a  ediUon.    Strebel ;  "  7%«  Eduem' 
tiomal  Butitution  at  Steiien-^    (Die  ErtiekMngaanetaU  xu  SteUen;^  p.  48. 
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Ills  instruction,  h^must  furaish  him,  as  far  as  possible,  with  an  inde- 
pendent knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  foreign  language.'' 

We  shall  first  consider  the  material — the  complete  expressions  and 
sentences  which  are  laid  before  the  beginner  in  a  foreign  language. 
The  "Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,"  which  was  written  on  the  wall, 
was  a  sentence  which  Belshazzar  did  not  understand;  Daniel  was 
obliged  to  translate  the  unknown  and  enigmatic  words.  To  the  Ger-* 
roan  beginner,  Latin  words  are  precisely  as  unintelligible  as  those 
words ;  and  it  is  therefore  quite  indifferent  to  him  whether  the  senten- 
ces are  connected  together  or  separate. 

Herr  Director  Meiring  expresses  himself  very  forcibly  on  this  point 
against  the  Ilamiltonians.*  **  If  words  have  character  and  meaning 
only  in  sentences,  so  have  sentences  character  and  meaning  only  in 
parts  of  the  organization  of  a  whole  work,  chapter,  <fec. ;  and,  there- 
fore, neither  should  they  be  taught  separately  to  the  scholar.  But, 
besides  this,'*  continues  Meiring,  ^^  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  native 
language  that  instruction  can  proceed  analytically,  from  the  whole  to 
the  parts.  It  is  not  so  with  Latin.  In  the  case  of  Latin  we  have,  in- 
stead of  immediateness,  continual  indirectness ;  instead  of  the  analyt- 
ical proceeding,  from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  a  synthetical  one,  from 
the  most  separate  parts  to  the  whole.  The  scholar  finds  himself  in 
the  presence  of  a  language  entirely  strange  to  him.  How  is  he  to 
get  at  the  meaning  even  of  the  simplest  sentence — to  reproduce  in 
liis  own  mind  the  thoughts  expressed  in  it  ?  Had  he  within  his  own 
sphere  of  thought  the  suitable  forms  for  the  foreign  sentence,  the  use 
of  them  would  be  tolerably  simple ;  he  would  exchange  the  one  for 
the  other,  and  arrive  at  a  whole.  But  he  has  no  such  forms,  or  he 
has  them  very  rarely ;  and  even  Hamiltonism  itself,  which  seeks  to 
supply  them  by  means  of  distorting  the  native  tongue,  fails  of  its  ob- 
ject. The  beginner  must  also  obtain  an  understanding  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  sentence ;  he  must  have  the  lexicographic  meaning  of 
the  words,  and  their  grammatical  form.  Word  for  word  must  be  ex- 
plained, before  the  scholar  is  ready  to  put  the  single  words  into  a  sen- 
tence, and  then  make  them  intelligible  in  his  own  language.  What 
similarity  is  there  here,**  continues  Meiring,  ^  with  the  organized  and 
animated  delivery  of  a  native  language?  Whatever  may  be  the 
dreams  of  the  inventors  of  certain  modem  methods  for  language,  im- 
mediateness and  life  of  expression  in  Latin  can  only  be  aimed  at  in  a 
higher  grade  of  instruction." 

Thus  far  this  intelligent  edacatioQist.     He  here  suggests  a  sabject 

*  On  the  learning  of  vocables  in  Latin  inotructioo  ( Uber  tUu  Vokabtlnlenun  im  LattimitKhen 
Vnterrieht.)  1842.    lo  the  progremmt  of  the  Gymnasium  in  Dtiren. 
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which  has  been  aWy  discussed  by  Professor  Schwarz,  of  Ulm.  The 
question  is,  can  the  foreign  text  in  this  manner  be  truly  rendered  into 
the  native  language?  Is  the  text  a  formless  mass,  upon  which  any 
stamp  will  make  a  correct  impression  ?  By  no  means.  German  has 
a  form  of  its  own,  as  well  as  Latin ;  and,  therefore,  the  German  inter- 
linear version,  instead  of  being  a  true  representation  of  the  Latin  ori- 
ginal, is  much  more  like  the  impression  of  one  seal  stamped  over  an- 
other, where  the  two  are  confounded  in  one  distorted  image.  Schwarz 
says  that  this  is  attempting  to  teach  the  scholars  a  foreign  language 
by  means  of  one  made  foreign ;  an  unknown  one  by  means  of  one 
made  unintelligible ;  Latin  by  Latinized — or  barbarized — German ;  in 
short,  the  unknown  by  the  unknown. 

Tafel  explains  that  '*  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  new  method 
is,  that  it  teaches  the  meanings  of  words,  not  isolatedly,  but  in  con- 
nection— in  whole  sentences  and  periods.**  In  another  place  he  says, 
^  The  Hamiltonian  method  has  an  advantage  by  its  use  of  the  laws  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  so  little  regarded  in  the  usual  teaching ;  and 
produces  the  good  result  that  on  the  one  hand  it  furnishes  the  scholar 
with  a  store  of  words  in  complete  sentences,  and  on  the  other  it  gives 
him  the  radical  meanings  of  words;  that  it  presents  the  language 
taught,  not  only  as  to  its  words,  their  inflections,  relations,  and  places 
in  sentences  and  periods,  but  exhibits  them  thoroughly,  with  all  their 
idiomatic  peculiarities  in  the  mother  tongue ;  so  that  the  scholar  ob- 
tains a  complete  picture  of  the  foreign  idiom.  This  principle  of  trans- 
lating words  by  their  radical  meanings  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  study  of  language,  and  has  until  lately  never  been  suflSciently  re- 
garded. It  is  by  means  of  this  principle  that  the  first  real  progress 
is  to  be  made  in  the  actual  thorough  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues.'' 

We  have  seen  that  a  Latin  sentence  is  first  presented  to  the  begin- 
ner wholly  unintelligible ;  and  that  it  becomes  gradually  understood 
by  him,  only  by  the  lexicographic  and  grammatical  explanation  of 
single  words ;  and  also  that  the  interlinear  version  neither  does  nor 
can  give  a  true  picture — a  Tac-simile — of  the  Latin  or  other  original. 

Upon  a  close  examination  of  the  above  quotation  from  Tafel,  it  will 
be  seen  to  contain  a  flat  contradiction  in  terms.  He  praises  the  method 
because  (with  the  help  of  the  interlinear  version)  it  gives  the  scholar, 
not  the  significations  of  isolated  words,  but  their  meaning  in  their 
connection — in  whole  sentences;  and  at  the  same  time  because  its 
translation  furnishes  only  the  radical  meanings  of  words.  It  claims 
on  the  one  hand  to  explain  to  the  pupil  the  meaning  of  each  word  as 
to  its  situation  and  force  within  the  period  or  sentence,  instead  of  giv- 
ing it  isolatedly ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that,  notwithstanding  this, 
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each  Latin  word,  let  it  occur  in  what  sentence  it  will,  is  always  tran»^ 
lated  by  one  and  the  same  radical  meaning.  But  how  seldom  is  the 
radical  meaning  of  the  majority  of  words  used ;  in  how  many  is  it 
modified  or  entirely  out  of  sight ;  in  how  many  is  there  a  long  history 
of  the  developments  between  its  radical  meaning  and  that  used  in  the 
sentence  under  consideration  I  Examine  now  the  interlinear  transla- 
tion above  given  from  Tafel.  Where  be  translates  Ne  fai-je  pas  vu, 
by  Not  thee  have  I  step  seen,  and  Je  rCen  suis  point,  hy  I  not  of  it 
am  POINT,  the  scholar  will  make  no  sentence  whatever  out  of  that 
translation,  because  a  sentence  must  have  some  meaning,  whether  it 
has  any  thing  else  or  not.  This  not  existing  in  the  case  quoted,  the 
scholar  can  not  from  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  learn  the  meaning 
of  the  words  pas  and  point.  It  is  only  by  means  of  really  advanced 
and  learned  study,  such  as  he  is  not  at  this  point  capable  of,  that  he 
could  get  at  the  relations  of  the  particles />a«  and^m^  with  the  words 
passus  and  punctum  ;  he  would  not  find  it  at  all  in  the  usual  diction- 
aries and  grammars.  The  truth  is,  that  the  radical  meaning  should 
only  be  given  in  the  interlinear  version,  when  that  meaning  belongs  to 
the  word  in  the  particular  place  where  it  stands. 

There  is  an  antique  statue  which  represents  Achilles  naked,  and 
with  his  helmeted  head  thoughtfully  inclined.  What  would  be  said 
of  an  artist  who  should  set  about  covering  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
with  bas-reliefs  which  should  represent  the  hero  in  the  most  various 
situations — among  the  women,  mourning  in  his  tent,  in  combat  with 
Hector — and  every  where  should  hold  fast  to  the  expression  and  cos- 
tume of  the  statue  ?  Would  this  not  be  preposterous  and  impossible  ? 
Precisely  as  preposterous  is  it,  and  as  absurd,  for  a  reasonable  man  to 
adhere  to  the  radical  meaning  of  words  throughout  the  variations  of 
different  sentences. 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Hamiltonians 
deduce  their  knowledge  of  forms  and  of  syntax  from  their  elementary 
author.  I  exceedingly  doubt  whether,  from  the  gospel  of  John,  for 
example,  a  single  complete  paradigm  could  be  made  out,  even  of  the 
most  common  words,  and  of  those  used  themselves  in  constructing 
paradigms.  What  then  is  lefl  to  be  done,  except  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies by  the  help  of  some  grammar  \  This  is  what  happens  in  the 
Institute  at  Stetten,  even  within  the  first  half-year ;  the  paradigms  are 
there  very  sufficiently  practiced  by  the  scholars.  If  the  grammar  is 
to  be  deduced  exclusively  from  the  author,  it  will  be  impossible  to  have 
it  come  in  any  scientific  and  methodical  order.  The  most  uncommon 
cases  may  appear  immediately ;  and  the  most  common  ones  may  be 
/»low  in  occurring.     For  example:  Marx  published,  in  1822,  an  "Intro- 
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duction  to  Greek,  with  the  beginniDg  of  the  Odyssey,^  and  in  it  he 
printed  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey,  with  an  interlinear  translation. 
The  third  word  of  the  book  is  evvS'T?,  of  which  Buttmann  says,  in  his 
grammar,  that  it  is  **  very  anomalous,^^  and  therefore  he  refers,  for  a 
fuller  examination  of  it,  to  his  '^  Lexilogus,^^  In  that  work  the  begin- 
ner will  find  additional  information  about  the  third  Greek  word  he  set 
eyes  on.     SapietiU  sat  / 

(d.    Jacotot.) 

Born  at  Dijon ;  educated  in  the  polytechnic  school  at  Paris,  first 
an  advocate,  he  was  successively  professor  of  humanities,  captain  of 
artillery,  secretary  to  the  ministry  at  war,  substitute-director  of  the 
polytechnic  school,  professor  of  languages  and  mathematics  at  Paris, 
and  finally,  in  1818,  professor  of  French  language  and  literature  at 
Louvain. 

Here  he  wrote  his  work  entitled  "  Universal  Instruction,^^  (En- 
sei^nement  Universel.)*  Institutions  were  soon  established  at  Brusseb, 
Antwerp,  Louvain,  and  other  cities,  where  instruction  was  given  on 
his  plan.  Controversies  arose  about  it;f  and  Englishmen,  French- 
men, and  Americans  came  to  Louvain,  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  it 

Jacotot  died  at  Paris  in  1840.  He  established  two  fundamental 
principles,  which  have  been  much  attacked.  The  first  is,  "All  men 
have  a  like  degree  of  intelligence.  There  are  no  geniuses ! "  he  as- 
serted ;  **  n'o  blockheads ;  no  such  things  as  inborn  knowledge  or  learn- 
ing. Men  differ  only  in  will.  A  reasoning  man  can  accomplish  any 
thing  for  which  he  has  sufficient  will ;  and  only  the  indolence  of  a 
man  is  to  blame  for  his  lack  of  acquirement.*' 

It  is  needless  to  explain  the  falsity  of  this  proposition.  It  is  sufli- 
ciently  clear  that  a  teacher,  who  believes  that  his  less  capable  scholars 
only  lack  good  will  to  make  them  equal  in  efficiency  to  his  best,  will 
manage  the  former  wrongly. 

The  second  principle  is,  "  Every  thing  is  contained  in  each  thing.** 
Accordingly,  the  scholars  can  and  must  learn  something  or  other,  and 
refer  every  thing  else  to  it.  Agreeably  to  this  principle,  Jacotot  re-i 
quired  that  in  each  department  of  study  some  basis  should  be  lai4  of 
matter  fixed  in  the  memory,  to  which  the  scholar  could  trace  back 

*  ^  Univtraal  Inatnietion  ;  or  Learning  and  Teaching  after  the  Natural  Method  of  Joaeph 
Jacotot :  traneiaied  by  Krieger."  ('*  Univereal  Unterrichtf  oder  Lemen  wid  laftren  naeh  der 
Naturmethode  von  Joeeph  Jacotot^  tibereetxt  von  Krieger. ")  Deuz-Ponts,  1833.  I  am  following 
principally  **  J.  Jaeotot'e  Universal  inetruetion,  presented  from  hi*  oten  Writings  and  Bs- 
poeition^"  (J.  JacatoVa  Univeraal  Unterricht,  nach  deaaen  Schriften  und  uach  eigentr  Ana- 
ehauung  dargeatellt.)  by  Dr.  HoflTman,  Profraaor  at  Jena.    Jena,  1835. 

t  Among  his  opponenta  were  the  *^  Journal  de  Pario"  the  ^  Gaxetfe  d*  /Vop^/'  and  t\^^ 
M  Qftotidienne." 
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every  thing  which  he  should  acquire,  at  least  in  that  especial  study. 
This  basis  was  to  be  continually  gone  over,  continually  treated  anew, 
continually  discussed  over  again  with  new  comments,  in  order  to  its 
exhibition  in  all  its  relations  and  phases.  And  further,  every  thing 
newly  learned  was  to  be  compared  with  what  was  learned  before,  so 
that  it  should  appear  how  the  old  is  comprehended  in  the  new,  and 
the  new  in  the  old. 

Jacotot  further  lays  it  down,  that  **  Every  man  is  endowed  by  God 
with  the  power  of  instructing  himself,  and  has  no  need  of  a  teacher 
to  explain  things  to  him."  This  principle,  according  to  which  all 
teachers  are  useless,  is  even  pushed  further.  An  explaining  teacher, 
says  Jacotot,  does  harm,  because  he  hinders  the  free  development,  in 
its  own  way,  of  the  mind  of  the  learner.  It  follows  of  course  that  he 
is  the  best  teacher  who  does  no  explaining ;  in  fact,  who  knows  nothing 
whatever.  Jacotot  actually  says,  **  No  one  understands  the  *  Universal 
Instruction^^  who  does  not  consider  himself  fit  to  instruct  his  son  in 
things  which  he  does  not  understand  himselC  He  cites  his  own  ex- 
perience in  illustration :  he  taught  Dutch  and  Russian  before  he  un- 
derstood them ;  and  he  taught  music,  which  he  did  not  then  un- 
derstand. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  old  rhyme — 

"  Haiif  VoM  heint  er, 
Schelmttnck  weiss  er, 
Wu  er  nicht  wein,  das  will  cr  Ichren." 

"  Haot  Fox  hit  uame  \m. 

Roguery  hin  game  is ; 

And  trevf  gaoie  he  don't  know,  he  atill  will  be  teaehlng ." 

The  inventive  method  is  pushed  by  Jacotot  to  the  extremest  carica- 
ture. For  instance :  he  sets  before  the  beginner,  who  does  not  even 
know  his  letters,  the  printed  sentence,  **  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void." 
He  reads  these  words  to  him,  and  then  requires  him  to  consider  them 
carefully,  and  reflect  upon  them ;  that  is,  to  see  what  like  or  similar 
things  he  sees  amongst  them.  The  pupil,  he  says,  "  will  soon  say  that 
he  recognizes  as  similar  the  n  in  *  In '  and  those  in  *  beginning ; '  the 
6  in  '  the,' '  beginning,'  *  created,'  <fec  By  suitable  questions  he  will 
be  brought  to  observe  that  these  letters  are  every  where  sounded  alike  ;* 
and  by  this  sort  of  comparison,  in  this  and  other  sentences,  he  will 
himself  discover  all  the  sounds,  and  then  their  names  may  gradnaHy 
be  taught  him.'' 

We  pass  to  Jacotot's  method  of  teaching  a  foreign  language.  In 
French,  he  adopts  Telemachus  as  his  elementary  author ;  and  in  LaUn, 

*  Thia  is  spoken  of  the  European  continental  languages.— TVona. 
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an  Epitcfme  Historice  Sacrce — apparently  the  same  which  Hamilton 
used — ^followed  by  Nepos,  and  then  by  Horace.  These  text- books  con- 
tain, not  an  interlinear  translation,  like  Hamilton's,  but  a  marginal 
translation ;  so  that  the  Jacototian  scholar  conrpares  the  translation, 
not  word  for  word,  but  period  for  period.  According  to  Hamilton's 
method,  he  learned  the  signification  of  single  words,  which  must  have 
appeared  to  him  marvelously  confused  in  arrangement,  and  often  so 
altogether  senseless  that,  even  with  the  help  of  the  teacher,  he  could 
not  put  them  together  into  good  German.  Jacotot's  scholars  were 
set  a  task  the  reverse  of  this.  Each  period  of  the  marginal  transla- 
tion is  in  good  German ;  and  the  problem  is,  to  select  the  Latin 
period  which  corresponds  to  it,  and  then  to  discover  the  Latin  word 
corresponding  to  each  German  word  within  that  period.  This  is 
called  the  **  Heuristic," or  "  Inventive"  method  (heuristhche  metkode  f) 
Jacotot  proceeds  to  explain  that  when  the  pupil  can  sufficiently  well 
pick  out  the  translated  periods  corresponding  to  those  in  the  foreign 
language,  then  the  teacher  is  to  set  him  at  work  on  the  words ;  to 
select  those  that  occur  more  than  once  within  the  same  sentence,  and 
then  to  get  their  meaning.  For  example  :  the  teacher  asks  "  What 
words  are  alike  in  the  first  sentence  of  Telemachus  ?  "  The  scholar 
answers,  pouvait  and  pouvait  ;  and  in  "  my  own  language  the  word 
could  appears  twice  ;  so  that  pouvait  must  mean  could.^^  In  a  sim- 
ilar manner  the  scholar  is  gradually  to  guess  out  his  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  the  language,  from  what  he  reads. 

"  Here,  for  example,  are  the  words  creavit  and  vocavit.  The  scholar 
observes  that  past  time  is  expressed  by  the  vernacular  translation  of 
each ;  upon  comparison,  he  will  perceive  that  this  is  indicated  in  each 
by  the  syllable  av  ;  and  thus  he  has  guessed  the  meaning  of  the  syl- 
lable av^ 

How  is  the  scholar,  however,  to  get  at  these  meanings,  if  no  word 
or  syllable  is  repeated  ?  Is  not  this  guessing  a  miserable  and  insuffi- 
cient contrivance — a  clumsy  and  childish  game  at  blind-man's  buff? 

In  French,  as  we  said,  Jacotot  uses  the  Telemaque  as  an  elementary 
text-book.  **  Those  pupils  who  have  committed  to  memory  not  more 
than  the  first  three  books,  are  to  recite  all  that  they  have  learned 
every  day.  Those  who  have  finished  the  first  course,  or  who  know 
the  first  six  books,  are  daily  to  repeat  such  a  portion  of  them  as  that 
those  six  books  shall  all  be  repeated  at  least  twice  a  week.**  In 
a  closely  printed  octavo  edition  of  Telemachus,  the  first  three 
books  occupy  sixty-three  pages ;  the  first  six,  a  hundred  and 
nineteen. 

In  learning  Latin,  "  The  memori2ang  of  the  elementary  text-book 
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18  to  proceed  parallel  with  the  translation  of  it,  until  the  pupil  haa 
committed  a  quantity  equal  to  the  first  six  books  of  Telemachus.'' 

What  a  frightfully  mind-destrojing  martyrdom  of  memorizing  I 
some  reader  exclaims.  Not  at  all,  answers  Jacotot's  adherent. 
"  When  a  few  pieces  have  been  committed  to  memory  in  a  foreign 
language,^  says  Hoffman,  "  such  is  scarcely  the  case  with  the  words, 
and  not  at  all  with  the  meaning,  if  the  proper  reflections  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time.*'  But  such  reflections  I  Let  us  give  an 
example  (from  Iloflfraau.)  The  teacher  requires  from  the  scholar  the 
true  meaning  of  the  two  words  Wisdom  and  Virtue.  "  Both,''  an- 
swers the  scholar,  '*  signify  the  love  of  goodness,  and  abhorrence  of 
vice.*'  Teacher, — "  Why  is  this  ?  "  Scholar, — "  It  seems  so  to  me." 
Teacher, — "Bad.  Why  abhorrence  of  vice?"  Scholar. — "Because 
he  who  does  not  abhor  vice  can  not  be  virtuous."  Teacher, — "  You 
do  not  adhere  to  the  method.  What  I  am  asking  for  is,  what  in 
your  text-book — in  the  normal  book,  the  Telemachus — has  occasioned 
to  you  these  observations  ?  Where  in  that  book  have  you  found  the 
words  *  Wisdom  '  and  *  Virtue  '  used  with  the  meaning  you  are  giving 
them  ?  You  are  finding  out  and  writing  from  memory,  from  inspi- 
ration, from  genius.  This  will  not  do  in  the  method.  Take  care ; 
you  are  only  dealing  in  a  lottery,  in  that  way.  Where  now  have  you 
read  that  nature  is  *  The  victory  over  those  passions  which  agitate  the 
human  mind?*"  Scholar, — "Telemachus  underwent  the  develop- 
ment of  passion  in  the  island  of  Cyprus."  Teacher, — "  Good.  Why  ; 
which  agitate  ?  "  Scholar. — *'  He  was  agitated,  because  Fenelon 
compares  him  to  a  hind  which  carries  the  arrow  every  where  about 
with  her."  Teacher. — "  Very  well.  But  why  the  human  mind  ?  " 
Scholar. — "  That  is  a  common  expression.''  Teacher, — "  Prove  it." 
Scholar;  shows  him  the  words  so  used  in  some  place  in  the  book. 
Teacher, — "  Very  well,  indeed." 

Thus  what  the  scholar  reads  is  repeated,  imitated,  varied  ;  there  is 
a  continual  practice  of  these  reflections ;  of  the  most  superficial  and 
wearisome  so-called  drilling  of  the  understanding,  (verstandes-ubung- 
en.)  On  Jacotot's  principle  that  every  thing  is  contained  in  each 
thing,  every  thing  possible  could  be  found  in  the  Telemachus— or 
rather  dragged  into  it. 

Let  us,  however,  leave  the  subject  of  these  reflections,  and  turn  our 
attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  system  in  its  instruction  in  lan- 
guage. Jacotot's  scholars,  as  we  saw,  learned  great  part  of  the  iSpt- 
tome  HistoricB  Sacrce  by  rote.  "  But,"  says  Jacotot,  "  he  not  only 
knows  it  by  heart,  but  also  understands  it,  by  the  help  of  the  trana- 
ladon  which  is  put  into  his  hands.  One  who  knows  the  Epitome 
can  speak  Latin,  whether  well  or  ill,  and  has  studied  only  two  months. 
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He  can  not  only  speak  it,  but  can  understand  what  is  said  to  bim  in  it 
Probably  tbe  Epitome  contains  tbe  wbole  Latin  language ;  and  with 
the  words  found  in  it  every  thing  can  be  said  which  can  be  thought. 
If  one  has  mastered  the  Epitome^  he  knows  Latin  ! !  **  It  may  be  so, 
on  the  principle  tbat  '*  All  is  in  each  I " 

We  have  seen  tbat  Jacotot's  scholars  were  made,  at  the  beginning, 
to  guess  the  meanings  and  forms  of  words.  These  are  further  on  to 
be  required,  in  order  that  they  may,  as  Hofiinann  says,  "  verify  the 
grammar ;  that  is,  investigate  and  determine  the  correctness  of  the 
rules  given  in  the  grammar.  For  this  pupose,''  Hofifmann  proceeds, 
"  any  grammar  may  be  taken  which  contains  the  rules  in  sufficient 
detail.  These  are  to  be  read  through.  The  scholar  already  knows 
the  actual  cases  to  which  they  refer,  and  has  now  only  to  learn  the 
grammarian's  technology,  in  order  to  be  master  of  such  a  clear  and 
vivid  view  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  as  probably  scarcely  any  good 
grammarian  even  at  present  has,  unless  his  theory  of  language  be 
under  his  special  consideration.  Still  more,  the  scholar  thus  instruct- 
ed, who  has  been  accustomed  and  trained  in  separating  the  words  into 
their  syllables,  and  in  comparing  these  according  to  their  composition, 
will  himself  originate  many  shrewd  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  en- 
force them  by  reference  to  facts  ;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable  of  all, 
he  will  sufficiently  obey  and  follow  these  rules."  Goethe  says,  some- 
where, "May  our  posterity  be  enabled  to  complete  what  their  prede- 
cessors have  begun ;  or,  to  use  the  uncourteous  phrase  of  some,  to 
correct  it.'*  He  did  not  like  the  use  of  the  word  "  correct,'^  even  of 
posterity.  What  would  he  have  thought  of  teachers  who  undertake, 
by  their  silly  method,  to  render  boys  capable  of  correcting  Buttmann, 
and  Lachmann,  of  "verifying"  their  grammars,  in  short  of  surpass- 
ing them  ?  Such  instruction  of  boys  in  conceit  is  worse  than  silly  ; 
it  is  wicked. 

Jacotofs  commencing  to  teach  Latin  with  the  Epitome  Historia 
SacroB,  and  following  tliat  with  Nepos,  and  then  with  Horace,  and 
indeed  his  whole  method  of  instruction  in  language,  show  that  he 
was  consistently  true  to  his  maxim,  that  one  must  be  able  to  teach 
things  which  he  does  not  himself  understand. 

The  greatest  wonder  is,  that  any  man,  in  view  of  this  maxim, 
should  have  even  begun  to  study  Jacotot's  system.* 

*  HofTmann's  book  shows  how  with  what  monstrous  i^oraoce  and  premmption  Jacotot 
spoke  of  instruction  at  other  times.  He  assures  the  scholar,  for  instance,  that  he  can,  hj 
perseTering  industry,  enable  himself  to  compose  a  drama  which  shall  be  successful,  and 
equal  eren  to  the  rerj  best.  According  to  him,  it  is  only  the  will  tbat  is  wanting  to  become 
equal  to  Shakespeare.  In  history,  says  Jacotot,  nothing  new  can  be  learned ;  nothing  which 
cau  not  be  gathered  from  common  life  or  the  elementary  text -book.  In  teaching  arithmetic, 
he  directs  a  short  abridgement  of  arithmetic  to  be  committed  to  memory,  4cc 
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(e.    Ruthardt.) 

J.  C.  RuTHARDT,  a  private  teacher  in  Breslau,  first  published,  in  1839,  a 
^Propoml  and  plan  for  the  outer  and  inner  completion  of  a  grammatical 
method  for  teaching  the  classical  languages^  ( Vorschlag  und  plan 
einer  dussei'n  und  innern  vervoUstdndigung  der  grammatikalischen 
methode  die  klassischen  sprachen  zu  lemen.)  In  1841,  he  published 
his  larger  work,  **  Proposal  and  plan  for  the  outer  and  inner  com- 
pletion of  a  grammatical  method  of  teaching  more  particularly 
Latin  prose^  (  Vorschlag  und  Plan  einer  aussern  und  innern  vervoll- 
$tdndigung  der  grammatikalischen  lehrmethode,  zunachst  fur  die 
Lateinische  prosa» 

Upon  Ruthardfs  method  there  has  appeared  an  ^*  opinion,^  appar- 
ently by  some  Saxon  educator.  According  to  this  **  Ruthardf  s  method 
is  Jacotof s,  become  sober ;  or  come  back  to  its  senses/'* 

Pfau  says,  ''  How  nearly  related  Ruthardt  and  Jacotot  are,  any  one 
tvill  observe  upon  reading  the  latter^s  preface  to  his  book  on '  Univers- 
al Instruction  ;  *  where  he  says,  among  other  things,  *  Let  your 
pupil  learn  one  book  ;  read  it  often  yourself;  and  examine  whether 
he  understands  what  he  learns.  Make  yourself  certain  that  he  can 
not  forget  it ;  and,  lastly,  instruct  him  how  to  refer  every  thing  which 
he  learns  subsequently,  to  this  book.     That  is  universal  instruction.' " 

Ruthardt  himself  quotes  Jacotot's  saying,  **'  Teach  one  book  well, 
and  derive  every  thing  else  from  it."  "  I  depart,"  he  continues,  **  from 
the  same  .point.     But  my  road  is  very  different  from  his." 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  points  of  difference  and  agree- 
ment "between  Ruthardt  and  Jacotot  The  former  agrees  with  the 
latter  in  this,  that  he  adopts  an  elementary  text-book — the  ^Loci 
Jfemoriales^ — and  uses  this  in  many  respects,  but  not  in  all,  as  Jacotot 
nses  his  ^  Telemachus^  and  other  elementary  books. 

Prose  matter,  for  teaching  and  learning,  becomes,  according  to 
Ruthardt,  ^^  the  mental  property  of  the  teacher  and  scholar,  by  con- 
tinued attentive  repetition,  variation,  separation,  reconnection,  <fec. ; 
and  by  *  applied  use  in  connected  lessons,'  ( Verwendung  beiverwandten 
Lectionen.)  It  is  to  serve  as  the  central  point,  to  which  are  to  be  re- 
ferred grammar,  comprehensive  reading,  writing,  and  speaking." 
The  chief  value  of  Ruthardt's  method,  he  himself  ascribes  to  his 
'*  strict  reference  of  all  the  departments  of  his  instruction  in  language 
to  a  fixed  and  common  central  point."  This  sounds  very  much  like 
Jacotot's  **  Learn  one  book  well,  and  refer  every  thing  to  it." 

Still,  there  is  a  fundamenUil  distinction  between  him  and  Ruthardt, 
in  that  the  former  uses  his  normal  book   as  the  text-book,  even  for 

*  *'  Votum  in  Saehen  der  Ruthardtschen  methode    .    .    .    mit  RHeknckt  o*/  dertn  Ein- 
Jkkrung  in  die  t9eh*iteken  Qymnanen."    Leipzig  :  Barth,    1841. 
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beginners,  and  Ruthardt  not.  Jacotot,  like  Ratich  and  Hamilton, 
believes  that  the  first  instruction  in  grammar  should  not  be  given  to 
the  beginner  abstractedly  from  speech  and  writing ;  but  that  a  book 
should  be  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  should  be  taught  himself  to  ab- 
stract the  grammar  from  it. 

Not  so  Ruthardt.  He  disposes  very  briefly  of  the  instructions  of 
beginners,  (the  sixth  class  in  the  gymnasiums  ;)  merely  requiring  that 
they  should  learn  by  rote  the  paradigms  of  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions, the  rules  of  gender  and  case,  except  some  which  may  be  omit- 
ted, the  more  usual  irregular  verbs,  and  lastly  some  words  in  an 
etymological  order.  He  gives  no  details  as  to  the  way  in  which  this 
IB  to  be  done.  But  it  is  this  very  beginning  which  makes  teachers 
the  most  trouble  ;  and  which  has  lately  occasioned  the  publication  of 
so  many  "  proposals  *'  aud  "  methods."  I  agree  with  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  author  of  the  "  Voium^''  on  this  point.  He  says, 
**  The  6rst  and  most  difficult  task  in  instruction  in  an  ancient  lan- 
guage is  to  give  the  scholar  facility  in  the  forms,  and  a  knowledge 
of  some  few  words ;  since  all  further  progress  depends  on  these  at- 
tainments, and  deficiency  in  the  forms  will  bring  its  own  punishment — t 
late,  perhaps,  but  certainly.  Precisely  in  this  most  difficult  part  of 
instruction,  where  we  would  gladly  have  directions,  and  where  a 
masterpiece  of  pedagogical  art  might  well  have  been  displayed, 
Ruthardt  leaves  us  uninformed.^* 

The  same  author  finds  further  fault  with  Ruthardt,  for  giving  too 
little  attention  to  the  lowest  classes  ;  two  printed  pages  being  what  he 
esteems  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  most  simplified  relations  of  speech. 

And  what  is  required  by  Ruthardt,  would  not,  he  says,  occupy  so 
much  lime  as  one  year.  "  The  acquirement  of  the  forms,^  continnes 
the  anonymous  author,  "  and  their  exemplification  in  short  sentence^ 
intelligible  to  children,  must  proceed  together ;  and  that  is  a  remark- 
able school  in  which  this  could  be  sufficiently  i)racticed  in  two  years.** 

Ruthardt's  normal  book,  the  ^''Loci  Memoriales^  is  first  introduced 
in  the  fifth  class,  as  a  text-book  for  such  scholars  as  have  gained  some 
knowledge  of  forms,  and  some  acquaintance  with  words.  All  the  ex- 
tracts in  the  "  Loci "  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  taken  from  Cicero. 
"  An  arrangement  according  to  grammatical  categories,"  says  Ruth- 
ardt, "  is  unnecessary,  as  the  principles  of  grammar  have  already 
been  taught  in  the  lowest  class.*'  The  "  Loci^''  are  to  be  committed 
to  memory  in  the  methodical  order,  the  easiest  for  the  lowest  classes, 
and  gradually  increasing  in  extent  and  difficulty  ;  and  are  to  be  ex- 
plained, translated,  and  generally  made  use  of  more  thoroughly  and 
elaborately,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  scholar.  The  teachers, 
especially  of  the  classes  from  the  fifth  to  the  first,  are  also  themselves 
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to  memorize  tbe  extracts,  and  to  use  them  in  reading  as  well  as  in  oral 
and  written  drill. 

Ruthardt^s  method,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  great  reputation  in 
Prussia  and  Bavaria.  This  appears  to  be  the  consequence  of  the 
banning  of  a  reaction.  Of  late  years,  grammar  has  frequently  been 
taught,  even  to  beginners,  in  a  most  subtle  and  abstruse  manner;  the 
memory,  on  the  other  hand,  being  neglected.  Ruthardt  would  oppose 
this  tendency,  and  would  reinstate  the  memory  in  its  rights.  He 
appears  just  as  many  teachers  are  becoming  weary  of  the  old  super- 
fine and  barren  grammar,  and  many  of  the  school  authorities  of  the 
increasing  complaints  about  the  small  results  of  the  study  of  language 
in  the  schools.  He  offers  them  assistance,  and  thus  meets  with  great 
success.  His  **  Loci  Memoriales  ^  are  intended  for  the  most  various 
use,  and  to  become  an  entirely  new  element  in  teaching  language ;  a 
most  important  one,  since  they  are  to  constitute  a  central  point  for 
them  all ;  grammar,  reading,  speaking,  and  writing. 

Various  teachers  have  announced  that  passages  from  the  classics 
were  to  be  committed  to  memory  in  their  schools ;  but  Ruthardt  re- 
jects the  matter  and  the  manner  of  these  former  memorizings.  His 
objection  to  the  manner  is,  that  it  is  not  methodical.  The  custom  has 
been,  once  for  all  to  have  the  memorized  matter  recited,  without 
coming  back  to  it  and  impressing  it  indelibly  on  the  memory  by 
repetition.  Still  less  has  it  been  thought  of  to  explain  what  has  been 
80  learned  from  all  possible  points  of  view,  and  to  vary  it  in  all  ways. 
The  matter  he  rejects,  because  merely  the  first  suitable  passages  have 
been  arbitrarily  taken  from  the  most  various  classical  authors,  without 
any  definite  object  in  the  selection.  He  is  especially  opposed  to  com- 
mitting poetical  extracts  ;  considering  them  suitable  only  for  the  very 
lowest  elementary  instruction.  On  this  point,  he  quotes  from  Quinc- 
tilian : — "  If  I  am  asked  what  is  the  greatest  art  of  memory,  I 
answer,  it  is  exercise,  and  labor.  To  memorize  much,  and  think  it 
over,  if  possible,  daily,  is  a  most  efficient  practice.  (For  this  reason, 
as  I  have  directed,  boys  ought  to  commit  to  memory  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  whatever  be  the  assistance  which  their  age  affords  in 
the  undertaking,  the  first  effort  should  be  to  get  over  the  wearisome- 
Dees  which  attends  the  first  practice  of  repeating  matters  so  often,  and 
and  as  it  were  chewing  over  again  the  same  food.  This  will  be  most 
easily  accomplished  by  beginning  to  commit  short  portions,  and  such 
as  are  not  of  an  irksome  kind)  .  .  .  and  poetical  matter  in  the 
first  place,  and  next  historical  extracts,  such  as  are  freest  from  any 
rhythmical  character,  and  also  most  different  from  ordinary  speech  ; 
Bueh  as  the  productions  of  the  lawyers.*' 

Upon  this  extract  Ruthardt  remarks  : — "  The  word  labor  cao  be 
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appropriate  to  the  learning  of  poetical  matter,  only  in  case  it  is  of  so 
solid  a  character  as  to  demand  an  unsuitable  amount  of  intellectual 
labor  for  explaining  it ;  and  as  little  as  the  word  cogitare  be  used  of 
the  learning  and  reciting  it,  since  the  rhythm  helps  the  mind  forward, 
and  withdraws  the  attention  from  the  words  and  the  thoughts.  But 
if  by  learning  and  reciting  poetry  the  composition  of  it  is  meant,  a 
miich  higher  degree  of  abstraction  is  requisite  for  this  than  for  prose  ; 
and  the  attainment  of  this  sort  of  abstraction  can  not  be  accomplished, 
except  by  means  of  prose.!* 

A  careful  examination  of  Quinctilian's  words  will  show  that  be 
means  precisely  the  opposite  to  Ruthardfs  interpretation  of  him. 
The  scholar  must  begin  with  learning  poetry,  says  Quinctilian,  and 
then  proceed  to  orations,  such  as  are  least  rhythmic  in  character ;  like 
those  of  the  lawyers.  That  intelligent  author  saw  that  poetry,  by 
reason  of  its  beautiful  form,  and  next  to  it  the  euphonious  periods  of 
the  orators,  would  most  easily  impress  themselves  upon  the  memory  of 
youth ;  for  youth  delights  in  poetry  above  all  things.  Among  the 
most  difficult  styles  to  commit,  however,  according  to  him,  is  a 
prose  with  the  least  approach  to  rhythm ;  a  prose  in  which  not  beauty 
and  euphony  of  periods  is  sought,  but  only  a  sufficient  precision  of 
expression  ;  like  the  prose  of  the  jurists.  Quinctilian  benevolently 
proposed  to  lighten  the  labor  of  memorizing,  by  directing  short  les- 
sons to  be  taken  first,  and  such  moreover  as  should  not  be  uncon- 
genial to  the  learner ;  poetry,  therefore,  first  of  all.  This  Ruthardt 
overlooks,  and  lays  all  the  stress  upon  the  two  words  labor  and  cog- 
itare ;  in  the  use  of  which  Quinctilian  had  reference  not  to  the  fifth 
classes  of  schools,  but  to  students  of  rhetoric*  who  were  soon  to 
enter  into  active  life  as  orators.  When,  therefore,  Ruthardt  opposes 
the  memorizing  and  repeating  of  poetr}',  because  there  goes  to  it  no 
labor  and  no  cogitare — "since  the  rhythm  helps  forward  the  learner, 
and  draws  his  attention  off  from  the  words  and  the  thoughts " — ^it 
might  very  naturally  be  supposed  that  he  recommended  the  selection 
of  matter  the  least  rhythmic  for  memorizing,  from  the  apprehension 
that  the  beautiful  and  euphonious  periods  of  the  orator,  with  their 
"  Freer  music  of  prosaic  numbers,"!  just  like  the  rhythm  of  the  poet^ 
would  act  unfavorably  upon  the  thinking  faculty,  and  by  their  beauty 
of  form  abstract  the  attention  from  thorough  thinking. 

But  that  this  is  not  Ruthardfs  meaning  is  evident,  or  why  has  ho 
actually  set  forth  a  selection  of  beautiful  prose  extracts  as  material  for 
learning  ?  What  he  meant  was  only  this  :  that  poetical  matter  was 
not  so  well  calculated  as  prosaic  for  judicious  memorizing,  for  the 


*  Thene  BtudenU  of  rhetorie,  for  whom  etpeeialiy  QuiocUliftn  wm  wrHiof ,  bad 
completed  Ibeir  studiec  in  grammar, 
t  An  ezpremion  of  JacolM. 
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combination  with  it  of  mental  drilling,  and  (or  developing  grammat- 
ical principles  out  of  it,  &c. 

He  had*,  however,  a  much  deeper  reason  besides  for  admitting  no 
poetry  into  bis  "  Loci ;  "  for  not  only  has  be  excluded  tbe  poets,  but, 
for  the  higher  classes,  almost  every  prose  writer  except  Cicero.  Even 
Livy  is  prohibited.  As  early  as  the  fifth  and  fourth  classes,  Cicero  is 
the  central  point  of  the  exercises  in  memorizing,  a  few  other  authors 
being  resorted  to  in  these  classes  from  mere  necessity,  to  illustrate 
points  which  Cicero  does  not  reach. 

But  why  Cicero,  and  nothing  but  Cicero  ?  Ruthardt  replies,  that 
**  Cicero  alone  is  accounted  the  model  of  Latin  style ; "  and  he  zeal- 
ously opposes  Mager,  who  would  select  from  a  variety  of  prose  and 
poetic  writers  for  his  "  Loci  Memonalesy  If  tliis  is  permitted,  he 
says,  the  great  object  of  having  a  fixed  standard  and  central  point 
for  the  study  of  language  is  given  up;  and  the  most  important 
requisite  for  writing  Latin  is  quite  passed  by. 

The  writing  of  Latin  is  the  object,  then,  that  is  here  steadily  aimed 
at  again,  whether  good  or  evil  come  of  it.  If  Ruthardt's  views 
prevail,  we  shall,  without  knowing  it,  be  carried  back  again  to  the 
ideals,  tendencies,  and  methods  of  the  earlier  Ciceronians  and  to 
Pogianus,  whom  we  have  quoted.  They  confined  themselves  wholly  to 
the  study  of  Cicero.  "  Since  Cicero  is  evidently  the  greatest  master 
of  Latin  eloquence  and  style,"  says  Pogianus,  "  I  have  rejected  all 
the  other  Latinists."  Precisely  like  Ruthardt,  he  advises  that  you 
"  commit  to  memory  much  out  of  Cicero  ;  preparing,  as  it  were,  an 
extensive  wardrobe,  out  of  which  you  may  select  many  splendid 
garments  for  varying  and  changing  the  clothing  of  your  speeches." 

Is  it  an  entirely  vain  fear,  that  the  time  of  that  unhappy  old  car- 
icaturing, which  called  itself  Ciceronian,  will  be  coming  back  upon  us  ? 
Indeed,  we  may  more  reasonably  ask.  Have  the  old  ghosts  yet  ever 
entirely  left  us  ?  The  following  extract  from  a  German  gymnasium 
programme  for  1841  may  serve  for  a  reply.  Its  author  admits — 
for  he  can  not  help  it — that  the  idea  of  a  learned  language  is  obso- 
lete, and  can  not  be  revived.  But  yet  he  advocates,  in  the  spirit  of 
that  idea,  the  drilling  of  all  gymnasium  pupils  in  a  Ciceronian  Latin 
style;  maintaining  that,  *^  In  general,  only  a  standard  author  should 
be  read  in  the  schools  whose  style  is  suitable  to  be  imitated ;  and 
any  other  author,  Tacitus  for  exam]>le,  should  only  be  read  for  the  ^ 
purpose  of  comparison  with  the  standard  author,  and  for  a  short  time ; 
and  with  the  definite  purpose  of  giving  lessons  in  changing  his  style  into 
that  of  the  writer  of  the  golden  age,  who  is  used  as  the  standard." 

So  far  can  the  jack-o'-lantern  of  a  false  ideal  lead  a  teacher  astray, 
as  to  make  him  believe  that  a  denaturalized^  Latinized  schoolboy  caa 
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be  made  capable  of  transmuting  the  maseive,  condensed,  and  thought- 
ful style  of  Tacitus  into  flowing  Ciceronian  Latin  ?  That  is,  that  he 
is  able  to  do  no  less  than  to  correct,  like  so  many  school  exercises,  the 
works  of  the  greatest  Roman  historian !  But  the  scholars  must 
meddle  with  Tacitus  only  for  a  little  while,  lest  a  longer  intercourse 
should  injure  their  Ciceronian  style  !* 

Does  not  Ruthardt's  ideal  coincide  with  that  bove  quoted,  and  that 
of  so  many  other  teachers  ?  Cicero  is  the  standard  classic,  his  style 
the  standard  style,  the  measure  for  all  others.  Other  classic  authors 
wrote  well  only  in  propoition  as  their  style  approached  his. 

The  highest  aim  of  the  scholar  is  to  be,  to  write  Ciceronian  Latin. 
Let  Cicero,  therefore,  be  his  daily  guide  and  companion ;  let  him 
learn  him  by  heart :  and  let  him  always  beware  of  all  abnormal  Latin ; 
of  the  abnormal  classics ;  of  Tacitus. 

If  that  is  classical  education,  God  keep  us  from  it ! 

An  able  philologistf  has  forcibly  opposed  Ruthardfs  exercises  for 
memorizing,  so  far  as  they  are  meant  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a 
Latin  style.  Matter  thus  committed,  he  says,  be  it  ever  so  well  ex- 
plained and  understood,  **  will  never  carry  the  scholar  to  any  thing 
except  a  clumsy  imitation.^  The  scholar  who  **  desires  to  express  his 
own  thoughts,  will  at  once  find  himself  left  in  the  lurch;  he  will  see 
that  none  of  his  thoughts  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  what  he 
has  learned.  No  sentence,  which  really  has  life  and  force  in  it,  will 
reappear  in  his  mind,  entirely  in  the  form  in  which  he  learned  it 

Real  facility  in  writing  Latin,  such  as  F.  A.  Wolf  demands,  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  this  clumsy  imitation — to  this  false  facility  in 
mimicking  Cicero.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  this  clumsy  imita- 
tion, and  what  by  real  facility,  has  been  shown  in  the  most  witty 
manner,  in  his  *'  Cicenmianus,^^  by  Erasmus,  a  master  in  writing  good 
Latin.  "  There  is  a  silly  endeavor,"  he  says,  "  to  write  in  a  foreign 
spirit ;  to  make  Cicero^s  spirit  appear  to  the  reader  in  our  works. 
What  is  really  needed  is,  that  you  think  over  in  various  lights  what 
you  have  read,  and  by  meditation  upon  it  introduce  it  rather  into  the 
very  veins  of  your  mind  than  into  the  memory,  or  an  index  ;  so  that 
your  mind,  nourished  with  all  manner  of  intellectual  food,  will  itself 
furnish  a  style  which  shall  not  smack  of  this  and  the  other  blossom, 
or  twig,  or  grass-lea^  but  of  the  very  essence  and  character  of  your 
own  soul ;  so  that  the  reader  may  see  in  your  writing,  not  a  patch- 
work of  fragments  of  Cicero,  but  the  impress  of  a  mind  full  of  knowl- 

*  A  IHte  apprebemrion  deton  thcotofical  •mdeolt  from  readiof  AOfOiliii  and  TertuUiui. 
Somethinf  uncbMical  or  baitaroiia  will  unawaret  aciek  to  ihem,  and  come  oat  fn  their  Latia 
examination  ezerciaea. 

t  "^Examination  qf  Ruthardt**  PToim,"  {Belaeektung  det  RuiAardUcken  PUuUj)  bjr  Dr.  C 
Ffller,  ormaaaiam  diraetor,  1813. 
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edge  of  all  kiods.  Bees  gather  the  materiak  (ut  tlieir  honej,  not 
from  one  bodh ;  bot,  with  wooderfb)  iodottfj^  tbej  flj  about  amongst 
flowers  and  plaota  of  all  kinds.  They  gather  in,  moreorer,  not 
ready -made  honey;  hot  they  prepare  it  themseWes  in  their  months, 
and  bowels ;  produce  it  themseWes ;  and  men  taste  in  it  nothing  of 
the  taste  and  smell  of  the  single  bloesom  which  supplied  it." 

Is  the  chief  object  of  Bothardt^  and  of  his  followers,  in  being  so 
itrenuons  aboat  memorizing,  and  about  extracts  exdusivehr  from 
Cicero,  entirely  distinct  from  the  false  ideal  of  those  Ciceronians 
whom  Erasmus  attacks  so  keenly  in  his  ^  Ciceroniatiusr  giving  at 
the  same  time  so  correct  an  ideal  of  training  in  style  ?  It  is  not 
Cicero  alone  that  you  must  read,  he  says ;  the  bees  fly  about  to  bios- 
•oms  anil  shrubs  of  all  kimls.  And  you  must  not  kxige  classical 
quotation*^  in  your  memory,  like  undigested  food  ;  but  must  infuse 
them  into  the  mental  circulation.  You  must  not  present  to  the 
reader  a  patchwork  of  memorized  Ciceronianisms,  of  phrases  varied 
here  and  there ;  but  your  mind,  nourished  and  strengthened  by  the 
healthy  assimilation  of  classical  works,  should  appear  in  its  own 
original  character  in  your  writings,  without  reminding  U9,  directly, 
of  any  books  whatever.     So  says  Erasmus. 

Politian  agrees  with  him  entirely.  He  compares,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  imitators  to  parrots  and  magpies,  who  speak  words  they  do  not 
understand.  What  they  write,  he  says,  is  untrue ;  without  substance 
or  efficacy  ;  having  no  power  or  vitality.  He  advises  to  study  much 
and  long  in  Cicero,  and  in  many  other  good  authors.  ^  When  the 
student  has  mastered  these,  and  gathered  together  a  treasure  of 
knowledge  within  himself,  he  will  produce  independently,  without  any 
strict  reference  to  Cicero.  One  who  runs,  and  insists  on  treading  pre- 
cisely in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  can  not  run  well ;  and  he  can 
not  write  well,  who  does  not  dare  to  vary  from  a  copy.  In  short,  it 
shows  a  barren  brain,  to  produce  nothing,  but  only  imitate." 

Erasmus  would  side  with  Director  Peter  against  Ruthardt's  method, 
as  calculated  to  produce  nothing  but  clumsy  imitation  ;  not  so  much 
to  educate,  as  merely  to  drill.  He  would  shake  his  head  at  Ruthardt^s 
claim,  that  by  his  method  the  scholar  would  learn  to  think  in  Latin. 
**  My  great  teacher,  Rudolph  Agricola,"  he  would  say,  *^  who  surpassed 
ill  others  this  side  the  Alps  in  learning,  who  was  the  first  of  Latin- 
ists,  said  tluit  the  way  to  write  Latin  was,  to  think  and  write  carefully 
in  the  native  language,  and  then  only  to  translate  into  Latin.^  Has 
classical  education  in  the  nineteenth  century  progressed  so  far  that  its 
pupils  can  surpass  Agrioola,  and  without  more  ado  think  in  Latin  f 

Who  will  venture  to  answer,  "  Yes ;  our  scholars  have  arrived  at 
ho  point  where  their  thoughts  arise  in  their  mindsy  originally  embod- 
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ied,  born,  in  Latin  words  ?  ^  Let  none  deceive  themselves  on  tbi» 
point  Their  furthest  attainment  is  only  this  :  to  have  stored  away 
in  their  memory  a  mass  of  Latin  phrases,  ready  at  their  command, 
without  its  being  necessary  for  them  first  to  translate  them  from  (Ger- 
man into  Latin.  But  is  this  thinking  in  Latin  ?  If  a  beginner  in 
French  has  learned  the  phrase  Comment  vous  portez-wnu  ?  and  takes 
the  first  opportunity  to  use  it  without  first  translating  it  from  How  do 
you  do  ?  is  he  to  have  the  credit  of  thinking  in  French  ? 

There  is  an  unfortunate  reaction  to  be  apprehended  from  drilling 
youth  to  write  and  to  speak  phrase-Latin ;  a  reaction  upon  their 
German  style.  On  the  other  hand,  the  classical  study  recommended 
by  Erasmus,  in  the  above  quotation  from  him,  for  acquiring  a  pure 
Latin  style,  will  have  an  influence  even  more  strongly  ^vorable  upon 
the  vernacular  style ;  and  in  it  the  search  after  Latin  words  and 
phrases,  to  be  collected  together  into  a  lifeless  and  mannered  Latin 
composition,  is  omitted.  The  right  study  of  the  classics  improves 
the  man ;  and  therefore  it  improves  his  German  style. 

That  Euthardt's  method  of  studying  Latin  does  not  favorably  influ 
ence  the  German  style,  might  very  well  be  gathered  from  the  German 
which  he  writes  himself.     Even  for  an  approving  reader  it  is  no  light 
task  to  read  through  Ruthardt^s  larger  work. 

Voices  have  already  been  raised  in  favor  of  treating  the  German 
classics  on  Ruthardt's  plan  ;  to  select  out  some  materials  for  instruc- 
tion in  German,  to  be  used  like  the  ^  Loci  Memorialesy  Professor 
Renter,  for  instance,  says,  "  Is  it  not  true  that  Schiller's  "  Song  of  the 
Bell"  alone,  explained  in  its  material  and  formal  characters,  put  in 
connection  with  other  extracts,  and  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
memory,  would  be  a  more  valuable  acquisition  than  if  he  had  read 
the  half  of  Schiller,  without  working  it  out  thoroughly,  comparing  it, 
and  committing  it  pernumently  to  memory  ?  " 

I  was  terrified  at  reading  this,  and  remembered  my  youth  and 
youthful  companions ;  how  with  passionate  love  we  read  Schiller's 
poetical  works  over  and  over  again,  and  so  far  from  having  to  be 
kept  at  it  by  our  teachers,  they  had  to  restrain  us  from  it  This  love 
made  what  we  read  impress  itself  upon  our  minds  **  permanently  ** 
and  *Mndelibly,"  without  any  man's  taking  pains  to  impress  it  upon  us. 
With  Cicero  and  with  Horace,  we  had  already  g^ne  through  th/^ 
^  explanation  of  material  and  formal  relations ; "  but  an  explanation 
of  our  German  Schiller  was  thoroughly  repugnant  to  us ;  it  would 
have  been  like  poison  to  our  love.  In  like  manner,  thousandls  of 
the  volunteers  of  1813  ** memorized"  Schiller's  "Knights'  Song;"  it 
was  sung  very  enthusiastically  in  all  the  encampments  during  the 
of  freedom.    Does  Professor  Renter  believe  that^  if  the  '*  Knij 
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Song  "  bad  been  at  Bcbool  **  explained  in  its  material  and  formal  rela- 
tions, put  into  connection  with  other  extracts,  and  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  memory,"  the  Tolnnteers  would  have  understood  it  better, 
or  that,  at  that  great  period,  it  would  have  been  sung  with  more  en- 
thosiasm  ? 

The  only  thing  that  remains  to  be  done,  is  to  select  some  German 
author— Oarve  for  instance— to  constitute  him  a  normal  author,  and 
to  show  that  his  works  are  a  canon  for  German  style.  From  these 
works  there  should  be  selected  a  hundred  or  two  pages  of  material 
to  be  learned ;  this  should  be  ^judiciously"  memorized  by  the  scholars, 
so  that  they  shall  have  a  store  of  German  phrases  in  their  minds  for 
all  occasions.  Let  the  ideal  object  of  this  course  be,  to  bring  the 
pupils  to  speak  and  write  German  as  they  do  Latin ;  to  make  orations 
that  shall  fit  their  mouths  as  well  as  those  of  puppets  do  theirs,  and 
to  have  puppet-director  Garve  speak  for  them  all  with  one  and  the 
same  voice — like  the  performance  at  a  theater  of  marionnettes* 

This  is  not  merely  a  joke.  Many  things  have  happened  in  our 
times  which  intelligent  men  would  formerly  have  thought  impossible. 

To  return  to  our  Latin.  Ruthardt  directs  that  the  scholar  should 
take  up  the  same  sentence  a  hundred  or  even  four  hundred  times, 
that  he  may  thoroughly  understand  it,  and  learn  to  love  it  I  Reuter 
agrees  with  him,  on  the  classical  principle  decia  repetita  placelnU* 
Peter  opposes  this  view,  saying  very  correctly  that  the  time  for  the 
scholar  to  recur  to  the  sentence  is  when  he  has  attained  to  a  higher 
standard  of  attainment  The  sentence  remains  the  same,  but  the 
scholar  has  meanwhile  changed.  He  sees  the  sentence  with  new 
eyes ;  his  power  of  seeing  has  increased ;  and  he  therefore  reads  it 
with  new  interest,  as  something  new.f 

Material  to  which  the  scholar  is  again  and  again  to  return  can 
■not  be  too  carefully  chosen  and  arranged,  and  its  extent  should  not 
1^  .too  great.  How  much  in  the  dark  Ruthardt  and  his  adherents  are 
on  these  three  points,  appears  in  the  very  various  material  of  their 
'*  Loci  Jlfemariale§y  As  to  selection,  there  is,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  no  principle  of  arrangement,  except  that  short  sentences 
come  first  and  longer  ones  afterward  ;  and  the  amount  of  matter  is 

*  What  would  the  scalar  aajr  to  thte  t  Compared  with  this  repetition,  a  handred  or  foar 
bundred  timet  of  the-aUM  aaoteiiM,  what  Oeaoer  ealla  delibcrata  reodinf  would  be  the 
nercit  curaorioeaa. 

1 1  have  had  a  like  experience  with  studenta  of  mineralogy.  On  introducing  a  beginner,  for 
inatanee.  to  the  group  of  ^artsea,  the  clearer  and  aimpler  ilieta  atruck  hin  at  once,  aa  did 
the  great,  beautiful  crjatala,  wliila  be  obeerved  the  amaller  and  more  complicated  traita 
neither  with  eye  nor  understanding.  Far  from  attempting  to  force  him  to  a  degree  of  thor* 
oughneaa  for  which  he  waa  unprepared,  I  led  him  on  through  other  eaay  groupa,  and  brought 
him  back  to  the  quartsea  after  eight  or  twelve  w««ka.  Hit  eye  «nd  hia  intellact  had  alike 
now  grown  more  acute ;  and  he  waa  delighted  to  perceive  and  underatand  ao  much  Ihkt  was 
JMW,  and  wondered  only  that  it  had  before  eaeaped  hio. 
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much  too  great.  If,  however,  Ruthardt's  direction  is  tp  be  lit- 
erally complied  with,  that  the  teachera  also  are  to  commit  the 
*^  Loci^^  to  memory,  this  would  do  much  to  preserve  a  right 
proportion ! 

Kuthardt^s  method  was  received  at  its  appearance  with  great  ap- 
plause, especially  hymen  of  influence,  and  there  seemed  a  fair  prospect 
of  its  introduction  into  the  educational  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  experienced  teachers  took  decided  ground  against  it,  especially 
against  its  being  brought  into  practice  in  the  way  its  originator 
recommended.  It  has  been  the  case  with  many  earlier  pedagogical 
novelties,  that  they  have  been  pushed  even  to  the  point  of  caricature 
by  their  originators ;  and  have  only  by  a  later  hand  been  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  moderation,  relieved  of  their  absurd  features, 
and  put  into  a  practical  form.  Such  waa  the  case  with  Basedow, 
Ratich,  and  others.  We  may  hope  that,  after  Ruthardt's  method 
shall  have  passed  through  a  severe  fire  of  purification,  it  may  exer- 
cise a  healthful  influence  upon  our  schools.  It  is  already  doing  it 
negatively,  by  opposing  the  overstraining  of  the  scholars^  intellects, 
in  abstract  and  abstruse  grammatical  studies;  and  indeed  positively, 
inasmuch  as  Ruthardt  puts  the  memory  in  its  proper  place,  by  means 
of  exercises  for  it,  arranged  in  a  definite  order;  although  this  is  not 
true  to  an  equal  degree.  There  seems  also  reason  to  believe  that 
some  *'  material  for  teaching  language,"  {sprachlicfier  Lernstoff,)  as 
Ruthardt  calls  it,  either  a  short  chrestomathy  or  some  small  classical 
work,  might  be  very  usefully  introduced,  and  the  scholar  required 
from  time  to  time  to  come  back  to  it.  If,  at  the  fii-st  reading,  this 
material  should  be  too  hard  to  be  understood,  or  should  be  only  su- 
perficially understood,  it  would  be  very  pleasant  for  the  pupils,  after 
some  years  perhaps,  to  return  to  it  and  find  themselves  able  to  un- 
derstand it  more  thoroughly.  At  every  successive  recurrence,  in  like 
manner,  they  would  find  themselves  able  to  understand  it  more  freely 
and  adequately,  and  that  too  with  less  and  less  effort* 

(f.    Meierotta) 

We  shall,  by  way  of  supplement,  here  characterize  a  method  which 
has  been  brought  forward  by  Johann  Heinrich  Meierotto,  rector  of 
the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium  at  Berlin ;  a  teacher  of  such  reputation 
in  Northern  Germany,  that  it  has  been  said  of  him,  that  what  Fred* 
eric  the  Great  was  among  kings,  such  is  he  among  the  rectors. 

In  1785  he  published  his  works  already  referred  to,  ^^ Latin  Oram' 

*  It  if  the  more  to  be  wifbed  that  Ruthardt  mejr  live  to  «•  tome  actual  result  from  hii 
labon,  becauM  thej  have  been  perrormed  with  very  gieat  booenljr  and  care,  and  bear  Dr»- 
wbere  the  marki  of  vanitj  er  eharlatanory— >•  fiiult  wbieh  btloi^  to  moat  ioveutora  of  new 
ntthodf. 
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mar,  in  examples  from  the  classical  writers,^  (Lateinische  Grammatik 
in  Beispiekn  aus  den  Klassischen  Sckri/tsellem.)  It  is  in  two  parts. 
The  first  contains  the  examples  in  the  usual  grammatical  order ; 
its  first  half,  including  twenty-seven  pages,  being  entitled  **  Parts  of 
Bpeech,**  and  the  second,  including  a  hundred  and  fortj-six  pages, 
under  the  title  of  ^  Syntax."  The  examples  for  the  forms  occupy 
most  space ;  eaeh  case,  mood,  tense,  person,  <!^c.,  being  represented 
by  one  or  more  examples.    The  paradigm  for  the  first  declension  is, 

I^om,     Natura  dux  optima. 

Gen,     VitoB  breris  est  cttrsus,  ghrice  sempitemus. 

Dat,    Non  scholas  sed  viics  discendum. 

Ace,     Famam  eurant  raulti,  pauci  conscientiam. 

Voe,    O  fortuna^  ut  nunquara  perpetuo  es  bona. 

Abl,    Vacare  culpd  magnum  est  solatium. 

The  paradigm  for  the  first  conjugation  begins :  Active  voice,  indic- 
ative mood,  present  tense,  singular  : — 

Omnia  mea  mecum  porto, 

8ors  tua  mortalis,  non  est  mortale  quod  optas. 

Optat  ephippia  bos  piger ;  optat  arare  caballus. 

The  word  to  be  attended  to  is  distinguished  by  different  print. 
The  sentences  are  numbered  in  a  regular  order,  and  they  come  into 
use  more  than  once,  as  illustrating  different  cases  ;*  so  that  they 
become  more  strongly  impressed  upon  the  memory. 

The  second  part  of  Meierotto's  grammar  contains  the  ^*  Introduction 
to  the  practice  of  grammar."  The  introductory  chapter  contains 
fQUch  valuable  matter,  founded  upon  experience  in  teaching,  irom 
which  I  shall  give  some  extracts. 

Meierotto  distinctly  opposes  the  idea  that  Latin,  like  the  mother 
tongue,  is  to  be  taught  by  mere  practice. 

^  Latin  ought  not  to  displace  the  native  language ;  a  boy  ought  not 
too  early  to  be  removed  from  relations  in  whi^  he  ean  acquire  facil- 
ity in  his  native  tongue  and  in  expressing  his  ideas  ifi  it/'  The 
teacher  must  beware  that  while  his  pupil  acquires  facility  in  the  dead 
language,  his  command  of  his  own  shall  not  be  lost  or  even  dimin- 
^hed.  *'*'  The  boy  knows  already  that  he  must  learn  the  classic  Ian- 
^age,  while  on  the  contrary  he  found  the  living  language,  like  his 
first  ideas  which  he  expressed  in  it,  already  in  his  mind,  without 
having  to  make  any  especial  effort  for  it."f 

^  I  give,''  says  Meierotto,  ^*  a  grammar  without  definitions,  axioms, 
postulates;   in   short,  without  any  rules;  a  grammar  of  examples; 

*  Tbiu,  for  example,  **  F^tmmn  tunmt  multi  "  gives  an  iDBtaiwe  of  1.  IfC  deol.,  aao. ;  2.  Snd 
-;]cel.,  nom.  plu. ;  3.  laC  cooj.,  3d  pen.  plu.  indie,  aot. ;  4.  Tbe  wtrh  ffoyerainf  an  aceoaative. 
t  Thia  profounf)  (tipugltt  rdniiHts  Qa«  Qf  iimilftT  oliyexTatione  ]tj  W.  Ton  Homboldc  and  R. 
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from  which  the  boy  himself  can  deduce  the  rules."  Rules  so  ob- 
tained will  remain  the  longer  in  the  memory. 

All  the  quotations  are  from  classic  writers.  ^  The  strictly  andent 
and  strictly  Latin  autliors,  who  are  wholly  distinct  from  the  com- 
moner authors,  who  merely  adhere  to  the  forms,  make  a  much 
deeper  impression  upon  the  memory."  '*  Each  extract  exemplifies  one 
instance  of  Latin  usage,  necessary  for  the  scholar ;  and  to  be  learned 
in  its  proper  order."  This  order  corresponds  with  that  which  has 
prevailed  from  antiquity  in  the  Latin  grammar ;  and  in  this  order  the 
rules  are  to  be  developed  by  induction,  by  the  scholars  themselves. 
This  they  will  easily  do,  if  the  requisite  material  is  every  day  laid  be- 
fore them  in  the  right  order  and  manner.  Only,  the  beginner  *'  must 
not  be  plagued  with  the  terrible  exceptions  to  exceptions."  "  Why 
should  they,  like  our  forefathers  in  their  grammatical  studies,  iustead  of 
confining  themselves  to  what  is  beautiful,  seek,  like  new  Herculeses, 
the  jaws  of  monsters,  and  other  adventures?  and  pursue  an  anomaly- 
hunt  through  all  the  authors,  and  fragments  of  authors,  that  exist  ? 

The  more  important  of  these  examples  are  to  be  committed  to 
memory ;  a  task  not  very  difficult,  the  scholar  having  them  already 
half-memorized,  by  translation,  explanation,  &c  *^  These  extracts 
remain  as  authorities  in  the  boy^s  mind ;  and  by  them  he  examines 
and  corrects  his  Latin." 

After  this  introduction,  comes  a  direction  to  the  teacher  how  to  use 
the  collection  of  examples.  The  scholar  receives  first  an  interlinear 
version  of  each  extract,  in  bad  German,  and  unintelligible ;  which  is 
to  be  put  into  good  German.  The  word  in  each  sentence,  printed  in 
large  characters,  is  to  be  especially  attended  to,  and  written  down  by 
the  scholar.  The  first  sentence  was  Natura  dux  optima.  *^  Natura, 
nature ;  dux,  guide ;  optima,  the  best  Nature  guide  the  best  That 
does  not  sound  well ;  can  it  be  improved  by  varying  the  arrangement, 
or  otherwise  ?  Nature  the  best  guide.  There  is  still  something 
wanting.     Say,  nature  is  the  best  guide ;  adding  only  est^  is,"  (fee 

Meierotto's  method  is  similar  to  those  of  Ratich,  Locke,  and  Ham- 
ilton, in  commencing,  not  with  abstract  grammar,  but  with  extracts 
from  Latin  classks.  It  diflfers  from  them,  however,  in  that  they  make 
a  basis  of  some  one  author,  Terence,  .^Esop,  the  gospel  of  John,  dbc, 
and  depend  upon  whatever  opportunity  such  author  may  offer  for 
abstracting  the  grammatical  rules  from  it  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
in  such  a  way  not  even  a  moderately  complete  grammar  can  be 
formed ;  scarcely  the  complete  paradigm  of  one  conjugation  or  de- 
clension. Meierotto,  on  the  contrary,  has,  with  unheard  of  indus^, 
gathered  illustrative  extracts  from  all  the  dassics,  arranged  them  in  the 
order  of  the  grammar,  and  caused  his  acholaiB  to  deduce  the  gram- 
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mar  from  them.  He  himself  taught  the  beginners  on  his  system  a 
whole  half-year,  and  only  then  published  his  method.  There  was 
probably  more  than  one  reason  for  this.  The  system  needed  sldUfnl 
teachers ;  and  even  then  most  of  tho  extracts,  especially  the  laconic- 
ally short  ones,  were  probably  too  hard  for  the  pupils,  perhaps,  al- 
though the  teacher  should  adapt  his  interpretation  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  the  powers  of  the  scholar.  The  method  also  requires  too 
much  from  the  scholar's  reasoning  faculties.  "  The  understanding,^ 
says  F.  A.  Wolf,  "  must  not  at  first  be  drawn  upon." 

But  would  not  Meierotto's  book  be  useful,  in  the  third  class  per- 
haps, as  the  text-book  for  a  thorough  review  of  the  whole  grammar  I 
Every  one  will  (ecognize  the  value  of  such  a  refreshing  of  what  is 
earlier  learned ;  and  could  it  be  had  in  a  better  and  less  repulsive 
way,  than  by  the  reading  of  extracts  in  a  grammatical  succession  ?* 

(g.  Jacobs.) 
Jacobs'  Latin  elementary  books,  and  still  more  his  Greek  ones, 
agree  in  one  respect  with  Meierotto's  grammar ;  that  is,  they  begin 
with  extracts,  which  proceed  in  the  order  of  the  grammar,  and  exem- 
plify it.  These  exemplifications,  however,  do  not  touch  upon  the 
smallest  single  points,  one  at  a  time,  like  Meierotto's ;  but  for  this  a 
reason  is  given.  Jacobs  remarks,  in  the  valuable  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  his  Greek  elementary  book,  that 

It  is  practicable,  by  a  snitable  method,  without  faiVmg  in  thoroaghneoi,  to  save 
the  beginner  much  labor.  On  this  principle,  the  proceeding  of  those  is  to  be 'dis- 
approved, who  put  him  at  once  to  reading,  with  the  intention  that  he  shall  pick 
np  his  elementary  knowledge,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  goes  on ;  as  well  as  that 
of  those  who  would  cause  him  himself  to  deduce  the  elements  of  speech  from 
eiamples  set  before  him,  and  thus  to  construct  his  own  grammar.  The  former 
tends  to  superficiality,  and  the  last  is  indescribably  wearisome.  .  .  .  The 
training  of  the  mental  powers  must  always  be  the  first  object  of  instmoting  the 
young ;  but  not  the  only  object  Whenever  praotioable,  the  pupil  should  do 
nothing  without  thinking.  But  to  force  him  to  do  every  thing  by  thinking  it  out, 
would  make  his  studies  miserable,  and  hts  UGb  too. 

Jacobs  is  distinctly  opposed  to  Meierotto's  method.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  extracts  in  his  elementary  books,  corresponding  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  grammar,  is  not  to  serve  as  a  source  from  which 
to  deduce  grammatical  rules  by  abstraction,  but  rather  to  run  parallel 
with  them,f  and  to  form  their  complement  Thus  *Hhe  dry 
skeleton  of  the  paradigms  is  to  acquire  a  corporeal  covering ;  and  an 
early  practice  of  what  is  learned  is  secured.  The  labor  of  learning 
the  paradigms  should  be  remitted  in  no  case.*' 

*  In  a  high  class  ofa  gymnafqum,  none  of  the  sehcriars,  otbcrwise  of  creditable  attsinmitfs, 
knew  the  foil  imperative  of  hortor. 

t  Or^  perhaps,  rather  to  follow  close  ^behind  them.  **  The  first  eonrse  of  the  Latio  element' 
ary  book/'  says  Jacobs,  ^  should  be  read  by  the  aebolar  when  he  has  become  aequsinted  witb 
the  declensions,  and  with  the  paradigms  of  the  regular  verbs.  The  scholar  should,  in  this 
work,  learn  not  to  understand  these  fiurms  fuUy,  so  much  ss  to  remember  them." 
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^  It  is  impracticable,*^  says  Jacobs,  ^  to  arrange  sentences  in  a  strict 
grammatical  order,  so  that  nothing  shall  appear  in  the  text  which 
shall  not  already  have  been  mastered  in  the  grammar.  This  I  think 
uo  great  disadvantage ;  since  the  teacher  will,  at  first,  direct  the 
scholar  only  to  the  words  distinguished  by  their  print,  and  will  him- 
self translate  the  others  without  any  further  analysis,  until  the  scholar 
is  able  to  deal  with  all  the  words  himself.^*  This  mode  of  proceed- 
ing is  entirely  like  Meierotto^s. 

Jacobs'  purpose  in  using  extracts  in  a  grammatical  order,  to  ob- 
tain a  body  for  the  dry  skeletons  of  paradigms,  and  a  prompt  im- 
plied use  of  the  principles  learned,  is  pursued  in  other  ways  by  other 
teachers.*  They  cause  the  grammar  which  has  been  learned  to  be 
brought  into  practice  as  far  as  is  practicable,  by  making  simple  Latin 
sentences.  For  this  purpose  they  depart  from  the  usual  arrangement 
of  the  grammar.  When  the  pupils  have  learned  the  first  two  de- 
clensions (except  adjectives,)  they  learn  eue,  so  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
struct short  sentences.  This  construction,  again,  naturally  leads  to 
the  use  of  the  first  rules  of  syntax ;  so  that  distant  parts  of.  the 
grammar  are  thus  brought  into  connection  with  each  other.  After 
su£Scient  drill  upon  this  knowledge,  the  pupils  take  up  the  third  de- 
clension, and  so  on.  Together  with  the  paradigms,  the  meaning  of 
the  words  used  in  them  are  acquired ;  which  enlarges  the  material 
for  making  sentences. 

OOSrOLUSIOK. 

Thus  we  have  examined  very  various  methods  of  teaching  Latin ; 
some  ignoring  the  ancient  grammatical  order,  and  some  supplement- 
ary to  it.  Except  Ruthardt's  plan,  all  of  them  have  been  for  begin- 
ners ;  and  from  all  of  them  the  intelligent  educator  can  learn  more 
or  less  that  is  useful.  A  wise  eclecticism  is,  however,  to  be  recom- 
mended, examining  the  spirit,  and  considering  the  judgment,  of  each 
master— of  Gesner,  Wolf,  Meierotto,  Jacobs ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  permitting  itself  to  be  turned  aside  by  outcries  made  for  the  sake 
of  drawing  attention. 

Before  all,  I  repeat,  we  must  be  clear  in  our  idea  of  what  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  to  be.  No  right  method  of  instruc- 
tion can  be  thought  out,  without  constant  reference  to  its  object ;  to 
the  nearest  and  furthest  objects  to  be  reached  by  the  school. 

The  ultimate  object  of  classical  studies  is,  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  classics ;  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  historical  knowledge ; 
thorough  scientific  attainment ;  in  short,  cultivation. 

*  Principal  LanflT,  on  the  method  of  elementarj  Initniction  In  I^itin,  **  Annual  Report  far 
1840—1841  of  thi  Royal  Cfymnatium  at  Mun9ler**^Jahreii6erieht  «ter  dot  R.  Gymnasium 
tu  Hhtnster  in  dem  Sckuljahre^  1840—1811.)  This  it  a  yery  yaloable  dincuMion.  In  Um 
preaent  woric  I  have  diacusaed,  In  aeraral  placet,  pointa  on  which  I  differ  from  the  author. 
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The  first-named  object,  thorough  comprehensioD,  most  precede  all 
others ;  since  through  that  alone  thej  become  possible.  The  instruc- 
tion in  language  of  the  schools  is  directed  especially  to  the  acquirement 
of  this  knowledge ;  its  first  object  being,  that  the  scholar  shall  have  a 
full  memory  and  clear  understanding  upon  all  grammatical  matters ; 
and,  secondly,  that  he  shall  acquire  a  copia  verborum.  For  this  end 
is  designed  the  diligent  reading  of  the  classics,  during  which  the 
grammar  is  reviewed,  applied,  worked  out  in  more  details,  and  the 
requisite  actual  meanings  mastered ;  whereas,  by  a  mere  cursory 
reading,  he  would  obtain  barely  a  foretaste  of  scientific  pleasure. 

Johannes  Sturm  gives  a  valuable  rule  for  the  assistance  to  be  given 
by  the  teacher.  He  says,  ^*  Hasten,  so  that  nothing  necessary  shall 
be  omitted  " — this  refers  especially  to  cursory  reading — "  and  delay, 
80  that  nothing  but  what  is  necessary  shall  be  done  " — which  refers 
to  reading  for  the  purpose  of  study. 

It  is  very  important  that  these  two  kinds  of  reading  should  be 
rightly  managed,  and  carried  on  in  the  right  proportion  to  each  other. 
If  the  style  of  reading  is  too  rapid,  there  is  danger  of  superficiality, 
of  guessing  at  meanings,  and  of  slurring  over  difficulties ;  from  which 
is  afterward  apt  to  be  derived  a  weak,  indecisive,  and  dilettanteish 
habit  of  looking  for  nothing  but  pleasure  in  the  study.  A  method 
of  reading  which  is,  on  the  other  hand,  too  slow,  wearisome,  and 
overthorough — which  requires  too  much  from  the  scholar,  and  which 
occupies  so  much  time  in  minutie  and  digressions  that  the  text  be- 
comes smothered  in  the  notes — wearies  the  mind,  and  destroys  all 
interest  in  the  classics. 

All  the  grammatical  labors  of  the  scholar,  from  the  first  learning 
of  the  paradigms  by  rote,  down  to  the  end  of  the  instruction  in  syn- 
tax, the  practice  of  grammar  by  writing,  and  the  grammatical  side 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  classical  writers,  has,  more  or  less,  for  its 
object,  the  dealing  with  language  itself,  in  general.  The  further  his 
progress,  the  more  prominent  does  this  object  become ;  and,  most  of 
all,  when,  either  at  school  or  later  at  the  university,  he  becomes  mas- 
ter of  several  language^,  and  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  historical  development  of  his  native  language,  and  with  the  com- 
paraUve  study  of  languages,  and  thus  arrives  at  a  more  profound  view 
of  the  nature  of  language  itself.  And,  with  the  exception  of  religion, 
there  is  no  higher  or  worthier  object  of  human  investigation  or  knowl- 
edge than  language. 

Even  this  exception  fails,  according  to  the  declaration  of  Luther, 
that  "  Theology  is  only  grammar,  occupied  upon  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Spirit*'  ^*  This  declaration,"  says  Hamann,  "  is  sublime,  and 
adequate  to  the  lofty  ideal  of  divine  learning.^ 
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I  HAVE  already  Doticed  the  coniraftt  between  the  culture  of  our 
educated  classes  and  that  of  our  laboring  classes  and  artizans ;  and 
the  corresponding  contrast  of  their  modes  of  education. 

This  latter  contrast  I  have  already  touched  upon,  so  far  as  it  appears 
in  the  two  classes  of  gymnasia  on  one  hand,  and  polytechnic  and 
other  similar  schools,  in  which  mathematics  and  natural  science  arc 
the  leading  studies,  on  the  other. 

I  would  gladly  have  described  the  mode  in  which  musicians,  paint- 
ers, sculptoi'8,  &c.,  have  been  trained  in  the  da3's  of  the  greatest  of 
them.  But  I  felt  myself  unprepared  for  this  task,  and  must  leave  it 
to  men  like  Waagen,  Kugler,  and  others,  already  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  These  two  classes  of  schools,  those  for  students  and  those 
for  artists,  resemble  parallel  lines,  which  run  on  side  by  side  without 
touching  each  other,  while,  notwithstanding,  each  might  adopt  from 
the  other  many  useful  things. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  induced  me,  some  tliirty  years  ago,  to 
write  the  following  essay,  which  I  now  lay  before  the  reader  with  some 
variations  and  additions.  It  makes  no  claim  to  completion  in  detail, 
but  merely  gives  some  hints  of  the  relations  between  the  classes  edu- 
cated to  literature,  and  artists  and  artizans;  and  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  might  more  and  more  pass  into  a  beneficial  mutual  operation. 
Such  a  drawing  together  would  necessarily  have  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  school  system. 

L    LEARNED  EDUCATION. — ^EDUCATION  TO  ARTS  AND  TRADES. 

Children  of  all  conditions  receive  at  first  nearly  the  same  instruc- 
tion, in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  religion.  Subsequently,  modes 
of  instruction  deviate,  that  in  religion  only  remaining  the  same  in  all. 

I  propose  here  to  trace  two  of  these  modes,  those  named  above. 
A  person  destined  for  a  mechanical  or  artistic  pursuit,  probably 
attends,  after  completing  his  elementary  instruction,  a  burgher  school, 
or  the  lower  classes  of  a  classical  school ;  where  he  learns  at  furthest 
only  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and  then  takes  a  place  as  an  apprentice 
in  some  workshop.  Any  one  intended  for  a  learned  profession,  on 
the  other  hand,  pursues  his  studies  further  onward  at  the  schools  and 
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the  university.  From  the  moment  when  these  two  paths  diverge, 
thej  become  more  and  more  distant  from  each  other :  one  of  them 
aiming  at  power ;  an  art :  and  the  other  at  knowing ;  a  knowledge  or 
science.* 

The  apprentice  of  an  art  or  trade  does  not  come  to  his  master  to 
listen  to  him  and  look  at  him,  at  his  ease,  as  a  hearer  or  spectator,  to 
observe  what  the  master  does,  to  talk  about  his  work,  and  to  learn  to 
give  a  description  of  it  He  must  lay  hold  with  his  own  hands,  and 
seek  by  long  practice  to  acquire  skill  in  the  performance  of  certain 
definite  processes.  The  '*  master-piece  "  whieh  is  commonly  required 
of  him  is  some  article  completed  by  him,  as  a  bureau,  a  horseshoe,  a 
watch,  or  the  like.  It  is  skill — a  practical  power — which  he  needs, 
for  upon  it  is  to  be  based  all  his  future  success  as  a  citizen. 

The  path  of  learned  study  is  very  different  from  this.  The  appren- 
tice of  learning  does  not  exert  himself  as  does  the  other,  in  mere  ex* 
temal  activity,  in  training  his  senses  and  members,  his  eye  and  hand, 
but  usually  sits  still  and  receives  most  of  his  instruction  in  an  oral 
form.  Listening  and  reading  books  are  his  principal  duties,  both  at 
school  and  at  the  university.  By  words  he  is  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  world.  Language  is  the  key  to  this  world,  and  accordingly 
to  learn  language  is  the  first  of  his  duties.  Oral  lectures,  and  books, 
are  to  carry  him  away  from  the  present,  among  the  nations  of  distant 
countries  and  ancient  times ;  oral  lectures  and  books  are  the  means 
by  which  many  study  even  the  pure  mathematics,  without  practicing 
them.  For  **  master-pieces,"  are  given  the  doctor^s  dissertation  and 
disputation,  which  are  principally  to  prove  that  the  apprentice  is  now 
a  master  of  words. 

After  such  different  courses  of  training,  the  accomplished  student 
must  naturally  be  a  person  entirely  different  from  the  accomplished 
artist  01  artizan ;  and  they  can  comprehend  each  other  only  with  dif- 
ficulty. Let  us  consider  the  two  extremes  to  which  these  courses  of 
instruction  tend ;  the  pedant,  and  the  mere  mechanic. 

The  pedant  lives  entirely  in  thinking ;  knows  much :  can  do  noth- 
ing. His  training  has  divided  him  from  the  actual  world ;  his  study 
and  his  library  are  his  world. 

Thus  he  is  estranged  from  all  the  affairs  of  civil  life,  and  becomes 
entirely  unfit  to  manage  them.  Unacquainted  with  the  present,  he 
transfers  himself  by  the  magic  wand  of  his  books,  to  distant  places 

*  1  here  take  the  idea  of  '*  art "  in  its  widtit  eeiiM,  as  Inclading  both  auch  arte  as  aalwenre 
the  necessities  of  life — mechanical  occupationa— and  the  free  or  fine  arts.  These  lart  are 
usually  based  upon  the  former,  being  related  to  them  as  the  cleart  pure,  transparent  rock* 
crystal  is  to  the  common  opaque  quarts.  Many  oecopatlons,  sneh  for  Insuncs  as  the  potter's, 
stone-cutter's,  mason's,  Ac,  belong  both  to  one  and  the  other  class,  as  they  are  conducted. 
The  reader  will  see  for  himself  that  I  havt  bad  tht  mechanical  trade*  ehisay  te  my  mind. 
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and  times ;  and  can  tell  mucli  more  about  Greece  and  Rome  than 
about  his  native  city.  He  understands  about  the  Ionic,  Attic  and 
Doric  dialects,  but  not  the  Low  Dutch  and  High  Dutch ;  he  knows 
exactly  the  road  which  Xenophon  followed  with  his  army,  but  not 
that  to  the  nearest  village.  If  he  is  a  mathematician,  he  can  com- 
pute all  the  formulas  of  mechanics,  but  can  not  state  the  construction 
of  a  hand-mill,  let  alone  the  building  of  one. 

I  am  describing  a  pedant,  it  should  be  remembered ;  and  justice 
of  course  requires  me  to  describe  also  a  mere  mechanic,  or  a  mere 
artist.  Such  a  one  lives  entirely  in  the  present.  Absorbed  in  inces- 
sant manual  labor,  obliged  to  it  in  order  to  get  a  living,  he  looks  no 
further  than  to  his  own  immediate  surroundings,  his  shop,  his  home, 
his  village ;  and  he  does  not  extend  his  sphere  of  vision  beyond  them, 
even  by  reading  in  books.  He  does  not  inquire  how  others  practice 
the  same  occupation,  or  whether  improvements  are  made  in  it ;  but 
merely  pursues  it  exactly  as  it  was  taught  him,  without  any  desire  to 
perfect  himself,  or  to  put  what  he  is  doing  into  words,  that  he  may 
communicate  it  to  others.  If  a  master- work  man,  he  instructs  hia 
apprentices  and  journeymen  rather  by  actions,  by  doing  the  work 
while  they  look  on,  than  by  oral  explanations. 

Such  learned  men  or  artizans  or  artists  as  these,  seem  to  grow  less 
and  less  common.  The  interferences  of  actual  life  have  always  been 
in  the  way  of  the  narrow  quietism  of  learned  culture.  The  physician, 
the  judge,  the  advocate,  the  preacher,  are  by  their  offices  obliged  more 
>or  less  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  the  schools,  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
present,  to  come  into  relations  with  other  men,  to  exercise  decision  in 
living  and  acting. 

Only  those  of  that  profession  which  is  preeminently  termed  the 
literary,  and  who  are  commonly  also  instructors,*  needing  as  such,  in 
order  to  efficient  exertion,  the  clearest  views,  certainty,  promptness  and 
decision  in  action  and  speech,  and  skill  and  presence  of  mind  in  the 
management  of  pupils — the  members  of  this  profession  alone  remain, 
mostly,  helpless,  indecisive,  and  lacking  in  character.  During  the  last 
century  or  two,  however,  even  this  class  of  men  has  been  brought 
nearer  to  real  life,  while  on  the  other  hand,  artists  and  artizans  have 
been  awakening  from  their  narrow  and  merely  instinctively  laborious 
activity,  into  a  habit  of  wider  vision  and  increased  reflectiveness. 
Thus  the  literary  and  non-literary  classes  are  approximating. 

n.    HOW  MEN  OF  LEARKINO  ORADITALLT   APPROACH  ACTUAL  LIFE. — FTJTUHB 

PROSPECTS. 

Learning  was  at  an  early  period  the  exclusive  property  of  the 

*  Id  Germanjr,  a  yery  large  share  of  learned  writers  are  profesmrs  in  uniTersities.— TVoim, 


\ 
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monks.  In  their  solitary  cells,  entirely  secluded  from  the  world, 
they  would  naturally  shape  out  a  world  for  themselves,  from  books 
and  their  own  imaginations.  But  after  the  Reformation  had  de- 
stroyed the  convents,  the  Protestant  man  of  learning  went  out  into 
the  free  outer  world  at  his  pleasure,  and  naturally  became  connected 
with  it. 

At  the  same  period  there  awoke  in  many  persons  a  powerful  im- 
pulse toward  the  investigation  of  nature ;  a  pursuit  with  which  only 
A  very  few  individuals  had  before  occupied  themselves,  and  in  which 
the  way  was  led  especially  by  Kepler,  Galilei,  and  Bacon. 

The  last  of  these  endeavored  principally  to  direct  the  eyes  of  stu- 
dents away  from  books,  to  the  actual  creation ;  and  gained  many 
adherents.  When  in  consequence,  instead  of  mere  speculation,  and 
an  inner  world  of  mental  pictures  of  distant  times  and  places,  devel- 
oped from  the  reading  of  books,  the  observation  of  the  present  crea- 
tion began  to  be  practiced,  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  many 
arts  which  subserve  the  purposes  of  life,  while  they  deal  with  nature ; 
and  thus  resulted  an  unconscious  following  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  botanist  could  not  avoid  dealing  with  the  gardener,  the  mineral- 
ogist with  the  miner,  the  optician  with  the  dyer,  glass-cutter,  <fec. 
Such  connections  gradually  brought  about,  in  Germany,  England 
and  France,  entirely  new  relations  and  transactions  among  investiga- 
tors of  nature,  artists,  and  working  men.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
societies  founded  for  the  scientific  development  of  industiy,  the  tech- 
nologies upon  which  lectures  were  delivered  even  at  the  German 
universities ;  the  gazettes  for  arts  and  trades,  and  the  industrial  and 
polytechnic  schools  of  Germany  and  France.  All  these  things  testify 
mainly  to  the  point,  that  scientific  men  had  set  themselves  to  mfbse 
their  knowledge  of  nature  and  their  mathematical  knowledge  into 
arts  and  trades. 

But  it  could  not  suffice  that  a  method  precisely  opposite  to  the 
previous  one  was  followed,  that  these  men  should  merely  afiford 
information  to  artists  and  working  men ;  they  must  necessarily 
receive  more  and  more  from  these  latter.  It  was  not  enough  to 
teach  on  the  arts  out  of  a  book,  nor  by  attentive  observation  in  the 
workshops,  to  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  processes  to  enable  the 
lecturer,  by  his  practiced  skill  in  speech  and  writing,  to  produce  a 
description  of  what  he  had  seen.  It  is  not  by  reading  that  we  learn 
to  do,  nor  by  looking  on,  or  hearing  explanation  and  descriptions. 
It  is  rather,  and  chiefly,  by  our  own  practice  in  it  This,  Bacon 
saw,  and  for  this  principle  he  contended.  He  said,  It  is  not  merely 
a  knowledge  of  nature  that  we  need,  but  the  dominion  over  her. 
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Knowledge  of  nature,  and  power  over  her,  must  go  hand  in  hand.* 
On  the  same  principle,  others  required  that  every  member  of  a 
learned  profession  should  learn  some  trade.  A.  H.  Francke  carried 
this  idea  into  practice,  bj  connecting  with  the  Paedagogium  at  Halle, 
rooms  where  the  pupils  might  practice  turning  and  other  mechanic 
arts.  Rousseau  and  Moser  were  of  the  same  opinion.  What  the 
latter  especially  contemplated  was,  some  healthy  and  efficient  recrea- 
tion ;  a  diversion  from  their  labors,  which  should  amuse  them,  and 
put  their  work  out  of  their  minds.  By  this  means  he  would  keep 
their  bodily  health  good  and  their  minds  active. 

The  advantage  to  men  of  literary  occupations,  of  a  knowledge  of 
some  mechanical  trade,  and  especially  of  the  possession  of  some  skill 
in  art,  is  scarcely  estimable,  even  if  tliey  attain  it  by  modestly  learn- 
ing of  artists  or  of  artizans.     I  may  quote  a  few  instances. 

The  successful  pursuit  of  various  sciences,  such  for  instance  as  as- 
tronomy and  natural  science,  depends  closely  upon  the  progress  of 
certain  arts ;  and  one  who  possesses  skill  both  in  such  science  and 
such  arts,  will  labor  most  efficiently  in  that  science.  Thus,  Doppel- 
mayer  relates  of  the  celebrated  astronomer  Kegiomontanus,  of  Nu- 
remberg, that  he  made  all  sorts  of  instruments  with  his  own  hands, 
and  with  great  skill ;  and  among  others,  a  large  metallic  parabolic 
burning  mirror.  The  same  author  mentions  similar  facts  about 
various  other  Nuremberg  mathematicians,  particularly  of  Johann 
Schoner ;  so  that  there  seems  to  have  existed  in  Nuremberg  at  that 
time,  a  remarkable  union  of  sciences  and  arts.  Herscbel,  again,  owes 
his  astronomical  discoveries  to  the  excellent  telescopes  which  he  him- 
self constructed. 

In  the  workshops,  there  operates  a  silent  practical  wisdom,  of 
which  many,  io  their  school  wisdom,  have  no  conception ;  and  artiflfts 
and  artizans  are  in  the  habit  of  performing  many  processes  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  science,  but  which  are  unknown  to  scientific 
men,  and  have  therefore  no  place  in  any  science.  The  man  of  science 
who  will  only  instruct  artists  and  artizans,  but  will  not  learn  from 
them  in  the  workshops,  will  make  a  great  mistake.  I  may  mention 
an  instance  or  two,  illustrative  of  the  point 

The  great  Kepler  wrote  a  manual  of  gauging.  For  this  purpose 
he  did  not  shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  and  endeavor  by  speculation 
to  determine  and  compute  the  best  form  for  a  cask,  but  went  and 
carefully  examined  the  Austrian  wine-casks — he  was  then  living  at 
Linz  in  Austria — and  their  peculiarities.     And  we  find  in  his  book  a 

*  '*  Pf rhapi  the  moiit  frightful  fift  that  an  eirll  feniu  presents  to  the  age,"  says  Pestalozii, 
^  la  knowledge  withoot  practical  skllL* 
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chapter  headed,  **  First  wonderful  property  of  an  Austrian  wine-cask ;" 
and  the  next  one  is  entitled,  ^  The  seoond  and  still  more  wonderful 
property  of  an  Austrian  wine-cask.**  In  these  two  chapters  he  showed 
8cienti6cally  with  what  a  correct  mathematical  mother-wit  the  fonn 
of  tliese  casks  had  been  adopted.  This  great  man  thus  learned  from 
the  coopers,  and  was  able  to  instruct  them  in  his  turn. 

A  second  example.  It  has  long  been  customary  to  try  the  strength 
of  lye,  wort,  and  metheglin,  by  floating  an  egg  in  them.  This  long- 
used  experiment  was  the  germ  of  the  modern  areometer,  with  its  scale 
and  various  scientific  additions. 

When  the  mason  lays  out  a  right  angle  with  three  cords  of  3, 4  and 
5  feet  long,  does  he  use  a  method  originally  obtained  from  a  learned 
mathematician,  or  has  it  been  immemorially  used  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  Pythagorean  problem  ? 

Physicists  are  familiar  with  the  experiment  termed  Leidenfrost's, 
of  pouring  a  drop  of  water  on  a  very  hot  iron  plate,  when,  instead 
of  going  off  in  steam,  it  forms  a  rolling  sphere  which  gradually  dis- 
appears without  any  steam.  This  experiment  was,  however,  known 
to  laundresses  long  before  Leidenfrost,  without  being  learned  out  of  a 
manual  of  mental  philosophy.  They  try  the  heat  of  their  flat-irons 
by  spitting  on  them ;  and  if  it  does  not  hiss  and  steam,  the  iron  is 
too  hot;  but  if  it  does,  it  is  not.  I  might  cite  other  examples ;  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  how  many  suggestions  in  natural  philos- 
ophy an  observant  mind  may  discover  in  the  workshops. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  will  appear  how  much  the  suc- 
cessful progress  of  natural  science  and  mathematics  has  to  do  with 
the  cooperation  of  men  of  learning  with  artisans  and  artists,  and  how 
much  this  co5peration  would  be  promoted  by  the  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  men  of  learning  to  acquire  more  knowledge  of  and  skill  in 
the  arts  of  manual  exertion.  Nor  is  it  only  the  investigators  of  na- 
ture and  the  mathematicians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ailizans  and 
artists  on  the  other,  who  should  come  into  this  relation  of  mutual 
learning  and  teaching.  The  same  should  be  the  case  with  philolo- 
gists and  historians.  I  need  only  mention  Gk>ethe,  Wolf,  Boeckh,  and 
O.  Muller,  the  representatives  of  the  realist  philology. 

The  closer  connection  between  the  instructing  class  and  actual  life, 
has  had  a  distinct  reaction  upon  the  instruction  of  the  young.  Al- 
though the  mode  of  instructing  in  learned  studies  may  correspond  in 
the  main  with  the  description  which  I  have  given,  a  new  department 
has,  especially  daring  the  last  hundred  years,  been  added  to  the 
ancient  course  of  instruction,  under  the  name  of  "real  studies, 
{Realien^y^  including,  principally,  knowledge  of  nature,  natural  hia- 


tdrj,  indiistrial  arU^  and  dmwiiig.  Hie  mode  in  Whicli  these'  are 
taught  may  be  exceedingly  faulty  in  many  respects,  and  is  in  partic- 
ular* liable  to  the  cliarge  of  endeavdritig  to'  teacli  new  things  in  the 
old  way,  by  communicating  every  tbing  orally.  But  in  spite  of  t)ns^ 
dme  will  bring  about  new  nietbods  for  new  studies;  and  then  nature, 
the  senses,  life,  and  ootemporary  circumstances,  will  powerfully  assert 
their  rigbta  botii  Within  and  witbout  the  school.  At  the  same  time, 
these  improvements  should  not' be  directed  to  procuring  a  premature 
preparation  of  tbe  young  for  civic  duties,  a  condition  which  imperils 
tde  sticcess  of  hiinian  culture,  but  to  secure  a  right  beginning  andf 
solid  basis  for  tKat  culture. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added,  tliat  such  instruction  as  this  will 
exceedingly  promote  the  approximation  of  the  literary  and  non-liter- 
ary classes. 

m.    DBVKLOPMEKT  OF  Dn)U8TBT  AOOOBDINQ  TO  THB  VIEWS  OF  ADAK  SMITH. 

Adam  Smith  laid  down  the  prindple  that  the  great  progress  of 
industry  in  modem  times  resulted  principally  from  the  progress  of  the 
division  of  labor. 

Of  this  division  there  are  three  grades.  Id  the  rudest  condition  of 
society,  each  &mily  provides  for  all  its  own  necessities.  Even  now 
can  be  found,  not  only  in  foreign  quarters  of  the  world,  but  even  in 
our  own  country,  many  neighborhoods  where  each  family  weaves,. 
bakes,  brews,  makes  clothes,  shoes,  £c.,'for  itself. 

The  first  step  in  the  division  of  labor  was  the  devotion  of  individ*- 
uals  each  to  an  employment,  as  weavers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  bakers, 
brewers.  As  each  of  these  devoted  his  whole  life  to  one  single  em* 
ployment,  each  trade  necessarily  came  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
perfection  than  when  a  father  of  a  family  was  obliged  to  distribute 
his  time  and  labor  amongst  so  many  different  pursuito. 

Next  came  the  second  step,  when  the  master  of  a  trade  became  a 
manufacturing  proprietor.  It  was  now  not  enough  that  each  man 
devoted  himself  to  one  occupation ;  but  the  various  departments  of 
labor  which'  this  occupation  required  were  anew  distributed  among 
as  maty  operatives.  The  proprietor  directed  the  labor  of  all  bis^ 
operative^  to  one  obj^  usually  without  laboring  himself^  but  bein^ 
only  the  head  of  his  establishment  Thus,  for  instance,  while  needle- 
making  was  formerly  the  business  of  onfe  man,  who  himself  cut  the' 
wire,  pointed  it,  pierted  the  eye,  Sdc^  &c.f  the  proprietor  of  a  needle- 
factory  now  employed  a  separate  workman  for  each  of  these  depart- 
ments of  Ikhori  Tliis  managemetit  must  undoubtedly  have  caused  a 
further  improvement  in  the  Work,  as  each  opefrative  devoted  his  whole 
attention  and  labor  to  a  single  part  of  the  work.    As  he  would 
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acquire  greater  skill  in  this,  the  work  would  naturally  be  turned  off 
faster,  and  would  be  cheaper. 

The  manufacturers,  however,  soon  perceived  that  in  many  things 
their  operatives  worked  only  with  their  hands,  without  using  their 
Leads  at  all ;  and  that  such  unintellectual  hand-work  might  often  be 
performed  by  machines  instead  of  human  hands.  Thus  the  invention 
and  perfection  of  machines,  in  England  especially,  became  the  third 
step  (on  Smithes  principles)  in  industrial  development.  The  further 
this  step  is  carried,  so  much  will  unintelligent  manual  labor  be  dis- 
used. There  will  at  last  remain  only  such  arts  and  trades  as  require 
the  exertion  not  of  the  hands  only,  but  of  the  mind  also ;  and  labor- 
ers who  like  machines  repeat  all  their  lives  long  one  and  the  same 
operation  without  change  or  aiming  at  improvement,  will  almost 
disappear. 

rv.    SERVILE  ART  AND  FREE  FINE  ART. 

The  method  of  improving  industry  by  the  division  of  labor  leads 
to  the  perfection  of  industrial  products,  which  we  6nd  among  the 
English  particularly ;  to  the  manufacture  of  articles  at  once  well 
made,  cheap,  and  convenient.  But  to  another  department  of  the 
culture  of  industry,  the  English  seem  less  inclined  ;  and  indeed  their 
manufacturing  system  seems  to  be  directly  opposed  to  it. 

Free  fine  art  is  in  part  a  product  of  the  prosperity  of  industrial  art, 
which  is  its  root  From  the  day-laborer  who  with  difficulty  builds 
him  a  hut  of  mud  to  the  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  from 
the  stone-mason  who  hews  blocks  for  house-building  to  Phidias, 
from  the  potter  who  makes  common  pots  and  kettles  to  the  designers 
of  the  beautiful  antique  vases,  from  the  poor  man  who  digs  in  his 
garden  to  the  most  accomplished  landscape  gardener,  there  is  an 
unbroken  succession  of  grades. 

The  great  Durer  b^^n  as  a  goldsmith,  and  proceeded  from  that  to 
painting,  and  to  copperplate  and  wood  engraving. 

In  the  poorest  hut  we  find  ornamental  articles  designed  not  for 
necessity  but  for  luxury.  The  poor  man's  dishes  are  painted;  and  in 
his  garden  he  raises  not  only  cabbages  and  turnips  to  live  on,  but 
flowers  for  pleasure.  Thus  we  find  everywhere,  even  in  the  lowest 
grades  of  society,  and  thence  upward  to  the  highest,  a  desire  after 
freedom  and  beauty.  But  even  in  the  highest  grades,  the  curse  of 
humanity  prevails ;  and  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  the  artist  can  be 
realized  only  by  painful  labor,  '*  in  the  sweat  of  the  face.'' 

V.    IKSTINCTTVE  ART  IMPELS  TOWARD  FREE  SCIENTIFIC  ART. 

As  scientific  men  learn  from  artists,  so  on  the  other  hand,  practi- 
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tioners  in  industrial  and  fine  arts  study  the  sciences  which  are  related 
to  their  art.  Thus  miners,  like  Werner  and  Oppeln,  became  distin- 
guished mineralogists;  apothecaries,  like  Klaproth,  Rose,  Gehlen, 
eminent  chemists ;  gardeners,  botanists ;  dyers,  workers  in  metal,  drc, 
apply  themselves  to  natural  science,  and  mechanicians  and  machinists 
to  the  mathematics.  Albrecht  Durer  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  after 
bringing  perspective  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  their  art,  applied 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  its  principles,  and  wrote  on  the 
subject 

Thus  practitioners  of  arts  raise  themselves  from  mere  instinctive 
readiness  to  a  reflective  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  that  which  they 
practice.  They  labor  powerfully  and  perse veringly  for  the  progress 
of  science,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  this,  again,  they  derive  rules 
and  methods  for  the  perfection  of  their  art 

VL    SKILL  IN  ART  AND  SKILL  IN  SPKBCH. 

While  men  of  science  need  an  acquaintance  with  art,  in  order  to 
make  themselves  understood  by  artists  and  artizans  through  the 
medium  of  actual  work,  it  should  be  the  endeavor  of  the  latter  to 
obtain  skill  in  oral  and  written  language,  in  order  to  be  able  to  de- 
scribe their  work,  and  to  discuss  it  intelligently  with  men  of  science. 
A  8cienti6c  man  who  can  talk  passably,  can  discuss  even  work  which 
he  neither  understands  nor  can  do ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
working  man  who  is  destitute  of  all  culture  in  language,  can  not 
speak  clearly  even  about  what  he  both  understands  and  can  do.* 

VIL  DimOULTIES. 

The  idea  that  operatives  and  working  people  should  be  trained  in 
free  art  and  in  scientific  knowledge,  and  that  they  should  be  made 
able  to  give  competent  oral  or  written  accounts  of  their  labor,  seems 
in  modem  times  to  have  occasioned  the  establishment  of  industrial 
schools. 

This  idea,  if  misunderstood,  however,  may  occasion  the  most  dan- 
gerous errors.     For  the  sake  of  preventing  these,  I  observe : — 

1.  Only  an  operative  who  is  thorough  and  skillful  in  understanding 
and  practicing  the  substantial  portions  of  his  art,  should  undertake 
to  proceed  in  joining  beauty  with  it  No  one  is  grateful  for  a  hand- 
somely formed  stove  which  will  not  heat ;  for  an  elegant  country 
house  which  is  inconvenient  and  soon  &lls  to  pieces ;  lor  handsome 

*  WiUi  tlM  discovery  of  prioting,  fraduallj  arote  the  difltioctioo  between  the  reading  and 
Don-reading  elaases ;  eapeciallj  aa  the  Reformation  made  the  Bihle^ hymn-book  and  cateehiam 
the  hooka  of  the  people.  Would  not  thia  courae  of  eventa  cauae  the  people  gradually  to  kwa 
thehr  creative  Inallnct  for  language,  and  at  the  aame  tUna  dtralop  aarreetcr  and  olaorer ; 
•f  ezpreaaion  I 
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tablet  or  boresitt.  wUoii<  warp  audi  cradk.  Fint-  oomea  tbe  nMftd^ 
then  the  beautiftil;^ 

3..  Only  theopemtmwiiahas  aoqumd  complete  skill  in  hia  eoir- 
plojfflent^.shoald  tliink  of  aoientifio  development.  Grod  preserve  ua 
from,  any  exdusivvel^  seientiflc  instmcUon  fbr  journeymen.  They 
should  first  execute  weilf  and  then  reflect  upon  it.  Their  executive 
labor* should  be  done  luironseiously,  as  instinctively  as  bees  woA,  in 
fonning  their  mathemacticaily  negnlar  cells  with  the  utmost  certainty. 
One  who  is  entirely  sure  of  his  skill,  may  then  only  occupy  himself 
in  thinking' upon>wbai' he  does;  To  speculate  before  that  time,  is  to 
incur  such  a  risk  as  that  of  the  somnambulist  who  breaks  hisneolfi  if 
awfdsened  while  waJkiog:  on  a  roof.  He  fklls  into  a  miserable  oondi*' 
tion  of  half-knowledge  and  half-capacity^f 

3.  The  power  of  oral  or  written  representation,  like  the  study  of  the 

scientific  side  of  an  art,  should  be  sought  for  only,  after  complete  skill 

has  been  attained.     Only  the  real  master,  who  feels  his  actions  en* 

tirely  free  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  can  speak  or  write  to  any  purpose 

upon  it : — 

"Verhaque  provisam  rem  non  invUa  sequentwJ'^ 

Tm.  SBPABATioar  Aim  uinoK. 

Ihope  not  to  beniisnodentood,  as  if  I  recommended  an  intermix** 
ture  of  mitireiy  distinct  oconpationa- and  means  of  education.  Very 
fiEir.'fW>nr  it  Every  matt  has,  generally  speaking,  faeulties  adapted  fbr 
every  human  purpose;  hot  in  a  higher  gprade  for  some  purposes;  aiMt 
in  a  lower  for  others.  On  this  principle  is  founded  the  saying, 
^^Nikil  kumanum  a  me  cUienum  putoP  That  for  which  each  man 
has  the  best  capacity,  what  he  can  most  thoroughly  master,  is  his 
vocation.  In  this  he  will' take  His  civic  place  as  a  master ;  it  is  really 
his  possessions,  and"*  even  his  superfluity,  from  which  he  imparts  to 
others,  that  he  may  in  turn  receive  from  theirs. 

It  is  an  error  to  aim  at  an  averaged,. uniform,  universal  culture, 
with  no  reference  to  any  one  prominent  vocation.     Artizans  and 

♦  **  WoQldft'dw  •##!■  griitUt  <Htaal  etrtiimyof moteBi»at  1  liimin'.  OrMeto«t«aaa 
of  perfected' pofrer."—CtoefA«. 

t  Thli  oteer^atkin  (No.  9)  to  trae,  Ilmaglne,  of  all  liiiCractioD.  loitiDCtiye  knowledge  miuft 
precede  aU!coii»i*tM«aqttlNdkkMi«tiMfe^  •iinpletptaklnt«alcilowledfefoflaiifa«f»;  tlng- 
inff  and  instminenlal  ezec«tion»  tlMrough  baaa ;  drawlog,  perspective ;  aeetng  and  hearings 
optica  and  acouatica :  skill  In  analysle,  cbemietry ;  knowledge  of  mining,  the  science  of  it 
Our  preatat' modes  of  InstnMtton-ftiMiiwntlj  refCfaethls  order  of  natare,  which  Is  that  lodf- 
cated  by  the  history  of  tba  ganeral  progrieaB^f  maakkid  |  we  would  reach  art  through  ffeieDeaT 
praatioe  throagh  theory^  Mars  kaawlsdga  akam  a-  thingia  eipacced  to  serre  f nsiMMl  of 'na^ 
ural  endowflMQU  loH^Rwad  ty,  paractice ;  and  utidemaalllarwithooc  power  or  feaUngj  lli% 
possession  of  both.  Tbaaaaredooalrto  a  i^ypoerltlealptMeoaaof  both  power  and  feelfiig ; 
mere  aetors ',  to  an  empty,  alapid  Imitation  of  real4mtUiasat  life.  Bat  Uie  rtal  hlghesC  ala^ 
.of  instruction  should. be,<attietly  iatelllgeait  artistic  power. 
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worldng  men  can  not  easily  fall  into  this  error,  because  each  of  them 
is  commonlj  trained  up  by  one  master  to  one  definite  occupation, 
which  is  to  be  his  support ;  but  second-rate  universally  half-informed 
men  are  proportionally  more  frequent  among  the  higher  classes. 

It  is,  however,  just  as  great  an  error,  to  devote  one*s  self  exclu- 
sively to  one  single  occupation,  neglecting  all  the  other  faculties 
which  God  has  given  us.  Even  if  not  a  jurist,  you  should  under- 
stand law  enough  to  be  able  to  sit  as  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  if  no 
preacher,  you  should  at  least  be  able  to  conduct  divine  service  in  your 
family ;  if  no  landscape  gardener,  you  should  be  competent  to  man- 
age your  own  garden ;  if  no  physician,  you  should  be  able  in  case 
of  need  to  bind  up  a  wound,  if  no  physician  is  at  hand,  as  the  good 
Samaritan  did. 

What  we  require  is,  thorough  preparation  for  one  chosen  vocation, 
without  any  unnatural  self-limitation  within  it,  or  such  an  exclusive 
devotion  as  unjustly  depresses  all  the  other  faculties,  and  understands 
nothing,  and  refuses  to  understand  any  thing,  of  the  doings  of  our 
neighbor. 

This  skill  in  our  own  vocation  and  understanding  of  that  of  others, 
is  the  true  means  of  all  friendly  and  helpful  intercourse  among  men ; 
and  enables  us  much  more  completely  to  **love  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves." 

The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  not  towards  an  arbitrary,  con- 
fused intermingling  of  employments,  but  towards  such  a  human. 
Christian  understanding  and  union  of  all  classes,  as  this.  The  sharp 
distinction  between  the  jurists  by  profession,  and  laymen,  has  disap- 
peared by  means  of  the  local  courts  ( Oesckwomen  gerickte) ;  that 
between  citizens  and  soldiers,  through  the  militia,  kc  The  master 
is  still  a  master,  but  not  through  any  compulsory  power  of  his  guild, 
but  through  his  own  distinguished  original  powers,  preeminently 
developed  by  conscientious  industry. 
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fTrwulated  (ram  the  Geniun  of  Karl  toq  B«amer,  for  the  Amerieaii  Journal  of  Education.] 


I.   FAMILY  LIFE. 

Wb  have  seen  how  important  Luther  considered  the  influence  of 
home  life ;  and  that  he  considered  good  family  management  the  basis 
of* a  good  government  of  the  people  and  of  their  true  happiness. 
"Family  government,"  he  says,  "is  the  first  thing;  from  which  all 
other  governments  and  authorities  take  their  origin.  K  this  root  is 
not  good,  neither  can  the  stem  be  good  nor  can  good  fruit  follow. 
Kingdoms  are  composed  of  single  families.  Where  father  and 
mother  govern  ill,  and  let  the  children  have  their  own  way,  there  can 
neither  city,  market,  village,  country,  principality,  kingdom  nor  em- 
pire, be  well  and  peacefully  governed.  For  out  of  sons  are  made 
fathers  of  families,  judges,  burgomasters,  princes,  kings,  emperors, 
preachers,  schoolmasters,  <fec ;  and  where  these  are  ill  trained,  there 
the  subjects  become  as  their  lord ;  the  members  as  their  head. 

^'Therefore  has  God  ordained  it  to  be  first,  as  most  important,  that 
the  family  should  be  well  governed.  For  where  the  house  is  well 
and  properly  governed,  all  else  is  well  provided  for.*' 

These  observations  are,  after  Luther's  fashion,  extremely  simple ; 
and  refer  us  to  family  life  as  the  source  both  of  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  nations.  Is  our  own  father-land  to  receive  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  from  this  source ! 

n.    USUAL   MAlfAGBMClfT  OF  FAMILY   LIFC   AND  FBMALC   EDUCATION. 

Pestalozzi  has  given  us,  in  his  ^^  Leonard  and  Oertrude^^  a  very 
beautiful  and  attractive  picture  of  life  in  a  pious  family,  without 
losing  sight  of  reality  in  exaggeration  and  romance,  or  setting  up  an 
impossible  ideal.  Upon  comparing  his  representation,  however,  with 
ordinary  family  life,  especially  that  of  our  so-called  "  educated  classes,*^ 
the  latter  does  not  commonly  in  the  remotest  degree  correspond  with 
Pestalozzi's  ideal.  I  speak  of  "  ordinary  "  family  life,  for  I  am  far 
'rom  referring  to  the  frightfully  disorderly  situation  of  too  many 
entirely  immoral,  corrupted  and  abandoned  families.  But  how  many 
fiunilies  are  considered  quite  irreproachable,  which  are  governed  by 
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an  entirely  vulgar  spirit,  destitute  of  reverence  for  goodness  and  truth, 
of  any  aspiration  after  true  culture,  of  love  for  the  father-land,  of 
earnest  religious  feeling ;  utterly  superficial,  short-sighted  and  narrow- 
sou  led  !  For  such  persons,  the  highest  moral  authority  is  that  most 
useless  and  corrupting  rule,  the  prevailing  fashion ;  which  they  unques- 
tioningly  obey  without  examiniiig  it  CQUscientioualy  or  decidedly  with- 
standing it  if  necessary.  Their  highest  appeal  is.  What  twill  people 
say  ?  and  the  broadest  path  always  seems  to  them  the  most  certain. 

There  are  many  indications  of  the  profoundly  corrupting  influence 
of  such  vulgar  and  low  modes  of  thought,  upon  family  life  and  upon 
instruction.     I  shall  suggest  a  few  instances. 

Suppose  a  father  so  debased  in  mind  as  not  to  feel  any  care  for  his 
country ;  to  be  contented  if  he  is  enabled  to  go  on  peacefully  and 
prosperously  in  his  own  daily  'labor  or  business,  and  in  his 
wretched  amusements ;  must  not  the  example  of  such  a  father 
both  destroy  every  germ  of  patriotism,  and  quicken  every  germ  of 
selfishness  ? 

Nor  can  such  a  father  maintain  a  truly  and  permanently  Christian 
life  within  his  family.  He  will  forever  be  asking,  ^  What  will  people 
say  ?"  He  will  be  ashamed  to  ask  a  blessing  at  table,  and  will  not 
even  think  of  family  prayers ;  nor  will  he  even  consider  whether 
either  the  one  or  the  other  is  pleasing  to  God.  But  he  will  be  as 
frightened  at  the  idea  that  such  devotions  are  exceedingly  disagree- 
able to  some  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  that  they  will  call 
bim  a  pietist  for  practicing  them,  as  if  such  fault-finding  were  the 
worst  misfortune  that  could  befall  him.  He  is  a  Laodicean,  neither 
cold  nor  hot;  incapable  equally  of  a  hearty  love  and  practice  of  what 
Is  good,  or  of  hearty  hatred  of  evil.  This  regard  for  consequences 
continually  deceives  him. 

In  thus  describing  what  is  at  present  the  condition  of  too  many 
German  families,  I  do  not  by  any  means  lose  sigbt  of  my  subject,  the 
education  of  girb.  For  there  are  ma^y  homes  in  yfhich  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  family  life ;  no  suck  thing  as  a  clpsQ  unipn,  knit -togel^er 
by  the  sincere  and  earnest  love  of  fatljier,  mother  and  children,  an(j[ 
thus  pjrofoundly  happy.  On  the  oth^r  hand,  a  chilly  ennui  prevails 
at  home,  and  to  escape  it  they  resort  elsewhere  ,to  seek  diyeraiiOn  and 
occupation.  The  father  only  enjoys  himself  ^hen  i^Q  passes  ^very 
evening  at  the  casino,  or,  as  it  is  called,  **in  sodiety,"  }n  card-^layjnj^ ; 
the  mother,  and  the  elder  children,  Mten4  feminine  cofifee  or  tea  cy- 
cles, <fec. ;  fmd  as  for  the  youiiger  ct^U^reo,  they  ^TQ  ^ye^  Ov<9r  to  tJb^^e 
tender  mercies  of  the  servants. 

"  Nothing  can  put  ipy  heart  at  r^y  says  a  another  }n  ^Je^m  P^jiJ's 


"Xevana,^'*  whoQop^ddn  Moelf  v<ery  i^QeQjtianate,  "except  io:take  all 
posdible  pains  to  select  for  my  dear  little  ohildren  a  copscieotioiis 
nurse-maid  who  will  ^weiyr  to  tre||t  theo;!  like  >their  own  mother,  and 
inll  pray  heaven  to  punish  her  if  ^he  shall  neglect  lier  duty  ito  /the 
poor  little  things,  or  sl^dl  for  a  single  jnoinute  ti;u9t  them  .out  of  her 
.^ight  or  in  strange  bfmds.  Gxe^t  Qody  ooly  to  tbiotk  of  such  a  thing ! 
But  ah,  what  do  ^\iq|;i  persons  Ituow  of  the  solicitudes  of  an  affee- 
tionate  mother!s  lieart  ?  And  therefcMie  I  also  am  in  die  habitrr- 
which  is  a  great  encouragen^ieqt  4o  per— of  baving  all  jny  .ohildcen 
coiijne  to  see  me  twice  a  day,  after  breakfast  and  after  dinner.^ 

How  true  to  life  is  this  I  We  m^  9ee  :the  Qurse-m^ids  wiUn  Ibe 
poor  neglected  children  every  day  on  all  the  city  proioenades.  How 
.of^n  do  these  servant-girls  form  improper  i^squaintai^ees,  w^ioh  they 
follow  up  even  in  ^n  a.bandoin€|d  m^^iner,  without  any  reference  to  4l6 
children.  In  the  Berlin  Zoolc^cftl  ^Garden,  ^  Itidy  was  .once  beggpri 
of  by  a  woman  whoii^d  a  child  ip  her  arma.  On  looking  M  the  <^ild, 
the  lady  was  terrified  to  recognize  i^  ap  1^  owJP.  A  wieked  nW9^ 
inaid  had  been  for  sgtmetime  in  /the  iiabH  oi  rentiog  i\^  child  for 
jQoney  to  the  beggar,  .who  had  misu^4  ^  Ip  order  to  exicite  ibB 
sy^pa^hies  of  the  public.  "Thus,*^  a^  Fenek>n  tmd  already  com- 
plained, "  are  such  little  children  surrendered  to  improper  and  some- 
times disreputable  women,  and  that  at  a  time  of  li£a  when  the  deepeat 
impressions  are  milder'  A^d  if  such  young  children  4^-0  given :UP 
jn  such  a  manner,  how  wiU  they  be  afterwards  educated  ?' 

|Now,  can  the  giiff  of  ^uqh  ^  f^unily  as  has  been — and  U^uly-rr- 
^escribed,  be  educated  pio\isly  and  in  a  ina,nne^  pleasing  to  God? 
^ust  not  such  a  result  be  impos^ble,  since  parents  cf  degraded  i9f 
perverted  ways  of  thinking  must  neQessaijly  dir<ect  jthe  ,educaitioin  ^ 
|l»heir  daughters  toward  a  degraded  and  perverted  purpose?  This 
purpose  is  nothing  except  to  educate  their  girl^  j^  Stueb  a  way  tt^ 
tJ^ey  will  soon  get  niarried,  no  matter  to  whoni,  provided  he  only  ^ 
a  good  income. 

Accordingly,  how  aball  giiJs  be  |edncat^d  ao  as  to  please  dmjd  9 
^his  question  states  the  pedago^oal  problem  of  parents,  especiidif 
pi  mothers.f 

If  girls  are  devoted  merely  to  beoom,e  pleasing  to  men,  efeiy 
0|xporUinity  must  first  of  all  be  taken  to  extend  theif  acquaimr 
a^oe.  As  soon  a^  they  n^e  0I4  enough,  therefore,  they  mn^t  go  itri^ 
^9ciety,  and  especially  mu^  attend  every  bfttf.    ^en  fi^  most  aviifi- 

^■■■1  ■■■--—--  ■■■■I.  ■  .—  ■    ■■■■■■     ■^■^^»^^— ^— ^■^^.^^■^^^^i  I         ■  ■■     ■  ■  II      ■■»»^^»^.i»^— ^^■^—■^M^— ■» 

#  VoL  I.,  p  41. 

tl^a^e  Nfcker  Mjr#,^Vol.  J.,  p.  68,)  »  Tbtm  Bc^Hi^n  fIm  have  ^  fisf  In  A^ni^lf 
their  .di^fhten  except  ^narryiog  then^,  and  to  thi»  end  nft  ilajrjjshlj  obedient  to  the  demand^ 
of  the  pobUe,  devote  their  children,  in  our  opinion,  to  an  anaroidabte  medioerity.*' 
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cious  mother  thinks  it  her  duty  to  purchase  at^ostly  ball-dress  for  her 
daughter.  Dancing  gives  opportunities  for  making  acquaintances  on 
both  sides ;  and  how  often  has  a  ball-night,  and  even  a  single  waltz, 
given  time  enough  to  agree  upon  an  unhappy  marriage !  In  Berlin 
there  is  even  a  term  for  such  marriges ;  they  are  called  ''  ball-mar- 
riages." Their  first  enchantment  scarcely  outlives  the  honeymoon ; 
and  many  young  couples  might  be  separated  again,  under  the  Prus- 
sian law,  on  the  ground  of  mutual  ^insuperable  aversion,"  in  a  fort- 
night after  their  wedding.  But  the  object  of  vulgar  parents  is  attained, 
as  has  been  observed,  when  their  daughter  has  obtained  a  husband, 
no  matter  if  she  drags  out  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  most  com- 
fortless wretchedness. 

We  shall  find  no  occasion  to  wonder  at  the  subjects  and  methods 
of  female  education,  when  we  have  ascertained  its  object ;  for  this 
object  is  pursued  with  the  utmost  consistency.  "  Since  every  thing  is 
directed,"  says  Madame  Necker,  Vol.  L,  p.  82,  "to  enabling  the 
young  woman  to  become  the  choice  of  a  young  man,  all  care  is 
bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  outward  appearances,  no  matter  how 
other  things  turn  out  In  this  pursuit,  the  mother  takes  a  passionate 
interest  in  her  daughter's  success,  and  all  possible  means  are  used  to 
secure  it.*'  The  girls  must  put  themselves  on  exhibition  ;  must  make 
a  brilliant  appearance  in  society.  For  this  purpose,  dancing  is  a  bet- 
ter means  than  any  thing  else  which  can  be  taught.  No  art  is  more 
zealously  pursued,  or  with  such  unheard-of  self-sacrifice.  During  the 
winter  series  of  balls,  it  is  often  remarked,  they  undermine  their 
health,  and  are  thus  obliged  to  go  to  the  baths  in  the  summer,  in 
order  to  re-establish  their  health  for  the  next  winter.  Thus  they 
alternate,  until  health  is  entirely  gone. 

The  next  most  important  pursuit  is  singing  and  playing,  which 
girls  learn  for  exhibition  in  society.  The  piano  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  this  purpose ;  for  even  persons  destitute  of  all  musical  feeling  or 
talent  can  be  drilled  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  skill  in  piano-playing, 
especially  upon  the  lately  introduced  "  dumb  pianos,"  without  strings. 
They  are  tormented  every  day  with  hours  of  finger-exercises.  Where 
it  was  formerly  usual  to  play  sonatas,  <S^c.,  it  is  now  the  custom  to 
play  only  finger-exercises,  the  teacher  causing  them  to  play,  in 
specified  places,  pianissimo,  piano,  forte,  fortissimOy  and  with  various 
other  degrees  of  strength,  indicated  by  their  appropriate  words. 
They  are  taught,  in  particular  to  go  at  once  from  the  softest  piano  to 
the  loudest  forte,  because  this  produces  the  greatest  "  effect ;"  and 
what  do  they  play  for  except  "  effect  ?"  "  In  such  hands,  the  fine  arts 
cease  to  be  fine  arts ;  the  idea  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  upon  others 
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quite  drives  out  any  attention  to  the  effect  to  be  produced  on  the 
mind  of  the  player."* 

Piano  players  thus  trained  can  not  fail  to  gain  the  approval  of  most 
persons,  even  of  those  quite  without  musical  capacity,  as  most  per- 
sons are ;  for  even  such  can  judge  by  the  eye  of  the  player's  skill  of 
hand :  it  is  of  no  consequence  that  the  player  plays  utterly  without 
feeling  or  pleasure,  and  has  tormented  herself  with  laboring  in  the 
sweat  of  her  face  to  acquire  her  dexterity ;  the  attainment  is  suffi- 
cient, and  all  else  is  of  subordinate  importance.  "The  principal 
thing  is  no  longer  to  love  and  to  admire;  it  is  to  be  admired.  The 
young  woman  does  not  trouble  herself  about  what  she  herself  feels, 
but  about  what  feelings  she  awakes  in  others."!  Good  manners  at 
present  forbid  the  hearers  from  permitting  it  to  be  seen  how  much 
the  performance  wearies  them.  They  are  expected  to  praise  every 
thing,  and  so  are  even  those  who  have  talked  incessantly  during  the 
playing.  If  such  musical  exhibitions  were  made  in  Madame  de 
Genlis'  *'  Palace  of  Truth,"  the  expressions  of  the  real  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  the  hearers  would  be  well  worth  listening  to. 

The  pieces  of  music  which  pianists  prefer  are  simply  such  as  are 
the  £sshion,  even  if  the  worst  possible  ;  provided  only  that  they  are 
composed  for  "  effect,"  and  will  thus  serve  the  desired  end. 

I  have  scarcely  patience  to  speak  of  the  mode  of  singing  now  usual 
in  society.  How  disgusting  is  it  to  one  accustomed  to  a  correct  and 
simple  method  of  singing  secular  ana  sacred  music,  when  he  hears 
for  the  first  time  this  unnatural,  vulgar,  affected  singing,  with  its 
jumping  from  a  scarcely  audible  piano  to  a  shrieking  ear-piercing 
fortissimo ;  its  insufferable  long-winded  howling  instead  of  a  pure 
and  precise  tone !  He  feels  himself  suddenly  fallen  from  the  cheerful 
region  of  a  beautiful  fine  art,  amongst  musical  caricatures.  If  the 
singing  were  visible,  as  in  Tieck's  Garden  of  Poesy,  he  would  think 
himself  another  St  Anthony,  all  beset  with  swarms  of  horrible 
phantoms. 

Parents  take  especial  interest  in  the  study  of  French  by  their  chil- 
dren. What  is  the  object  of  this  study  ?  To  enable  a  girl  to  read 
the  masterpieces  of  French  literature,  or  to  extend  their  sphere  of 
mental  vision  from  the  province  of  one  language  to  another  foreign 
one,  and  thus  to  acquaint  them  with  other  words,  idioms  and  syntax! 
Are  they  to  institute  a  comparison  between  French  and  German  ? 

If  we  should  put  such  questions  as  these  to  ordinary  parents,  they 
would  not  understand  them  at  all.  Our  daughters  learn  French,  they 
would  say,  for  a  reason  that  all  the  world  knows.     It  is  to  be  a  means 

•  Bfadame  Necker,  VoL  t,  p.  73.      t  Madune  Necker,  VoL  L,  73 ;  and  comp.  II.,  p.  184. 
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c€  Bhowing  themselves  oukimied,  iirheii  4ibey  are  ip  cultivated  ^ooieljr; 
especiallj  in  the  higher  circles  where  French  is  spoken. 

The  importanoe  of  the  oljeoto  aimed  at  in  !the  study  of  French, 
best  appears  fcpm  ihe  siode  in  whidh  instmction  is  given  in  it  ¥et 
it  is  mfsusing  «the  term  ^  inatnK^tion  "  io  applj  it  here,  hr  this  as  ACi 
dnatrootion,  but  mere  drilling,  auoh  as  is  used  to  teach  starlings  ami 
ftarrots  to  apeak :  «nd  this  is  sougbty  not  only  by  <wealthy  pacentai 
•but  even  •by  these  of  small  means,  (who  oden  <pay  high  rates  io  xom^ 
teis,  or  more  frequently,  mistresses,  Frendi  governesses  especially,  for 
the  sake  of  t^is  drill.  Ai\d  .ead^raordinary  indeed  are  the  creatures 
who  are  often  sent  from  Paris  to  Germany  as  governesses,  and  to 
vhom  foolish  parents  confide  the  oare  of  their  children.  Mothers 
who  do  not  understand  French,  must  Jiaten  ioft^  chattering  of  tJiese 
governesses  with  their  children,  without  ih^  means  of  knowing 
whether  they  are  not  talking  the  most  harmful  things  to  them ;  and 
even  if  there  were  no  danger  to  the  morab  of  the  children,  still  this 
talk  is  the  most  empty  stuff;  nonsensical  conversational  phrases, 
usually  such  as  are  current  among  the  lower  ranks  in  France.  But 
governesses  of  this  class  are  not  capable  of  any  thing  beyond  this  un- 
intelligent drill ;  they  know  jiothing  of  instruotion ;  having  usually 
never  studied  at  all,  and  understanding  French  only  because  they  are 
French  women.  I  have  known  these  women,  to  have  no  ideas  what- 
ever of  the  French  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  unable,  if  <^ey 
read,  for  instance,  pourriez-wnu,  to  find  the  meaning  of  pourriez  in 
the  dictionary.  But  aside  from  this,  their  whole  stock  of  knowledge 
is  so  entirely  made  up  of  the  most  ordinary  conversational  phrases, 
that  they  were  unable  to  translate  tike  easiest  French  book,  unless  it 
.Qonsisted  altogether  of  such  fbniaes. 

What  has  been  said  is  auffieient  to  show  that  in  lliis  sort  .of  atirfj^ 
ing  French,  nothing  is  thought  of  esoept  mere  drilling :  not  cutkure 
«t  ail,  at  least  in  any  proper  sense ;  for  oodiing  is  more  different  frooi 
it  than  such  French  talking.  '*  Shall  I  learn  to  speak  French,''  aafs 
•Ooethe,  "  a  foreign  language,  in  which  I  must  appear  siJly,  do  what  I 
inill,  because  I  ean  only  express  common  an4  coarse  shades  of  noiaasr 
ing !  For  what  distinguishes  the  biockhAad  from  the  man  of  aenae, 
.except  that  the  latter  coAipceheiLds  tq^iickly,  dearly  and  accurately^ 
and  expresses  forcibly  liie  delioste  sbades  of  peculiarity  in  what  is 
around  him,  while  the  former,  just  as  every  one  must  do  in  a  foreign 
language,  must  get  along  by  the  aidof  stereotyped  inemoriaed  phrases!*' 
Thus  <^thfi,  the  repieaentatvve  of  Qatnaam  culture,  eomea  into  the 
ttost  diametrical  opposatioB  to  the  ao-called  ^'  edweated  classes/'  who 
t^ink  that  ability  to  speak  French  constitntes  culture.    He  teHs  them 


plainly  that  they  muii  always  i^piear  foolt^  in  their  French  convert 
don,  and  have  to  gdt  along,  with  stet^otyjued  and  memorized  phrases; 
But  no  such  mere  babble  in  French  aa' that,  can  be  admitted  to  be 
ffifen  a^  bad  subi^itate  ^or  rMl  cttltur«l. 

Jtnd  again ;  it  Irnecessai^  in  <^^f  toav^d  a  Waste  of  labor,  tftiat 
girls  should  practice  talking  Freiloh'fifoih  a  v^ry  early  age,  if  they^at%' 
to  talk  it  with  even  a  moderate-  degree  of  correctness.  The  wretched 
influence  of  this  practice  on  the  native  language  will  be  understood 
by  any  one  who  comprehends'  hdw  gteiii  a^giflb'  of  God  is  that  of  the 
mother-tongue^  Slid  how  wonderfully,  by  means  of  it,  he  is  able  to 
express  and  communicate  his  dee]pelit'  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  this 
living  speech,  welling  forth  from  the  inmost  being,  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  entirely  mechanical  French  which- children  learn,  and 
which  includes  nothing  whatever  either  of  thought  or  feeling.  And 
if  they  obtain  by  jSiractlcer  some  fiicflity  in  F^nch  converSaitlotial 
flbnrishes,  they  forthwith  transfh'  thcrir'  lifeless  mannerism  to  tlietl'' 
own  language,  and  talk  Gennatai  without  feeling  or  thought  Gil:^ 
too*  who  are  sent  to  female  si^hoohi;  fitqUMtly  fall  into  the  hands  of 
such  French  Wometi  as  hate  ali^ead^  bc(6n  descHbed.  Some  par^nti', 
who  think  no  attainment  valuable  itf  comparison  with  facility  in 
speaMng  French,  send  their  daugbtierfir  to  French  or  Swiss  schools^ 
where  they  can  hear  and  speak  nothing'  but  French.  In  such  a 
foreign  atmosphere,  they  too  oft^u  become  quite  estranged  from  theff 
native  home  and  country. 

This  unnaturar  over-valuatioti  of  the  French  has,  unfortunately* 
nothing  whatever  in  the  nature  of  an  antidote,  in  the  methods  ectf*~ 
pteyed  in  teaching  German^  This  observation  applies,  however,  riOt 
to  the  rudiments  of  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  but  to  the 
more  advanced  coarse  in  German,  instruction  in  which  is  almost' ail 
perverted  as  that  in  Fretfdfa,  though  in  quite  an  opposite  matmldK 
White  girls  ate  trained  tcf  practice  F^nch  modes  of  speech  without' 
feeling  or  intelligence,  the  tea'cber  in  Gertban,  on  the  other  hand,  r^ 
quires  them  to  understand  fully  everjr  thing  that  they  read ;  nay,  they 
mnst  do  more  thati'  nndisrStand  it;  they  must  be  conscious  of  th^ii' 
own  imdersttoding'of  it.  To  this' end^  all  that  they  read  is  explained 
to  them  at  great  length,  and  witb!  great  fullness;  they  are  made  to' 
write  out' whatever  they  have  f<^lt  and' thought  while  Heading;  and  tb 
tomient  themselvermost  pitiflrlly,  tb  waken  in  themselves  some  feeK^ 
ings  or  thoughts  which  they  may  Write  down'. 

Such  instruction  is  fit  enough' to  tridii  blne-sto'ckingS ;  it  is  nbdiibg 
except  a  school  of  tlie  most  heartless  aad  false- hypocrisy.  The  mode* 
of  training  used  to  make  them^  read'  **  with  expression,"  is  one  quite' 
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similar  to  that  used  to  teach  to  play  the  piano  ^  with  expression.**  As 
in  the  latter  case,  so  in  reading,  the  forte  and  piano  tones  are  in  part 
brought  out  by  numberless  oral  rules,  and  partly  by  showing  how  the 
various  grades  of  expression  are  to  be  secured  by  using  more  or  less 
force  in  the  touch  or  voice.  Thus,  in  a  poem  of  Gellert's,  I  find 
various  sizes  of  type  used,  as  follows : — 

"How  GREAT  is  the  ahnigkty  gooonkss! 

b  there  one  man  who  does  not  feel  H — 

Who  with  hardened  eoscepUbilitiee 

Smothbm  the  gratitude  which  he  ought  to  feel? 

NO!  To  appreciate  God*s  love 

Shall  ever  be  my  popbbmb  duty. 

The  Lord  has  never  forgotten  me ; 

And  neither  shall  my  heart  forget  Atm/"* 

Wooden  teachers  think  that  to  read  with  stress  of  voice  is  to  read 
with  expression.  It  is  most  repulsive  to  a  natural-minded  person  to 
hear  girls  declaim  with  such  pretentious  affectation,  especially  when, 
as  is  often  the  case,  they  blunder  and  throw  the  accent  into  the  wrong 
place,  thus  betraying  the  whole  mindlessness  of  their  art 

Buffon*s  maxim  is  oflen  repeated,  that  "Style  is  the  Man;**  but 
our  ordinary  method  of  cultivating  the  style  can  certainly  not  be 
recognized  as  a  true  method  of  mental  culture.  How  absurdly 
selected  are  the  themes  given  to  girls  for  composition  I  They  are, 
for  instance,  set  to  write  letters  describing  the  death  of  a  father  or 
brother,  or  the  birth  of  a  sister,  and  by  this  means  to  put  themselves 
into  the  appropriate  state  of  mindlf  Or  they  are  put  to  write 
essays  upon  the  usefulness  of  the  sciences,  the  excellence  of  virtue, 
d^c,  &C,  Nothing  can  be  more  tiresome  than  to  read  the  letters 
written  by  girls  who  have  been  taught  in  this  way ;  first  painfully 
thought  out,  and  then  copied  off  clean.  Such  letters  contain  nothing 
at  all,  except  a  quantity  of  formal  phrases,  in  which  they  excuse 
themselves  to  their  correspondent  with  hypocritical  modesty,  as  not 
possessing  that  faculty  for  writing  letters  which  the  other  has ;  that 
they  have  no  time  to  acquire  it,  and  the  like ;  and  the  whole  letter 
is  filled  with  such  matter.  If  afler  reading  it  all,  we  inquire.  What 
in  brief  is  the  substance  of  that  ?  there  is  no  answer.  How  different 
is  the  case,  when  an  unaffected  girl  who  has  escaped  such  a  pervert- 
ing training,  narrates  without  any  painful  forethought  to  her  friend, 
whom  she  has  seen,  what  journeys  she  has  made,  what  books  she 
has  read,  and  whatever  other  things  have  happened.     It  is  a  pleasure 

•  Rhenish  Gnzetre  (Rheini$che Blatter)^  1836,  (Janumrj  to  Jont),.p.  364. 

t  **  Waste  none  of /our  time  in  putting  yourself  into  aUte»  of  Mind,"  m/i  Claudia^ 
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to  read  Buch  letters,  often  characterized  by  poetical  feeling  and 
native  humor,  and  free  from  the  encumbering  constraint  of  school 
discipline. 

But  this  does  not  by  any  means  complete  the  list  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  school  instruction  of  our  girls.  Read,  for  in- 
stance, the  first  invitation  programme  that  comes  to  hand,  of  a  girFs 
ttchool  examination :  what  an  excessive  number  of  studies  is  there  I 
Many  of  them,  rightly  taught,  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial ;  and 
if  ill-taughl,  exceedingly  harmful.  Such  for  instance,  is  natural  his- 
tory. Who  does  not  take  pleasure  in  seeing  a  girl  who  loves  flowers, 
carefully  watering  them  every  day,  placing  them  in  the  sun,  and 
taking  care  of  them  with  as  much  love  and  skill  as  the  most  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  gardener !  But  some  children  nine  or  ten  years 
old,  instead  of  amusing  themselves  in  a  childlike  manner  with  the 
colors  and  smell  of  a  flower,  are  forced  by  the  teacher  to  pull  them 
apart  and  determine  the  correct  names  of  all  the  parts ;  as  root,  stem, 
leaf-sheath,  leaf,  upper  surface,  under  surface,  circumference,  base, 
apices,  veins,  d^c,  <fec.,  or  the  teacher  spins  out  a  lecture  on  the 
ordinary  violet  which  would  occupy  eight  or  ten  printed  pages.  Just 
as  if  God  had  let  the  flowers  grow,  only  so  that  teachers  might  make 
use  of  them  for  their  idle  foolish  pedagogical  experiments.  Even 
what  is  most  alive  and  beautiful,  fades  and  dies  if  touched  by  the  hand 
of  a  foolish  pedant. 

This  instruction  of  girls  in  so  many  departments,  usually  with  a 
pedantic  discursiveness  and  pretense  of  thoroughness,  leaves  but  very 
little  time,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  for  active  occupation  in  house- 
keeping. I  have  known  girls  who  labored  at  their  school  lessons, 
even  into  the  night.  Young  housekeepers  find  themselves  in  no  very 
pleasant  situation,  when  thoy  find  that  the  time  which  they  have  thus 
spent  leaves  thetn  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  they  need  to  know  and 
do  in  their  new  vocation.  Their  kitchen,  for  instance,  must  be  entirely 
under  the  control  of  their  cook,  no  matter  how  ignorant  she  is ;  and 
the  young  mistress,  instead  of  being  able  to  instruct  her  servant,  is 
on  the  contrary  forced  to  take  the  utmost  pains  to  learn  her  art  from 
her,  and  not  to  make  any  blunders  herself. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  remedy  this  difficulty  by  placing  girls  for 
a  time  with  a  cook  or  boarding-house  keeper.  But  besides  that  such 
an  arrangement  brings  a  young  girl  into  a  situation  not  the  most 
desirable,  she  does  not  in  such  a  place  learn  the  sort  of  cooking  that 
she  will  need  to  practice  at  her  own  house,  and  much  that  she  does 
learn  will  be  usless  there. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  manner  in  which  the  daughters  of 
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flMniliea  of  the  dass  Which  I'  hare  been  d^ribing,  tis^  flieir  leisiird 
time.  Partiesi,  balls,  the  theHt^f,  oecn^jr  mxidh  of  it;  aind  the^  en<- 
deavor  to  kill  time  at  home,  bj  reading  novels.  It  would  be  difB^mlt 
to  decide  whether  the  parties,  the  balls;  the  theater^,  or  the  romance, 
exert  the  Won/t  influetice  on- a  girii  I  have  alri^dy  metition^d  balls. 
Theatrical  exhibitions  af^  atttended*  withotit  any  discrimination  by 
patents  betweeri  What  iaf'  g06d  atid  bad  in  morals  or  artistic  value. 
One  of  the  naost  cdttliptingof  Kotaebue's  plays,  in  which  all  the  fiVd 
acts  consist  of  one  sustained-  dou^e  entendre^  is  nOw  the  favorite  per- 
fortnanoe  at  Breslau,  and  is  attended  by  young  and  old.  An  improv- 
ing School  indeed  is  aflR>rded  fbr  girls,  by  an  equivocal  play,  performed 
by  actors  of  equivocal  character,  and  with  professional  skill;  and 
whete  vices  are  made  to  appear  desirable  and  virtue  wearisome  and 
stupid  I 

But  peiiiaps  the  most  destructive  habit  of  all  is  the  indiscriminate 
reaiding  of  all  rbniances  that  girfs  can  find.  A  morbid  voracity  pos- 
seses  them;  they  read  and  r^d,  without  becoming  at  all  satisfied  or 
nOtirished  by  what  they  devour.  It  operates,  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
poison.  If  a  standard  Work  happens  to  stray  amongst  the  trash  of 
theif  circulating  library,  ttiey  pay  no  attention  to  it.  One  of  these 
rdiianoe  Kjaders,  whenaslted  if  she  had  read  Goethe's  ^^Iphigenia^ 
replied  "I  believe  so T 

This  sort  of  reading  destroys  the  most  agreeable  and  active  mental 
fateulties  of  a  girl's  mmdj  and'  substitutes  a  fixed  character  of  frivolity 
which  makes  them  entirely  unfit  to  fulfill  their  household  duties  with 
mnod^ty  and  efficiency,  and  to  leiad  a  quiet  and  godly  life.  Sierious 
and  holy  thoughts  find  no  place  in  the  minds  of  sticV  perverted  young 
women;  for  how  could  sfo^h  thoughts  dWell  in  the  skniie  mind  with 
frivolous  love  stories  and*  eri^tieOfis,  vulgar'  and  fantiEi^  ideafe  of 
love? 

But  it  is  tirfiie  to  turn  aWay  f rOm  this  too  common,  godless' and 
hopeless  method  of  ^MtA^vi^  gfrls,  With  all  itsf  acciotepanying  drrdrs, 
and  to  inquire  after  the  right  method. 

III.   MABRIAGK. — DUTIIt  OF    PAitEVmAB  TO  BDOCATING   THEIR' Cmtbftktt.' 

liuther  has  referred  xxi'  to  t£e  fkmily,  as  the  source  of  the  happiness 
or  nHsery  of  nations ;  let  us  prbCeed  to  exafnme  what  are  the  source^ 
of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  fahiilies. 

These  stated  are  inaugui^ted  thrbu^  marriage;  and  they  have  as 
matiy  sources  therefere,  as  there  are  difierebt  marHag^.  Wnile  a 
consecrated  love  has  caused  the  marriage,  if  it^Wds^  to  use  a  cbrtnlo'n 
expression  made  in  heav^^n',  thefe  are  other^  an  infTnlte'd&tatrce  liefow 
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these,  which  have  been  brought  about  by  the  most  impure  lust  or  the 
coldest  and  most  calculating  avarice. 

A  consecrated  beginning  promises  a  holy  and  Uessed  married  life, 
in  truth  and  love,  even  to  old  age ;  but  if  the  source  of  the  marriage 
was  impure,  the  subsequent  married  life  will  commonly  be  also  im- 
pure and  unblessed.  We  have  already  seen  what  degraded  views  are 
only  too  common,  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  even  amongst  those  of 
the  higher  ranks ;  and  this  may  indicate  the  corruption  that  prevails 
in  such  marriages. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  are  the  duties  of  the  &ther  and  mother, 
whose  marriage  is  such  as  God  approves,  in  relation  to  the  education 
of  their  children. 

I  have  alreadv  referred  to  the  beautiful  delineation  of  a  sanctified 
family  life  which  is  presented  in  Pestalozzi's  "  Leonard  and  OerirudtP 
We  necessarily  love  and  respect  Gertrude,  when  we  see  her  so  full  of 
faithful  love  to  her  husband,  her  children,  the  neglected  poor  of  the 
parish,  aod  at  the  same  time  so  intelligent  and  active  in  her  compre- 
hensive benevolence. 

I  find  but  one  fault  found,  even  by  women,  who  well  understand 
what  is  agreeable  to  them.  Leonard,  they  say,  is  a  good -hearted 
man,  and  industrious  at  his  work ;  but  weak,  and  often  wanting  in 
tact,  and  easily  led  astray.  Such  a  person  is  not  fit  to  be  a  father  of 
a  family ;  a  wife  could  find  no  support  from  him ;  she  would  on  the 
contrary  have  to  take  him  under  her  protection  and  guidance,  and 
make  up  for  his  deficiencies.  But  they  exclaim,  if  he  were  only  as  a 
father  what  Gertrude  is  as  a  mother,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
education  of  the  children  1 

These  very  correct  observations  lead  us  very  naturally  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  respective  duties  of  father  and  mother  in  teaching 
their  daughters. 

Many  persons  believe  that  this  department  of  edueation  belongs  to 
the  mother  alone  ;  that  the  father  should  scarcely  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  it  This  may  appear  correct,  but  it  is  appearance  only.  The 
man  who  marries  with  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  step,  must  • 
to  some  extent  know  what  he  is  doing ;  must  have  some  sort  of  idea 
and  conception  of  marriage.  He  will  reflect  upon  the  duties  which 
he  assumes  to  his  wife  and  to  his  children — in  case  he  should  have 
children.  Love  and  conscientiousness  will  oblige  him  to  consider  th^ 
subject  of  children's  education ;  its  objects,  and  the  road  toward  thenh 
With  every  year  and  with  every  child  who  is  sent  him  by  God,  hisr 
pedagogical  problem  becomes  clearer  to  him,  and  his  skill  in  solving 
it  increases.    An  intelligent  and  modest  wife  will  find  herself  sup-^ 
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ported  by  such  a  man,  and  will  willingly  learn  from  him ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  an  intelligent  husband,  who  knows  his  abilities  and  duties, 
can  with  confidence  ^trust  to  his  wife  all  the  details  of  the  educa- 
tion of  her  daughters.  For  however  great  his  good  will,  he  will  not 
be  in  circumstances  to  undertake  the  management  of  this  detail. 
Such  a  labor  would  usually  require  more  time  than  his  duties  as  a 
citizen  will  permit ;  and  what  is  more,  would  require  gifts  which  he 
has  not,  but  with  which  women  are  richly  endowed. 

But  what  is  the  proper  duty  of  the  father  in  educating  his  daugh- 
ters, is  a  question  not  answered  in  Pestalozzi^s  character  of  Leonard. 
He  has  made  the  wife  conduct  the  whole  of  it,  without  advising  on 
the  subject  with  her  husband  at  all.  In  this  department,  in  fact,  she 
perforora  the  double  duty  of  both  fatl^er  and  mother. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  importance  of  the 
labors  of  the  wife,  even  in  the  education  of  boys,  can  not  be  too  highly 
estimated.     The  most  skillful  educators  are  agreed  on  this  point 

Thus  Fenelon  sap,  in  his  valuable  book  on  the  education  of  girls, 
'''Are  not  the  duties  of  wives  the  basis  of  all  of  life?  Is  it  not  they 
who  destroy  or  uphold  the  family  ?  They  exert  the  most  important 
ini«ence  upon  the  good  or  bad  morals  of  almost  all  the  world.  An 
intelligent,  industrious,  profoundly  religious  wife,  is  the  soul  of  the 
whole  household;  she  governs  it  in  things  both  temporal  and 
spiHtual." 

Fenelon  then  proceeds  to  show  more  at  length,  how  the  wife's  in- 
fluence may  tend  either  to  the  salvation  or  the  destruction  of  her 
husband  and  her  children  ;  so  that  her  labors  for  the  good  of  society 
are  scarcely  less  important  than  those  of  her  husband. 

Luther  says  that  pious  &niilies  establish  the  happiness  of  nations ; 
and  Fenelon  and  Pestalozzi  add  to  this,  that  -pious  wives  are  the 
chief  basis  of  the  happiness  of  families.  Even  though  they  have 
no  direct  influence  upon  church  and  state,  they  still  have  an  indirect 
one  which  is  important^  by  reason  of  ks  influence  upon  the  education 
not  only  of  girls,  bat  also  of  boys. 

Every  one  knows  how  great  have  been  the  obligations  of  eminent 
men,  such  as  the  Graoehi,  St  Augustine,  drc,  to  their  mothers.  And 
how  many  obscure  and  unknown  laboife  of  mothers,  in  the  education 
of  their  sons,  are  known  only  to  God  1  Innumerable  are  the  men 
who  have  all  their  lives  blessed  the  memory  of  the  dear  mothers  who 
brought  them  up  to  goodness  firom  their  youth,  with  unfiiiling 
faithfulness. 

And  if  the  influence  of  mothers  upon  the  education  of  boys  is  so 
^great,  notwithstanding  that  fathers,  teachers,  fellow-pupils^  and  so 
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maty  others,  exert  a  coincident  influence  in  this  education,  how  much 
greater  must  it  be  upon  that  of  girls,  who  are  intrusted  almost 
exclusively  to  their  mother^s  care. 

The  consideration  of  the  importance  of  this  influence  has  of  late 
years  led  to  the  establishment  of  institutions  expressly  to  train  girls 
as  teachers ;  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  teachers^  seminaries  for 
girls  should  be  established.  In  such  institutions,  the  inspector  and 
his  wife  and  children  are  intended  to  form  a  normal  family,  in  and  by 
whose  influence  the  pupils  are  to  be  truned;  and  in  particular, 
especial  care  is  taken  to  teach  them,  as  much  as  is  possible,  in 
accurately  fixed  hours. 

A  sensible  man  will  feel  at  once  the  unnatural  character  of  this 
plan.  Girls  belong  to  their  own  families ;  family  life  is  their  school ; 
their  own  father  is  the  normal  father,  their  own  mother  the  normal 
mother ;  such  is  the  ordinance  of  God.  The  older  girls,  in  assisting 
their  mothers  in  housekeeping,  in  teaching  the  younger  children,  d^c., 
learn  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  way  what  they  will  subse- 
quently need  to  know,  as  housewives ;  without  being  pedantically  and 
coarsely  instructed  about  their  future  duties  as  mothers,  and  being 
only  made  into  governesses  after  all.  For  nothing  but  governesses 
can  be  formed  by  such  a  seminary  as  we  have  made  mention  of;  stiff 
governesses,  who  will  bring  their  husbands  no  dowry  except  a  system 
of  education ;  and  who  will  believe  that  only  they  understand  this 
subject,  having  studied  it  secundum  artem^  whereas  the  husband  not 
having  graduated  at  such  a  school,  can  know  nothing  of  it,  and  has 
no  business  to  say  any  thing  about  it 

IV.  miiMbin  fOE  dbvicti  in  iibiftt  um  amb  fbmali  BDOCA^rioir. — imtboduo 

TION. 

Fenelon's  work  on  '*  Female  EducationJ^  begins  with  these  words  >— 
'^  Nothing  IS  so  much  neglected  as  the  education  of  girls.''  At  pres- 
ent, perhaps  he  would  write,  instead  of  '*  neglected,"  something  like 
**  bescribbled  and  perverted.'*  So  much  we  have  already  seen.  Bui 
what  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  easy  to  find  &ult,  but  difficult  to  efiect 
improvement,  and  doubly  so  when  we  scarcely  know  how  or  where 
to  begin.    Yet  it  will  not  suffice  to  fall  int9  inactive  despair. 

Let  us  above  all  things  retain  our  belief  that  God  has  planted 
maternal  love  in  the  heart  of  every  mother ;  and  that  every  naother, 
at  least  generally  speaking,  will  gladly  fidfill  her  duties  to  her  chil- 
dren, if  she  knows  what  they  are.  But  if  they  pursue  the  most  mis- 
Xxken  meaiures,  as  we  have  seeo  they  do,  if  they  even  do  this  at  a 
cost  of  self-sacrifice,  it  is  usually  for  the  reason  that  they  think  these 
mistaken  measures  are  the  right  ones,  and  such  as  will  promote  the  ' 
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good  of  their  daughten.  If,  for  instance,  a  mother  fancies  that  the 
greatest  misfortune  to  her  daughter  would  be  to  remain  unmarried, 
she  would  resort  even  to  the  silliest  means  to  p]:event  such  a  misfor- 
tune. But  if  they  could  be  convinced  that  it  is  by  no  means  always 
a  misfortune  to  remain  unmarried,  or  at  any  rate  a  much  smaller  one 
than  that  of*  an  unhappy  marriage,  such  as  we  have  referred  to — ^if 
they  could  be  convinced  that  good  men  are  not  commonly  to  be  found 
where  they  look  for  them,  in  balls  and  parties  of  pleasure — surely 
they  would  not  remain  in  their  wrong  ways ;  surely  maternal  love 
would  then  bring  them  back  to  the  right  path. 

But  sensible  mothers  will  reply :  **  We  are  no  better  off  for  this 
delineation  of  the  common  perversions  of  education,  even  though  we 
are  forced  with  sorrow  to  acknowledge  its  truth.  What  we  need  is, 
to  know  how  to  rescue  ourselves  from  the  current  of  evil  customs, 
and  how  to  educate  our  children  in  an  intelligent  and  Christian 
manner." 

"  Nor  is  it  of  any  use  to  us  to  acquaint  us  with  general  principles  of 
education.  We  may  be  connnced  of  their  truth,  but  if  we  attempt 
to  put  them  in  practice,  we  shall  quickly  see  how  great  a  gulf  there 
18  between  counsel  and  action.  **  To  act  according  to  our  own  reflec- 
tions brings  us  inconveniences,''  says  Ooethe ;  but  the  case  is  worse 
than  this.  Inconveniences  we  were  accustomed  to ;  these  would  be 
no  obstacle  to  our  good  will.  But  abstract  pedagogical  rules  are  of 
no  use  whatever;  no  more  than  a  couple  of  algebraical  formulas 
would  be,  to  enable  us  to  teach  our  girls  all  the  practical  arithmeUc 
of  housekeeping." 

^*  What  our  children  need  is  little  details  of  training ;  the  smallest 
details ;  we  need  advice  upon  points  which  men  contemptuously  term 
minutiae,  and  trifles.  But  things  of  great  importance  are  hidden 
within  these  trifles,  as  in  seeds,  whose  germ  only  develops  in  after 
years." 

From  my  own  conviction  of  the  truth  of  such  claims  as  these,  I 
shall  in  the  sequel  discuss  as  much  of  these  details  as  I  have  been 
able  to  master  from  my  own  observation  of  the  pedagogical  labors  of 
women  within  the  circle  of  their  own  family. 

I  have  already  devoted  a  chapter  each  to  "Early  Infancy "  and 
**^  Religious  Instruction."*  Although  in  these  chapters  I  have  con- 
sidered details,  yet  it  has  been  with  too  little  reference  to  their  manage- 
ment in  daily  life.     I  should  therefore  expose  myself  to  the  blame 

*  "  lo  addition  to  what  I  shall  say  Id  the  following  cbapun,  MfMcially  Uie  lait,  oo  reliffioiw 
and  moral  education  and  instruction,  I  would  refer  to  these  two  chapters,  and  also  to  the 
tdbiequent  section,  headed  *  Christianity  in  Edoeatlon.*  **  8c«  Barnard's  **AmerieaH  Jow 
n^lof  Education"  Vol.  Vll.,38i— 412. 
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of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  if  I  did  not  endeavor  in  the  following 
pages  to  make  up  for  such  deficiencies. 

y.   RBUGIOOB  AND  MORAL  CULTDRB. 

1.  Before  the  preparation  for  confirmation. 

The  parents  are  bound  to  the  sacred  duty  of  cultivating  the  seeds 
of  the  new  birth.  The  mother  should  pray  for  the  child,  and  should 
teach  it  to  pray  for  itself  as  early  as  possible ;  so  that  prayer  shall 
become  a  second  nature  to  it  Our  ancient  rooming  and  evening 
hymns  contain  stanzas  very  proper  to  be  used  as  prayers  by  children. 
Such  a  short  prayer  in  verse  should  be  taught  the  child  by  the  mother 
as  soon  as  it  can  speak ;  and  it  should  repeat  it  after  her,  with  its 
hands  folded,  syllable  by  syllable.  It  should  afterwards  learn  to  pray 
without  having  the  words  repeated  to  it ;  still  with  folded  hands. 

The  mother  should  relate  to  the  child  Bible  stories,  particularly 
about  the  child  Christ.  After  the  third  year,  Luther*s  smaller  cate- 
chism may  bo  taught  it  by  heart,  but  only  in  very  small  portions  and 
without  the  explanations,  which  Luther  himself  directs  to  be  taught 
to  children  of  from  seven  to  ten.  The  child  may  during  this  period 
also  learn  short  verses  of  the  Bible,  and  stanzas  from  hymns,  particu- 
larly Christmas  hymns.  The  children  will  often  come  to  their  mother 
at  times  when  she  can  hear  them  repeat  their  texts  and  verses ;  and 
she  can  often  find  other  occasions  to  remind  them  of  what  they  have 
learned,  and  to  make  brief  and  forcible  applications ;  which  must  not 
however  be  extended  into  long  sermons.  A  good  picture  Bible  will 
strikingly  illustrate  these  maternal  instructions ;  and  an  older  sister 
will  find  much  pleasure  in  showing  the  pictures  to  the  younger  ones, 
and  telling  them  the  appropriate  stories. 

The  shorter  and  more  simple  the  prayer  which  the  mother  hears 
her  child  repeat  at  evening  and  morning,  the  greater  will  be  its 
tendency  to  cause  the  child  to  add  petitions  relating  to  its  own  little 
afiairs.  It  will  at  night  thank  God  for  all  His  favors  given  during  the 
day,  will  pray  for  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  if  it  has  done 
any  thing  wrong,  will  sincerely  ask  €k>d's  forgiveness. 

However  insignificant  such  little  beginnings  of  Christian  instruction 
may  seem,  they  still  contain  the  living  germs  of  the  subsequent  Chris- 
tian life.  They  are  the  seeds  of  profound  love  and  undoubting  con- 
fidence toward  God,  of  humble  confession  of  sin  and  hearty  gratitude 
to  him  who  died  that  we  might  obtain  forgiveness ;  seeds  of  love 
toward  all  mankind.  Thus,  Christianity  will  become  a  second  nature 
to  the  child,  so  firmly  rooted  within  its  nature  that  it  can  never  be 
uprooted,  even  by  the  most  violent  tempest 
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It  is  evident  of  course  thai  Ghristian  educatioo  can  exist  only  in 
Christian  families ;  but  even  Christian  parents  inust  exercise  greajt 
watchfulness  to  see  that  their  lives  harmonize  with  their  teachings  to 
their  children.  Otherwise  the  little  ones  will  be  altogether  perplexed 
and  doubtful.  Even  earnest  Christians  easily  fall  into  many  errors, 
such  especially  as  tend  toward  a  false  pietism.  Such  errors  are,  too 
frequent  and  verbose  admonitions  to  the  children  ;  too  long  devotional 
exercises;  obliging  them  to  express  pious  feelings;  and  continual, 
wearisome,  pietistic  sermonizing.  I  might  add,  the  too  early  carrying 
the  children  to  church.  Ordinary  sermons  are  too  long  and  too  hard 
of  understanding  for  children,  which  indeed  is  a  reason  why  a  special 
divine  service,  shorter  and  adapted  to  children's  minds,  is  needed. 
But  such  a  service  will  be  found  very  liable  to  degenerate  into  an  in- 
sipid, affectedly  childish,  and  entirely  useless  pietistic  style  of  sermon- 
izing. Various  errors  are  practiced  in  the  mode  of  conducting  relig- 
ious exercises.  They  weary  by  their  length,  and  still  more  by  their 
frequent  abstract  dogmatizing.  Teachers  frequently  give  out  to 
female  pupils  themes,  for  composition,  on  religious  subjects,  far  beyond 
their  powers,  and  leading  them  into  a  class  of  discussions  where  they 
are  not  at  home,  and  ought  not  to  be.  At  a  period  like  the  present, 
when  so  many  of  the  clergy  believe  so  profoundly  in  the  reflective 
theology,  in  the  so-called  "  Christian  consciousness,"  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  the  poor  school-girls  fare  but  ill.  What  they  need  is,  to  grow 
up  in  Christian  simplicity,  in  an  undoubting,  deep-rooted,  common- 
sense  faith ;  and  to  remain  all  their  lives  children,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Christ  requires  it,  of  such  as  are  to  constitute  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Dogmatical  discussions,  which  they  are  usually  unable  to  fol- 
low, only  confuse  them,  and  render  them  liable  to  errors  in  doctrine. 

While  instruction  of  this  sort  strains  and  over-exerts  the  under- 
standing very  foolishly,  there  is  an  over-exertion  of  a  still  more  harm- 
ful but  opposite  kind.  I  refer  to  the  mode  pursued  by  some  senti- 
mental religious  teachers ;  who,  instead  of  earnestly  and  seriously 
pointing  out  to  their  pupils  the  way  of  salvation,  devote  all  their  at- 
tention to  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  feelings  of  the  girls,  for 
merely  the  moment  For  the  moment,  I  say,  because  this  sort  of 
overstrained  feeling  is  usually  followed  by  a  reaction  into  entire  indif- 
ference. Too  often,  also,  the  teacher,  in  his  joy  at  having  produced 
the  desired  state  of  feeling,  adds  a  further  complimentary  notice  of 
the  pupil,  for  her  possession  of  feelings  so  susceptible,  pure,  Ac.  The 
excitement  of  the  girPs  feelings  soon  passes  away ;  but  not  so  the  un- 
blessed vanity  which  the  poor  child  thus  contracts  from  her  instruc- 
tion in  religion. 
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Girls  educated  at  home  in  the  Bible,  the  gmaller  catechism,  and 
the  old  religious  hymns,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity,  are  thus  properly  prepared  for  the  instructions  which  precede 
confirmation. 

2.  Ftar  of  death. 

One  blessing  of  early  Christian  instruction  is,  that  it  leaves  no 
room  in  children's  hearts  for  the  fear  of  death.  This  good  result  is, 
however,  sometimes  hindered  by  foolish  parents,  who  speak  of  death 
in  the  hearing  of  their  children  as  a  terrible  thing,  of  which  every 
one  must  be  afraid ;  or  who  say  on  one  occasion  and  another,  '^  Don't 
do  so ;  it  will  kill  you." 

If  children  are  taught,  even  when  those  die  who  are  most  beloved, 
that  the  dead  are  with  God,  and  happy ;  and  are  taught  the  texts  of 
the  Bible  on  this  subject,  and  the  beautiful  encouraging  verses  of  our 
ancient  hymns,  then  all  the  tears  which  they  would  shed  would  be 
only  for  the  absence  of  the  beloved  dead.  They  would  weep  no 
doubt,  being  only  feeble  children.  But  if  they  should  not,  it  should 
not  be  considered  a  mark  of  hard-heartedness ;  and  still  less  should 
they  be  blamed  as  for  indifference ;  for  such  treatment  will  be  very 
likely  to  make  them  hypocritical. 

Children  who  have  from  early  youth  been  taught  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  that  through  death  we  pass  to  heaven,  and  to  the  Saviour, 
will  by  means  of  their  encouraging  and  profound  faith  be  found  most 
efficient  comforters  to  thejr  parents,  if  afflicted  by  the  death  of  those 

they  love. 

3.  Awakening  of  envy  and  covetousness  in  children, 

I  have  already  referred  to  Hufoland's  book,  **  Good  Counsel  to 
Mothers  on  the  Physical  Management  of  Infants  ;"*  a  book  which 
every  mother  should  become  familiar  with ;  which  Jean  Paul  even 
says  she  should  learn  by  heart,  before  the  birth  of  her  first  child. 
Hufeland  says,  **  Few  persons  will  ever  believe  that  it  can  be  of  any 
importance  to  secure  for  children,  in  the  very  earliest  portion  of  their 
lives,  the  enjoyment  of  open  air,  and  various  other  things  herein  pre- 
scribed ;  and  yet  this  is  exactly  the  time  in  which  the  foundation  of 
sound  bodily  health  for  the  child  must  necessarily  be  laid."  Precisely 
as  important  and  fundamental  as  physical  management  in  this  early 
period  of  life,  is  for  the  body,  is  its  moral  training  for  the  soul.  A 
child  often  receives  impressions  which  last  iti  whole  lifetime,  before 
we  have  any  idea  that  it  can  receive  any  impressions  at  all.  ''  If  the 
disfigurements  of  the  soul,'*  remarks  Jean  Paul,  '*  which  wrong 
management  during  the  first  years  of  life  entails  upon  children,  were 

•  Outer  Bath  an  MkUter  ttter  die  pkyeUehe  Behandhtng  Kkiwer  Kinder,** 
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M  visible  as  broken  bones,  deformed  limbs,  and  other  corporeal  defecta 
what  a  terrible  sight  would  the  rising  generation  present  T' 

I  will  instance  a  few  cases  of  such  wrong  management : — 

We  often  hear  it  said  to  little  children,  "  Eat  quickly,  or  else  your 
sister  will  get  it ;"  or,  "  If  you  don't  eat  it  right  up,  I  will."  If  a 
child  has  a  new  garment  or  toy,  it  is  told,  ^  This  is  yours  all  alone ; 
your  little  brother  can't  have  it.  See ;  the  other  children  have  noth- 
ing so  pretty ;  nobody  but  you."  I  have  often  observed  mothers 
look  on  quite  indifferently  at  such  things,  and  even  do  the  like  them- 
selves ;  a  most  painful  sight  Such  things  implant  and  cultivate  ill- 
will  and  vanity  in  children,  before  they  are  old  enough  to  feel  the 
pleasure  of  giving  or  of  sympathy.  It  would  be  better  to  let  other 
children  be  about  when  a  child  is  eating,  even  when  it  is  very  young ; 
and  to  let  it  give  them  now  and  then  a  mouthful.  They  will  be 
pleased,  and  will  show  it  Or  if  there  is  no  other  child  to  be  present 
the  person  who  feeds  it  might  perhaps  take  a  spoonful  of  the  food, 
and  commend  it,  as  received  from  the  child.  Such  methods  would 
early  accustom  it  to  have  some  regard  for  others,  and  not  for  itself 
alone.  If  a  child  receives  a  gift  of  flowers,  or  any  playthings  that 
can  be  divided  without  being  spoiled,  it  should  early  be  accustomed 
to  give  away  some  part  of  them.  Things  not  divisible,  it  should  be 
taught  to  use  alternately  with  other  children.  Almost  every  child, 
thus  taught,  will  even  desire  to  impart  of  its  possessions  to  others. 

It  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  excite  any  sort  of  rivalry  in  children  ; 
although  it  is  frequently  done.  I  have  seen  not  merely  ignorant 
nurses,  but  mothers  and  fathers  too,  caress  the  children  of  others  until 
their  own  children  became  angry  and  cried.  The  parents  would  then 
say,  "  See  how  that  child  loves  me !" 

4.  Love  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

This  seems  a  perfectly  natural  and  iYibom  disposition  ;  and  yet  we 
find  many  families  whose  children  never  agree,  but  are  constantly 
quarreling  with  each  other. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  with  Rousseau  would  charge  all  the 
&ults  and  sins  of  children  upon  their  parents  and  teachers ;  although 
incompatibility  of  dispositions  in  parents  often  brings  much  harm 
upon  the  children. 

Many  if  not  the  most  of  children's  quarrels  arise  from  questions  of 
meum  and  tuum.  We  often  hear  such  dialogues  as  '*  It  is  mine  T' 
^  No,  it  is  mine."  "  She  has  got  my  doll  I"  ko.  The  egoistic  tenden- 
cies of  property  result  in  most  harmful  envy,  quarreling,  reviling  and 
blows.  Parents  or  adults  in  charge  must  be  to  blame,  in  part  at 
least,  when  the  difficulty  becomes  so  serious  as  this.    We  have  al- 
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ready  seen  that  they  sometimes  themselves  stir  up  envy  and  covet- 
ousness  in  their  children. 

A  second  cause  which  interferes  with  children's  affection  for  one 
another,  is  one  which  is  eminently  the  fault  of  the  parents ;  namely,  the 
preference  of  some  one  child  by  the  latter,  and  the  consequent  worse 
treatment  and  stricter  discipline  of  the  rest  Such  conduct  excites  in 
the  children  thus  unfairly  treated,  a.  profound  dislike  and  envy  and 
grudge  against  that  one  who  is  preferred  and  favored.  It  is  frequently 
those  who  may  happen  to  be  less  favored  with  mental  or  bodily  ex- 
cellencies, who  are  thus  ill-treated  by  their  parents,  whereas  these  are 
precisely  the  ones  who  need  a  double  share  of  faithfulness.  Children 
of  more  attractive  exterior  are,  on  the  other  hand,  often  most  foolishly 
dot^d  on.  This  kind  of  conduct  has  a  most  evil  influence  not  only 
in  the  children  who  are  favored,  but  on  the  neglected  ones  also. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  fraternal  love  is  an  innate  quality ;  al- 
though it  is  not  so  powerful  an  affection  as  that  between  children  and 
parents.  Children  also,  however,  unfortunately  bring  selfishness  into 
the  world  with  them.  The  problem  of  education — for  mothers  es- 
pecially— is,  as  much  and  as  early  as  possible,  to  extirpate  the  evil 
tendency  towards  disagreement;  and  to  cherish  and  develop  the 
germs  of  fraternal  affection.  We  take  great  pains  to  root  the  weeds 
out  of  our  flower-beds,  before  they  grow  strong  enough  to  injure  the 
useful  plants.  In  like  manner,  should  mothers  seek  to  promote  love 
and  unity,  and  to  destroy  covetousness  and  envy  among  their  chil- 
dren, and  so  much  the  more  anxiously,  because  in  this  case  the  plant- 
ing and  the  destroying  become  difficult  much  more  rapidly  as  time 
advances. 

I  shall  venture  here  to  call  attention  to  some  common  failings. 

The  first  child  is,  until  the  second  is  born,  the  chief  object  of  its 
mother's  cares.  If  now  a  second  child  appears,  and,  as  is  natural,  re- 
ceives just  as  solicitous  care,  it  will  easily  happen  that  the  first  child 
will  seem  to  itself  to  be  neglected.  How  can  this  be  prevented  ?  A 
child  must,  from  the  first  day  of  its  birth,  be  the  principal  object  of 
its  mother's  care.  She  must  consider  of  importance  even  the  smallest 
details  which  relate  to  it ;  and  whatever  she  can  not  herself  do  for  it, 
she  must  carefully  see  done  under  her  own  eyes.  But  it  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable  that  the  child  should  not  think  itself  of  importance, 
any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  however  quietly  and 
unobtrusively  the  necessary  care  is  taken  of  a  child — being  at  the 
same  time  punctual  and  thorough — and  notwithstanding  that  the 
little  one  is  as  early  as  possible  left  part  of  the  time  to  itself,  while 
lying  in  the  cradle  or  on  the  floor,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
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child^s  Q^cesritieB  are  ronde  ^b  few  woA  aUended  to  with  as  little 
flourish  as  possible,  still  it  will  be  very  liable  to  miss  something  of 
the  usual  attentions  when  a  naw^comer  must  alto  be  attended  to. 

The  birth  of  a  brother  or  aister  should  be  made  an  occasion  of 
festivity ;  and  they  should  frequently  be  permitted  the  pleasure  of 
s^ing  the  little  one.  Nor  should  the  good  old  custom  be  omitted, 
of  putting  a  little  case  of  gilt  paper  in  the  cradle  of  the  new-comer, 
with  all  sorts  of  little  presents  for  all  the  children,  who  should  be 
permitted  to  find  it  there.  And  the  ceremony  of  baptism  should  be 
made  one  of  special  enjoyment ;  so  that  they  may  retain  a  delightful 
impression  of  this  holy  occasion. 

If  it  could  be  so  contrived  that  the  elder  children  should  not  feel 
themselves  neglected  nor  put  aside  on  behalf  of  the  new-comer,  they 
would  be  certain  to  greet  the  increase  of  the  family  with  unmixed 
pleasure,  and  heartily  to  love  this  additional  brother  or  sister. 

Another  error  which  should  be  avoided  is,  to  reprove  too  harshly 
such  little  oversights  of  the  elder  children  as  too  rough  handling  of 
the  younger,  <S^c.,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  inflict  pain.  We  often 
hear  nursery-maids  saying,  for  instance,  *' Naughty  child,  you  have 
hurt  your  little  sister ;"  when  perhaps  the  poor  child,  out  of  nothing 
except  pure  love  for  the  baby,  squeezed  it  a  little  too  hard,  or  threw 
some  toy  into  its  cradle,  with  the  idea  of  amusing  it.  Such  actions 
should  be  prevented,  no  doubt ;  but  should  not  be  treated  as  if  they 
were  intentional  ill-conduct.  Children  should  be  told,  from  the  be- 
ginning, "  You  must  be  very  tender  with  your  little  brother  or  sister ; 
and  you  must  not  cr}'  nor  make  a  noise  in  the  room  where  your 
,  mother  is  taking  care  of  it"  If  they  cry,  they  should  at  once  be 
taken  out ;  and  should  be  made  to  look  upon  it  as  a  penalty  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  cradle,  but  as  a  reward,  to  be  allowed  to  stay  there. 

It  is  very  bad,  for  a  nurse-maid  in  charge  of  an  older  child,  to  say 
to  it,  **  Never  mind,  you  shall  be  my  darling ;  you  are  better  than 
the  baby.''  Although  such  expressions  may  be  used  from  afiection, 
and  with  the  best  intentions,  they  should  not  be  allowed ;  for  they 
set  the  children  in  a  sort  *  of  opposition  of  interests,  which  every 
possible  means  should  be  used  to  prevent  from  coming  into  their 
minds  at  all. 

When  children  have  grown  old  enough  to  play  with  each  other,  if 
they  should  quarrel,  it  will  not  be  best  to  punish  one  of  them  on  be- 
half of  t!ie  other,  but  to  endeavor  with  few  words  to  re-establish  a 
good  understanding;  scarcely  to  observe  at  all  which  was  to  blame; 
but  to  -direct  the  attention  of  both  to  the  evils  of  quarreling.  For  it 
is  very  easy,  if  an  investigation  is  entered  into,  to  do  injustice  to  one 
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of  the  parties,  by  fioliiig  to  take  notice  of  Bome  little  occasion  of 
discord. 

By  thus  never  punishing  one  child  on  account  of  the  other,  it  will 
Qome  about  that  any  penalties  inflicied  on  one  will  grieve  the  other ; 
that  both  their  joys  and  sorrows  will  be  common  to  both. 

Many  other  similar  details  might  be  added,  each  perhaps  insignifi- 
capt  in  itself,  but  all  together  tending  powerfully  toward  the  impor- 
tant result  of  maintaining  peace  and  unity  among  children. 

I  have  seen  children  of  from  three  to  six  years  of  age,  old  enough, 
that  is,  to  begin  to  learn  texts  from  the  Bible,  very  deeply  struck 
with  that  passage  from  the  hundred  and  thirty-third  psalm)  **  Behold 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity  I  *  *  *  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  even 
life  for  evermore,*'  And  a  mere  reference  to  these  words  of  holy 
writ,  without  any  extended  admonitions,  would  frequently  make  them 
ashamed  of  a  disagreement. 

Boys  should  learn  texts  and  hymns,  along  with  their  sisters,  from 
their  mother,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  nursery,  until  they  reach  the 
school  age.  During  all  this  time,  all  the  mother's  efforts  to  preserve 
unity  amongst  them  should  be  exerted  equally  toward  both.  If  she 
shall  be  affectionate,  firm  and  intelligent  enough  to  succeed  in  this, 
a  charmingly  afl'ectionate  relation  will  continue  to  exist  among 
them  afterwards.  The  girls  will  feel  a  careful  love  toward  their 
brothers,  and  the  latter  will  soon  feel  themselves  the  protectors  of 
the  former. 

These  efforts  of  the  mother  should  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
fisther ;  which  ought  to  be  the  soul  and  the  impulse  of  all  her  labors 
for  her  children.  And  even  if  he  is  not  in  a  situation  himself  to  take 
charge  of  all  the  details,  he  should  control  the  spirit  of  them  all. 

d.  Timidity,     Antipathy, 

Parents  should  be  extremely  careful  not  to  have  their  children 
frightened.  A  fright,  even  in  jest,  perhaps  by  means  of  some  sud- 
den appearance  in  the  dark,  would  very  probably  not  only  implant  a 
timidity  which  would  lost  for  years,  and  could  only  be  got  rid  of 
with  great  paius,  but  might  also  bring  on  permanent  nervou* 
disorders. 

Children  should  never  be  threatened  with  wild  beasts,  nor  told,  ai» 
they  frequently  are,  **  If  you  do  so,  the  dog  will  come  and  bite  you," 
&c  Nor  should  they  be  threatened  with  the  chimney-sweep,  whose 
appearance  is  of  itself  sufficiently  frightful  to  little  children.  They 
should  rather  be  told,  '*  He  is  a  good  man,  but  can  not  wash  himself 
except  on  Sundays.    Then  he  is  as  white  as  anybody."    I  have  seen 
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a  child  so  well  cured  in  that  way  of  his  apprehensions,  as  to  shake 
hands  with  the  sweep  in  the  friendliest  manner. 

The  fear  so  common  among  girls,  of  spiders,  caterpillars,  mice,  frogs, 
&c.,  can  very  soon  be  cured  by  judicious  care,  without  at  all  inter- 
fering with  feminine  delicacy.*  There  is  a  mistaken  notion,  often 
found  even  among  servants,  that  to  be  frightened,  to  cry  out,  and  to 
•how  great  horror  at  any  thing  repulsive,  indicates  great  tenderness 
and  delicacy  of  feeling;  and  that  such  sickly  nervousness  is  very 
elegant  Educated  people  should  be  the  first  to  overcome  such 
weaknesses.! 

If  any  one  should  be  inclined  to  consider  this  horror  at  every  thing 
of  a  disagreeable  appearance,  as  an  allowable  trifle,  he  should  reflect 
that  it  is  closely  connected  with  something  of  much  more  importance. 
Girls  who  declare  that  they  can  not  see  a  spider  or  a  mouse  without 
being  frightened  and  trembling,  are  also  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
they  can  not  look  at  an  open  wound,  or  see  blood  let ;  in  short,  that 
they  "  can  not  endure  the  sight  of  blood."  And  it  is  often  the  duty 
of  a  mother,  at  home  or  among  her  neighbors,  to  take  the  part  of  a 
Sister  of  Charity,  if  needed,  and  to  be  helpful  and  kind,  with  cool- 
ness and  skill,  without  being  frightened. 

6.   Greeting,     Asking,     Thanking.     Asking  pardon. 

Children  should  be  taught  as  early  as  possible  to  salute  properly 
every  person  who  comes  into  the  house,  and  to  return  thanks  for 
whatever  is  given  them  ;  and  also  to  ask  for  what  they  want  If  they 
are  not  taught  to  thank  and  to  ask,  they  will  very  soon  come  to  think 
that  every  thing  and  any  thing  they  think  of  must  be  given  to  them  ; 
and  that  they  are  entitled  to  command,  and  must  be  obeyed  by  all. 
Thanking  and  asking  teach  them  that  they  depend  upon  their  older 
friends ;  and  that  things  are  given  them  and  done  for  them,  out  of 
love,  and  not  from  obligation.  They  thus  also  learn  to  give  thanks 
to  God,  and  to  prefer  their  requests  to  him,  who  gives  us  all  our  daily 
bread,  even  without  our  asking,  and  yet  commands  us  to  pray  to 
Him.  Children  who  are  not  taught  by  their  parents  to  ask  for  any 
thing  nor  to  give  thanks  for  it,  will  never  think  of  asking  a  blessing 
at  table. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  requests  and  thanks  here 
spoken  of,  are  not  mere  feelingless  and  memorized  forms  of  empty 
politeness.     Children  should  not  salute  strangers  with  any  specially 

*  I  speak  only  of  harmlea  anioiaUi.  The  antipathy  to  snakes  is  a  correct  instinct,  altboof h 
not  keen  enough  to  distinguish  between  the  poisonous  and  harmless  varieties.  There  are 
many  cases  where  no  natural  instinct  holds  children  away  from  dangerous  animals,  and  they 
Diust  be  warned  not  to  play  with  or  tease  them ;  such  as  ill-tempered  dogs,  &c. 

t  See  the  "  Wandabtck  Messenger  (  Wandsbecker  Boten)^"  Vol.  II.,  p.  68. 
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adjusted  formularies,  but  with  the  same  ease  which  they  use  to  their 
parents  and  neighbors. 

Young  children  should  also  be  accustomed,  when,  for  instance,  they 
cry  angrily,  or  throw  any  thing  away  in  a  pet,  or  do  any  other  pas- 
sionate thing,  to  ask  pardon  for  it,  if  only  by  saying  "  1  will  not  do 
so  any  more,  if  you  will  be  pleasant  to  me  again.''  If  they  are  not 
early  accustomed  to  do  this,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  bring  them  to 
it  afterwards ;  tliey  will  be  found  contrary  and  obstinate.  And  chil- 
dren who  have  thus  grown  up  obstinate,  will  be  found  to  conceal  any 
fault  which  they  have  committed,  and  to  be  resolute  in  refusing  to 
confess  it,  from  a  feeling  that  either  confession  or  asking  forgiveness 
is  shameful.  Children,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  from  an  early 
age  been  accustomed  to  ask  forgiveness,  if  they  once  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  conceal  a  fault  committed,  will  be  made  very  unhappy 
by  doing  so.  Like  David,  though  after  the  measure  of  their  youth, 
the  concealment  of  the  matter  will  be  a  pain  in  their  bones,  and  like 
him,  they  will  become  cheerful  again  when  they  have  confessed  and 
been  forgiven.  One  who  has  thus  learned  to  confess  to  his  parents 
and  to  be  forgiven,  will  learn  to  confess  and  find  peace  before  God ; 
but  one  who  has  from  his  youth  been  persistently  silent,  because  he 
has  not  learned  to  humble  himself  by  honest  confession,  can  find  no 
such  peace. 

7.  Truthfulness.     Fairness, 

It  should  never  be  allowed  to  set  before  young  children,  to  make 
them  behave  well,  either  good  or  bad  consequences  of  their  actions,  < 
which  are  not  actually  to  result,  and  which  usually  can  not  happen  at 
all.  A  thousand  small  lies  are  told  children,  which  are  thought  quite 
harmless ;  but  they  are  not  so.  The  more  we  permit  little  girls  to 
enjoy  the  wonders  of  fairyland,  and  the  less  we  practice  dissecting  for 
them  a  beautiful  poem,  so  that  they  shall  understand  how  much  of  it 
is  true  and  how  much  not,  so  much  the  more  strictly  must  we  adhere 
to  the  truth  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  them.  A  child  can  not 
preserve  his  unlimited  and  impregnable  faith  in  the  words  of  his 
elders,  if  he  discovers  as  he  grows  older  that  they  have  told  him  false- 
hoods about  one  thing  and  another.  There  is  even  danger  that  such 
a  discovery  may  weaken  his  faith  in  God's  own  word. 

Truthfulness  is  the  firm  basis  of  all  moral  instruction.  If  the 
mother  succeeds  in  cultivating  her  daughter's  disposition  to  openness 
and  candor,  so  that  she  is  always  uneasy  until  her  mother  knows 
every  thing,  little  or  great,  which  coocems  her,  then  she  may  hope 
for  success  in  her  general  plan  of  education.  I  know,  of  course,  that 
success  here,  as  everywhere,  depends  upon  God's  blessing ;  but  parents 
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are  co-workera  with  God  In  this  particular,  and  nauBt  do  their  part 
with  faithful  and  unceasing  labor. 

Of  all  the  means  hy  which  a  child  itiay  b^  kept  from  lying,  the 
chief  is,  that  it  should  always  find  its  elders  telling  the  truth.  Nor 
should  children  be  punished  for  doing  some  accidental  injury,  or  for 
an  omission  which  does  not  imply  positive  disobedience,  provided 
they  confess  what  has  happened  with  entire  truthfulness  and  a  proper 
regret.  Many  mothers  think  it  the  greatest  fkult  their  children  can 
commit,  to  break  by  accident,  a  cup,  or  a  pane  of  glass ;  and  such  an 
offence  they  punish  most  severely.  If  an  unlucky  child,  accordingly, 
meets  with  such  a  misfortune,  he  tells  lies  about  it  from  fear  of  being 
punished ;  committing  a  fault  for  which  his  unjust  mother  is  really  to 
blame. 

But  if  a  careful  and  judicious  mother  finds  her  child  concealing  or 
denying  what  it  has  done,  it  should  be  emphatically  punished  for  the 
lie.  If  a  child,  otherwise  honest,  should  for  once  tell  a  lie,  and  be 
punished,  then  when  it  confbsses  its  fault,  at  the  next  occurrence  of 
one,  it  should  not  be  treated  angrily,  but  with  increased  love.  It 
should  be  made  to  see  that  its  lying  bad  caused  grief,  and  that  now 
there  is  joy  at  its  returning  to  the  truth. 

Children  should  early  be  taught  that  ''Lying  is  a  shame  to  men." 
And  severe  punishment  should  be  infiicted  for  lying,  and  for  direct 
intentional  disobedience. 

8.   Obedience, 

In  order  to  give  as  fbw  occasions  as  possible  for  punishment,  it  will 
be  well  for  the  mother  to  give  as  few  commands  as  possible ;  only 
when  they  are  absolutely  necessary.  Father*  do  not  so  often  fail  in 
this  particular ;  but  I  have  known  good  mothers  who  all  day  long 
were  constantly  crying  out,  •*  Don't  do  that,"  and  "  Always  do  so," 
and  who  consequently  quite  fiiiled  to  make  these  innumerable  com'> 
mands  impressive.  Nothing  should  be  forbidden  except  what  it  is 
decided  not  to  permit  any  longer ;  and  nothing  should  be  commanded 
except  what  can  and  will  be  carried  through.  This  will  soon  bring 
about  the  pleasant  result  of  making  obedient  and  happy  children ;  for 
there  is  no  more  unhappy  and  uneasy  creature  than  a  disobedient  and 
ill'trained  child. 

Mothers  often  commit  the  error  of  refusing  to  a  child's  request,  and 
often  without  reason,  the  same  thing  which  they  afterwards  yield  to 
its  crying.  It  does  not  help  the  matter  for  the  mother  to  say,  "  First 
be  still,  and  then  you  may  have  it."  The  child  should  not  have  at 
all  what  it  cries  for.  If  it  thus  never  gets  any  thing  by  crying,  and 
above  all,  nothing  by  crying  for  the  thing  which  has  once  been 
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refused,  it  will  very  soon  leave  off  trying  to  get  its  own  way  by  that 
means,  and  will  quietly  acquiesce  in  its  motbef's  negative.  But  this 
rule  should  be  very  early  observed ;  even  before  the  child  can  walk 
or  speak ;  for  it  is  incredible  how  soon  children  observe  when  they 
can  count  upon  this  mistaken  complaisance,  and  will  endeavor  always 
to  accomplish  what  they  have  succeeded  in  once. 

9.  Crying. 

Much  complaint  is  made  of  children's  whining  and  crying ;  al- 
though, as  has  already  been  shown,  an  intelligent  mother  can  do 
much  to  prevent  it  It  is  very  common,  for  instance,  for  a  child  to 
cry  out,  as  often  as  it  falls,  or  runs  against  any  thing.  This  habit, 
however,  is  usually  a  result  of  mistaken  tenderness  on  the  part  of  thosd 
about  the  child.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  a  mother  shall  not  be 
frightened  at  seeing  her  child  &11  dowti,  but  even  the  most  timid 
mother  must  govern  her  feelings,  and  treat  the  accident  as  quite  unim- 
portant She  might  exclaim  in  a  cheerful  manner  "  Hurra,"  or  "Jump 
right  up  again  1"  and  ought  not  to  help  the  child  up  or  lament  over 
it,  however  much  she  may  desire  to  do  so ;  and  least  of  all  should 
she  give  it  sugar  or  any  thing  else  to  comfort  it.  When  she  sees 
that  the  child  is  going  to  cry,  she  should  promptly  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  something  to  look  at,  or  say,  "  Come,  we'll  go  quick  and  get 
this  or  that,''  pointing  out  something  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  olr 
something  out  of  the  door.  In  this  way  the  child  may  be  made  to 
forget  its  fright,  for  it  is  this,  and  not  pain,  which  is  commonly  the 
matter  when  it  falls ;  and  if  it  felt  pain,  it  would  thus  learn  to  bear  it 
without  making  a  noise. 

There  are  other  cases  where  the  mother  can  prevent  the  chiM^a 
crying,  without  its  being  noticed  by  the  latter.  Thus,  if  she  sees  that 
the  child  is  getting  tired  of  playing  by  itself,  and  is  therefore  losfng 
its  interest  in  its  amusement,  or  that  it  has  run  about  until  it  begins 
to  feel  tired,  she  may,  before  any  outbreak  of  unhappiness  occur^ 
take  it  upon  her  lap  for  a  little  while,  and  tell  it  a  story,  or  sing  it  a 
song.  Or  she  may  herself  join  in  its  play,  and  invent  some  new 
variations  of  it  If  the  trouble  comes  from  hunger,  and  it  is  nearly 
the  time  for  eating,  the  hour  may  be  anticipated  a  little,  without  the 
child's  noticing  it,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  it  quiet 

Very  small  children  should  not  be  permitted  to  see  the  prepara- 
tions for  meals,  much  before  the  time  of  eating;  it  would  be  a  daily 
incentive  to  crying,  instead,  as  many  supgose,  of  teaching  them 
patience,  and  would  teach  them  still  more  effectually,  greediness  in 
eating  and  drinking.  The  child's  food  should  also  be  made  all  ready 
before  being  brought  to  it,  and  should  be  brought  in  with  all  the  ap- 
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paratus,  and  not  too  hot,  so  that  it  can  be  given  at  once.  This  will 
secure  the  satisfaction  of  feeding  a  good-humored  child,  without 
having  to  hear  its  crying. 

The  mother  should  prescribe  the  limit  of  the  quantity  which  the 
child  may  eat  If  it  stops  before  eating  it  all,  it  should  not  be  made 
to  eat  more.  But  if  all  is  eaten  and  the  child  sets  up  a  crying,  be 
careful  not  to  give  it  more ;  for  the  child  would  notice  this,  and  very 
soon  there  would  be  raised  after  every  meal,  a  shrieking  for  more.  If 
the  mother  is  convinced  that  the  crying  was  from  an  absolute  need, 
she  must  merely  be  careful  to  give  rather  more  next  time. 

These  are  perfectly  simple  and  harmless  means,  and  may  be  used 
by  every  intelligent  mother  to  prevent  her  child  from  crying,  without 
any  danger  of  flattering  or  accommodating  its  whims  and  fancies. 
Such  management  will  render  the  nursery  pleasant  to  her  husband ; 
whereas  no  one  can  find  fault  with  him  if  he  avoids  it  when  filled 
with  constant  crying. 

10.  Watching  children.     Plays, 

It  is  one  of  the  first  rules  for  a  mother,  to  watch  her  young  chil- 
dren closely,  but  to  do  it  so  quietly  and  unobtrusively  that  they  will 
not  observe  it.  However  important  they  are  among  the  objects  of 
her  attention,  it  is  equally  important  that  they  should  not  know  thisy 
When  the  child  is  playing  by  itself,  it  should  suppose  itself  entirely 
unnoticed.  Nothing  is  more  delightful  to  see  than  a  child  entirely 
absorbed  in  its  play,  without  any  thought  of  any  persons  who  may 
happen  to  be  near ;  and  nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  a  child 
who  at  everj^  motion  looks  round  to  see  if  it  is  observed  how  prettily 
it  plays,  or  asks  "  Am  I  not  playing  prettily  ?" 

Children  should  be  permitted  to  play  by  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  ;  and  should  be  supplied  not  with  too  many  toys,  but  with 
such  as  can  be  made  some  sort  of  use  of.  The  simpler  the  toy,  the 
more  room  is  there  for  the  imagination,  and  the  greater  the  child^s 
enjoyment  of  it.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  intended  that  the 
mother  should  not  sometimes  amuse  both  herself  and  her  child  by 
joining  in  its  plays,  but  only  that  the  child  must  not  be  permitted  to 
suppose  that  it  must  always  have  some  one  to  play  with. 

11.  Amusements  of  girU, 

For  little  girls  there  is  no  better  amusement  than  playing  with 
dolls.  In  their  earlier  infancy  they  will  find  pleasure  in  nursing  their 
dolls,  putting  them  to  sleep,  and  imitating  all  the  management  of 
their  mother  with  the  bift)ies;  and  at  a  later  period  they  will  enjoy 
making  dresses  for  them.  This  should  be  encouraged  by  the  mother ; 
for  although  the  little  girls  will  not  think  of  it,  this  will  be  an  excel- 
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ieat  preparation  for  their  future  duties.  But  I  would  not  recom- 
mend  too  many  dolls ;  it  will  be  found  best  for  eacli  girl  to  have  one, 
whom  she  will  love  about  as  well  as  if  it  were  a  little  sister.  In  like 
manner,  cooking  for  the  dolls  in  little  cooking  utensils  is  a  good 
occupation  for  little  girls ;  and  they  will  find  a  special  pleasure  in  en- 
tertaining their  brothers  with  the  results  of  their  culinary  labors. 
The  excessive  luxury  and  superfluity  which  I  at  present  observe  ex- 
hibited in  the  dolls  and  other  playthings  of  children,  I  consider  vei^ 
harmful. 

All  games  of  chance  with  dice  or  cards  are  decidedly  to  be  re- 
jected ;  as  is  the  game  of  loto.  There  are  an  abundance  of  harmless 
games  in  summer,  bail,  battledore,  graces ;  and  in  winter,  when  the 
children  sit  round  the  table  on  long  evenings,  there  are  many  others, 
in  which  all  the  children  may  join,  and  the  parents  too.  Such  are 
games  with  songs  and  with  words  of  more  than  one  meaning ;  riddles, 
charades,  telling  stories,  &c  Such  games  are  not  merely  modes  of 
passing  away  the  time,  but  they  are  useful  in  many  ways.  It  is  a 
good  sign  in  a  child  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  them ;  and  their  en- 
joyment of  them  should  be  marred  as  little  as  possible  by  any  prohi- 
bitions, especially  by  any  austere  ones.  Games  of  forfeits  often  lead 
to  foolish  tricks ;  and  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

12.  Chreediness.     Love  (^  dainties. 

Two  faults  often  noticed  in  children  are,  a  desire  to  eat  whenever  they 
see  another  person  eating,  which  renders  them  infinitely  troublesome 
to  those  about  them ;  and  a  love  of  dainties.  These  two  faults  may 
be  prevented  before  they  become  fixed,  by  accustoming  the  child,  as 
soon  as  it  is  weaned,  to  set  times  for  eating.  For  the  nature  of  its 
food,  I  refer  to  Hufeland.  At  no  other  time  should  the  child  receive 
any  thing,  nor  should  even  the  most  honored  guest  be  permitted  to 
give  him  any  thing.  If  the  mother  strictly  observes  this  rule,  and  the 
nurse  also,  and  the  father,  the  child  will  learn  to  see  other  grown-up 
persons  or  children  eating,  without  the  least  dedre  to  partake. 

A  child  brought  up  under  this  rule,  and  with  simple  and  regular 
diet,  and  also  so  that  unconditional  obedience  to  parental  commands 
has  become  a  second  nature  to  it,  will  not  readily  learn  the  habit  of 
greediness.  I  have  known  children  so  trained,  from  three  to  six  yearb 
old,  who  could  be  left  alone  for  hours  together  amongst  fruit  and  con* 
fectionery,  without  any  desire  to  obtain  them. 

These  rules  are  not  meant  to  prevent  children  from  the  innoeeni 
enjoyment  of  their  fruit  and  cake  on  feast-days.  On  tke  eoatrai^,.  a 
child  plainly  brought  up,  with  a  healthy  appetite,  asd  hungry,  will 
enjoy  such  things  much  more  than  those  who  suffer^  froai.  constani 

21 
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devouring  of  daiiitieB,  under  a  morbid  cnmng  for  eatables,  and  a  dit- 
ordered  stomach. 

18.  Cleanlinesi  mid  crder» 

For  the  bodilj  treatment  of  children  I  refer  to  Hufeland ;  and  ako 
for  rules  for  cleanliness  in  particular ;  a  point  upon  which  he  is  rery 
strenuous.  Cleanliness  should  be  made  a  habit  for  children.  It 
should  be  an  invariable  rule,  especially  for  girls,  to  keep  their  bodies, 
as  well  as  their  clothes,  clean ;  and  not  only  this,  but  they  should 
also  be  accustomed  to  observe  and  set  right  even  the  least  dirt  about 
them,  and  any  disorder  or  disarrangement  It  is  scarcely  calculable 
how  much  time  may  be  saved  by  strict  and  punctual  order.  Little 
girls  should  early  be  accustomed  not  to  go  to  sleep  until  their  play- 
things  are  all  in  their  places ;  for  every  thing,  even  the  minutest, 
should  have  its  own  place.  And  older  girls  should  be  taught  to  con« 
aider  it  their  duty,  nob  only  to  clean  up  every  piece  of  work  which 
they  are  doing  before  beginning  another,  but  always  to  put  in  the 
right  place  whatever  they  see  out  of  it.  This  trouble  will  be  saved 
however,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  household  are  in  the  habit,  which  we 
have  advised,  of  always  putting  every  thing  in  the  right  place,  and 
never  any  thing  in  the  wrong  one.  They  should  also  be  taught  al- 
ways, before  they  leave  a  room,  to  observe  whether  there  is  any  thing 
which  ought  to  be  carried  out ;  and  when  they  are  going  into  one, 
whether  any  thing  needs  to  be  carried  in ;  so  as  not  to  be  going  about 
with  empty  hands. 

A  young  giri  thus  brought  up  to  order  and  punctuality,  so  that 
they  have  become  to  her  a  second  nature,  will  never  be  one  of  those 
order-crazy  housewives,  whose  incessant  restlessness  and  furious  stirring 
up  of  the  inmates  of  the  family  are  almost  more  uncomfortable  than 
any  possible  degree  of  disorder.  The  object  of  these  good  people 
seems  to  be  not  so  much  a  quiet  and  well-arranged  household,  as 
constantly  moving  things  about,  and  cleaning  up.  A  girl  brought  up 
from  youth  in  a  household  of  the  proper  habits  of  quiet  good  order, 
m\\\  understand  how  to  maintain  the  same  without  restlessness  or-  a 
>pedantic  stiffness  of  management  She  would  not  value  little  things 
af>ove  great  ones,  nor,  like  those  inordinately  orderly  women  just 
spoken  of,  consider  the  days  and  hours  of  house-cleaning  absolutely 
linvariable,  even  if  a  change  was  demanded  by  the  sickness  of  a  child, 
•or  to  accommodate  some  important  business  of  the  master  of  the 
^use. 

14.  6hed  mamfners ;  modesty. 

Girls  must  from  the  eariiest  period  be  trained  with  special  care  to 
ipolished   and  elegant  manners;   which  can  be  done  without  the 
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pedantry  of  some  governeBses,  or  {ke  help  of  ft  dflcncing-master.  The 
movements  of  healthy  and  well-managed  little  children  are  natutally 
graceful,  atid  thoee  of  girls  have  often  a  speciai  elegance.  As  the 
last  grow  somewhat  older,  there  arSses  in  them  a  certain  tendency  to 
wildnese,  and  a  degree  of  coarseness  along  with  it  To  prevent  any 
evil  results  from  these  tendencies  in  girls,  is  the  task  of  an  intelligent 
mother.  But  it  is  wrong  to  say,  as  is  often  said,  ^  Don't  do  this ; 
what  will  people  say  f **  or  ^  Don^t ;  what  if  any  one  were  looking  aC 
you  !*'  and  the  like.  It  will  be  quite  enough  for  the  mother  to  say, 
•*Do  not  do  that;  it  is  disagreeable^  or,  **I  wish  you  not  to  do  so;** 
or,  *^  Your  father  has  forbidden  yon  to  do  if'  To  violate  such  an  in- 
dication of  parental  wishes,  should  be  always  considered  and  treated 
as  a  ^ng  totally  out  of  the  question. 

Wild  and  boyi^  plays  should  never  be  permitted  to  girls,  either 
in  company  wit)i  boys  or  when  alone.*  However  great  our  pleasure 
in  seeing  them  heartily  enjoy  running,  jumping,  and  similar  hilarious 
sports,  it  is  still  necessary  that  these  sports  should  be  restrained  within 
moderate  limits ;  so  as  not  to  become  inelegant  or  vulgar.  A  vulgar 
habit  once  learned,  is  unlearned  only  with  difficulty ;  and  there  is 
much  more  reason  to  expect  polished  and  agreeable  ease  of  manner 
ftrom  a  young  lady  who  has  from  infancy  been  brought  up  in  habits 
of  elegance  and  modesty,  than  from  one  whose  attention  is  only 
directed  to  the  importance  of  their  cultivation  after  she  has  grown  up 
One  thus  neglected  must  always  be  thinking,  ^  How  am  I  acting  ? 
How  do  I  stand f  How  do  I  step!"  whereas  the  most  attractive  of 
all  qualities  in  a  young  girl  is  unconsciousness ;  entire  freedom  from 
self-observation  and  self-examination.  And  if  elegant  manners  have 
become  a  second  nature  to  her,  she  will  show  it,  whether  at  home  or 
in  the  largest  circles  of  society. 

15.  Clothes. 

Girls  may  perhaps  have  an  innate  tendency  towards  vanity  and 
love  of  ornament ;  which,  like  all  other  innate  faults,  may  be  counter- 
acted by  early  good  management  Thus,  girls  should  be  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  be  always  neat  and  orderly  in  their  dress,  but  not 
to  be  conspicuously  ornamented.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  cultivate 
their  taste  for  elegant  and  appropriate  dress,  and  a  distaste  for  that 
which  is  inelegant  and  unappropriate.  Little  girls  should  be  simply 
dressed  in  clothes  proper  for  their  age.  There  should  be  no  day  in 
the  week  in  which  they  may  go  in  a  disorderly  dress,  but  they  should 

be  dressed  every  day  nearly  alike,  without  very  frequent  changes.     It 

— - — ■ 

*  •*  In  ebootinff  amuaemetita,  all  eompany  UaMe  Uynupielon  most  be  sroided.    No  boyi  and 
flrlt  toffadier."    80  Mja  Ffendoo.   Hie  ■pplkadon  to  mixed  tehoolt  te  eaqr. 
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is  of  course  proper  to  wear  their  Sunday  dress  on  Sundays ;  for  it  is 
the  Lord^s  day. 

The  great  importance  attributed  by  very  many  women  and  girls  to 
dress,  ornament,  and  such  externals,  is  often  and  very  truly  spoken  of 
as  ridiculous,  and  as  showing  that  heads  which  have  so  much  room 
for  entirely  idle  unimportant  things,  must  be  pretty  empty  of  every 
thing  else.  But  this  is  not  often  so  felt  that  it  is  made  a  subject  of 
grave  admonition  to  girls. 

16.  Amusements, 

In  like  manner,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  usual  amusements 
indulged  in  by  grown-up  girls,  as  matters  in  which  a  well- trained  and 
domestic  young  woman  should  be  brought  up  to  find  no  pleasure.  If 
her  susceptibilities  to  such  higher  pleasures  as  really  strengthen  and 
stimulate  the  mind  through  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  early  been 
cultivated,  she  will  not  easily  be  brought  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
ordinary  foolish  kinds  of  diversion.  And  if  a  young  girl  who  reflects, 
as  one  brought  up  in  a  Christian  manner  would  be  most  likely  to  do, 
that  time  so  idly  spent  can  do  the  mind  no  good,  and  will  very  easily 
do  it  harm,  she  will  refrain  without  constraint  or  argument  from  oc- 
cupations so  dangerous  to  the  purity  of  the  soul. 

But  it  will  not  be  fair  to  charge  these  amusements  upon  girls  aa 
sins,  because  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  those  persons  whom  they 
are  bound  to  respect  and  love,  think  otherwise  on  the  subject  But 
there  is  no  respect  in  which  a  mother  needs  to  exercise  more  care, 
than  in  watching  lest  her  daughters  should  take  credit  to  themselves 
for  not  partaking  in  one  or  another  class  of  amusements ;  and  that 
they  do  not  for  any  such  reason  despise  other  people,  or  set  them- 
selves above  them.  For  spiritual  pride  is  far  more  destructive  to  the 
soul  than  vanity,  or  love  of  adornments. 

To  direct  their  daughters  between  these  two  rocks,  must  be  the 
endeavor  of  all  Christian  parents. 

17.  Relations  of  the  sexes. 

There  are  many  mothers  who  think  it  necessary — in  my  opinion 
very  erroneously  indeed — to  initiate  their  daughters  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  family  relation,  even  in  those  of  the  sexes  to  each 
other ;  and  upon  points  which  they  think  they  may  profitably  find 
themselves  informed  in  case  they  should  get  married.  We  have  seen 
to  what  a  point  of  coarseness  and  caricature  these  views  were  carried 
in  the  Philanthropinum,  after  the  teaching  of  Rousseau. 

Other  parents  err  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  telling  little  girls 
many  things  which  as  soon  as  they  grow  up  they  will  find  quite  un- 
true.   This  practice  has  already  been  mentioned  as  always  hurtful; 
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and  it  Is  so  in  this  case.  Such  matters  should  not  be  discussed  at  all 
in  the  presence  of  children ;  and  least  of  all  in  a  mysterious  manner, 
which  stimulates  curiosity.  Let  the  children  believe,  as  long  as  they 
will,  that  an  angel  brings  their  mother  the  babies;  a  common  ex- 
planation in  many  places,  and  preferable  to  the  messenger  which  some 
substitute,  namely,  the  storL  If  children  grow  up  under  the  inmie- 
diate  eye  of  their  mother,  they  will  very  seldom  ask  unseasonable 
questions  on  the  subject,  even  when  her  confinement  keeps  her  away 
from  them ;  and  such  a  belief  as  that  suggested  will  be  found  not  to 
clash  unpleasantly  with  the  pious  instructions  which  she  has  given 
them. 

If  girls  ask,  subsequently,  how  do  little  children  come  ?  they  may 
be  told,  that  the  good  God  gives  the  little  child  to  the  mother,  and 
that  its  guardian  angel  is  in  heaven,  where  it  was  undoubtedly  an  in- 
visible agent  in  procuring  so  desirable  a  gift ;  but  that  they,  the  in- 
quirers, need  not  know,  and  can  not  understand,  how  God  gives  the 
children.  Girls  have  to  receive  a  similar  answer  to  a  hundred  such 
questions;  and  the  mother's  duty  in  this  particular  is,  to  keep  her 
daughter's  thoughts  so  fully  occupied  with  what  is  good  and  beauti- 
ful, that  she  will  have  no  leisure  for  curiosity  about  such  matters. 

A  mother  whose  mental  authority  over  her  child  is  what  it  ought 
to  be,  ¥nll  only  need  to  say  once,  seriously,  "  It  would  not  be  well  for 
you  to  know  about  it;  you  must  avoid  hearing  it  spoken  of."  A 
daughter  brought  up  with  the  proper  moral  feelings,  would  from  that 
time  feel  an  entire  distate  to  listen  to  any  references  to  things  of  the 
kind. 

That  girl  is  fortunate  whose  mind  remains  a  genuinely  childlike 
mind  until  she  becomes  married.  Afterwards,  as  her  understanding 
becomes  enlightened,  she  will  be  profoundly  grateful  to  the  mother 
who  has  watched  over  the  purity  of  her  life,  and  the  purity  of  her 
thoughts  also. 

18.  Nursery- maids. 

There  can  be  no  greater  pleasure  nor  more  delightful  employment 
for  a  young  mother,  than  herself  to  take  care  of  her  child,  and  to* 
have  it  always  about  her.  This  does  not,  however,  imply  that  she  is 
to  have  constantly  and  exclusively  the  duty  of  holding  it  and  waiting 
on  it,  which  would  very  likely  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  older  chil- 
dren. It  would  be  her  best  plan  to  secure  the  services  of  a  female 
attendant,  young,  and  if  inexperienced,  then  at  any  rate  uncontamin- 
ated ;  and  this  attendant  she  should  teach,  under  her  own  eyes,  how 
to  take  care  of  the  child  in  the  proper  manner.  If  the  mother  likes 
the  maid,  and  is  willing  that  she  should  have  a  part  in  the  affections 
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of  the  child,  the  child  will  soon  like  her,  and  she  it  Such  treatment 
will  in  a  measure  render  the  maid  acquainted  with  the  wishes  and 
ideals  of  the  mother  for  her  child^s  training.  A  well-disposed  young 
woman  will  very  soon  acquire  a  feeling  that  it  is  a  high  honor  to  be 
employed  in  preserving  the  child  from  any  harm,  whether  of  body  or 
soul. 

Where  the  family  is  not  in  circumstances  to  keep  more  than  <Mie 
maid,  the  mother  should  so  arrange  that  the  maid  may  do  most  of 
the  domestic  labor,  while  she  herself  takes  charge  of  the  child.  A 
careful  and  ingenious  manager  will  always  be  able  to  find  some  hours, 
from  time  to  time,  in  which  the  maid  can  take  care  of  the  child,  or 
take  it  to  walk,  but  in  the  mother's  presence.  I  add  this  condition 
because  even  the  very  best  young  girl  ought  not  easily  to  be  permit- 
ted to  take  children  out  to  walk  by  herself;  as  so  doing  would  ex- 
pose them  to  many  risks  consequent  upon  her  own  youth,  even  if 
only  those  are  reckoned  which  consist  in  the  opportunity  for  idle 
chat. 

The  case  is,  however,  altered  when  any  thing  happens  which  ren- 
ders it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  children  to  be  intrusted  for  some 
one  occasion,  to  the  maid.  The  servant,  having  seen  that  her  mis- 
tress is  always  faithful  in  attending  to  her  children,  and  never  neglects 
them  for  any  idle  amusement,  will  be  very  much  more  careful  in 
watching  over  the  children  and  seeing  that  they  receive  no  harm, 
than  a  maid  would  be  to  whom  the  children  should  be  often  and  en- 
tirely intrusted,  while  the  mother  is  pursuing  her  own  pleasures. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  there  are  so  many  disadvantages  connected 
with  the  employment  of  young  nursery-maids,  why  it  would  not  be 
better  for  the  mother  to  employ  sonoe  old  and  experienced  nurse,  to 
whom  she  can  confidently  commit  the  whole  charge  of  the  children  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  greater  reliance  can  not  be  felt  upon  an  older 
woman,  because  there  is  no  security  that  she  will  love  the  children 
better,  or  be  more  prudent  in  taking  care  of  them ;  and  thus  even 
such  older  women  as  are  well  qualified  for  the  physical  management 
of  children,  might  thus  exert  a  most  harmful  intellectual  influence 
upon  them.  Such  an  experienced  nurse-maid  will  not  be  disposed  to 
receive  instructions  from  a  young  wife,  how  the  child  is  to  be  managed, 
because  she  will  feel  that  she  understand?  the  subject  much  better 
herself.  And  as  she  will  commonly  have  served  in  other  families 
before,  she  will  be  always  critically  comparing  her  previous  service 
with  her  present  one,  and  will  remain  a  stranger  in  the  house. 

But  the  feelings  of  a  young  girl  who  grows  up  to  become,  as  it 
were,  a  member  of  the  family,  will  be  very  diflferent.    The  nursery, 
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the  garden  where  she  has  lived,  frolicked,  sung,  and  played  with  the 
children,  where  she  has  entertained  herself  and  them  with  fairy  tales, 
histories  and  hymns,  the  chamber  where  she  has  prayed  with  them, 
and  with  their  mother  for  them ; — all  these  things  will,  as  will  the 
mother  and  the  children  themselves,  remain  during  after  years,  a 
most  happy  recollection  in  her  mind. 

I  have  myself  known  such  cases ;  and  if  they  are  few,  the  reason 
is,  doubtless,  that  mothers  do  not  exercise  conscientious  faithfulness 
toward  their  children,  nor  pass  their  pleasantest  hours  in  their 
company. 

Toward  other  servants,  with  whom,  their  relations  are  not  so  close 
as  with  their  nurse-maids,  children  should  be  taught  never  to  be  guilty 
of  using  an  unkind  manner,  nor  insulting  language ;  and  still  less  to 
give  them  orders.  They  may  only  request  what  they  want  Parents 
are  often  to  blame  for  the  improper  conduct  of  their  children  to  ser- 
vants. They  find  fault  with  them  in  a  passionate  manner  in  the 
presence  of  the  children,  who  are  only  too  quick  to  observe  it  and  lo 
imitate  it  If  a  parent  is  satisfied  that  a  nurse-maid  is  a  worthless 
person,  her  duty  toward  her  daughters,  with  whom  such  a  servant 
must  often  come  in  contact,  will  require  that  she  be  dismissed  at 
once. 

19.  Holidays  for  children. 

People  entirely  worldly-minded  are  often  found  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  in  families  which  live  in  a  religious  and  retired  manner,  there 
prevails  gloom,  and  a  contempt  and  avoidance  of  all  enjoyment 
^  These  pious  folks ''  they  say,  *'  think  every  pleasure  a  sin,  and  forci- 
bly restrain  their  children  from  all  worldly  enjoyments;  a  proceeding 
which  for  that  very  reason  makes  them  doubly  eager  for  them." 
Those  who  say  this  do  not  remember  what  the  apostle  said,  ^*  Rejoice 
in  the  Lord,  and  again  I  say,  rejoice  f  an  expression  utterly  at  vari- 
imce  with  their  theories  of  Christian  family  life.  And  even  if  they 
were  cognizant  of  it,  they  would  necessarily  misunderstand  the  ex- 
pression ""in  the  Lord,"  until  they  should  themselves  have  escaped  out 
of  the  restless  tumult  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  and  themselves 
experienced  what  it  is  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

But  I  am  now  to  speak  not  of  the  seducing  pleasures  of  adult  per- 
sons, but  the  Innocent  and  beautiful  holidays,  and  the  little  festivals 
of  children.  The  mother  will  naturally  bestow  much  more  attention 
than  the  father  upon  the  management  of  these,  and  the  modes  of 
securing  to  the  children  a  real  enjoyment  of  them. 

Although  I  quite  agree  with  Claudius,  that  children  should  hare 
many  holidays  in  a  year,  yet  the  three  great  church  feasts  of  Christ- 
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mas,  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  should  be  distinctly  marked  by  superior 
magnificence,  so  as  to  be  quite  diflferent  in  the  children's  minds  from 
the  other  holidays. 

Of  these  three  festivals,  Christmas  is  that  usually  most  elaborately 
celebrated  as  a  children's  festival.  From  the  latter  part  of  autumn 
up  to  Christmas  day,  the  children,  small  as  well  as  great,  should 
devote  their  labor,  however  awkward,  to  preparations  for  furnishing 
little  Christmas  gifts  for  their  parents,  grand -parents,  <fec.,  and  for 
poor  children.  While  at  work,  an  advent  or  Christmas  hymn  should 
from  time  to  time  be  sung.  The  more  nearly  the  festival  approaches 
for  which  there  has  been  so  much  preparation  and  anticipation,  the 
more  will  the  joyous  anticipations  of  the  children  increase,  and  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  teach  them  appropriate  verses  and  texts,  and  thus 
to  secure  the  spiritual  blessing  of  the  birth  of  Christ.* 

It  is  very  important  that  in  family  devotions,  during  the  period  of 
Advent,  there  should  be  read,  not  a  book  of  the  Bible  without  any 
special  reference  to  the  time;  but  that  there  should  rather  be  read 
portions  from  the  prophets,  Isaiah  especially,  and  toward  the  latter 
part,  the  first  chapter  of  Luke,  which  includes  the  birth  of 
John,  the  Annundation,  and  the  visit  to  Elizabeth.  And  the  hymns 
sung  on  the  same  occasions  should  be  in  like  manner  selected  as 
appropriate. 

The  giving  of  the  presents  is  better  on  Christmas  eve,  than  on  the 
morning  of  Christmas  day.  To  postpone  the  presents  until  New 
Year's  takes  out  the  very  heart  of  the  festival,  the  rejoicing  over 
Christ's  birth.  And  besides.  New  Year's  is  usually  devoted  to  the 
business  of  contemplating  the  mutability  of  human  things,  and  to  the 
melancholy  recollection  of  departed  friends. 

When  the  children  are  assembled  round  the  Christmas  tree,  three  or 
four  verses  of  the  hymn  ^  From  heaven  high ''  should  be  sung,  then 
the  father  should  read  the  gospel  for  the  day  (Luke,  chap.  2,  1-14), 
then  two  or  three  verses  of  the  hymn  ^  Prabed  be  thou,  O  Jesus 
Christ"  may  be  sung,  and  then  old  and  young  may  joyously  turn  to 
the  distribution  of  the  presents. 

These  should  be  appropriately  varied,  as  the  giver  and  receiver  are 
old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  or  prefer  one  thing  or  another.  Nothing 
superfluous  should  be  given,  and  nothing  too  expensive  for  the  giver's 
means.  Nor  should  the  other  extreme  be  practiced,  and  nothing  be 
given  the  children  except  mere  absolute  necessaries,  such  as  shoes, 

*  auch  are,  Isaiah,  chap.  00, 1-^ ;  John,  chap.  3,  16 ;  1  Epictle  John,  chap.  4, 19 ;  John, 
chap.  15, 12 ;  Epbeaians,  chap.  6, 1-2 ;  the  first  two  atanza*  <^the  Advent  Hymn,  **  How  then 
ahall  I  receive  thee,"  and  of  Luther's  two  Christmaa  hymns,  '*  Praised  be  thoa,"  and  ^  From 
Heaven  high ;' '  of  these  last,  as  many  stanxas  as  can  easily  be  learned. 
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stockings,  and  other  ordinary  garments.  These  must  be  had  at  anj 
rate,  if  there  were  no  Christmas ;  or  the  family  were  heathens  or 
Mohammedans.  Books  or  pictures  may  be  given,  however — such  as 
the  children  like ;  those  for  instance  of  Spekter,  Pocci,  Richter ; 
Grimm's  stories  for  children,  Wackemagel's  reading  book ;  or  a  box 
of  tools,  4&c.  The  Christmas  tree  should  not  be  turned  into  a  con- 
fectioner's shop,  but  should  be  made  fantastically  beautiful  with  gilded 
apples  and  nuts,  stars  and  lilies.  At  ita  foot  should  be  a  meadow 
with  a 'pond,  in  which  should  be  swans  and  gold-fish ;  and  close  to  the 
trunk,  a  little  hut  with  Joseph,  Mary,  and  the  Christ-child,  adored  by 
the  shepherds  or  the  wise  men  of  the  east ;  and  over  the  hut  should 
be  seen  the  star. 

To  the  children,  the  whole  occasion  should  be  made  to  appear  like 
a  beautiful  dream,  quite  separated  from  their  daily  life.  With  this 
dream  upon  them  they  should  go  to  sleep,  and  should  wake  up  in  the 
morning  to  a  renewed  enjoyment  of  the  festive  occasion. 

The  cheerful  Christmas  time  is  followed  by  the  very  different  pas- 
sion  week.  During  this  time  should  be  read  at  family  prayers  tho 
account  of  Christ's  passion ;  on  Good  Friday,  the  account  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  also  Isaiah,  chap.  53 ;  and  then  should  be  sung  the 
hymns,  "  O  Lamb  of  God,  &c.,"  "  O  head  with  blood,  &c.,"  "  We 
thank  thee  now,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  thou  for  us  wast  sacri- 
ficed,'' and  the  like.  And  the  children  should  learn  the  follow- 
ing texts  relating  to  Christ's  passion ;  Isaiah,  chap.  53,  4,  5 ;  John, 
chap.  1,  29. 

But  it  would  perhaps  be  better,  instead  of  so  very  directly  instruct- 
ing the  children  in  the  history  of  the  Passion,  to  omit  indoctrinating 
them,  and  to  leave  them  to  the  impressions  which  they  will  derive 
from  family  worship,  reading  the  accounts  of  the  passion,  singing  the 
hymns  which  relate  to  it,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  their  home  and  their  life  during  the  passion- week. 

This  gloomy  and  dark  period  is  £(>lk>wed  by  the  brilliant  day  of 
Easter :  the  festival  of  Christ's  resurrection.  On  this  occasion  may 
be  sung  ** Jesus  my  trust;"  and  the  gospel  for  the  day  may  be  read. 

On  £aster  day  should  be  read  also  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  1 
Corinthians,  on  victory  and  triumph  over  death,  and  on  the  joyful 
and  assured  hope  of  eternal  life,  with  a  reference  to  Christ  risen,  ^*  the 
first  fruits  of  them  that  slept"  ^If  he  had  not  arisen,  then  the 
world  had  been  lost" 

At  Easter,  also,  it  is  well  to  give  the  little  ones  a  lamb  out  of  the 
toy-shop,  which  their  vivid  childish  fiemcy  will  regard  as  alive,  and 
they  will  take  as  much  care  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  real  lamb.    When 
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the  children  are  older,  playing  with  £afiter<-«ggs  is  a  game  that  will 
amuse  them  for  a  good  while  before  the  day  comes. 

If  the  quiet  period  which  precedes  Easier  is  really  passed  in  a 
peaceful  and  retired  manner,  the  children  will  from  an  early  age  re- 
ceive an  indelible  impression  of  the  alternations  of  rejoicing  and  gri^ 
in  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
•extended  verbal  explanation  of  the  difference.  The  gospel  for  Easter- 
day,  and  the  sparkling  Easter  hymns,  will  fill  their  childish  hearts 
with  joy ;  and  if  as  at  Christmas,  innocent  childish  pleasures  are  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  the  day,  the  Easter  festival  wiJi  become  a 
time  of  the  greatest  rejoicing,  whose  profounder  significance  will  be- 
come every  year  more  clear  to  them,  as  will  in  like  manner  the  more 
serious  meaning  of  the  preceding  passion-weeL 

Our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  apply  to  the  spring  festival  of 
Whitsuntide,  some  expressions  of  the  psalmist  relating  to  adornments 
for  feasts.  At  this  time,  mothers  fasten  green  boughs  over  the  chil- 
dren's heads  on  the  bed,  before  they  wake,  and  hang  on  them  flowers 
and  little  things,  that  will  please  them.  Old  persons  whose  parents 
observed  this  custom,  always  remember  the  delightful  feeling  with 
which  they  went  to  sleep  the  night  before,  and  looked  up  amongst 
the  green  boughs  in  the  morning. 

In  after  life,  these  three  chief  festivals  will  remain  in  our  memories 
of  childhood,  as  far  back  as  they  reach,  days  of  blessing,  mystery, 
and  holiness. 

There  are  other  Christian  festivals  which  have  descended  to  us  from 
the  earliest  period,  which  might  well  continue  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
family,  even  though  they  are  not  by  the  church.  On  the  day  of  the 
Three  Kings,  the  gospel  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Man  of  the 
East  might  be  read,  and  the  Christmas  tree  lighted  up  again  with  the 
hut  at  its  root  with  Joseph,  Mary  and  the  Christ-child,  and  the  wise 
men  adoring ;  and  the  shining  star  over-head.*  St.  John's  day  is  cele- 
brated in  many  parts  of  Germany,  by  hanging  over  tlie  door  garlands 
of  flowers  gathered  for  the  purpose  the  day  before.  Little  children 
have  also  a  wreath  bound  to  the  arm,  which  they  wear  to  church.  In 
other  places,  St.  John's  fire  is  lighted  on  some  elevated  place. 

In  like  manner,  St  Michael's  day  should  remind  us  of  the  angels, 
especially  of  the  guardian  angels  of  our  children  ;  and  on  St  Mar- 
tin's day,  we  should  tell  the  children  the  story  of  the  charitable  bishop, 
and  should  remind  them  also  of  the  baptism  of  Martin  Luther  on 
that  day. 

But  I  can  not  go  into  details  of  all  the  numerous  festivals  which  are 

*  Tbe  eport  of  making  a  beoii-ktnf  on  tb«  eve  of  thii  featival  ii  well  known. 
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celebrated  in  so  manj  parts  of  Germany  for  the  children  or  by  all 
the  community.  Such  are  May-day,  when  the  children  sing  over  the 
departure  of  winter ;  the  spring  procession,  when  old  and  young,  the 
clergyman  at  their  head,  go  all  round  the  fields,  praying  for  the 
blessings  for  which  they  are  to  return  thanks  in  the  autumn ;  the 
harvest-home,  when  harvest  crowns  are  worn,  and  all  sing  joyously, 
**  Now  let  us  all  thank  God."  Those  who  were  brought  up  in  the 
country  will  remember  this  festival  with  pleasure. 

The  celebration  of  the  national  anniverearies  is,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  sacredly  observed.  Above  all  should  everj  German 
family  continue  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  On  the  18th 
of  October,  the  account  of  that  glorious  day  should  be  read  over, 
patriotic  hymns  sung,  and  children  and  children's  children  thank  God 
for  their  escape  from  a  severe  servitude ;  for  the  preservation  of  the 
national  life  of  our  people.  Even  if  all  the  fires  on  the  mountain 
tops  should  go  out,  and  if  sinful  ingratitude  toward  God  and  the 
heroes  who  have  fallen  in  a  sacred  strife,  and  a  stupid  indifference  to 
freedom  and  the  independence  of  the  father-land  should  dishonor 
thousands,  let  us  remain  faithful. 

**NoI  howMeW  vMy  alter 

The  ohanoe  and  change  of  time. 
My  memory  ne'er  shall  fiilter 

From  thee,  thou  dream  sublime !" 

Children  take  great  delight  in  celebrating  their  birthdays.  We 
may  allow  to  their  natural  egoism,  the  pre-ertiinence  which  ea<^  in 
turn  enjoys  on  his  own  birthday  ;  to  be  the  king  of  the  feast,  to  re- 
ceive the  presents,  to  enjoy  his  favorite  delicacies,  and  to  invite  his 
young  friends  to  visit  him.  But  still,  the  day  should  not  fail 
to  be  distinctly  made  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  of 
the  past  year,  and  of  asking  a  further  blessing  upon  that  which  is 
to  come. 

I  thus  make  some  allowance  for  the  egoism  of  children.  But  it  is 
delightful  to  see  children  as  much  delighted  at  the  birthdays  of 
their  parents  as  at  their  own,  and  contriving  for  weeks  beforehand 
what  they  can  do  to  make  the  occasion  pleasant,  and  to  provide 
presents. 

But  I  must  quit  the  subject  Holidays  for  the  children,  if  interest 
is  felt  in  them,  are  cheerful  and  joyous  occasions  in  family  life. 

Yes :  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  ;  and  again  I  say,  rejoice."  Pleasures 
such  as  these  here  alluded  to  leave  no  bitter  taste  behind  ;  are  fol- 
lowed by  no  painful  apd  sickly  feeling.    On  the  contrary,  they  vivify 
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both  soul  and  bodj,  and  refresh  and  strengthen  both  young  and 
old. 

And  if  children  have  been  early  trained  to  partake  and  enjoy  such 
pure  and  innocent  pleasures  as  these,  they  will,  when  grown  up,  be 
tormented  with  no  lust  after  destroying  and  impure  ones. 

▼I.    HOUeCHOLD  OCCUPATIOlft,  BIOHBR  OULTURK. 

It  is  a  main  point  in  the  education  of  girls,  so  to  cultivate  their 
minds  that  they  may  always  have  an  inclination  towards  what  is 
noble,  good  and  beautiful,  and  that  the  many  useless  thoughts  so 
ready  to  creep  into  empty  heads,  may  be  kept  out  by  better  ones. 

Jean  Paul  says  in  '^  Levana^'^  after  making  bitter  complaints  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  evil  just  alluded  to,  *'But  what  help  is  there  for  it? 
I  answer,  the  help  actually  in  existence  among  the  poorer  classes.  Let 
girls  practice,  instead  of  the  common  useless  and  vision-cherishing 
kinds  of  ornamental  work,  the  various  kinds  of  household  labor ;  by 
the  help  of  which,  dreams  and  reveries  will  be  driven  off,  by  the  new 
tasks  and  requirements  which  every  minute  will  bring.*' 

In  another  place  the  same  author  says,  '*  Let  no  woman,  however 
etherial — or  rather  windy-brained — say  that  housekeeping  is  too 
mechanical  for  the  dignity  of  her  intellect;  and  that  she  prefers  pur- 
suits as  purely  intellectual  as  those  of  men.  Was  there  ever  any 
intellectual  pursuit  without  a  mechanical  one  with  it  ?** 

It  is  my  own  opinion  also,  that  every  young  woman,  no  matter 
what  her  rank  or  circumstances,  should  without  fail  be  instructed  in 
the  details  of  practical  housekeeping ;  and  even  that  her  education 
can  not  be  termed  complete  if  this  part  of  it  has  been  neglected ;  al- 
though at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  consider  a  training  to  such  domestic 
duties  exclusively,  to  be  sufficient  to  occupy  the  minds  of  young 
women.  There  are  many  whose  daughters  are  taught,  besides  the 
usual  elementary  studies  and  those  of  a  religious  kind,  nothing  ex- 
cept housekeeping  duties  and  manual  labor ;  the  purpose  thus  sought 
being  to  keep  them  in  simplicity  of  mind,  and  occupied,  aside  from 
their  work,  with  none  except  religious  thoughts.  This  is,  however,  a 
mistaken  course ;  for  in  default  of  an  appropriate  higher  culture,  the 
minds  of  girls  will  become  interested  in  a  very  useless  and  indeed 
dangerous  way,  in  things  of  the  idlest  and  foolishest  kind. 

Fenelon  says,  '*  Ignorance  is  often  a  cause  of  ennui  to  a  young  girl, 
and  prevents  her  from  finding  an  innocent  employment  for  her  leisure. 
When  a  girl  has  grown  up  to  a  certain  age  without  the  habit  of  seri- 
ous occupations,  she  can  neither  after  that  acquire  a  taste  for  them 
nor  learn  to  estimate  them  fairiy.     Every  thing  serious  is  disagreea- 
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blc  to  ber ;  every  tbing  tbat  requires  continued  attention,  wearies  ber. 
Tbe  love  of  pleasure  wbicb  is  so  strong  in  the  young,  the  example  of 
ber  companions,  occupied  in  tbeir  diversions,  all  serve  to  give  her  a 
distaste  for  regular  and  industrious  occupation." 

And  in  another  place  be  says,  of  tbe  occupations  of  such  ignorant 
and  empty-minded  girls,  "  They  bum  with  eagerness  to  have  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  all  tbat  they  bear  of,  and  tbat  people  are  doing. 
They  love  to  bear  news,  to  write  letters,  to  receive  them.  They  want 
to  be  talked  to  about  every  thing,  and  to  talk  about  every  thing ; 
they  are  vain,  and  vanity  makes  them  talkative ;  light-minded,  and 
their  light-mindedness  prevents  them  from  having  any  of  those  seri- 
ous thoughts  which  would  predispose  them  to  silence/' 

I  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  tbe  means  of  preventing  young 
girls  from  occupying  tbeir  thoughts  with  foolishness,  and  of  turning 
them  toward  useful  things.  I  shall  first  discuss  tbe  mode  of  making 
them  familiar  and  skillful  in  the  duties  of  housekeeping. 

I  have  already  mentioned  bow  at  a  very  early  age  a  girl  may 
begin  to  be  of  some  use  to  her  mother  in  domestic  duties ;  but  she 
should  by  no  means  be  permitted,  until  well  past  ber  childhood,  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  solicitudes  of  housekeeping.  The  mother 
should  be  careful  not  to  say  before  ber  children  that  such  a  thing  is 
expensive ;  that  it  had  to  be  bought  once,  and  must  now  be  bought  over 
again,  because  it  is  broken  or  spoiled.  Tbe  children  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  injure  or  break  any  thing,  not  because  it  costs  money,  but 
because  their  mother  has  told  them  to  be  careful,  and  because  it 
makes  her  feel  sorry  to  have  any  thing  spoiled,  and  still  more  so,  to 
have  her  children  careless,  awkward,  and  most  of  all,  disobedient 
Little  girls  should  never  bear  it  remarked  that  a  thing  costs  much  or 
little.  Boys  are  less  inclined  to  trouble  themselves  about  such  mat- 
ters ;  but  girls  notice  them  very  early ;  and  nothing  sounds  more 
disagreeably  than  for  a  little  thing  to  be  saying  *^  Mother  gave 
a  good  deal  for  that,^  or,  when  a  thing  is  broken,  "  They  can  buy 
another." 

Girls  should  not  have  what  is  called  pocket  money.  As  long  as 
they  are  children,  they  should  receive  whatever  they  have  from  their 
parents,  and  with  gratitude,  but  without  adverting  to  ihe  large  or 
small  expense  of  it.  Thus  they  will  receive  any  little  thing  with  as 
much  pleasure,  and  will  be  as  thankful  for  it,  as  if  it  were  something 
far  more  costly.  It  is  much  more  affecting  and  more  beautiful  to  see 
children  on  a  birthday  presenting  flowers  wbicb  they  have  gathered 
or  cultivated  themselves,  or  to  see  them,  with  the  innocent  notion  tbat 
what  they  like  best,  must  be  most  agreeable  to  others  also,  making  a 
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present  of  one  of  tbeir  playthings,  than  to  see  them  presenting  things 
that  they  have  bought  with  nioney  which  was  given  them  before. 

In  like  manner,  any  thing  produced  by  the  labor  of  older  girls  is 
more  valuable  than  any  purchased  gift  This  mode  of  managing 
will  also  early  teach  girls  the  better  way  of  assisting  the  poor,  by 
giving  them  some  article  of  property,  or  something  to  eat. 

At  a  subsequent  period  comes  the  time  when  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
grown-up  daughter  to  aid  her  mother  in  all  (he  cares  of  the  latter ; 
and  to  exercise  independently  all  the  various  accomplishments  in 
which  she  has  gradually  been  trained  by  her  industrious  assistance  in 
housekeeping.  If  she  is  a  good  scholar  in  arithmetic,  she  will  easily 
keep  the  housekeeping  accounts ;  and  will  feel  herself  honored  to  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  household  cares  of  her  mother,  in  return 
for  the  untroubled  careless  happiness  in  which  her  childhood  was 
passed.  All  the  assistance  in  housekeeping  and  cooking,  which  chil- 
dren according  to  their  capacity  can  give  their  mothers,  will  be  made 
pleasant  to  them  by  the  very  fact  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  exercise 
the  foresight  which  is  necessary. 

An  older  daughter,  by  helping  her  mother  consult  and  manage  for 
the  necessities  and  enjoyments  of  the  younger  ones,  will  learn  better 
how  to  manage  money  than  by  having  an  allowance  with  which  to 
supply  her  own  clothing,  <&c.  Nor  will  she  need  any  pocket  money. 
To  a  grown-up,  modest,  intelligent  and  well  trained  daughter,  her 
mother  can  safely  say,  "  Whatever  is  mine  is  yours  also." 

My  reason  for  claiming  that  girls  of  every  rank  and  condition 
should  learn  to  be  skillful  and  efficient  housekeepers  is,  that  when 
they  become  mistresses  of  a  household,  no  matter  how  splendid  their 
situation  in  life,  they  will  need  to  exercise  a  keen  supervision  and  a 
reliable  judgment  over  their  household  mangement ;  and  will  need 
to  know  what  they  may  properly  require  from  their  servants ;  from 
whom  we  find  sometimes  that  too  much  is  demanded,  and  sometimes 
too  little.  But  she  can  not  use  such  a  supervision  and  judgment, 
without  having  before  become  acquainted  with  the  details  of  house- 
keeping by  actual  practice  in  managing  them  herself. 

Still  less  can  the  mistress  of  a  family  afibrd  to  be  without  this 
previous  preparation,  where  her  pecuniary  resources  are  limited.  Early 
training  will  enable  her  to  manage  a  household  even  in  difficult  and 
narrow  circumstances,  and  still  to  preserve  enough  ease  of  mind  and 
leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits.  It  is  true  that  a  shrewd  woman  may 
even  without  such  previous  experience  in  housekeeping,  by  means  of 
a  resolute  will  and  steady  industry,  learn  to  fulfill  her  housewifely 
duties ;   but  she  can  never  avoid  a  preoccupation  with  them,  and  a 
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certain  anxiety,  the  neoessary  consequences  of  her  want  of  experience. 
This  will  prevent  her  from  feeling  that  freedom  and  ease  of  mind 
which  are  indispensable  for  the  further  (cultivation  of  some  talents 
very  important  in  the  family,  which  she  has  probably  somewhat 
developed  before.  A  sense  of  pressure  and  solicitude  about  house- 
hold matters  will  also  operate  to  prevent  her  ear  and  her  mind  from 
being  open  to  the  interests  of  her  husband ;  in  whose  vocation,  and 
intellectiial  life,  she  ought  to  take  a  lively  interest. 

A  Christian  and  educated  housewife,  whose  judicious  and  patiently 
efficient  industry  proclaims  itself  in  but  few  words,  and  still  less  in 
incessant  restless  hurry  and  scolding  and  unquiet ;  whose  virtues  and 
talents  render  her  home  a  more  pleasant  and  peaceful  spot  to  her 
husband  than  any  other;  who  trains  up  her  children  in  Christian 
simplicity  and  piety,  without  any  of  the  narrow  and  mistaken  piet- 
ism which  contemns  and  neglects  any  of  the  talents  which  God  gives 
us ; — such  a  housewife  should  be  the  ideal  result  sought  for  by  feitoale 
education.  Such  a  one  will  unite  the  highest  attainments  in  house- 
keeping and  in  elegant  culture. 

The  Christian  ideal  of  higher  mental  culture  is  something  which  so 
intimately  permeates  and  inspires  to  the  whole  being,  that  it  must 
be  extremely  difficult  to  set  it  forth ;  to  do  thus  I  shall  however 
endeavor. 

Culture  is  something  not  confined  to  any  single  points ;  and  should 
begin  in  the  earliest  childhood.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
it  can  be  given  by  any  the  greatest  number  of  hours  of  instruction, 
although  instruction  is  as  indispensable  to  culture  as  are  strings  or 
keys  to  a  good  musical  instrunaent.  The  instrument  will  produce  no 
music,  unless  it  has  both  the  vibrating  body  and  the  whole  structure 
for  acting  upon  it. 

A  young  girl  may  be  instructed,  even  thoroughly  instructed,  to  use 
a  favorite  mode  of  expression,  on  all  possible  subjects,  without  pos- 
sessing a  single  trace  of  the  higher  grade  of  culture.  This  consists, 
not  merely  in  development  of  understanding  or  memory,  but  of  the 
feelings  also ;  in  fact,  of  the  whole  being ;  of  all  the  sacred  gifts  of 
heart  and  head.  It  is  evidenced  by  the  whole  life ;  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  family ;  by  the  tone  of  conversation ;  by  a  certain  faculty 
of  observing  every  thing  quietly,  but  of  retaining  and  considering 
only  what  is  good,  what  is  proper.  It  moderates  the  passions, 
watches  over  enthusiasm,  preserves  the  power  of  loving  deeply  and 
purely,  and  keeps  alive  the  power  of  feeling  true  and  pious 
enjoyment  in  nature  and  art  Culture,  in  young  women,  should  never 
develop  into  learning ;  for  then  it  ceases  to  be  delicate  feminine  cul 
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ture.  A  young  woman  can  not  and  ought  not  to  plunge  with  the 
obstinate  and  persevering  strength  of  a  man  into  scientific  pursuits, 
80  as  to  become  forgetful  of  every  thing  else.  Only  an  entirely  un* 
womanly  young  woman  could  try  to  become  thoroughly  learned,  in  a 
man^s  sense  of  the  term ;  and  she  would  try  in  vain,  for  she  has  not 
the  mental  faculties  of  man. 

In  opposition  to  these  sentiments  I  may  be  directed  to  learned 
ladies ;  a  second-rate  article,  which,  thank  God,  is  extremely  rare.  Of 
the  well-known  Madame  Dacier,  Jocher  remarks,  "  She  had  acquired 
uncommon  skill  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  criticism."  Sbe  edited  many 
classical  authors;  translated, amongst  others,  Plautus,  the  ^^ Clauds'* 
and  the  ^^ Plutut^  of  Aristophanes;  and  **then  applied  herself  to 
Terence  with  so  much  zeal  that  she  got  up  every  morning  at  four 
o^clock,  and  labored  at  the  work  all  the  forenoon."  According  to  this 
account,  Madame  Dacier  was  certainly  a  very  **  thoroughly  instructed" 
lady.  But  she  was  just  as  deficient  in  delicate  womanly  culture  as 
she  was  thoroughly  learned ;  for  otherwise  how  could  she  have  trans- 
lated those  most  indecent  works  ? 

Compare  with  her  the  princess  in  Goethe's  ^^Torquato  Tasso,*  who 
says,  **  I  rejoice  in  being  able  to  understand  what  intelligent  men  say. 
If  an  opinion  is  given  about  a  character  of  antiquity,  or  his  deeds,  or 
if  mention  is  made  of  any  department  of  learning,  which  wide  ex- 
perience shows  to  be  useful  to  mankind,  because  elevating  in  tendency, 
I  follow  with  pleasure  such  discourses  of  noble  souls,  because  it  is  easy 
for  me  to  follow  it." 

Only  compare  such  a  princess  with  that  other  caricature  of  a  female 
pedant,  coarse,  amidst  all  her  learning.  The  princess  was  called  a 
scholar  of  Plato ;  but  so  far  was  she  from  measuring  herself  with 
men,  that  she  only  rejoiced  in  being  able  easily  to  understand  and 
follow  the  discourse  of  intelligent  men. 

High  culture  shows  itself  in  the  whole  demeanor  of  a  young 
woman,  before  she  utters  a  single  word  about  any  thing  which  she 
has  learned ;  while  girls  too  often  display  the  most  utter  want  of  cul- 
ture, by  the  tactless  manner  in  which  they  try  to  lug  in  their  little  bits 
of  school  knowledge.  The  studies  of  girls  should  be  intended  not  to 
make  them  know  much,  and  still  less  to  make  them  as  it  were  hang 
about  themselves  their  scraps  of  knowledge,  like  lifeless  and  tasteless 
ornaments,  trying  to  look  splendid  in  them ;  but  that  they  should 
thoroughly  assimilate  whatever  they  do  learn  with  their  whole  being, 
and  make  it  a  well-chosen  and  valuable  ornament  of  their  minds. 
Such  a  mode  of  studying  will  secure  them  the  permanent  possession 
of  what  they  learn,  to  their  own  pleasure  and  the  pleasure  of  all 
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around  them ;  and  as  mothers,  they  will  be  able  to  communicate  their 
knowledge  to  their  daughters  in  the  best  Way ;  not  merely  to  instruct 
them,  but  to  cultivate  them.* 

VII.    RCADINO. 

The  entire  opposite  of  an  elevated  Christian  culture  is  that  vulgar, 
frivolous  i>erversion  of  it  too  often  found  in  Grerraan  families.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  elements  of  this  perverted  culture,  and  have 
cited  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  them,  the  wretched  habit  of 
reading  romances  of  all  sorts,  just  as  they  may  oome  to  hand.  This 
liabit  produces  a  sickly  voracity ;  they  read  and  read  without  being 
either  satisfied  or  nourished  by  what  they  swallow  down  so  greedily. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  poison  to  them.  If  a  classical  work  happens 
to  stray  by  mistake  into  their  circulating  library,  they  take  no  notice 
of  it  I  have  quoted  the  young  lady  who  replied,  when  asked  if  she 
had  read  Goethe's  "  7/>At/7«*wr,"  **I  believe  so." 

All  readiness  and  activity  of  mind  are,  by  such  a  course  of  reading, 
destroyed  in  girls ;  and  they  fall  into  habits  of  constant  absent- 
mindedness,  which  render  them  totally  unfit  to  fulfill  tlieir  household 
duties  skillfully  and  prudently ;  to  live  in  simplicity  and  godliness. 
Serious  and  holy  thoughts  find  no  place  in  the  mind  of  such  a  silly 
ill-read  girl ;  and  indeed,  how  could  they  abide  in  the  same  mind 
with  frivolous  love  stories  and  perverted,  vulgar,  fantastic  notions 
about  love  ? 

The  miserable  results  of  such  wretched  habits  of  reading  should 
admonish  us  to  watch  carefully  over  the  reading  of  our  daughters, 
and  to  select  for  them,  ourselves,  and  with  conscientious  care,  books 
which  shall  promote  our  object  of  giving  them  a  pure  and  noble  cul- 
ture, and  one  pleasing  to  God.  On  the  subject  of  this  selection,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  most  various  and  conflicting  opinions.  One  eminent 
authority  goes  so  fi&r  as  to  say  that  it  is  prudery  to  prevent  girls  from 
reading  Ek)Ccacio^s  ^Decameron;''*  while  others  pass  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  rejecting  books  which  are  entirely  harmless.  Among  the 
latter  are  most  conspicuous  the  &natical  and  narrow-minded  pietists, 
who,  in  ord«r  to  be  certain  to  avoid  all  oflS^nse,  take  offense  at  all  and 
sundry  books,  seancely  excepting  books  of  religious  edification. 

It  is  between  these  extremes  that  the  proper  rule  of  proceeding 
will  be  found. 

But  I  shall  hear  it  suggested  that  it  would  be  well,  if  instead  of 
this  admonition,  I  should  set  forth  a  list  of  books  which  might  safely 

*  On  the  relitiont  betvwn  theie  Tfews  of  eattnre  and  Uie  Chiiatian  ideal  of  the  fmafe  of 
Ood,  aee  ander  the  head  of  «  ChriiCianUj  In  Edneation,**  in  ^''Ameriean  Journal  •/  Bdtua 
tfw,'*  Vol  VUI.,  p.  21&-9» 
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be  put  iDto  children's  bands,  I  answer,  tbat  I  bave  endeavored  to 
draw  up  such  a  list,  botb  by  myself  and  witb  the  aid  of  friends  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  and  bave  failed.  I  very  soon  perceived,  more- 
over, tbe  reasons  why  it  must  of  necessity  fail ;  which  I  can  easily 
explain  by  a  comparison.  Let  it  be  attempted  to  prepare  a  list  of 
selected  articles  of  food,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  and  healthful  for 
the  most  various  human  constitutions.  How  many  faults  would  be 
found  with  the  choice  made  ?  One  can  not  bear  this,  another  that ; 
one  likes  this,  another  that ;  many  will  miss  their  favorite  dishes ;  and 
the  doctor  will  prohibit  many  of  them  to  the  ill  or  sickly. 

Quite  similar  would  be  the  result  of  making  out  a  list  of  books 
selected  for  reading.  One  and  the  same  volume  would  be  sound  and 
nutritious  food  for  one  girl,  and  quite  unsuitable  to  another ;  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  one,  not  at  all  to  another.  In  short,  I  became 
convinced  that  so  great  are  the  differences  between  girls,  in  respect  to 
age,  character,  talent,  taste,  and  cultivation,  that  it  would  be  totally 
impossible  to  make  out  a  list  which  would  be  suitable  for  all.  It  must 
instead  be  a  duty  of  intelligent  parents  and  teachers  to  select  books 
suitable  for  each  individual  child;  and  for  this  purpose  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  both  with  the  children  and  the  books. 

In  thus  selecting,  the  following  principles  must  be  borne  in 
mind : — 

1.  To  consider,  whether  in  the  case  of  many  books,  they  shall  be 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  girl,  to  be  read  through  by  herself  without 
any  omissions,  or  whether  they  should  first  be  read  over  by  a 
competent  person,  and  any  unsuitable  portions  lefl  out  This 
course  would  be  beneficial,  especially  with  many  poetical  master- 
pieces. 

2.  That  in  the  family  library  there  are  frequently  books  suitable 
enough  for  men,  but  not  at  all  for  girls.  They  should  therefore  not 
be  permitted  to  pick  and  choose  for  themselves  from  the  whole  col- 
lection, and  still  less  should  they  be  permitted  to  take  out  whatever 
books  they  may  fancy  from  a  circulating  library. 

3.  That  fashions  prevail  also  in  the  reading  world.  Romances  of 
chivalry  had  their  day,  and  so  did  family  romances,  bandit  romances, 
ghost  romances,  the  ''^Mysteries  of  Paru,*^  ^^ Amaranth^'*  and  so  on, 
od  infinitum.  While  these  were  the  fashion,  each  was  in  turn  eagerly 
devoured,  and  talked  of  in  all  circles ;  but  how  soon  were  they  forgot- 
ten! And  it  was  best  that  they  should  be  forgotten.  It  would  be 
well  if  girls  could  avoid  ever  occupying  themselves  with  such  mere 
transient,  fashionable  stuff,  but  should  rather  read  over  and  over 
again  the  best  standard  works. 
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We  have  seen  that  a  young  woman  may  possess  a  great  store  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  yet  not  be  "  cultivated."  The  mental  ac- 
quirement of  girls  are  too  often  mere  memorized  stuff.  Like  Locke, 
their  teachers  have  taken  their  minds  to  be  originally  nothing  but  a 
tabula  ra^a,  a  piece  of  blank  paper,  a  canvass,  on  which  the  painter 
may  represent  many  different  things,  the  canvass  remaining  canvass, 
however,  all  the  while. 

Instruction  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  produce  an  actual  vital 
assimilation  of  what  is  taught ;  so  that  all  which  is  learned  may  be 
as  it  were  mental  food,  be  turned  into  flesh  and  blood,  may  serve  to 
increase,  strengthen  and  improve  the  whole  being;  in  short,  may 
promote  the  process  of  culture. 

The  culture  of  girls  commtaly  requires  a  process  of  instruction 
entirely  different  from  that  of  boys.  The  latter,  with  their  tendency 
to  unruliness,  must  early  be  subjected  to  discipline,  reproved,  accus- 
tomed to  steady  and  persevering  mental  labor,  to  obedient  subjection 
to  a  regular  order  of  things.  Such  a  training  is  required  by  the 
destined  life  and  labors  of  a  man. 

But  such  a  course  of  discipline  would  not  bo  the  best  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  girls.  I  have  known  girls  for  whom  their  fathers 
had  prescribed  strict  plans  of  study,  with  time-tables,  ^c,  like  those 
for  a  school,  to  which  they  were  holden  so  closely  that  I  believe  they 
would  scarcely  have  given  themselves  time  during  one  of  the  pre- 
scribed exercises,  to  carry  a  sick  brother  a  glass  of  water.  No  one 
could  approve  such  a  scheme  as  that 

But  should  there  be  no  regular  school-like  plan  for  the  studies  of 
girls  t  Certainly ;  there  must  be  order ;  but  quite  different  from  that 
of  a  school.  Real  order  requires  that  every  thing  be  done  at  the 
moment  when  that  thing  especially  is  needed.  For  example :  if  a 
pastor,  profoundly  engaged  in  reflecting  upon  his  sermon,  were  sum- 
moned to  a  death-bed,  he  ought  to  leave  his  work  on  the  spot  and 
hasten  to  the  sick  man.  The  more  sacred  duties  of  his  office  must 
take  precedence  of  all  study. 

This  example  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  life  of  a  girl.  A  regu- 
lar order  for  the  daily  occupations  should  be  prescribed  for  them ; 
but  they  must  also  be  accustomed  from  early  childhood  to  leave 
books  or  piano  at  any  moment  when  necessary,  to  assist  a  smaller 
child,  or  to  be  of  use  to  their  parents.  Such  cases  can  not  of  eourse 
be  provided  for  in  the  order  of  the  day :  they  are  the  exceptions  to 
the  rule.    But  girls  should  also  be  trained,  as  soon  as  the  exceptional 
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service  is  over,  to  retorn  at  once  to  books  or  instrument,  and  go 
quietly  on  with  their  studies  as  if  nothing  bad  interrupted. 

School  instruction  is  inferior,  for  girls,  to  home  instruction,  because 
it  affords  no  interval  for  these  services  of  love.  And  if  the  studying 
for  several  hours,  one  after  another,  is  the  one  chief  thing  sought^  then 
the  school  is  unsuitable  for  girls. 

Any  one  who  disagrees  with  these  views,  and  so  highly  estimates 
the  importance  of  continuous  study,  uninterrupted  by  any  thing 
whatever,  as  to  consider  such  domestic  services  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  may  perhaps  learn  a  better  way  of  thinking  from 
€k>ethe  :— 

^  Early  let  woman  learn  to  serre,  for  tbat  is  her  calling : 
For  by  Mrving  alone  she  attaint  to  mling ; 
To  the  well-deserved  power  which  is  hen  in  the  honaehold. 
The  sister  serves  her  brother  while  young ;  and  serves  her  parents ; 
And  all  her  h'fe  is  still  a  continual  going  and  coming, 
j  A  carrying  ever  and  bringing,  a  making  and  shaping  lor  others. 

Well  for  her  if  she  learns  to  think  no  road  a  foul  one. 
To  make  the  hours  of  the  night  the  same  as  the  hours  of  the  day  j 
To  think  no  labor  too  trifling,  and  never  too  fine  the  needle ; 
To  forget  herself  altogether,  and  live  in  others  alone. 
And  lastly,  as  mother,  in  truth,  she  will  need  every  one  of  the  virtues.'' 

These  golden  words  describe  the  most  important  object  in  the 
education  of  girls.  They  ought  to  learn  to  serve,  in  order  that  they 
may  learn  to  love,  not  merely  with  the  tongue  and  with  words,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth.  And  the  poet  adds,  by  such  serving  they  become 
able  to  rule;  at  least  within  the  department  where  the  authority 
belongs  to  them,  if  they  are  capable  of  exercising  it 

Fenelon  strongly  objects  to  the  plan  of  insisting  upon  strictly  ob- 
served hours  of  instruction,  like  a  school,  and  that  for  other  reasons 
than  those  already  quoted  from  him.  *^A  too  pedantic  regularity,^ 
he  observes,  **  which  insists  upon  continuous  study  without  any  inter- 
mission, is  very  injurious  to  girls.  Teachers  often  affeei  to  prefer  such 
a  regularity,  because  it  is  much  more  easy  for  them  to  do  so  than  to 
exercise  that  incessant  attention  which  takes  advantage  of  any 
favorable  moment.^ 

And  in  another  plaoe  he  thus  describes  the  too  regular  kind  of  in- 
struction :  ^  There  is  no  freedom  nor  cheerfnlnees  in  it ;  it  is  study 
and  nothing  but  study ;  silence,  stiffness,  constant  prohibition  and 
threatening."* 

•Msdaina  Neoieer  cxprasses  herself  tCroDfly  opposed  to  an  ezc«Mive  namber  of  utodjr 
hoon,  aud  to  too  long  InsoDt  (1,  82).    She  says,  **■  A  quarter  of  an  hovr  Is  ths  sbsrtasi  Umm- 
which  1  have  allowed  for  one  lesson ;  but  Miia  Edgeworth  has  Hnihed  maoj  to  five  minutes 
and  with  good  results." 
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Fenelon  requires  an  attention  which  shall  seize  upon  every  favora- 
ble opportunity.  But  such  opportunities  will  occur  far  more  often  to 
a  mother  who  teaches  at  home,  than  to  a  teacher  who  works  in 
school ;  and  the  teacher,  tied  fast  to  his  fixed  hours,  can  not  make 
the  best  use  of  such  fkvorable  opportunities.  I  shall  further  state 
other  weighty  reasons  against  educating  girls  at  schools ;  after  having 
first  explained  why  it  is  so  very  desirable  that  mothers  should  as  far 
as  possible  instruct  their  daughters  at  home. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  in  our  day,  when  girls  are  more  than  ever 
obliged  to  learn  every  thing  school-wise,  they  would,  on  becoming 
mothers,  find  themselves  able  to  teach  all  that  they  have  learned, 
more  especially  as  the  very  power,  the  art  of  teaching,  is  made  one 
of  the  objects  of  their  studies. 

But  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  I  know  more  than  one  woman  who 
has  been  instructed  for  years  at  a  girPs  school,  and  distinguished  her- 
self there,  and  yet  has  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  at  all  for  the 
instruction  of  her  children. 

May  it  not  be  the  fact  that  the  very  practice  of  learning  in  school 
is  the  reason  why,  when  grown  up,  they  find  themselves  quite  incapa- 
ble of  teaching?  Thus  educated,  they  know  of  no  mode  of  instruc- 
tion except  the  so-called  "  methodical "  one ;  and  if  they  have  them- 
selves remained  natural  and  simple,  they  will  find  that  their  whole  na- 
ture revolts  at  the  attempt  to  teach  in  the  manner  in  which  they -were 
taught  That  which  in  their  teachers  was  so  frequently  a  stiff  pedantic 
manner,  must,  when  imitated  by  a  woman,  appear  the  most  ridiculous 
caricature.  And  what  mother  would  desire  to  appear  unnatural  and 
ridiculous  to  her  own  children  ? 

If  a  mother  who  was  educated  at  school  is  desirous  of  herself  in- 
structing her  daughters,  she  will  commonly  find  it  necessary  to  neg- 
lect and  forget  the  methods  which  were  pursued  with  her,  and  to  seek 
to  adopt  for  her  own  purposes  a  simple  and  artistic  one. 

There  are  but  few  studies  in  which  a  mother  can  not  direct  her 
daughters  sufficiently.  Some  however  require  the  aid  of  a  teacher 
who  possesses  both  capacity  and  experience,  and  whose  long  practical 
labors  have  made  him  acquainted  with  many  means  of  lightening 
and  abridging  the  work  of  study.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
first  beginnings  of  some  studies ;  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  play- 
ing the  piano. 

But  such  considerations  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  which 
mothers  urge  against  undertaking  to  instruct  their  daughters.  They 
repeat,  ^  We  have  not  the  time ;  we  have  not  the  knowledge ;  we 
have  no  skill  in  teaching  ;^  there  is  almost  nothing  which  they  have 
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not,  except  one  thing  wboee  deficiency  they  do  not  willingly  admit — 
steady,  persevering,  conscientious  good-will. 

Many  a  mother  says  she  has  no  time  to  teach  her  daughters,  who 
nevertheless  has  abundance  of  time  for  useless  and  idle  society,  for 
the  theater,  for  all  manner  of  similar  purposes.  If  they  would  only 
reckon  up  the  hours  which  they  thus  waste  in  one  week  I  But  they 
lack  the  requisite  knowledge.  How  easily  might  they  acquire  it,  if 
they  would  only  make  use  of  a  small  part  of  the  time  they  spend  so 
uselessly ;  if  more  especially  they  would  learn  by  the  very  work  of 
teaching.*  Do  they  lack  skill  in  teaching  ?  A  sensible  mother,  who 
sincerely  loves  her  children,  who  makes  it  a  conscientious  duty  to 
educate  them  well,  will,  by  God^s  help,  soon  discover  the  best  method, 
a  simple  mode  of  teaching,  not  encumbered  with  artistic  rules  ;  and 
for  which  she  can  consult  to  good  advantage  with  her  husband,  and 
with  intelligent  friends.f 

If  she  is  fully  in  earnest  in  her  task,  and  still  finds  that  her  attain- 
ments are  unequal  to  it,  it  will  then  bo  time  enough  to  look  for  help. 

llie  best  auxiliary  plan  will  be,  where  several  families  are  like- 
minded  and  in  sufficiently  close  social  relations,  for  one  of  the  mothers, 
say  one  who  knows  French  best,  to  admit  the  daughters  of  the  rest 
to  the  instruction  which  she  gives  her  daughters  in  French ;  for  an- 
other in  like  manner  to  take  charge  of  singing ;  and  so  on. 

If  circumstances  do  not  admit  of  this  arrangement,  a  number  of 
associated  families  might  employ  a  private  teacher,  who  might  in- 
struct their  daughtere  either  in  one  of  their  houses,  or  in  turn  at  each, 
at  fixed  hours  J. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  already  adduced  against  instructing  girls 
of  the  higher  classes  in  the  so-called  "  Institutes,^^§  may  be  mentioned 
the  following : — 

When  children  from  families  of  the  same  general  character,  stand- 
ing and  modes  of  thinking  are  taught  together,  none  of  them  hears 
from  the  other  any  thing  inconsistent  with  what  he  hears  at  home,  or 
with  his  home  impressions.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  at  the 
Institutes,  even  at  the  best  of  them.     At  these  are  found  a  collection 

•  "Docttndo  dtteimu*.**    •«  We  learn  by  teaching.*' 

t  There  is  a  ({real  difference  between  modest  mothers  who  distnut  their  own  powers,  and 
those  mis-educated,  over-educated,  conceited  women,  who  think  the  work  of  instructing  their 
chHdren  far  below  their  dignity ;  a  business  proper  enough  for  medioere,  subordinated 
drudges,  but  not  for  etherial  and  elevated  minds.  Sueti  mistaken  mothers  are  sounding  brsM 
and  tinkling  cymbals  ;  they  are  destitute  of  maternal  love.    But  they  have  their  reward. 

X I  have  not  mentioned,  because  it  seemed  to  me  too  self-evident,  that  every  father  ought 
to  instruct  his  own  daughters,  so  far  as  his  knowledge,  faculty  for  teaching,  and  leisure  will 
admit ;  and  that  he  ought  to  have  a  general  chorga  of  their  iostruction  and  education,  and  ii 
more  or  less  responsible  for  it. 

S  Female  boardiBg-schooIa. 
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of  girls  from  families  of  the  most  various  and  even  diametrically 
opposite  views  on  religious  and  national  subjects,  and  especially  on 
matters  connected  with  social  life  and  amusements.  Girls  who  at 
home  hear  little  of  frivolous  worldly  matters,  such  as  balls,  theaters, 
&a,  here  come  in  contact  with  others  who  describe  these  things  to 
them  as  most  delightful.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  arouses  in  them 
the  most  lively  desires  to  attend  theaters  and  balls,  so  that  from  that 
time  forward  they  plague  their  parents  incessantly  with  requests  to 
go  there,  even  to  such  a  degree  that  the  latter  are  often  weak  enough 
to  let  them  go,  to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance. 

Having  thus  spoken  generally  of  the  instruction  of  girls,  let  us 
proceed  to  the  separate  departments  of  it 

1.  Heading, 

The  study  of  reading  should  never  be  commenced  before  the  sixth 
or  seventh  year.  The  more  determinate  and  surer  methods  which  an 
intelligent  and  experienced  schoolmaster  will  use  will  enable  him  to 
teach  reading  very  quickly.  A  mother,  however,  will  proceed  very 
uncertainly  in  the  business ;  will  for  that  reason  make  the  study  very 
disgusting  to  the  children,  and  by  means  of  the  consciousness  that 
she  is  to  blame  for  this,  will  herself  become  disgusted  and  impatient. 

When  this  happens,  the  child  will  imbibe  not  only  a  distaste  for 
learning  to  read,  but  against  every  thing  that  she  may  try  to  teach  him. 

But  I  do  not  deny  to  all  mothers  the  ability  to  instruct  in  reading, 
for  I  myself  learned  to  read  from  a  most  loving  and  patient  mother. 

When  the  children  have  learned  to  read,  they  no  longer  need  a 
teacher ;  an  intelligent,  educated,  pious  mother  will  herself  be  very 
competent  to  conduct  their  further  studies. 

The  question  will  now  arise,  What  shall  the  children  read  ?  Shall 
it  be  the  **  Children's  Friends,*^  of  which  so  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  copies  have  been  issued,  with  their  tiresome  stories  of  good 
children  and  bad  children,  of  good  William  and  naughty  Louis,  &at 
Shall  they  at  the  same  time  commit  to  memory  the  verses  in  these 
books,  such  for  instance  as  that  most  remarkable  one  composed  in  the 
name  of  one  of  these  good  Williams,  by  some  foolish  pedant  well 
grounded  in  vanity,  but  thoroughly  ignorant  of  his  catechism,  which 
begins  thus  :-* 

**  When  I  do  what's  right 
And  with  all  my  might, 
Nor  ever  disobey. 
How  happily  I  play ! 
Praise  from  my  papa, 
Love  from  my  mamma-* 
Every  thing  I  see 
LoTcs  and  praises  me.*' 
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But  I  will  devote  no  more  time  to  these  flat  and  tiresome  bools; 
most  of  which  originated  in  the  equally  flat  and  wearisome  period  of 
"Nationalism." 

At  a  later  period,  other  writers,  especially  Wackernagel,  compiled 
books  based  on  the  right  principle,  namely,  that  children  should  read 
only  good  matter  and  such  as  has  a  permanent  value.  This  principle 
is  the  more  important,  because  what  children  read  at  an  early  age 
impresses  itself  so  much  more  deeply  upon  the  memory ;  being  almost 
indelible  by  the  course  of  subsequent  years.*  We  merely  would  not 
desire  to  6x  in  their  minds  any  bad  materials,  or  indiflercnt  ones, 
which  will  grow  there  all  their  lives  like  ill  weeds ;  which  will  be  ever 
re-echoing  there,  like  miserable  street  music  which  we  happen  to  hear, 
And  which  afterwards  continues  to  haunt  us  in  spite  of  ourselves. 

A  second  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  selecting  books  for  young 
girls  is,  that  they  should  not  only  bo  good  in  themselves,  but  adapted 
to  the  age  and  character  of  these  particular  girls  for  whom  they  are 
chosen.  I  would  not  insist  that  they  must  understand  all  of  the 
books.  At  the  present  day,  as  Goethe  observes,  the  word  "  under- 
stand" is  not  understood.  It  is  most  commonly  misused  by  school- 
teachers ;  and  it  can  not  be  applied  to  most  of  the  books  which  chil- 
dren particularly  like.  Ought  they  not  to  read  Grimm's  fairy  stories 
until  they  understand  them  ?  They  should  not  be  put  to  read  what 
they  are  able  to  understand,  but  what  they  like.  And  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  mother  to  watch  conscientiously  that  they  shall  learn  only  to 
like  what  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  that  they  shall  read  only  such 
materials;  and  that  no  bad  books  shall  get  into  their  hands. 

If  a  child  is  interested  in  a  book,  the  mother  will  be  under  no 
necessity  to  constrain  her  to  read  it.  She  will  not,  for  instance,  be 
obliged  to  take  pains  to  confine  her  little  scholar's  attention  while 
reading  the  story  of  Aschenbrfidel ;  or  the  Little  Brothers  and  Sisters. 
And  it  will  be  a  great  delight  to  the  child  to  bo  able  to  read  the 
stories  which  it  has  learned  to  like  by  hearing  them  oflen  told ;  and 
it  will  be  no  more  satisfied  with  reading  them  over  and  over,  than  it 
was  before  with  hearing  them  told. 

Besides  Grimm's  stories,  much  good  matter  for  children  has  been 
written  by  Pocci.  Such  are  also  Speckter's  fables,  and  many  portions 
of  Hebcl,  Schubert,  Claudius  and  Uhland.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
reading  the  Bible. 

If  we  desire  to  make  the  children  thoroughly  dislike  reading,  we 

^  mm  -»  »■    ■      ■  ■  ■■»■■■  ^■.  -  ■        ■       ^  ■      ■   .  ■  ,  * 

*  Feneloo's  otMerration  on  thit  point  U,  **  It  roust  be  remembered,  that  at  this  uge  nochlog 
■hould  be  put  into  the  mind  which  we  do  not  desire  to  hare  remain  there  during  Uie  whole 
life." 
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can  find  no  better  mode  than  by  overloading  the  simplest  matter  for 
reading  with  remarks,  expositions,  applications,  <fec. ;  by  making  them 
rewrite  it  in  other  words ;  and  performing  other  insufferable  pedantic 
school  exerci^ies.  Natural  good  sense  will  protect  a  mother  against 
such  absurdities. 

It  may  be  inexpedient  even  to  cause  the  children  to  repeat  stories 
which  they  have  heard  or  read.  Fenelon  says,  on  this  point,  with 
great  good  judgment,  *^  StoHes  should  not  be  told  them  as  if  thej 
were  lessons ;  the  children  should  not  be  made  to  repeat  them.  Such 
repetitions,  unless  quite  spontaneous,  are  irksome  to  the  children,  and 
deprive  them  of  all  enjoyment  of  the  stories.  If  the  child  has  a 
facility  in  talking,  he  will  of  his  own  accord  tell  over  such  stories  as 
he  likes  best,  to  persons  whom  he  loves.  But  such  an  exception 
should  not  be  made  the  rule."  The  same  principle  might  well  be  ap- 
plied to  the  subsequent  exercise  of  written  repetition. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  insufferable  affected  style  of  reading 
which  is  so  unnaturally  taught  to  girls.  Against  this  style  Fenelon 
appeared,  as  an  advocate  of  a  natural  style  of  reading ;  and  in  an 
age  and  country  where  unnatural  fashions  were  culminating,  in  vast 
periwigs,  and  in  hoop-petticoats.  We  Germans  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  ourselves !  Fenelon*s  observations  are  as  follows :  ^*  All  the  ad- 
vantage of  instruction  iu  reading  is  nullified  by  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing children  to  use  an  artificial  mode  of  emphasizing.  It  should  not 
be  attempted  to  make  them  read  without  any  faults.  The  proper 
object  is,  to  make  them  read  naturally  ;  as  they  speak.  If  they  read 
in  any  other  tone,  their  practice  is  worthless ;  it  is  mere  school 
declamation.*' 

2.    Writing, 

As  soon  as  girls  have  learned  to  read,  they  may  be  taught  writing ; 
which  should  be  done  by  a  skillful  teacher.  When  they  have  learned 
to  write,  they  may  begin  spelling,  which  the  mother  can  teach. 

I  agree  with  Bormann,  that  writing  is  really  learned  by  reading; 
because  it  is  mainly  the  eye  which  acts,  by  furnishing  us  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  form  in  which  the  words  must  be  written. 

The  mother  may  proceed  by  dictating  to  her  daughters  something 
which  they  have  already  read,  in  some  good  book ;  what  is  written 
may  Uien  be  corrected  by  comparison  with  the  book,  and  then  written 
out  clean  by  the  pupils.  The  faults  may  be  entered  in  a  book  by 
themselves.  If  the  matter  was  at  first  written  without  errors,  the 
transcription  may  be  omitted.  I  know  by  experience  that  under  this 
system,  girls  will  make  a  progress  that  is  daily  perceptible ;  only  con- 
tinued patience  is  necessary  in  the  mother.    If  the  mother  be  not 
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herself  entirely  perfect  in  her  spelling,  she  can  still  correct  the  wnt- 
^^Sy  ^y  ^  careful  comparison  with  the  print ;  which  will  improve  her 
own  spelling  at  the  same  time. 

(Later  additional  paragraphs,)  Since  writing  thus  far  on  the  sub- 
ject of  writing  and  reading,  I  have,  for  the  first  time,  become 
acquainted  with  that  method  which  begins  with  teaching  writing,  and 
proceeds  from  that  to  reading.  By  this  method,  the  pupils  at  first 
learn  to  write  all  the  single  letters,  from^pies  furnished  them  ;  then 
combinations  of  two  letters,  say  of  one  consonant  and  one  vowel,  such 
as  ba,  be,  bi,  and  so  on,  through  the  whole  alphabet.  Then  follow  com- 
binations of  three  or  more  letters ;  and  words.  Thus  writing  and 
reading  of  wliat  is  written  go  on  hand  in  hand.  After  thorough 
practice  in  such  writing  and  reading,  the  written  letters  may  then  be 
compared  with  the  corresponding  printed  ones,  and  then  syllables, 
words  and  sentences  ;  by  which  they  will  learn  to  read  print  without 
much  trouble.     This  method  seems  to  possess  many  advantages. 

The  fii*st  is,  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  girls,  who  like  to  be 
employed  in  something  that  occupies  their  hands,  and  are  even  too 
fond  of  drawing  on  the  slate.  Accordingly,  they  learn  to  write  down 
and  read  off  letters,  words  and  sentences,  by  this  method  with  much 
greater  interest  than  if  they  were  required  in  a  more  passive  manner 
merely  to  recognize  and  read  them  from  printed  pages. 

There  are  also  some  advantages  in  respect  to  spelling;  especially 
in  that  this  method  makes  it  necessary  to  pay  close  and  particular 
attention  to  each  single  letter.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance 
for  the  attainment  of  a  correct  habit  in  orthography ;  and  the  method 
itself  brings  up  the  correct  spelling  of  many  words. 

It  is  an  additional  and  not  insignificant  consideration,  that  this 
method  of  teaching  reading  will  supply  the  place  of  others  frequently 
used,  which  are  unnatural  and  disagreeable. 

3.  French,     English, 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  common  mode  of  teaching  French, 
and  the  purpose  of  it.  Although  I  expressed  disapprobation  of  both  of 
them,  still  I  did  not  mean  that  as  society  is  at  present  constituted,  it 
would  be  expedient  not  to  learn  French  at  all. 

The  mother  might  begin  her  daughter's  instruction  in  French  in  an 
exceedingly  quiet  way,  by  saying  two  or  three  French  words  every 
day  to  them,  while  they  are  knitting  or  engaged  in  other  employ- 
ments, and  by  repeating  them  until  they  are  well  impressed  on  their 
minds.  In  this  manner,  the  children  would  in  the  course  of  a  year 
gather  quite  a  valuable  collection  of  words,  which  might  afterwards 
be  shown  to  them  in  print,  and  then  copied  by  them ;  a  process 
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whicn  viiW  acqaaint  them  with  the  great  difference  between  the  Qer- 
man  and  French  orthography.  They  may  then  learn  the  declensions 
and  regular  conjugations ;  then,  by  rote,  the  irregular  verbs,  and  then 
they  may  begin  to  read  French,  and  to  translate  it  orally  and  in  writ- 
ing. For  this  latter  purpose  some  good  reading-book  should  be  used, 
arranged  upon  the  principle  of  proceeding  from  easier  to  harder 
lessons. 

Oral  translation  should  at  first  be  as  literal  as  possible,  without  re- 
ference to  the  German  idiom.  For  instance,  '41  me  semble  que  je 
pourrais  ais^ment  repondre  a  cela,^  should  be  first  translated  :*  ^  It 
me  seems  that  I  could  easily  answer  to  that ;"  and  afterwards  into  the 
more  idiomatic  form,  "  It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  easily  answer  thaf 
If  entire  periods  are  translated  together,  and  freely,  without  this 
direct  attention  to  the  sense  of  each  word,  the  pupils  will  misunder- 
stand many  words,  and  substitute  them  for  each  other.f 

The  mother  may  read  to  the  girls  the  beginning  of  some  interest- 
ing story  from  the  German  translation ;  and  may  then  give  them 
the  whole  in  the  French,  without  any  translation.  Curiosity  to  know 
the  sequel  of  the  story  will  impel  them  to  roaster  the  whole  of  it. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  What  is  the  best  method  of  id- 
structing  in  German  composition  ?  I  reply,  careful  translation  from 
the  French,  and  afterwards  from  the  English,  into  good  German,  is 
the  best  exercise  in  composition.  If  the  mother  doubts  her  capacity 
to  correct  such  translations,  let  her  give  lessons  from  some  French 
book  of  which  a  good  translation  is  at  hand,  which  she  can  consult 
in  correcting.  Madame  Necker  recommends  careful  written  transla- 
tion as  *'  practice  in  good  style,"  and  also  as  ^  practice  in  patience ;  a 
quality  very  likely  to  fail  women  in  intellectual  labor.'' 

Besides  translations  from  German  into  French,  may  be  used  also 
translations  from  French  into  German ;  which  may  serve  to  correct 
the  translations  of  the  class,  by  comparison. 

When  the  girls  have  got  so  far  in  French  that  they  can  read  an 
easy  book  without  especial  effort  and  constant  use  of  the  dictionary, 
they  may  begin  English,  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  began 
French. 

But  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  course  in  relation  to  speaking 
French  ?  In  my  opinion,  giriHiwho  have  committed  to  memory  French 
words,  phrases,  declensions,  and  conjugations,  have  secured  a  store  of 
French  words  and  idioms  by  reading  and  translating  from  French 

*  In  place  of  the  German  tranalation,  English  la  here  giTen,  of  course,  but  the  point  will  be 
•nfflcientljr  clear.— TVofM. 

t  What  I  have  said  In  another  place  respecting  the  absurd  sjrstem  of  Hamilton,  will  soffl 
cientljr  show  that  I  am  not  here  recommending  it— *Mmer»can  Journal  9f  Educatiou,**  Vol 
VL,  p.  587. 
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books,  and  whose  motbon  bave  made  them  practice  faking  French 
to  a  moderate  extent,  will  necessarily  speak  k  better  than  those  who 
have  only  been  practiced  in  talking  over  a  narrow  selection  of  phrases 
which  embody  no  thought,  but  are  merely  the  current  conventionalisms 
of  governesses. 

In  point  of  literature,  England  confessedly  offers  a  much  greater 
choice  generally,  and  specially  for  girls,  of  valuable,  morally  pure  and 
interesting  books,  than  France.  AnK>ng  other  advantages,  it  con- 
tains many  books  for  children  which  are  so  natural  and  simple  as 
quite  to  pot  to  shame  many  of  the  childish  and  affected  German 
books  for  children.  For  this  reason,  and  for  many  others,  I  think 
that  in  case  il  were  necessaiy  to  select  but  one  of  the  two  languages, 
French  or  English,  for  a  girl  to  study,  it  should  be  English. 

4.  Arithmetic, 

I  have  but  little  additional*  to  say  on  the  subject  of  instruction  in 
Arithmetic.  It  will  be  easy  for  the  mother  to  teach  her  little  ones  to  count 
with  beans,  nuts,  &c,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  rudiments  of  adding, 
subtracting  and  dividing.  It  would  be  my  advice  that  they  should 
avml  themselves  of  tlie  counters  ah'eady  described,  in  order  to 
give  the  children  correct  ideas  and  readiness  in  writing  numbers; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  understanding  of  and  readiness  in 
managing  the  decimal  system — a  very  important  point  After  this 
period  however,  it  will  be  best  to  employ  a  teacher ;  not  a  pedanti- 
cally methodical  one,  but  a  simply  practical  one,  to  give  the  little 
girls  skill  in  those  parts  of  arithmetic  which  they  will  need  to  use  in 
after-life;  especially  in  mental  arithmetic  The  degree  to  which  a 
mother  can  be  of  use  in  this  matter  depends  upon  her  attainments  in 
arithmetic.  She  might  in  any  event  now  and  then  give  the  girls  a 
problem  in  mental  arithmetic  while  they  are  sewing  and  knitting. 

6.  Singing, 

There  are  now-a-days  but  few  mothers  who  have  not  learned  to 
sing  while  young,  either  at  school  or  of  a  singing-master ;  but  usually, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  only  for  the  sake  of  making  a  good  appearance 
in  society.'  But  the  gift  of  song  ought  to  accompany  women  all 
through  their  lives.  Thus,  Madame  Necker  says,f  "If  our  love  of 
art  were  perfectly  pure,  we  should  not  lay  aside  music  as  soon  as  we 
find  ourselves  too  old  to  make  a  %\i<ym  with  it  in  society.  It  would 
continue  to  delight  our  children,  to  adorn  our  domestic  life,  to  sanctiff 
and  cheer  us,  and  to  encourage  and  support  us  even  if  left  to 
solitude." 

I  have  often  heard  young  mothers  say,  **  I  sung  much  when  I  was 

•  ^American  Journal  of  BdueaUon»  Vol.  VII].,  pp.  170-182.         t  Part  I.,  p.  laO. 
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a  young  girl,  but  not  sucli  songs  as- 1  can  sing  with  my  daughters.'* 
And  it  is  very  true  that  opera  airs,  and  the  artificial  affected  songs 
now  taught  to  young  ladies,  are  quite  unadapted  to  children,  and  that 
it  would  be  altogether  unfortunate  to  have  them  introduced  into  the 
nursery.  If  such  music  is  the  only  kind  that  the  mother  knows,  sh^ 
should  first  buy  a  good  book  of  church  chorals,  arranged  rhythmically, 
because  children  will  learn  and  retain  such  more  easily  than  un- 
rhythmic  ones.  Out  of  this  book  she  should  herself  learn  such  hymns 
as  are  best  for  family  worship,  and  should  practice  them  with  her 
children,  so  that  she  and  they  can  sing  them  at  morning  and  evening 
along  with  the  whole  household.  Then  let  her  procure  a  good  col* 
lection  of  songs  ;  say  the  "  German  songs  far  Young  and  Old"*  and 
make  use  of  that  But  she  should  in  any  case  beware  of  being 
betrayed  into  the  use  of  any  of  the  foolish  and  feeble  songs  about 
youth  and  virtue,  which  are  got  up  expressly  for  the  young. 

The  only  singing  practice  proper  for  little  girls,  is  simply  the 
natural  singing  together  of  easy  pious  or  joyous  song8,f  without  any 
methodical  instruction  at  any  prescribed  time.  They  should  not  be 
made  to  sing  any  longer  than  is  pleasant  to  them.  If  any  one  of 
them  happens  to  be  destitute  of  a-  musical  ear,  and  to  take  no  pleas- 
ure in  singing  with  the  rest,  she  should  be  allowed  to  be  silent,  so  as 
not  to  interrupt  the  rest.  She  should,  however,  commit  to  memory 
the  words  that  are  sung ;  which  the  singers  will  remember  without  that 
by  repeating  them  in  singing ;  and  it  is  probable  that  afler  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  she  will  join  in  with  the  rest.  If  the  children  fail  in 
singing  the  first  time,  they  should  by  no  means  be  laughed  at ;  for 
practice  will  remedy  the  defects.  Nor  should  even  very  little  chil- 
dren be  prevented  from  joining  in  with  the  others ;  and  they  will  be 
found  surprisingly  soon  to  master  the  melody.  It  is  "  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,"  that,  we  are  told,  God  "hath  per- 
fected praise." 

If  the  mother  is  quite  incapable  of  teaching  her  children  singing, 
t.  e.,  unable  to  sing  a  melody,  the  father,  or  some  other  member  of 
the  household,  or  some  female  friend,  should  be  induced  to  sing  fre- 
quently with  the  children  ;  for  if  they  are  to  develop  into  highly 
cultivated  adults,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  without 
singing. 

Scientific  instruction  in  singing  should  never  be  given  to  girls  until 
they  are  grown  up  and  i^ell  developed  physically.      If  it  is  done 

♦  **Deuttehe  Lieder/Vtr  Jung  und  AU."    Berlin :  Reimer,  publisher,  18ia 
1**0ld  and  nett  9ongt  far  ehifdrtn^  with  cuta  and  melodiett  (Aire  und  neue,  Khuhr- 
Lieder.    Mil  Bildem  und  Singueiten)."    Edited  bjr  F.  Pocci  aud  R.  vou  Rftumor.    Pre^s 
tf  Goatar  MajreT,  Leipzig     I  would  recommend  ihie  little  book,  were  I  not  one  of  it*  editon. 
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before,  there  is  danger  of  important  iojury  to  their  health,  and  also 
of  permanently  destroying  their  voices.  There  may  be  some  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  but  they  do  not  vitiate  it.  Grown-up  girls,  if  their 
health  is  sound  and  their  lungs  strong,  may  now  receive  instruction  in 
singing,  of  an  artistic  character,  but  it  should  be  *  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  old  school.  Unless  the  mother  is  entirely  capable  of 
superintending  this  part  of  their  instruction,  a  skillful  teacher,  male 
or  female,  should  have  charge  of  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  every 
town  there  may  be  found  at  least  one  such  teacher  who  instructs  in 
the  old  style,  without  being  infected  by  the  vicious  modern  method. 
For  the  really  good  training  of  her  voice,  a  girl  should  first  for  a  long 
time  sing  scales,  learn  to  hold  notes,  to  make  runs  and  trills,  to  take 
intervals  accurately,  <fec.,  until  thoroughly  able  to  execute  them  ;  all 
before  being  taught  any  difficult  song  or  aria.  It  is  only  by  such 
practice  that  the  singer  gains  entire  control  of  her  own  voice,  and 
learns  to  manage  her  breath  and  voice  both,  so  as  to  avoid  any  risk 
to  her  health  through  too  much  singing.  Nor  can  a  truly  scientific 
method  of  vocalizing  be  attained  without  such  a  symmetrical  course  of 
training  as  this ;  nor  that  entire  certainty  and  freedom  in  execution, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  herself  up  to  the  singing  so  as 
to  fully  apprehend  and  give  the  expression. 

Many  directions  for  vocalizing  may  be  given  by  the  teacher ;  for 
instance,  on  the  mode  of  incre&sing  or  diminishing  the  volume  of  the 
voice ;  and  of  always  beginning  with  a  Bofl  low  tone.  This  was  the 
practice  of  the  old  school ;  while  the  present  practice  is,  often  to 
begin  with  a  mere  scream,  and  of  delivering  the  upper  notes  in'  an 
actual  yell.  But  the  most  essential  quality  of  good  vocalization  is, 
that  the  heart  shall  be  really  in  the  music,  and  that  the  singer  shall 
herself  really  feel  what  she  sings,  or  if  her  song  be  descriptive  or 
narrative,  shall  entirely  sympathize  with  it.  This  principle  also  makes 
it  evident  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  text  and  music  of  songs  should 
be  noble  and  good  in  character ;  for  no  one  would  wish  his  daughters 
to  be  singing  frivolous  meaningless  songs  with  all  their  hearts,  or  to 
put  themselves  into  full  sympathy  with  such.  The  poor  girls,  whose 
practice,  commonly,  only  teaches  them  to  produce  an  entirely  false 
"eflfect"  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner,  are  fortunate  that  it  is  so; 
that  they  merely  utter  the  sounds,  without  feeling  or  intelligence ; 
without  being  in  the  least  moved  by  the  matter  of  what  they  sing.  I 
once  heard  a  young  lady,  in  a  large  assembly,  sing  a  new  song  with 
80  much  feeling  as  to  produce  in  me  much  sympathy  for  her,  that  she 
should  so  young  be  able  to  enter  so  fully  into  the  feeling  of  so  pas- 
uonate  a  poem.     But  as  I  had  not  understood  a  single  word  of  it,  I 
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afterwards  asked  her  the  Bubstance  of  the  text  She  replied  that  it 
had  only  been  given  her  to  Bing  in  company,  and  that  she  had  not 
had  time  to  trouble  herself  about  the  meaning  of  the  words.  But  is 
it  then  right  to  train  human  beings  as  one  would  train  a  bull-finch, 
whose  natu  'e  it  is  to  learn  to  whistle  tunes  without  inquiring  into  the 
words  ? 

A  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  singing,  which  girls  should  only  receive  after  they  are  grown 
up,  and  their  previous  merely  natural  practice,  during  which  they  only 
sing  songs  without  any  methodical  training  at  all,  and  learn  to  sing 
correctly  by  listening  to  and  following  with  the  correct  singing  of 
others. 

But  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  all  whose  voices  are  even 
moderately  good,  should  pass  through  the  good  old-fashioned  course 
of  instruction  in  singing,  it  is  still  far  better  that  they  should  sing  by 
rote  all  their  lives,  than  that  they  should  be  given  over  to  a  perverted 
method.  But  if  confined  to  such  mere  natural  singing,  the  pupil 
should  from  the  beginning  take  every  opportunity  to  hear  good  sing- 
ing, with  a  view  to  her  own  improvement. 

A  really  good  method  of  teaching  singing  ought  no  more  to 
destroy,  by  its  study  and  practice  of  great  masterpieces,  the  power 
of  enjoying  the  simplest  good  music — even  popular  songs — than  the 
reading  of  Faust  ought  to  destroy  the  capacity  for  enjoying  Goethe's 
minor  poems.  The  greatest  singers — Catalan!  for  instance — have 
produced  their  most  powerful  effects  by  singing  "  God  save  the  King  ;*' 
as  has  Jenny  Lind  by  her  national  melodies. 

6.  Learning  the  piano-forte. 

Much  of  what  was  said  of  singing,  applies  to  instruction  upon  tlie 
piano-forte;  although  in  one  respect  they  differ  essentially.  Sing- 
ing is  innate  in  a  well-organized  person,  as  much  as  in  the  birds ; 
thousands  of  people  sing  merely  by  instinct ;  the  proportion  of  really 
trained  singers  is  very  small.  But  playing  the  piano  is  born  in  nobody. 
Each  person  must  learn  it  separately,  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  language ; 
while  singing  is  a  classified  mother  tongue. 

Playing  the  piano  is  therefore  an  art,  in  every  sense ;  and  should 
not  be  studied  at  too  late  a  period.  This  instruction  the  mother 
should  not  give  unless  she  is  not  only  a  thoroughly  trained  and  skill- 
ful player,  but  also  very  patient  Otherwise,  it  will  be  much  better 
to  employ  as  capable  a  teacher  as  can  be  found. 

There  quickly  appears  a  difference  amongst  scholars  on  the  piano. 
Some  are  not  satisfied  with  moderate  acquirements,  but  must  proceed 
to  stadies  of  a  higher  grade ;  while  far  the  most  girls,  as  well  as  their 
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parents,  contemplate  a  grade  of  attainment  much  lower,  though  still 
very  desirable.  Indeed,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  usually  con- 
fine them  within  these  limits,  as  will  be  perceived  on  a  moment's 
consideration  of  the  sort  of  instruction  on  the  piano  which  can  be 
had  in  the  country,  and  in  small  towns.  In  such  places  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  to  find  an  instructor  skillful  enough  to  teach  his  pupils  to 
execute  the  more  difficult  class  of  compositions ;  and  the  piano  is 
taught  mostly  by  the  school-teachers.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
these  should  be  instructed  in  a  good  style  of  piano-playing,  that  their 
taste  for  good  music  should  be  developed,  so  that  they  shall  after- 
wards be  able  to  teach  to  play  good  music,  and  no  other.  The  kind 
of  music  to  which  I  here  refer  is  only  the  simplest ;  especially  chorals, 
popular  melodies,  accompaniments  to  songs,  <fec.  Ability  to  execute 
such  music  upon  the  piano,  will  enable  a  young  girl  to  give  pleasure 
to  her  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  after-life  to  her  hus- 
band and  children ;  and  to  cheer,  adorn,  ennoble  and  sanctify  her 
home. 

Opportunities  for  a  higher  musical  culture  are  commonly  to  be 
found  only  in  cities.  But  what  is  learned  even  there,  no  matter  with 
how  much  application  and  expenditure  of  time,  is  unfortunately  too 
often  only  that  mere  heartless  skill  in  execution  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  The  most  important  point  therefore  is,  to  find  the 
right  sort  of  a  music  teacher.  The  model  of  such  a  teacher,  among 
those  known  to  me,  was  music-director  Forkel,  of  Gottingen,  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  school  of  the  great  Sebastian  Bach,  and 
who  had  enjoyed  the  personal  instructions  of  his  son  Emanuel  Bach 
at  Hamburg. 

Forkel's  biography  of  Sebastian  Bach  contains  a  chapter  on  the 
proper  mode  of  teaching  to  play  the  piano-forte.  **  Bach's  method," 
says  Forkel,  "  was  the  most  instructive,  efficient  and  certain,  that  ever 
existed.  First  he  taught  the  touch.  For  this  purpose  he  made 
beginners  during  several  months  play  nothing  except  separate  exer- 
cises for  each  finger  of  each  hand,  with  special  reference  to  a  clear 
and  definite  touch ;  and  for  this  kind  of  practice  he  wrote  six  little 
preludes,  and  six  duetts."*  "  Afler  this,  he  gave  his  pupils  more  im- 
|)ortant  pieces  by  himself,  such  as  would  best  exercise  their  powers. 
To  help  them  at  difficult  points,  he  used  the  judicious  plan  of  play- 
ing the  whole  piece  over  to  them;  saying,  *It  should  sound  so.*  It 
can  scarcely  be  imagined  how  many  are  the  advantages  of  this  plan." 
The  pupil,  '*  whose  business  it  is  to  reproduce  the  whole  piece  to- 
gether, in  its  true  character,'^  thus  acquired  an  ideal  which  he  applied 

• 

•  Publishad  by  Peters'  of  Lcipzif . 
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all  his  industry  to  endeavor  to  equal.  The  method  was  exactly  the 
opposite  of  that  used  by  so  many  teachers,  who  merely  show  the 
pupils  how  they  ought  to  execute  some  single  passage  before  they 
comprehend  the  whole  character  of  the  piece,  and  thus  the  style  and 
execution  appropriate  to  it ;  although  it  is  this  understanding  of  the 
whole  which  is  indispensable  before  the  proper  mode  of  playing  each 
part  can  be  understood. 

These  remarks,  it  is  true,  do  not  apply  to  those  very  common  pieces 
of  music  which  consist  of  nothing  but  a  patchwork  of  musical  scrape 
and  phrases ;  but  only  to  those  which  have  a  symmetrical  character, 
and  distinct  musical  physiognomy.  This  is  the  character  of  Bach's 
compositions ;  which  we  like  better  the  oftener  we  play  them ;  just 
as  one  whom  we  love,  becomes  more  and  more  beloved  by  longer  in- 
tercourse. When  we  like  a  piece  of  music  in  that  way,  when  we 
come,  so  to  speak,  into  a  personal  relation  with  it,  we  shall  execute  it 
with  a  sort  of  pious  feeling,  which  will  scrupulously  avoid  whatever 
may  injure  its  beauty  or  turn  it  into  caricature. 

It  would  be  fortunate  if  music  teachers  could  be  found,  capable  of 
instructing  in  Bach's  manner.  Could  this  happen,  the  compositions 
of  that  great  master  might  again  come  into  vogue;  compositions 
profound  and  full  of  feeling,  but  still  pure  and  holy,  and  without  a 
trace  of  ungoverned  fleshly  passion.*  Such  music  is  most  appro- 
priate for  girls ;  whereas  precisely  the  reverse  is  true  of  that  very 
OMnmon  mawkishly  sentimental  kind  of  music  which  is  either  full  of 
an  impure  fire,  or  quite  burned  out. 

I  need  not  observe  that  I  do  not  mean  that  girls  ought  to  play 
nothing  at  all  except  Sebastian  Bach's  compositions.  The  especially 
important  point  is,  that  they  should  not  only  be  thoroughly  instructed 
from  the  beginning,  but  that  they  should  never  at  any  time  be  allowed 
to  play  mere  musical  nonsense  of  a  low  grade.  Bach's  preludes  and 
^  inventions  "  for  beginners  have  however  a  permanent  artistic  value. 

The  rule  that  children  shall  never  read  any  thing  of  a  bad  or  vulgar 
character  is  entirely  applicable  to  music.  If  they  are  always  brought 
up  to  hear,  sing,  and  play  only  good  music,  as  they  grow  up  and  their 
sphere  of  knowledge  increases,  it  will  become  a  second  nature  to  them 
to  avoid  promptly  whatever  is  disagreeable  and  bad,  and  to  love  what 
is  beautiful  and  good;  no  matter  in  what  form.  They  will  find 
pleasure  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters  however  diverse ;  in  Pales- 
trina  and  I/asso,  as  well  as  in  Handel  and  Gluck ;  and  so  they  will  in 

*  Tluit  able  muilcUn,  MendelMohn  Bartboldj,  had  the  ffMteac  admiration  for  Bach ;  and 
It  waa  bjr  hia  meane  that  Bach'a  Eaater  mnaie  wai  perfbrmed  in  Berlin  In  1899,  after  renahriog 
IB  aUeoce  for  a  hundred  yean  ainee  1799. 
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the  nmplest  popular  tongt.  Tho  case  is  far  otherwise  with  tliOM 
Terj  nmnerous  perMiis  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  hear  and 
praeUoe  aud  get  aecustomed  only  to  bad  music  It  is  very  udoooap 
moQ  and  very  difBeult  for  such  to  purify  their  habits,  to  acquire  new 
enes,  and  to  turn  beck  to  what  is  pure  and  beautiful.  Such  an  ex- 
c^>tion  was  a  student  who  came  to  Forkel  to  take  music  lessons. 
Forkel,  learning  that  he  had  already  played  a  good  deal,  required 
him  to  execute  some  piece  on  the  spot  The  young  man  did  so, 
eridently  thinking  that  he  succeeded  excellently.  When  he  con- 
eluded,  Forkel  said,  ^  See  here,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  have  to  begin 
by  forgetting  ereiy  thing  that  you  have  learned  so  far."  Without 
being  discouraged,  'the  young  man  set  to  work  and  studied  diligently 
vnder  Forkel,  with  good  success.    This  story  I  have  from  his  own 

BK>1lth. 

Most  of  what  I  have  said  of  singing  and  piano -playing  is  the  re- 
salt  of  my  own  experience.  If  there  are  any  points  which  seem 
objectionable,  I  refer  to  the  most  excellent  and  never  sufficiently  to  be 
recommended  work  of  Thibaut,  "  On  Purity  in  Music  ( Ueber  Bein- 
heit  in  Tonkunst) ;"  a  book  which  has  had  an  incredible  influence 
towards  a  renewal  of  the  recognition  and  practice  of  good  music,  and 
the  disuse  of  bad.*  The  editor  of  the  last  edition,  Ministerial-coun- 
cillor Bahr,  takes  special  notice  of  the  fact  that  Thibaut,  by  the  term 
"Purity  in  music,"  meant  by  no  means  merely  technical  purity  of 
touch  or  expression.  ^  What  he  meant,"  says  Bahr,  "  was  something 
quite  different,  much  loftier,  I  might  even  say  a  moral  quality."  For 
this  reason  he  was  "  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  every  thing  shallow, 
vulgar,  unhealthy  or  flippant"  I  can  not  deny  myself  the  satis&ction 
of  quoting  the  folfowing  paragraphs  from  Thibaut : — 

*^  Music  has  one  particularly  dangerous  quality.  In  a  paintings  if 
there  is  a  limb  wrongly  drawn,  or  an  immoral  character,  the  correct 
eye  finds  at  once  a  reason  for  criticism,  or  modesty  turns  aside  Hie 
gaae,  at  least  in  the  presence  of  others.  But  into  music  can  creep 
every  thing  impure^  ^msmodic,  immoral ;  and  thus  the  whole  atten- 
tion may  be  unreservedly  bestowed  upon  what,  if  represented  by 
words  or  the  pencil,  would  for  decency's  sake  be  at  once  repelled. 
Hierefore  it  is  that  the  work  of  our  composers  and  musical  virtuosos 
is  easy.  Tendencies  to  nervous  weakness,  to  wildness,  extravagance, 
vulgar  pleasure,  afford  only  too  many  strings  which  easily  respond  to 

*  In  1861,  elcTen  ycara  after  tht  author*!  death,  the  third  edition  of  this  work  waa  pubUsbed. 
When  it  first  appeared,  in  1S25,  ita  interest  and  Talae  were  much  increased  to  me  bj  the  hcl 
that  ever  since  1804, 1  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  sunf ,  with  pore  minds  and  pure  voices, 
in  the  house  of  mj  late  father-in-law,  Chapel-maotar  Reichardt,  the  very  masterpieces  m 
much  praisco  hj  Thibaut,  of  Palestrina,  Leo,  Durante,  Hkndel,  Ae. 
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the  toacb,  and  even  the  connoiasear  often  has  to  listen  in  silence  to 
the  exclamation  of  "  Oh  how  beautiful  I"  for  very  shame,  because  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  reason  of  the  phrase  could  not  decently  be 
fully  stated.  And  if  the  public  is  played  well  into  such  habits  of 
vulgar  and  evil  preferences,  this  bad  taste,  once  confirmed,  will 
despotically  goverh  artists.** 

^  Plato  has  spoken  against  the  corrupting  tendency  of  music.  But 
what  would  he  say,  if  he  should  hear  the  musical  torments  that  we 
have  now-a-days  to  endure ;  the  compositions  botched  together  in  so 
many  unnatural  wiiys,  so  extravagant  in  softness,  in  wildness,  in 
amatery  expression,  and  yet  so  seldom  possessing  the  real  musical 
fire !" 

"In  music,  as  at  present  usually  employed  as  a  department  of 
culture,  we  find  eveiywhere  ornament,  a  mass  of  wonderful  diffi- 
culties, overloaded  decoration  instead  of  feeling  and  clearness ;  but 
very  little  material  for  encouragement  or  pleasure,  except  in  the  way 
of  gratifying  vanity  or  artistic  self-conceit  Thus  it  happens  that  our 
young  women,  as  soon  as  they  are  mistresses  of  a  home  where  they 
can  command  their  time,  joyfully  throw  all  the  so-called  *  scientifio 
compositions,'  which  they  have  learned,  to  the  winds." 

"  Music  only  shows  itself  divine  to  us,  when  it  carries  us  out  of 
ourselves  into  an  idealized  state  of  susceptibility.  A  musician  who 
can  not  accomplish  this  object  is  nothing  except  a  mere  mechanic,  or 
hod-carrier." 

"The  favorite  'effects*  are  for  the  most  part  only  evidences  of 
ignorance,  or  of  a  cowardly  desire  to  serve  and  please  every  body. 
Nature  does  not  proceed  by  leaps ;  and  healthy  feeling  does  not  stray 
about  at  random,  nor  proceed  to  extravagance.  The  favorite  sym- 
phonies, fantasias,  pot-pourris,  and  so  forth,  are  therefore  often  the 
most  ridiculous  things  in  the  world.  There  is  a  mysterious  introduc- 
tion ;  then  a  sudden  volley  of  explosions ;  then  an  equally  sudden 
silence ;  then  an  unexpected  waltz  movement ;  then,  under  the  natural 
excitement  of  such  a  passage,  an  equally  appropriate  transition  to  a 
profound  and  melancholy  movement;  then, all  at  once,  a  furious 
storm ;  out  of  the  very  bight  of  the  storm,  after  a  brief  pause  of  ex- 
pectation, a  passage  of  tight  and  &nciful  character ;  and  finally,  a  sort 
of  hurra,  which  brings  the  whole  piece  to  an  end,  with  a  great  shriek 
of  exulting  love.  It  is  true  that  such  stuff  pleases,  but  after  what 
manner  ?'• 

"  But  the  worst  evil  of  all  is,  that  tinder  this  fevorite  name  of 
'effect,'  the  most  destructive  poison  is  inculcated ;  namely,  this  very 
saiae  eon^lsive,  peirvertdd,  extravagant,  delusive,  crazy  folly,  which 
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Stirs  up  every  thing  evil  in  the  mind,  and  tends  to  the  ultimate  utter 
destruction  of  all  true  musical  sense." 

^If  many  of  our  virtuous  maidens  knew  what  it  is  that  they  so 
often  hear,  or  sing  and  play,  and  for  what  purpose  one  of  our  most 
fftvorite  performers  has  directly  and  most  cunningly  contrived  many 
of  his  compositions,  they  would  be  sickened  with  shame  and 
mortification/' 

"It  is  not  enough  to  astonish  with  agility  of  finger,  nor  with  exe- 
cuting in  a  wonderful  manner  what  amounts  to  nothing  at  all.  What 
should  be  done  is,  to  make  our  sense  of  hearing  a  medium  of  enrap- 
turing us,  without  regard  to  the  existence  of  mechanical  difficulties  in 
the  music  which  gives  the  delight.  It  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  in 
traveling  exhibitors  of  musical  skill,  that  in  order,  in  their  rapid 
transit  to  choose  what  shall  be  most  certain  to  produce  an  effect  on 
their  audience,  they  execute  their  most  extravagant  music,  and  almost 
nothing  else ;  for  in  like  manner  the  public  would  much  rather  see  a 
rope-dancer  stand  on  his  head,  than  to  see  him  represent  the  most 
ideally  beautiful  attitudes  by  easy  and  graceful  movements.  But  it  is 
a  bitterly  provoking  thing  that  everywhere  time,  money,  and  health, 
are  squandered  in  learning  what  is  empty  and  without  significance ; 
and  that  in  the  struggle  to  execute  capriccios,  the  art  of  executing 
simple  music  in  a  spirited,  tender,  and  song-like  manner,  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  There  is  but  one  encouraging  circumstance, 
namely :  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  childishness  and  caprice, 
these  tormenting  studies  are  usually  given  up  ;  and  that  those  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  learn  in  their  youth  affecting,  pleasing, 
elevating  melodies,  continue  to  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  them 
even  to  the  extremest  age.'' 

I  sincerely  hope  that  these  extracts  may  induce  some  who  may  not 
have  read  Thibauf  s  book,  to  peruse  it 

After  Thibaut,  one  of  the  most  useful  authors  in  this  department, 
is  Winterfeld,  who  devoted  fifty  years  of  persevering  labor  to  the 
attainment  of  the  most  distinguished  musical  culture  and  of  the  most 
comprehensive  historical  knowledge ;  and  whose  valuable  historical 
writings  have  thrown  new  light  upon  ancient  masters  and  master- 
pieces, some  of  them  entirely  forgotten ;  such  for  instance,  as  the 
talented  Eckard.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  with  a  few  exceptions  is  so  poor  in  productive  musical  com- 
posers, may  apply  all  its  powers  to  the  reproduction  of  those  ancient 
masterpieces,  and  to  their  adequate  execution. 

Y.  Pictorial  Art.     Drawing. 

We  have  already  laid  it  down,  that  girls  ought,  as  much  as  possible, 
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to  be  kept  from  hearing,  reading,  singing,  or  playing  any  thing  ngly 
or  bad.  To  these  we  add,  that  they  should  not  see  any  such  thing. 
It  is  no  doubt  impossible  to  preserre  them  entirely  from  it;  but  we 
should  not  fail  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  this  end. 

Thus,  we  should  never  have  in  the  house  any  ill-favored  or  ambigu- 
ous or  licentious  pictures ;  but  should  adorn  them,  so  far  as  our  cir- 
cumstances will  admit,  with  pure  and  beautiful  ones ;  such  as  will  by 
their  daily  presence  exert  a  quiet,  ennobling  influence  to  an  incalcula- 
ble extent  Parents  who  care  for  such  a  purpose,  should  spend  much 
of  the  money  which  they  lay  out  for  costly  furniture  to  adorn  their 
rooms,  for  those  much  nobler  decorations,  good  engravings  and 
lithographs. 

Children  are  very  early  given  picture-books,  in  examining  and 
illuminating  which,  they  find  an  absorbing  amusement  In  former 
times,  the  pictures  in  these  have  usually  been  extremely  ugly,  even  so 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  perceived  what  they  represented ;  although 
the  vivid  fancy  of  the  children  seemed  to  find  no  diflSeulty  in  decH 
phering  them.  But  at  the  present  time,  we  owe  heartfelt  thanks  to 
the  artists  of  Munich,  who  have  not  disdained  to  publish  beautiful 
picture-books.  These  contain  correct  and  vivid  representations  of 
beasts,  Alpine  scenery,  hunting,  trades,  heroic  scenes,  <fec. ;  and  the 
most  laughable  illustrations  of  stories,  like  M&nchhausen's  ^  Travels/* 
"  The  Father  J  Son  and  Am^  <fec  The  pictures  of  Richter  and  Pocoi 
are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  children ;  their  delightful,  innocent 
little  boys  and  girls;  Prince  Eugene  storming  Belgrade,  drinking 
Reutlinger  wine,  ^. 

If  there  are  any  remarkable  works  of  art  at  their  places  of  resi- 
dence, such  as  churches,  palaces,  galleries  of  paintings,  kc^  girls 
should  be  from  an  early  age  accustomed  to  find  pleasure  in  them.  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  how  deep  and  permanent  are  the  im- 
pressions which  works  of  art  make  upon  children's  minds.  Bom  in 
Worlitz,  where  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Dessau  are 
situated,  I  was,  while  a  boy,  there  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  the  castle 
and  other  buildings,  fine  pictures,  engravings  and  statues ;  and  now 
in  my  age,  they  all  yet  remain  vividly  before  my  mind.  And  this 
habitude  of  my  juvenile  years  was  in  the  nature  of  a  preparation  for 
my  subsequent  studies  of  the  more  important  galleries  of  pictures  and 
antiques. 

When  seeing  works  of  art  for  the  first  time  in  the  company  of 
girls,  it  is  best  to  avoid  most  carefully  giving  a  too  hasty  opinion  upon 
them.    A  silent  and  unaffected  examination  of  the  objects, 

*^  Forgetting  itself  and  the  world,  and  fiving  in  the  works  only,"  1 
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18  tbe  Goly  pfoper  laode  gf  oba^viiig  tbem ;  and  this  tdnuta  of  no 
intemiption.  All  h»v«  heard  that  affeoied  admiratioo  and  that  moat 
pompous  and  foolish  assmmption  of  critidsaiv  whi<^  ara  so  frequent 
in  picture  galleries.  Iiadiee  look  at  Raphael's  great  masterpiece 
withoMjt  either  love  or  devotion,  and  only  Icmg  enough  to  think  out 
some  opinion  upon  it,  wlHoh  shall  be  diametricaUj  opposed  to  that  of 
all  intelligent  judges,  and  thus  more  piquant ;  though  it  is  in  fiict, 
tK>th  stupid  and  stupidly  bold.  They  observe,  for  inscanoe,  ^^  That 
foot  is  quite  mis-drawn.  Is  tha)b  meant  fi>r  St.  John  ?  For  my  part  I 
liever  could  see  why  they  make  such  a  disturbance  about  BaphaeL 
I  think  Van  der  Werf  is  much  superior?"  I  aqa  not  exaggerating; 
such  opinions  are  really  heard. 

I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  old  and  young  should  all  be  silent 
about  the  works  of  art  which  they  see.  It  would  be  well  to  express 
without  restraint  the  6rst  impression  which  they  make  upon  the 
jmind.  But  to  give  a  critical  judgment  upon  them  is  quite  another 
thing.  The  sonnets  of  A.  W.  Schlegel,  descriiHng  works  of  great 
masters,  are  much  better  adapted  to  the  minds  of  girls,  than  critical 
judgments  upon  the  same  paintings.  The  lives  of  such  painters  as 
they  like  will  also  have  the  greatest  interest  for  them. 

In  discussing  music,  I  spoke  not  only  of  bearing,  but  of  pinging 
and  playing.  To  this  active  participation  in  music,  drawing  cor- 
responds in  art  Drawing,  as  practiced  by  girls  and  women,  com- 
monly consists  in  nothing  except  copying  pictures.  I  knew  a  young 
lady  to  occupy  a  whole  half  year  in  copying  one  landscape,  the 
original  of  which,  which  her  own  work  did  not  equal  in  value,  she 
could  have  bought  for  a  thaler.*  An  English  proverb  says, "  Time  is 
money.*'  This  lady — to  hazard  a  criticism  of  a  somewhat  unchivalrie 
nature — had  earned,  by  six  months'  labor  of  the  most  drudging  kind, 
almost  one  thaler.  But  this  time,  wasted  in  useless  mechanical  copy- 
ing, §he  could  certainly  have  expended  to  better  advantage  upon  her 
housekeeping,  her  children,  and  their  education. 

But  what  is  the  object  of  the  study  of  drawing  by  girls  ? 

First  of  all,  one  which  wijl  probably  be  little  valued  by  the  over- 
educated,  they  should  learo  to  draw  for  domestic  purposes.  They 
should  be  able  to  sketch  the  diair  which  she  wishes  the  cabinet- 
maker to  make ;  to  draw  for  the  mason  a  sufficient  plan  and  sketch 
of  a  cooking-apparatus  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  bnt  which  has 
been  proved  successful  elsewhere ;  and  so  on.  She  should  be  abl^  to 
draws  birds,  dogs,  riders,  houses,  kfn,,  for  the  children ;  who  will  take 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  observing  how  it  is  done,  ai^d  in  trying  to 
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draw  tlie  wme  thing,  or  others.  Girls  need  to  know  how  to  drav 
flowers  and  embroiderj  pattams ;  and,  if  they  hare  a  talent  for  il;,  to 
sketch  beautiful  landscapes,  or  buildiiigs,  when  txaireiing. 

Instruction  in  drawing  ooght,  according  to  ihfiM  views,  to  aim  a(t 
seouriag  to  the  pupil  the  habit  of  dearlj  and  oorrecUj  seeing,  and 
truly  and  elegantly  representing  what  she  sees ;  it  must  train  both 
eye  and  hand.  The  teacher  should  use  special  pains  with  drawing 
after  nature ;  and  should  treat  copying  rather  as  a  mere  technical 
practice.  Such  instruction,  and  abo%*e  aU  the  serious  and  careful 
study  of  the  works  of  great  masters,  will  train  girk  to  a  love  of  what 
is  beautiful  and  good,  and  to  a  dislike  of  what  is  ugly  and  bad.  Thia 
love  and  dislike  will  have  a  great  influence  even  upon  their  diuly 
domestic  life.  Their  eye,  well  trained,  will  instantly  detect  every- 
thing ioapprc^ate  or  tasteless,  and  e^erj  wrong  arrangement  about 
them ;  and  will  not  permit  them  to  rest  until  the  Cwlts  are  correoted* 

8.  Natural  sciences, 

I  have  already  discussed  the  modes  in  whicb  these  should  not  b^ 
taught,  which,  however,  are  unfortunately  those  most  commonly 
practiced.* 

Botany — if  the  term  does  not  too  strongly  imply  the  methods  ot 
the  schools,  and  the  masculine  mode  of  study"-^  peculiarly  adapted 
to  giiis.  Science,  I  have  already  observed,  seeks  principally  truth ; 
but  art)  beauty.  While  the  botanist  endeavors  to  establish  as  cor* 
reedy  and  completely  as  possible  the  idea  of  the  species  Roee,  the 
painter  tries  to  present  his  ideal  of  a  Sosa  centi/olta;  and  the  poet 
leads  us,  through  the  gardens  of  poetry,  to  roses  of  unimaginable 
beauty. 

It  will  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  girls  should  be  trained  nMieh 
more  in  the  artistes  direction  than  in  that  of  the  botanist  This  is 
indicated  by  their  own  tendency  to  paint  and  embroider  flowers.  It 
seems  quite  unnatural  to  every  man  of  plain  sense,  to  see  teachers  of 
girls,  with  a  pedantic  and  wooden  stifihess  which  makes  them  look  as 
if  they  thought  nobody  but  themselves  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  pulling  roses  and  lilies  to  pieces,  even  to  their  most 
minute  parts,  and  making  their  pupils  describe  them  in  the  technical 
terms  of  the  botanist.  Girls  ought  not  to  look  at  flowers  with  the 
destroying  eyes  of  the  botanist,  armed  with  his  microscope,  but  with 
the  eyes  of  a  sensitive  flower-painter.  It  Is  that  love  of  flowers 
which  makes  girls  culti\*ate  them  carefully,  and  watch  their  growth: 
from  germination  to  seed-gathering,  which  is  delightful. 

Similar  to  this  love  of  flowers,  is  a  girFs  kindly  cherishing  of 
domestic  animals ;  lambs,  fowls,  doves.    And  here,  in  like  manner^ 

**  America  Jmrmmt  ^  Bdmmtim,"  VoL  VHI^  p  123. 
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tbej  should  not  be  oonfined  to  descriptioiift  of  genera  and  species,  but 
should  acquire  a  detailed  personal  knowledge  of  all  these  animals,  their 
peculiarities  and  hamlj  habits*  Caged  birds  in  towns,  however  care- 
fully cherished,  are  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  domestic  animals  of 
the  country,  and  the  ftee  nightingales  and  finches  and  larks  of  the 
woods  and  fields. 

The  sober,  strict,  and  mathematically  governed  realm  of  the 
mineral  kingdom  may  at  first  seem  quite  unadapted  to  girls.  But  we 
ibrget  that  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  precious  stones  are  the  delight 
of  their  eyes ;  and  that  work  in  metal  also  pleases  them,  not  only  by 
beauty  of  form,  but  by  the  attractive  brilliancy  of  the  substance  of 
the  metal  itself. 

9.  Instruction  in  history,* 

History  is  taught,  as  we  have  seen,  even  in  educational  institutions 
for  men,  on  very  different  principles ;  and  it  will  be  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  come  to  a  general  agreement  upon  the  mode  most  proper  for 
teaching  it  to  girls.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  lower  the  dignity*  of 
history,  by  making  it  the  subject  of  a  mere  leisure  conversation ;  and 
also,  to  avoid  all  that  pedantic  character  so  repulsive  to  the  feminine 
character.  A  course  of  historical  instruction  which  treats  with  equal 
indifference  of  all  people's  and  all  periods,  carries  the  pupil  straight 
on  through  thick  and  thin,  and  then  at  the  end  requires  that  all  this 
waste  stuff  shall  be  preserved  in  the  memory,  is  out  of  the  question 
for  girls,  and  indeed  for  boys  either.  But  further :  while  every  man 
who  pursues  any  of  the  more  elevated  callings,  must  possess  just  such 
a  thoroughly  impressed  knowledge  of  the  career  of  the  most  im- 
portant nations,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  require  the  same  of  a 
woman.  To  represent  the  different  characters  of  the  three  chief 
periods  of  the  Peloponnessian  war,  may  be  a  very  proper  subject  for 
an  examination  for  a  doctor's  degree,  and  might  not  be  too.  difficult 
for  the  graduating  examination  of  a  gymnasium,  but  as  a  theme 
for  a  composition  by  a  girl,  it  is  an  absurdity.  And  this  is  not  a 
mere  imaginary  example ;  it  is  a  case  which  actually  occurred  in  a 
German  institution  for  girls,  not  long  ago. 

Such  preposterous  conduct  would  rather  tend  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent nan  inclined  to  exclude  the  study  of  history  altogether  from  the 
education  of  girls.  At  least,  he  would  be  quite  ready  to  subscribe  to 
the  general  views  of  Immanuel  Kant,  one  of  the  closest  German 
thinkers  on  female  education,  who  says :  ^  Never  a  cold  and  specula- 
tive instruction ;  always  cultivation  of  the  susceptibilities ;  and  this 

*  On  in8tnicii*n  in  f eofnphj  I  refer  to  the  previoui  chapter  under  that  title ;  which  ap 
pHea  both  to  boja  and  firla,  with  a  few  eaailx  dlatingoiahed  exeeptiona.    Vol.  Vin.,  p.  111. 
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as  &r  as  possible  in  a  mode  adapted  to  the  characteristics  of  the  sex. 
Such  a  kind  of  instniction  is  rare,  because  it  requires  talent,  experi- 
ence, and  a  heart  full  of  feeling;  but  women  may  well  dispense  with 
every  other  kind." 

Whatever  diffidrenoes  of  opinion  may  prevail  respecting  what  edu- 
cation is  appropriate  for  the  female  sex,  it  will  certainly  be  admitted 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  susceptibilities,  of  the  feelings,  of  the  sense 
of  what  is  great  and  noble,  should  be  the  end  proposed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  girls ;  and  not  cramming  the  memory.  Tbey  receive  no 
advantage  from  mere  forced  impressions  on  the  memory.  It  would 
be  much  better  to  restrict  the  matters  to  be  learned  by  rote,  to  some 
twelve  or  twenty  names  and  dates,  between  which  all  the  remaining 
historical  knowledge  acquired  might  arrange  itself  as  if  between 
boundary  stones.  An  error  in  chronology  would  make  a  much  bet- 
ter appearance  in  a  modest  and  retiring  girl,  than  would  the  least 
appearance  of  an  assumption  of  historical  learning. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  communicating  the  historical  knowl- 
edge which,  according  to  the  foregoing  views,  is  proper  for  female  edu- 
cation, it  would  be  very  easy  to  decide  what  it  should  be,  if  the 
talent  for  judicious,  true  and  vivid  narration  were  actually  so  general 
as  it  would  seem  to  be,  by  the  tenor  of  many  school  programmes  and 
similar  writings.  But  as  a  thorough  investigation  will  show  that  the 
case  is  quite  otherwise,  it  will  be  well  to  fix  upon  a  few  books  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  of  instruction.  What  has  already  been  said  will 
sufficiently  indicate  that  universal  histories  and  coropends  should  not 
be  of  this  number.  However  excellent  they  may  be— and  we  have 
some  excellent  ones — the  method  which  they  follow  is  not  adapted  to 
girls. 

Biblical  history,  and  its  collateral  studies,  pertain  to  religious  in- 
struction. Of  the  other  departments  of  history,  the  German  history 
should  occupy  the  first  rank,  and  Greek  and  Roman  the  second.  As 
for  a  German  history  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  no  such  exists  either  for  men  or  women.  The  larger 
work  of  Eohlrausch  gives  a  lively  and  vivid  general  view  of  it.  For 
Greece  and  Rome,  I  would  recommend  the  appropriate  portions  of  K. 
L.  Roth's  ^Compendicui  Fieto."*  And  in  connection  with  both, 
appropriate  portions  from  our  most  eminent  historians  should  be  read. 
For  the  roost  ancient  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Hindoos,  Persians,  very 
litUe  time  will  suffice.  And  in  like  manner  the  subject  of  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology  should  be  restricted  to  the  most  indispensable 
portions.    The  Greek  legends  may  be  learned  from  Gustav  SchwaVs 
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veil-known  work.  After  fhifli  tbqr  would  listen  with  intereet  te 
Homer,  bo  £»  as  he  k  tuitaUe  for  Aem.  And  tliej  migkt  some- 
what in  the  same  way  be  made  acquainted  wkh  oar  own  27ibdun§m 
Lied, 

It  is  of  course  of  the  greatest  sernos  to  yonng  girfs,  to  be  famfliar 
with  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  ehief  models  of  female  exoellenee. 
But  if  they  should  be  bo  unlortunate  as  to  become  influenced  by  the 
excessive  compliments  which  many  welUmMot  books  on  these  subjeots 
are  accustomed  to  heap  upon  the  female  aes,  the  benefit  derived  wilt 
be  less. 

10.  Manual  labor. 

A  child  should  never  be  entirely  unemployed,  even  during  the  first 
five  or  six  years  of  its  life.  As  long  as  a  little  girl  keeps  herself  busy 
in  her  various  plays,  with  her  dolls,  in  k>oking  at  pictures,  in  running 
about,  ^.,  so  that  she  is  never  without  occupation,  and  does  not  say 
^  I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  so  long  she  should  be  allowed  to  play 
just  as  die  pleases,  except  that  she  should  be  prevented  from  playing 
such  games  as  may  be  dangerous  either  to  body  or  mind.  But  as 
soon  as  the  mother  observes  that  continual  play  is  no  lunger  satis* 
factory  to  the  little  girl,  that  she  is  sometimes  at  a  loss  for  occupation, 
she  must  contrive  all  manner  of  little  occupations  for  her,  to  prevent 
any  such  vacant  moments.  She  might  give  her  a  horse-hair  and  some 
beads,  not  too  small,  and  of  various  colors,  and  show  her  how  to  string 
them ;  or  she  may  draw  on  a  card  a  star  or  a  cross  in  pencil,  then 
pierce  the  pattern  with  holes  with  an  embroidering  needle,  and  show 
the  child  how  to  sew  through  them  with  different  colored  threads. 
Such  easy  kinds  of  work,  of  which  there  are  many,  and  which  per- 
mit the  children  to  see  clearly  what  they  are  doing,  afford  them  far 
more  pleasure  from  their  industry  than  mere  knitting,  which  is  com- 
monly the  first  thing  taught,  and  which  soon  wears  out  children's 
patience,  and  hurts  their  little  fingers.  It  will  be  better  to  let  die 
knitting  wait  a  little  longer,  until  such  other  occupations  as  those  just 
mentioned  have  somewhat  developed  the  habit  of  industry.  These 
occupations,  it  is  true,  do  not  produce  any  valuable  result ;  they  only 
keep  the  little  ones  employed. 

All  girls,  of  whatever  condition,  should  learn  knitting  and  sewing. 
When  a  little  older,  they  should  be  taught  to  sew  all  sorts  of  linen 
with  entire  neatness,  and  to  knit  their  own  stockings  well.  If  girls 
gain  skill  in  these  sorts  of  work,  they  will  by  that  means  become 
capable  of  artistic  and  ornamental  kinds  of  work,  which  they  should 
however  be  only  permitted  to  practice  in  the  intervals  of  their 
ordinary  domestic  labor,  and  as  a  reward  for  industry.     It  will  be 
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fottod  that  girls  will  take  mucji  mpre  interest  in  learning  bow  to  do 
ornamental  work^  when  it  is  allowed  them  as  a  recreation  from  their 
regular  sewing,  than  when  it  is  required  of  them. 

jN^o  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  time  of  beginning  to 
teftch  handiwork  to  little  girls ;  because  they  develop  so  differenU j. 
But  to  go  without  learning  to  sew  and  knit  should  be  as  much  out  of 
the  question  as  to  omit  learning  to  read. 

If  a  girl  should  appear  to  be  destitute  of  any  natural  liking  for 
female  handiwork,  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  teach  her  to  4ike 
it  hy  showing  her  how  to  make  clothes  for  her  dolls,  and  aflerwarda 
by  employing  her  in  making  them  for  the  poor.  Poor  children  might 
be  brought  to  her,  or  she  might  be  told  of  such  who  need  clothes, 
and  she  might  be  made  to  understand  that  by  making  the  necessary 
effort,  she  might  help  them.  Then  her  mother  might  cut  up  old 
shirts  and  other  garments,  and  let  her  daughter  help  make  them  up 
into  others  for  the  poor  children.  She  might  also  teach  her  to  knii 
stockings  for  the  little  feet  which  she  sees  naked. 

As  another  means  of  giving  a  little  girl  a  taste  for  sewing  and 
knitting,  she  might  be  influenced  by  a  wish  to  prepare  something 
pretty  for  a  birthday  present  to  her  father.  If  the  plan  suoceedsy 
pains  must  be  taken  to  keep  up  her  satisfaction  in  work  of  the  kind,  es- 
pecially by  taking  advantage  of  any  further  occasions.  In  such  manage^ 
ment,  each  child  must  be  influenced  as  its  peculiarities  may  require. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  girls  should  acquire  enough  skill  in 
work  of  an  artistic  kind,  to  be  able  to  do  whatever  pertains  to  the 
tasteful  adornment  of  a  room  or  a  dress;  but  such  work  should  not 
consume  too  much  time  or  money ;  and  must  not  be  pushed  to  too 
high  a  degree  of  artistic  accomplishment.  It  has  often  grieved  me 
to  see  a  poor  child  straining  its  eyes  and  sitting  bent  over  its  em* 
broidering,  to  work  with  her  needle  a  little  landscape  or  a  picture  of 
the  Madonna,  of  which  a  much  bett^  copperplate  could  be  bought 
for  less  money  than  the  silk  cost  for  the  embroidering.  And  my 
feelings  have  been  the  same  to  see  girls  working  long  and  hard  with 
a  crochet  or  netting  needle,  to  make  a  few  yards  of  lace  which  could 
be  bought  much  cheaper  and  prettier  at  the  shop. 

It  is  very  useful  to  have  girls  learn  to  make  their  own  clothes,  if 
only  that  they  may  afterwards  be  able  to  teach  others  to  do  so. 

I  have  already  stated  how  a  more  intellectual  employment  may 
very  well  be  combined  with  such  mechanical  work. 

U.   EDUCATION  or  GIKU  IN  TBB  COUNTRY. — IDUCATIONAL  IN8TITUTI0NI  FOR  OfRLf. 

What  has  been  said  tfaui  fur,  has  had  reference  principally  to  fami- 
lies living  in  a  city.    The  condition  of  families  in  the  country  is  veiy 
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different  A  teacher  competent  to  instruct  little  girls  in  their  ele- 
mentary studies  can  be  found  in  almost  every  village ;  but  there  is 
more  than  one  reason  against  sending  girls  to  a  village  school. 

J£  a  mother  is  at  the  head  of  a  very  large  country  household, 
without  servants  enough  to  enable  her  to  find  time  to  instruct  her 
daughters,  or  if  she  is  actually  not  competent  to  the  task,  I  would 
advise  her  to  take  into  her  house  some  educated  German  young 
woman,  as  her  assistant  in  the  education  of  her  daughters.  But  even 
then  she  is,  as  a  mother,  bound  to  take  as  large  a  part  in  the  work  as 
18  possible.  In  a  very  respectable  family  known  to  me,  such  a  Ger- 
man governess  was  at  the  same  time  trained  by  the  mother  to  the 
duties  of  a  mistress  of  a  household  ;  and  was,  indeed,  on  the  footing 
rather  of  an  oldest  daughter  than  of  a  governess. 

It  is  always  better,  unless  there  is  some  absolute  necessity  in  the 
case,  to  employ  such  a  female  assistant  at  home,  than  to  send  daugh- 
ters to  girls'  schools;  which  takes  them  away  from  the  domestic 
circle  where  God  meant  them  to  live,  and  out  of  the  sight  of  their 
parents.  I  may  repeat  here  what  I  said  in  regard  to  infant  schools : 
'^  The  bond  of  affection  which  connects  the  members  of  a  family  is  at 
the  present  time  continually  slackening.  Father,  mother,  children, 
each  have  their  own  views,  and  follow  their  own  paths.  Every  thing 
which  aids  in  this  unfortunate  dissolution  and  scattering  of  families 
should  be  carefully  avoided.'' 

I  shall  be  asked.  Do  you  then  reject  all  schools  for  girls  ?  No ;  it 
is  unfortunately  true  in  too  many  cases  that  a  substitute  for  home 
education  must  be  had ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
to  intrust  a  daughter  to  such  an  institution.  And  any  one  having  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  such  a  necessity  will  be  ready  to  thank 
God  for  the  existence  of  those  noble  women  who  are  willing  to  devote 
their  whole  lives  to  the  laborious  task  of,  as  far  as  possible,  filling  the 
place  of  th^ir  mothers  to  orphaned  daughters.  There  is  a  like  neces- 
sity where  the  mother  is  very  ill  and  suffering,  or  disordered  in  mind, 
and  the  daughters  not  gprown  up.  In  such  cases.  Christian  institu- 
tions for  the  poor  lost  children  are  of  infinite  advantage.  By  this  I 
mean,  institutions  so  penetrated  and  sanctified  by  Christianity  as 
every  household  ought  to  be ;  without  misusing  their  religion  merely 
as  a  signboard,  or  teaching  their  pupils  a  gloomy  seriousness  of 
demeanor  and  pietistic  habits  of  speech,  as  if  these  were  the  signs  of 
trup  faith.* 

While  therefore  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  necessity  and  the 

»8ach  an  Inftitation  it  th«  welMcnown  tod  excellent  one  of  my  detf  friend,  Aafuete  Tetch> 
Ber,  at  Waldenburgt  in  SUeela. 
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blessing  of  good  schools  for  girls,  as  a  substitute  for  home  education, 
I  must  still  repeat — 

'^Onlj  so  far  would  we  adhere  strictlj  to  principles  and  rules, 
especially  the  fundamental  laws  of  divine  and  human  order,  as  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  becoming  so  estranged  from  them  and  accustomed 
to  our  substitutes  as  at  last  to  think  these  absolutely  right.  We 
would  rather  use  all  possible  means  to  aid  in  re-establishing  those 
ancient  and  obsolete  laws,  and  a  pious  and  honorable  family  life." 

X.    RBORSATIONI. 

When  I  wished  that  every  mother  might  devote  as  much  of  her 
Ume  as  possible  to  occupations  with  her  daughters,  I  could  not  of 
course  include  those  ladies  who  are  accustomed  to  spend  their  morn- 
ings in  making  and  receiving  visits,  and  several  times  a  week  to  attend 
tea-parties  and  other  such  assemblies ;  so  that  regard  must  be  had 
not  only  to  the  time  consumed  in  these  employments,  but  to  that  ex- 
pended in  the  toilette  (I  designedly  use  the  French  terra). 

Such  a  mother  wastes  the  hours  which  would  be  pleasantest  and 
most  valuable  for  her  children ;  and  her  evening  amusements  even 
prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  day  by  the  whole  &mily  together, 
parents,  children  and  servants,  by  a  short  and  simple  &mily  prayer. 
While  their  mother  is  away  at  her  evening  parties,  the  little  children 
have  to  be  put  to  bed  by  strangers*  hands ;  although  it  is  eminently 
the  mother^s  duty  to  hear  them  say  their  prayers  and  to  give  them  a 
last  blessing  before  they  go  to  sleep.  And  the  older  children  lose 
their  pleasantest  evening  hours ;  which  their  mother  could  spend  mora 
quietly  and  uninterruptedly  among  them,  than  any  others  of  the 
day. 

Accordingly,  the  plan  of  bringing  up  children,  which  we  are  sug- 
gesting, would  require  the  sacrifice  of  such  amusements  as  these ;  but 
not  that  of  the  best  kind  of  social  enjoyment,  which  is  certainly  to  be 
found  in  a  happy  family  life.  The  little  children  should,  at  least  in 
the  winter,  go  to  bed  at  six  o'clock ;  and  the  other  girls  should,  until 
they  have  grown  up,  go  to  bed  at  eight,  and  get  up  early.  Then  the 
parents  and  their  grown-up  children  will  have  the  whole  evening  foi 
that  relaxation  from  their  day's  labors,  which  is  quite  necessary ;  and 
they  may  either  spend  it  at  home  with  any  friends  who  come  to  see 
them,  or  in  visiting  the  families  of  other  friends.  This  is  the  time 
for  conversation,  music  and  reading.  The  father  may  read  aloud  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  Groethe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare,  ^c;  and 
particularly  such  as  the  girls  ought  not  to  read  for  themselves,  because 
they  contain  passages  which  should  be  omitted. 
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-  For  a  mother  who  spends  the  whole  day  in  her  sacred  and  often 
faUguing  duty,  such  an  interval  of  relaxation  is  not  only  permisuble^ 
but  necessary.  If  she  works  and  cares  and  labors  straight  on  until 
she  goes  to  sleep,  she  can  not  wake  up  next  morning  refreshed  and 
cheerful  and  ready  to  return  to  her  work.  This  can  only  be  possible 
by  means  of  such  an  interruption  in  her  houts  of  labor.  A  housewife 
who  labors  without  any  interval,  who  has  no  free  hours  for  intellectual 
pleadure  or  friendly  intercourse,  becomes  »  mere  drudge,  and  will 
soon  be  incapable  of  any  vivid  mental  influence  upon  her  daughters. 

Every  winter's  day  should  also  hare  its  evening  relaxation ;  which 
may  in  spring  and  summer  include  walks,  in  which  the  whole  family 
should  take  part 

Besides  these  modes  of  enjoyment  and  intercourse,  the  mother  may, 
as  soon  as  she  is  no  longer  kept  at  home  by  little  children,  visit  with 
her  family  pleasant  localities  and  cities  rich  in  works  of  art.  They 
will  return,  rich  in  mental  pictures  and  pleasant  experiences,  mentally 
strengthened  and  stimulated ;  and  will  afterwards  often  and  with 
pleasure  look  back  to  these  delightful  days. 

8uoh  a  family  life  as  I  have  depicted,  is  so  beautiful  and  so  rich  in 
true  and  innocent  pleasure — pleasure  which  so  many  seek  in  vain  by 
means  of  diversions  incessant  and  restless,  unsatisfactory  and  often  at 
variance  with  pure  morality — that  it  most  bountifully  rewards  the 
care  and  pains  of  a  conscientious  mother. 

XI.    CONCLUSION. 

The  subject  thus  far  discussed  has  forced  me  to  go  into  the  examinar 
tion  of  many  details.  But  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  discuss  all  of 
them.  If  twice  as  many  had  been  mentioned,  any  experienced 
mother  could  suggest  many  points  which  still  required  explanation. 
But  it  has  been  seen  that  these  details  had  not  always  been  classified 
by  any  system,  and  their  single  cases  brought  together  under  general 
rules ;  and  indeed,  that  mothers,  for  whom  the  discussion  is  designed, 
do  not  find  satisfaction  in  general  rules  and  universal  principles,  but 
wiknt  advice  for  particular  cases. 

I  shall  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject  with  which  I  began,  namely, 
fiunily  life. 

In  these  present  sorrowful  tiroes,  we  look  about  on  all  sides  for 
help  and  salvation  from  our  condition  of  moral  and  political  corrup* 
tion.  Many  are  seeking  such  help,  especially  in  reforms  and  renova- 
tions of  church  and  state  ;  and  are  hoping  that  the  regeneration  of 
these  two,  may  bring  new  life,  blessing,  and  health,  to  all  the  lesser 
spheres  of  life  which  they  include.    But  my  own  belief,  on  the  con 
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trary,  is,  tbaft  it  is  from  the  smallest  of  all  these  spheres,  the  family, 
that  new  life,  blessing  and  health,  must  come,  to  church  and  state ; 
that  both  state  and  church,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  forms  of  their 
organization,  must  be  mere  forms,  quite  empty,  or  at  most  imper- 
fectly filled  out,  as  long  as  the  families  which  constitute  them  remain 
corrupt. 

Nor  can  such  families  themselves,  such  unhealthy  and  corrupt 
members  of  state  and  church,  reach  a  condition  of  real  prosperity, 
until  they  rid  themselves  of  the  same  corruption ;  and  least  of  all, 
can  good  results  be  hoped  for,  if  that  corruption  still  remains,  from 
the  education  of  girls,  which  is  a  matter  so  entirely  included  in  and 
depending  upon  the  family. 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  me,  as  upon  every  one  who  under- 
takes to  write  upon  female  education,  to  state  openly  and  truthfully 
the  darker  side  of  our  family  life;  and  to  give  the  best  advice  in  my 
power,  for  its  improvement. 

I  know  well,  and  feel  deeply  how  great  a  responsibility  rests  upon 
him  who  dares  to  give  counsel  about  education.  A  woe  is  denounced 
upon  him  who  offends  even  one  of  the  little  ones.  May  such  offense 
be  far  from  this  book,  and  may  it  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the 
young. 

And  finally ;  it  is  my  most  heartfelt  desire  that  God  may  grant 
that  Christian  purity  and  piety,  the  training  of  children  "  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord/'  and  with  these  the  peace  of 
God  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  may  return  to  the  homes  of  both 
high  and  low. 
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It  is  an  oTidence  ot  the  corruption  or  of  the  OTer>refinement  of  female 
education,  that  far  more  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  art  of  outwardly  pleas- 
ing, than  upon  the  cultiration  of  inward  good  qualities. 

Thus  wo  sec  young  women  at  great  pains  to  adorn  themselves,  wher-' 
ever  they  have  an  opportunity  to  be  seen;  but  all  the  careful  order  and 
neatness  of  their  costume  is  mere  artifice;  and  not  an  expression  of  their 
actual  character 

They  learn  dancing  and  music,  foreign  languages^  all  to  make  an  iin« 
pression  on  strangers  in  society;  to  excite  astonishment;  but  to  establish. 
and  mamtam  unity  and  love  amongst  all  the  members  of  a  household,  by 
humility,  courtesy,  childlike  attachment,  judicious  treatment  of  servants, 
a  kind  indulgence  to  the  weakness  of  others,  and  encouragement  to  doing 
good,  is  an  art  unknown  to  them. 

They  read  books,  study  works  of  art,  attend  plays,  chatter  about  sci- 
entific affairs,  and  know  how  to  be  witty  and  to  say  cutting  things;  bat 
in  their  own  homes  to  comfort  those  who  suffer,  to  make  up  for  deficien- 
cies, to  be  content  with  a  little,  to  do  nothing  for  themselves  and  all  for 
others,  and  quietly  but  efficiently,  voluntarily,  without  bustle,  to  give  new 
attractions  to  the  uniformity  of  the  quiet  life  of  home,  the  art  of  doins 
this  is  unknown  to  them.  And  yd  it  is  here  that  their  true  sphere  of 
greatness  lies. 

In  learning,  wit,  artistic  knowledge,  in  everything  which  is  the  business 
of  a  man,  man  can  surpass  her. 

The  more  a  woman  departs  from  that  sphere  of  activity  which  nature 
has  designed  for  her,  to  shine  upon  the  theatre  of  masculine  action,  so 
much  the  more  does  she  lose  her  natural  grace,  and  become  intellectually 
ugly.  ZSCUOKKB. 

For  scientific  education,  so  far  as  this  belongs  to  girls,  instruction  by  %. 
man  is  best  For  how  entirely  different,  how  much  clearer  and  deeper 
are  the  perceptions  of  the  masculine  mind  1 

The  delicate  feminine  feelings  can  be  developed  only  in  a  woman. 

All  girls  taught  among  boys  by  men,  retain  all  their  lives  more  or  lees 
of  an  unwomanly  character. 

Women  who  grow  up  under  the  care  of  women  only,  as  in  convents, 
or  in  very  large  boarding-schools,  are  liable  to  pass  entirely  under  the  do- 
minion of  feminine  littleness,  ih)m  which  they  never  escape. 

Men  who  live  long,  or  always,  without  the  beneficial  influence  of  th» 
female  sex,  are  punished  for  it  by  the  infliction  of  tbe  moet  wretched  pedr- 
antry.    This  is  the  revenge  of  insulted  natoa 

Carounb  Rudolphl 

Awakened  from  this  dream, 
What  is  left  to  me  of  this  angel? 
A  stronj*  mind  in  a  weak  body ; 
A  hybrid  between  man  and  woman ; 
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tilftble  impressions,  which  maj  weaken  the  influenoe  of  tlie  family  on  the 

supposition.  SOBLEIERMACHER. 

Errors  and  failures  in  the  education  of  girls  can  only  be  made  up  for 
with  great  difficulty. 

The  independent  power  of  the  masculine  mind  can  regain  its  purity, 
after  error ;  but  the  more  sensitive  and  plant-like  nature  of  girls  loses  its 
proper  growth  forever  by  one  iiyury. 

Hence  arises  the  educational  rule,  with  boys  to  seek  to  strengthen  their 
power  of  independent  exertion  for  the  struggle  with  the  world ;  but  with 
girls,  to  preserve  their  susceptible  natures  Irom  evil  impressions,  and  the 
pure  tone  of  their  minds  from  being  untuned. 

Therefore  fathers  and  educators  should  avoid  all  coarseness,  harshness 
and  rudeness  in  the  presence  of  female  pupils ;  and  to  give  no  shocks  to 
those  feelings  which  pertain  to  the  department  of  exterior  observances,  in 
which  it  is  the  special  privilege  of  the  female  sex  to  govern,  and  to  exer- 
cise a  very  stringent  dominion.  Baur. 

For  house  and  family,  the  husband  is  everything. 

But  within  the  house,  within  the  family,  the  wife  is  all ;  she  is  the 
inspiring,  embellishing  and  controlling  power. 

Man  acts  in  the  outer  world. 

But  for  woman,  the  representation  of  that  world  on  the  stage  is  a  recre- 
ati<m  in  her  moments  of  leisure. 

Honke  is  the  central  point  for  all  the  exertions  of  the  man,  how  various 
soever  in  direction ;  for  home  he  traverses,  searches,  conquers,  all  the 
world. 

But  the  wife  rules  by  goodness  over  the  sanctuary  for  which  man  has 
eiDerted  his  powers ;  she  is  the  economical  preserver  of  the  treasures 
whidi  he  earns. 

Man,  surrounded  in  the  outer  world  by  decdt  and  hatred,  <^en  forced 
by  circumstances  to  conceal  his  real  nature  and  to  seem  other  than  he  is, 
finds  again  in  the  love  and  naturalness  of  woman,  hims^  and  his  own 
natural  character. 

Naturalness  is  woman^s  most  beautiful  ornament 

Upon  this  depends  her  wise  attractiveness,  and  her  tender  love  of  fiunily 
Ufe. 

Everything  assumed,  forced,  artificial,  displeases ;  is  dead  outside  paint ; 
and  indicates  that  something  disgusting  is  behind  it 

As  the  child  pleases  by  innocence  and  truthfulness,  so  does  the  maiden, 
the  wife,  the  matron,  by  simple,  modest,  loving,  cheerful,  childlikeness. 

Though  her  exterior  changes,  yet  her  soul  shall  preserve  everlasting 
3wuth. 

Nature  has  taught  her  to  love ;  has  iangfat  her  the  duties  of  wife  and 
of  mother. 

She  will  always  remain  a  true  pupil  of  nature,  down  to  the  latest  times. 

What  is  foreign  to  her  real  destiny,  she  must  remove  as  unnatural. 

But  it  is  the  chief  fault  of  female  education,  that  girls  are  even  more 
than  boys,  educated  to  untruthfulness,  pretences,  and  dissimulation. 

We  seek  to  root  out  of  them  the  natural,  unpretending  simplicity  and 
loftiness  of  their  innocence,  and  to  supply  its  place  with  a  feigned  nature^ 

ZSCHOKKJB. 

Loveliness  belongs  to  women. 

Even  its  bodily  manifestation  is  the  glory  of  womanhood. 

Only  the  delicate  mental  character  of  woman  can  cherish  the  feelings, 
impulses  and  tendencies,  which  exist  in  her,  and  the  beautiful  appropiiato- 
ness  of  the  numerous  phases  oi  her  character;   and  only  her  delicate 
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[TnuMbted  from  Di6gUrw«g*t  MTVodkcrt*  Quid*  "  fcr  tlie  Amerlean  MouxtuX  of  BdaeatMn.) 


**  UviOLx>in>  h  thtt  wtfAB.  only  to  the  observing  mind ;  the  only  Avenues  to  the 
mind  tie  the  senses."  L.  FsuxiSAon. 

Basedow  and  voir  Roottow,  in  the  \i»t  third  of  the  last  isentury^ 
eontemplated  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  German  people  in  re- 
gard to  their  intelleetaal  development,  and  were  led  to  ascribe  one  6t 
its  causes  to  the  low  state  of  the  ptoblic  schools.  These  philanthropic 
men  earnestly  endeavored  to  devise  some  method  for  ameliorating  a 
Condition  so  fraught,  on  every  hand,  with  lamentable  consequences. 
Rochow  asked  himself  the  qoestions,  "  Why  are  the  common  people 
80  frequently  imposed  upon  by  quacks,  pettifoggers,  and  other  de- 
signing men  into  whose  hands  they  fall  ?  Why  is  it  that  they  injure 
themselves  by  false  measures,  that  they  are  so  indifferent  to  the  best 
advice,  and  seem  unable  to  comprehend  the  disinterested  counsel  of 
Aeir  supeHors  ?  Why  do  they  give  credence  to  supernatural  influ- 
ences, ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  superstition  in  general  ?^'  These  ques- 
tions, which  have  certainly  occupied  the  attention  of  every  philan- 
thropist, only  in  an  altered  color  or  form,  according  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  can  not  be  solved  on  the  principle  of  self-love — that 
impulse  of  self-preservation  in  the  prevalent  disposition  of  the  human 
heart  toward  bettering  its  own  condition.  Rochow  believed  that  they 
might  be  explained  through  stupidity  and  the  absence  of  judgment 
among  the  people,  or,  in  other  words,  through  the  deficiency  of  all 
true  illumination  and  development  of  the  understanding.  If  he 
would  therefore  improve  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
people,  he  must  bring  some  remedy  to  bear  on  this  cancerous  evil. 
The  same  sagacity  which  enabled  him  to  probe  and  measure  it,  pro- 
vided the  means  for  its  medication.  This  was  nothing  less  than 
briuging  the  vivifying  Influence  of  truth,  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
intellectual  fisoulties  of  every  mind,  by  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  masses.  No  one  who  understands  the  condition  of 
the  German  people  at  the  close  of  the  seven  year's  war,  can  mistake 
the  beneficence  of  this  effort  and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  that  age. 
Ill  contrast  with  the  former  superstition  and  prejudice,  mental  ilia- 
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mlDation* — this  attractive  and  intrinsic  idea — ^became  the  watchword 
of  the  patriots  of  that  time,  and  the  standard  under  which  all,  who 
sympathized  with  the  movement,  enrolled  themselves.  Basedowf  in 
his  active  inspiring  nature,  became  the  principal  leader  of  all  those 
who  desired  to  exterminate  the  very  root  of  the  old  evil,  by  bringing 
the  rising  generation  under  the  influence  of  mental  culture.  Large 
sums  of  money  flowed  in  from  all  sides,  proving  that  his  effort  coin- 
cided with  the  tendency  of  his  noble  ootemporaries.  To  enlighten 
mankind  in  the  proper  and  original  meaning  of  the  term — to  lead 
them  to  a  clear  insight  into  their  condition  and  to  the  comprehension 
of  their  destiny — to  make  them  thinking,  sensible  beings,  has  ever 
been,  and  will  ever  be,  one  of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  soul.  The 
possible  or  really  false  or  one-sided  tendencies  which  such  an  effort 
can  attain,  are  not  to  be  considered.  We  view  it  in  its  natural  light 
and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  the  age ;  and  we  must 
rejoice  in  the  salutary  and  blessed  results,  which  we  can  better  appre- 
ciate, when  we  compare  the  present  state  of  the  German  people  with 
their  condition  fifty  or  seventy  years  ago ;  and  comprehend  the  im- 
proved condition  of  our  public  schools,  through  these  insights  and 
efforts. 

The  methodical  culture  of  the  understanding  from  the  elementary 
school  upwards  was  the  object  toward  which  these  men  directed  their 
efforts.  This  they  sought  to  accomplish  by  mental  exercises,  which 
at  a  later  date  were  sometimes  called  pure  or  direct  exercMes  to  de- 
note that  their  special  aim  was  the  unfolding  of  the  thinking  facul- 
ties, regardless  of  the  possible  profit  in  material  knowledge ;  the  latter 
being  considered,  at  least,  a  secondary,  if  not  quite  an  indifferent 
matter.  The  opposite  of  these  so  called  pure  exercises  are  those 
termed  practical ;  i,  e.,  such  as  are  performed  on  certain  positive  ma- 
terial of  instruction,  as  number,  form,  language,  dec.  In  that  early 
period  of  educational  excitement,  the  people  did  not  believe  that  the 
intellect  could  be  sufficiently  exercised  upon  the  ordinary  topics  in 
the  public  schools,  or,  if  indeed  possible,  that  it  would  be  of  any  avail- 
able benefit    The  method  of  instruction  was  yet  immature,  and  the 

*  Trae  enlightening  is  enlightening  hy  VraiYu—Eberhard  wm  Roehma. 

t  He  had,  u  it  yet  to  be  eeen  in  hit  Talaable  hietorical  elementary  woric,  (3  Tola.,  Dcaan, 
1774,)  the  maxim :  **  He  who  can  not  perceivei  can  not  comprehend."  Therefore  he  aought 
to  teach  hia  puplla  first  seeing,  and  notjint  Mieving.  Partially  in  consequence  of  this  there 
were  charges  made  against  him,  hine  ittae  taerynuu.  The  following  paragraph  oceors  In  the 
same  worIc,  Part  I.,  page  56 :  **  Care  most  be  taken  that  the  pupil  iroproTes  the  opportunity 
for  olMKrTation  in  the  following  manner :  in  company  with  his  teacher  he  most  apvnd  foor* 
teen  days  in  a  camp,  foorteen  days  In  a  mine,  foorteen  days  In  a  seaport  when  lie  men-of> 
war,  foorteen  days  in  the  counting-room  of  a  merchant,  foorteen  days  as  an  aodlior  la  the 
classes  of  a  city  school,  as  well  as  with  a  cleigyman  of  a  large  orphan  asylom,  and  In  winter 
foor  weeks  in  the  eoort." 
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8ubJ6ctB  presented  were  so  buried  Id  the  dead  forms  of  mecbanism 
and  oommon  routine,  that  the  people  could  not  be  convinced  that 
every  subject,  even  instruction  in  technical  practices,  could  be  treated 
in  a  manner  improving  to  the  intellect  That  we,  even  now,  have 
reached  this  stage  of  progress  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Pestalozzi, 
that  philanthropic  soul,  to  whose  memory  posterity  will  pay  the 
tribute  of  an  immortal  fame.  To  its  more  perfect  realization,  however^ 
the  philanthropbts,  and  the  philanthropic,  or  as  I  would  term  them 
the  philanthropinist,  schools,*  have  ever  been  foremost  to  impart  a  vig- 
orous impulse.  The  evident  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  the  public 
schools,  met  with  recognition  and  sympathy  from  all  classes ;  the  new 
pUns  of  instruction  received  the  hearty  recommendation  of  the  goir- 
emment,  which,  seized  by  the  new  impulse  of  the  age,  began  now  to 
make  the  cultivation  of  the  people  the  object  of  its  solicitude,  and  to 
employ  only  the  most  competent  teachers.  In  this  manner  exercisea 
in  thinking  and  speaking  were  introduced  into  the  schools ;  and  from 
this  date,  especially  in  north  Germany,  they  appeared  on  a  plan  of 
lessons,  as  an  established  subject  of  instruction.  We  may  find  the 
same  state  of  afiairs,  in  part,  at  present,  after  the  expiration  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  century ;  during  which  time  the  European  people,  as 
well  as  the  public  schools,  have  made  such  gigantic  strides  as  must 
inevitably  tend  to  revolutionize  the  entire  theory  of  education  through- 
out the  world.  At  present  the  pure  thinking  exercises  are  used  in 
many  schools,  on  account  of  their  formal  advantage;  others  have 
never  adopted  them ;  while  by  some  they  have  been  entirely  aban- 
doned. The  latter  can  be  accounted  for,  from  the  fact  that  the  old 
forms,  in  the  meantime,  were  supplanted  by  new  and  improved 
methods. 

The  cultivation  of  the  intellect  alone,  which,  however,  is  only  par- 
tial culture,  and  dead  mechanism  of  method  in  the  remaining  mate- 
rial instruction,  could  not  long  remain  side  by  side.  As  man  gener- 
ally, according  to  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  extends  gradually  the 
culture  and  insight  which  he  has  gained  in  one  direction  upon  every 
field  of  his  activity,  so  every  subject  of  school  instruction  was  sought 
to  be  elaborated  and  refined  for  the  quickening  of  every  faculty  and 
the  enriching  of  the  understanding.  A  light  was  thus  enkindled 
whose  reflected  radiance  influenced  every  part,  from  the  antithesis  of 
pure  formal  culture  on  the  one  side,  to  the  material  dressing,  or  act- 
ual knowledge  on  the  other ;  and  resulted  in  the  reciprocal  penetra- 
tion and  unity  of  both ;  that  is,  in  the  conviction  that  the  isolated 
culture  of  the  intellect  was  in  itself  deficient;  nay,  that  it  was  abso- 


*  For  the  alms  and  methods  of  ttiia  school  of  educston  see  **AMt»riam  Joumti  qfJS4itam' 
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lately  injoriaiis,  or  might 'become  eo;  and  that  m,  in  the  nliolial 
eiperienoe  of  malnre  life,  man  doee  not  circumscribe  or  limit  his  ob- 
aerration  to  any  one  direetion,  so  in  the  school  also^  the  intellect  is  to 
]»reaerTe  its  equipoise  by  exercise  on  the  common  objects  of  hntmo- 
tion  in  all  their  reki^ona,  oonnections,  and  dependencies.  Bat  Ihia 
important  idea  eoald  not  be  carried  into  execution,  ontil  further  pfo» 
greia  had  been  made  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  sabjects 
of  instmction.  At  present  ire  andeniably  stand  on  this  higher  point 
of  view,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  as  is  evident  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  better  public  scliook :  a  condition  worthy  of  our  praise 
and  acknowledgment  We  have  already  said,  that  the  tendency  of 
the  intellectaal  cultare,  together  with  the  lifeless  mechanical  proee^ 
dure  in  the  remaining  material  instraction,  was  one-sided,  and  that 
this  tendency  might  become  injarious ;  and  in  the  subsequent  usd  of 
this  system,  which  was  tested  by  the  ablest  teachers  in  this  depart- 
ment, it  was  seen  that  the  exeroisee  in  thinlnng,  which  negleoted 
the  material  worth,  or  practical  understanding  of  the  facts,  could  lead 
to  a  hollow  formalism,  and  drive  the  pupil  into  vague  and  indeterm- 
inate incongruities,  could  create  a  mania  for  criticism,  and  has  con* 
tributed  largely  to  the  unequal  development  of  the  faculties.  Thus 
this  endeavor,  so  laudable  in  itself,  soon  degenerated  into  an  empty 
play  with  forms  and  ideas ;  and  afterwards,  when  intellect  was  ox« 
alted  to  the  throne  as  supreme  arbiter  of  thought  and  action,  led  to 
the  rejection  of  all  that  could  not  be  comprehended  or  proved ;  and 
consequently,  sometimes  to  the  denial  of  all  that  is  deepest  and  no* 
blest  in  the  sphere  of  feeling  and  religious  life.  For  this  reason,  the 
conflict  with  this  partial  or  unequal  development  was  a  most  praise* 
worthy  effort.  We  dare  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  reject  the  orig- 
inally good,  nay,  necessary  influence,  which  inspired  the  noblest 
hearts,  and  bore  most  glorious  fruits ;  not  to  throw  away  the  child 
with  the  bath  water,  as  the  Germans  say^  We  are  not  to  be  induced 
to  judge  unjustly  of  that  period,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  a  move- 
ment, small  indeed  in  its  beginning,  but  the  goings  forth  of  whioh 
will  touch  infinity. 

But  the  isolated  exercises  in  thinking^  are  no  longer  needed,  since 

*  That  which  I  greatly  mined  In  my  elementary  juTenlle  culture,  at  leait  to  fiur  as  my  ae* 
live  obaerration  reaehea,  waa  an  adeqnata  unfoMing  of  the  natural  power  of  tntaition,  Um 
proper  ezerclaing  of  the  icnaea,  the  bi^it  of  obaerration,  in  order  to  place  the  world,  which 
iurroanda  the  acholar  and  hie  faculty  of  thinlcing  and  judging,  In  a  reciprocal  relation.  I  ob- 
Mnre  that  the  acholar  brlngi  from  our  prepavatory  achoola  to  the  higher  departmenta  of  eda< 
cation  a  certain  amount  of  ready  attainmenta,  taken  up  by  the  memory,  and  perhapa  too  with 
aome  talent  of  discrimination  and  application.  But  these  acquirements  do  not  extend  beyond 
A  certain  sphere.  They  are  limited  to  tiio  field  of  abitmct  exercises  In  thinking,  by  neancof 
which  it  ia  hoped  to  attain  a  developed  self-consclooaneas,  as  desired  by  Pestaloszi,  and,  I 
itfd,  ci  dedred  by  nature  and  recaoB.  Th«y  are  co  artlflelal  prodoet,  aoawitMnt  iCwUcd  ind 
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improvements  hav^  been  made  in  every  department  of  instnictioDi 
tlnroiigfa  the  Pestalotzian  school  and  those  who  have  cooperated  with 
it ;  and  the  improved  mediod  demands  that  everj  object  shall  be  ex- 
amined in  all  its  bearings,  or  all-sided,  as  the  Pestalozzian  school  are 
pleased  to  express  it,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  every  sub- 
ject and  its  happiest  influence  on  the  culture  of  youth  be  secured* 
This  is  our  fundamental  view  of  the  present  condition  of  this  method 
of  instruction.  If  the  same  is  not  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of 
the  German  nation,  so  fieir  as  its  theoretical  establishment  and  prac- 
tical carrying  through  in  courses  of  instruction  is  allowed  and  required, 
ihe  reason  lies  not  in  the  thing  itself,  but  in  some  transient,  local,  or 
personal  hindrance,  which  will  gradually  disappear  to  make  room  for 
that  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  better.  By  this  is  not  only 
granted,  but  made  evident,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  at  once  un- 
ceremoniously banish  from  all  schools  the  pure  exercises  in  thinking, 
as  an  established  system  of  instruction  ;  but  to  advocate,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  universal  introduction,  would  be  a  marked  retrogression. 
It  has  been  proven  in  many  teachers'  seminaries  and  schools,  where 
all  subjects  of  instruction  are  treated  in  a  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive manner,  and  their  influence  on  the  culture  of  youth  fully  tested, 
as  well  in  a  material  as  a  formal,  or  technical  respect,  that  these  exer* 
cises  are  superfluous  and  are  rendered  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
time  they  consume.  From  this  principle  we  reject  all  tendency  to 
the  preferred  cultivation  of  a  single  iJEU^ulty  or  talent  in  man ;  and  we 
may  add,  that  such  faculty  is  not  sufficiently  viewed  in  the  light  of  its 
unity  in  the  mind,  but  rather  in  its  abstract  or  imagined  dismember- 
ment, not  agreeable  to  truth,  but  as  if  the  mind  consisted  of  an  aggre- 

ii0elM8;  and  Instead  of  stimulating  the  memal  economy  to  the  dlgectton  of  all  that  is  ne#  tnd 
attractive,  they  prera  upon  the  soul  like  lead  upon  the  ^omach.  I  will  illostrate  by  an  exattl- 
pie.  The  scholar  has  learned  In  the  schodl  to  add  to  the  Idea  horse  erery  predicate  possible ; 
he  knows  that  the  horse  moves,  runs,  trots,  jumps,  prances,  Ac.  If  I  should  now  place  a 
horse  before  hiro,  would  he  have  such  a  lively  Intaitlon  of  these  actions  that,  when  I  qaestton 
him,  he  could  five  me  their  distinguishing  properties  1  Not  at  alL  Perhaps  he  could  scarcely 
give  me  a  correct  description  of  the  outer  figure  of  the  horse,  his  color,  ftc.  He  can  nbt 
characterise  pace,  trot,  gallop,  or  other  modiflcations  of  his  motion ;  In  short,  a  breach  eiMt 
between  his  idea  and  the  object.  He  Is  not  exercised  on  the  lively  appearance  of  the  aolmal, 
but  solely  on  the  unpercelved  abstraetiob,  and  however  much  he  may  have  retained  in  thb 
way  from  (hose  thinking  exercises,  it  is  in  reality  of  no  use  to  him.  A  single  walk  with  hit 
teacher  would  have  procured  for  him  proportioniU>1y  more  solid  and  profitable  knowledga 
than  a  score  of  such  lessons. 

How  now  I  must  We  take  walks  with  the  chliitren  Instead  of  teaching  tehaotJ  Oecasioti- 
ally,  perhaps,  for  a  change,  but  neither  always  nor  for  an  express  pedagogical  purpon ; 
which,  at  all  events,  would  be  a  pedantlry,  an  ifftctation,  which  posts  placards  to  edueatfon 
by  which  people  are  informed  what  can  be  had  ih  the  tfhow  for  good  money— a  merely  ex. 
tenul,  aftbcted  training ;  which  nevertheieas  Is  Itoipreased  Ibr  a  IIAtlme,  and  engtnders  bliod 
servility  that  can  never  be  removed. 

AU  athure  thttt  faffs  to  improve  nature  tn  n  ndturti  mani^Tt  ^  M/urlnrt.— IMreetor  W«> 
ber,  lo  ''Mager'9  Review^"  l&i3,  July  No.,  p.  13. 
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gate  of  single  talents  or  faculties.  On  account  of  this  principle  there- 
fore, we  declare  ourselves  against  the  one-sided,  isolated  management 
of  the  exercises  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  those  for  memorizing.*    It 

*  I.  To  exercise  memory  »•  a  teparate  Ikcolty  it  to  um  the  Intellectaal  powers  as  macblnesi 
and  to  aae  the  contents  of  the  soal  as  mechanical  materlaL  In  this  way  man  comes  to  dead 
knowledge,  whereby  his  nature  dries  up.— H.  Niedenr. 

2.  The  motives  which  Schweitzer  advocates  for  separate  exercises  in  memory  and  direct 
exercises  in  intellect,  in' his  "Afe/Afltf /or  TVocAers  qf  Eiementary  Sehoolt^"  the  former  of 
which  he  denies  in  the  second  edition,  prove  only  that  the  memory  and  understandinc  in 
general,  must  be  disciplined ;  but  they  do  not  prove  what  they  were  intended  to  prove,  that 
lor  this  separate  lessons  are  requisite,  and  that  they  must  be  raised  to  standing  suli^ects  of  in* 
sf  ruction.  **  He  who  can  remember  nothing  tiasbut  feebly  apprehended.  It  is  shallow  recep- 
tivity, without  iniellectual  self-activity.  In  the  precise  measure  in  which  man  has  contem* 
plative  attentivenesB,  i.  e.,  self-acting,  self-appropriating,  or  making  his  own,  will  his  memory 
and  thinlcing  faculties  grow."  (Fichte  in  his  philosophical  woric :  "On  antithe$i$^  turnings 
point*  and  aim  of  Modem  Philotophy  *')  This  is  just  our  view.  Direct  exercises  in  memory 
are  not  needed,  they  are  injurious ;  a  conviction  acknowledged  by  many  others.  Separata 
exercises  in  intellect,  separate  exercises  in  memory— *why  not  also  exercises  in  wit,  in  imsg* 
illation,  in  feeling— every  thing  separate,  and  pure  sbstract  spirit.  "  He  who  intends  to  make 
hare  ragout,  must  first  find  a  hare."— ilfa^er. 

Under  direct  exercises  of  memory,  in  order  to  please  certain  critics,  I  place  the  learning  by 
heart  such  pieces,  songs,  poems,  dec.,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  regular  order  of  recitations ; 
not  those,  which  pertain  to  the  continuous  course  of  instruction,  as  scriptural  history,  and 
that  of  the  Germsn  nation,  Ac. ;  but  those,  which  from  time  to  time  are  assigned  to  the  pupil 
by  the  teacher  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  strengthening  the  memory.  This  is  a  manifold 
mistake.  The  materials  themselves  on  which  the  lesson  is  founded  are  to  be  remembered — 
there  are  plenty  of  them.  But  this  learning  by  heart  is  not  explained,  and  as  it  is  not  con* 
tinually  rehearsed  will  be  forgotten.  Every  thing  a  scholar  learns  and  fargets,  affects 
injuriously. 

It  might  be  proper  here,  as  the  opportunity  may  not  again  occur,  to  say  a  word  about  this 
Uaming  hy  heart :  a  practice,  even  now,  by  no  means  uncommon. 

On  Saturday  a  task  is  assigned  the  children  of  a  song,  catechism,  Ac. ;  on  Monday  they  re* 
peat  the  words.  Are  both  right  1  1.  The  former  is  not,  if  the  pupil  does  not  thoroughly  under* 
stand  the  nature  of  the  lesson.  What  is  to  be  learned  must  be  well  understood  Therefor* 
during  the  hours  of  study,  the  teacher  should  accurately  examine  the  lesson  with  the  children, 
and  explain  and  illustrate  all  that  is  indistinct.  The  learning  by  heart  is  done  likewise.  In* 
deed  principally,  on  aceount  of  the  contents  of  the  subject. 

2.  The  latter,  evidently  not,  because  the  repeating  of  what  is  learned  by  heart,  as  usually 
practiced,  is  good  for  nothing.  It  injures  the  mind,  and  the  language  of  children  renders  the 
whole  affair  disagreeable,  and  is  a  crying  sin  against  their  nature.  The  scholars  ought  not  to 
repeat  the  words  they  have  committed  to  memory,  because  tlie  ideas  are  strange,  the  word 
■oonds  of  which  are  only  apprehended.  What  they  have  scquired  they  should  deliver,  not 
In  a  declamatory  manner  and  with  gesticulation,  but  euphonically  and  logically  correct,  and 
with  full  accent,  so  that  it  may  be  clearly  perceived  that  they  have  fully  apprehended  the  sub- 
ject. This  is  impossible,  unless  the  children  perfectly  understand  what  they  have  learned. 
Only  then  can  we  require  them  to  intrust  it  to  memory's  keeping.  Where  tiie  teacher  leaves 
the  matter  entirely  to  the  pupil,  a  disagreeable  and  disgraceful  recitation  follows ;  and  is  such 
because  the  requirement  has  not  been  complied  with,  ss  Philo  says,  a  diet  irae.  It  is  but 
half  learned  and  imperfectly  comprehended.    Can  the  teacher  account  for  thisi 

Therefore  there  should  first  be  understanding;  second,  careful  reading;  third,  learning ; 
fourth,  delivery  ;  the  latter  singly  and  in  concert.  If  it  be  resd  correc4ly,  singly,  and  in  con- 
cert, it  will  bo  delivered  in  concert  as  if  by  one  voice.  This  in  some  studies  and  by  judicious 
management  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  may  be  made  an  sgreeable,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
Tery  impressive  exercise.  The  fifth  part,  in  accordance  with  the  above  arrangement,  is  re- 
peating so  that  nothing  may  be  forgotten.  The  memory  is  not  less  exercised,  and  experiences 
no  more  k>8s  in  the  absence  of  separate  exercises  for  memorising  in  the  modern  schools,  tlian 
the  understanding  does  where  the  pnre  Intellectual  exercises  have  disappeared. 

We  add  a  few  sentences  on  this  subject  from  and  according  to  '*  Mager't  lUvinr"  184S, 
August  number  :— 

Learning  has  two  tides ;  apprehension— anderstanding  and  comprehending— «nd  rcmem- 
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is  an  admitted  fact,  that  it  needs  them  both  no  more  tnan  it  needs  a 
separate  culture  of  the  feeling,  the  volition,  the  wit,  the  sagacitj,  &c 

beriof .  Apprehension  In  ItMlf  i«  not  lufflcient,  the  things  themaelTes  miut  be  perceived. 
There  are  two  waye  of  remembering:  1.  Judicioos  memorizing,  when  the  object  ia  percelTed 
wilhoQt  reuining  the  preciae  worda;  aecond,  verbal  memorizing.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
alao  two  kinda:  I.  Without  intuition,  dead,  perrerted,  unintelligent,  of  the  middle  agea,  a 
real  learning  outwardly,  or  by  heart.  2.  A  verbal,  yet,  at  the  aame  time,  an  Inward  learning, 
a  learning  par-caur.*  The  former  ia  to  be  abaolutely  rejected,  the  latter  to  be  zealoualy  ad- 
hered to  and  practiced.  The  former  la  to  be  rc;jected  even  if  the  substance  is  aAerwarda 
explained.  •  The  learning  by  heart  of  the  middle  agea,  the  otfensiveaess  of  which  cauaed  even 
a  hatred  for  the  catechism,  can  not  even  be  called  a  mechanical  learning,  because  it  lacked  ther 
Indispensable  element  which  exista  In  every  mechanlam.  It  ought  to  be  called,  nt  venia 
verbOj  the  brutiah  learning,  aa  it  ia  nothing  more  than  an  artificial  training.  A  bein^deaigned 
to  raaaon  will  by  thia  be  degraded  to  a  brute.  Ita  unnaturalneas  is  discovered  in  the  aversion 
with  which  children  regard  it.  The  adoption  of  auch  a  course  outside  of  the  school-room, 
would  never  be  thought  o£  It  Is  an  acquirement  which  can  be  exhibited  but  not  used ;  it 
■Bfparatea  the  Idea  from  the  word ;  the  idea  muat  always  be  first,  the  word  which  is  the  sign 
dare  only  be  given  and  remembered  in  connection  with  the  idea.  This  lively  true  memoriz- 
ing, Is  the  changing  of  a  mere  possession  into  legitimate  property.  The  memory  then  haa 
only  to  retain  what  was  prevloualy  comprehended,  which  causes  no  vexations. 

Every  thing  that  can  t>e  used  aa  an  Impetua  in  the  following  instruction  must  be  practiced 
till  It  works  like  a  machine.  The  moment  an  Idea  ia  apprehended,  it  must  be  properly  con- 
aidered.  He  who  every  moment  would  think  of  every  thing  at  once,  will  never  be  able  to 
reason.  What  at  first  aeema  difi&cult  muat  by  practice  become  a  habit,  a  mechanism.  Tha 
mechaniam  which  is  not  preceded  by  knowledge,  is  folse ;  the  true  has  thouglit  as  a  stimulant 
wtthin  itself. 

Still  one  more  example  of  wrong  doing :  A  boy  of  8  years  was  by  hia  teacher  assigned  th* 
task  of  learning  by  heart  three  stanzaa  of  the  hymn,  "  How  great  the  goodness  of  the  Lord.*' 
The  boy  studied  on  the  first  stanza  one  half  hour  in  vain.  I  heard  him,  in  the  adjacent  room, 
repeat  the  word  ten  times  in  a  drawling  manner  without  vigor  or  accent,  "  H-o.w-g-r-e-a  t 
t-h-e-g-o-o-d-n-e-fl-e-o-f  t-h-e  L-o-r-d.*'  It  was  like  the  rutnbling  of  a  waterfall  by  which  ona 
may  fall  asleep.  1  pitied  him.  The  hymn  bad  not  been  interpreted  to  the  pupil  by  tha 
teacher.  1  explained  to  him  the  meaning  from  aentence  to  sentence.  In  twenty  minutes  ha 
recited  the  lesson  with  expression.  "  If  children,"  says  Lichtenberg,  ^  could  only  be  brought 
to  that  point  where  every  thing  Indistinct  would  be  wholly  unintelligible."  **  The  greateat 
distinctness  was  ever  to  ma  the  greateat  beauty,"  saya  Leasing.  All  teaching  ahould  be  ra- 
tional, aa  is  every  arrangement,  every  operation  In  life.  We  know  thoroughly  and  lastingly 
only  that  of  which  we  have  a  vivid  perception  of  the  rational  procesa  by  which  we  acquired 
It.  Thua,  the  art  of  learning  In  general  Is  attained  and  practiced,  readinem  developed  toward 
infinity— onward  and  onwarda ;  and  thua,  every  thing  else  is  easily  and  accurately  learned  at 
pleasure ;  by  this  adepts  in  learning  are  made ;  the  firat  and  excluaive  condition  of  the  prac- 
tical artistic  use  of  the  sciences  in  life ;  by  this  artistic  schools  ai*e  formed  for  the  aclentlflc  usa 
of  the  intellect.    Pichte's  ''  Deduced  Plan,"  Ac,  Stuttgart,  1817. 

He  who  can  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  theae  aphoriatica]  remarks  to  abandon  the  abstract 
and  incorrect  learning  by  heart,  muat  conaider  the  emphatic  trutha  by  Beneke :    '<  There  ia 

*  "  The  Prench,  who  have  In  other  matters  not  a  rich  and  at  this  time  not  a  deep  meaning 
language,  have  preserved  s  paragraph  from  a  more  favorable  period  of  their  history,  on  what 
by  the  Germans  is  called  learning  by  heart,  which  I  may  appropriately  give  here  to  simplify 
my  view  on  a  frequently  exacted  axerciae  of  youf  h.  Apprendre  par  emurj  ssy  they,  learn 
with  the  heart,  or  alao,  eavoirpar  ecsur,  to  know  from  the  heart,  or  to  know  in  the  heart,  t*.  e. 
to  take  up  with  the  mind  and  the  soul  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  fix  it  for  time  and  eternity. 
The  German  expression  for  learning  by  heart,  or  outward  learning  (autwendiglemen,)  on  tha 
contrary,  la  only  a  substitute  for  outward  forma.  Thus  the  most  IndiifereDt  things  are 
learned  by  heart ;  alas,  there  is  frequently,  voluntarily  or  Involuntarily,  too  much  learned  of 
this  injurious  and  insignificant  trash  I  Whoae  brain  haa  not  at  timea  buned  and  been  dia* 
quieted,  without  wiahing  that  he  might  rid  himself  of  the  like.  But  what  ahould  be  received 
Into  the  heart  and  pass  out  from  it,  is  easily  and  readily  perceived  to  be  the  election  between 
that  which  is  worth  knowing  and  that  which  ia  not  worth  knowing."— ulti/oMiifrqpAy  of  B4k> 
ron  de  la  /Vtifwe,  p  40. 
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Each  mibjeot  of  instradion  offers  suffioient  indaoement  to  memorj 
and  thought  in  its  own  material.  Each  should  be  treated  skillfollj 
and  judiciously,  and  every  thing  worthy  of  being  remembered  should 
be  retained  in  the  memory.  One  material  will  incline  more  to  the 
memory,  and  another  moi«  to  the  understanding,  according  to  tfie 
peculiarities  of  its  nature.  Historical  subjects  stimulate  the  memory, 
mathematical  the  reason.  Thus  the  demand  fbr  an  equal  deve]o{>- 
ment  is  supplied  by  the  subjects  of  instruction  themselves  without  the 
necessity  of  multiplying  independent  varieties  of  culture.  The  entire 
system  of  juvenile  instruction,  according  to  the  present  understanding 
of  its  design,  assumes  the  task  of  laying  the  foundation  for  self-activity 
in  every  member  of  the  people ;  and  this  design  of  the  development 
ef  the  force  or  dynamical  direction  ought  to  predominate,  not  the  hu- 
manism* of  olden  times,  nor  the  philanthropism  of  a  later  day,  but 
the  well  balanced  cultivation  of  mankind,  the  unfettering  of  every 
talent,  the  invigorating  of  every  faculty ;  not  abstract  Basedow- 
Rochowianism,  not  formal  Pestalozaianism,  according  to  its  strict 
observance,  but  just  as  little  of  the  material-real  as  of  the  philological- 
humanism  ;  not  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  but  the  uni- 
tersal  culture — which  has  Its  foundation  in  the  public  schools. 

Reasoning  from  the  above  we  must  reject  the  exercises  for  the  in- 
tellect as  a  standing  subject  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools ;  yet 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  exclude  all  exercises  of  a  similar  nature,  but 
limit  them  to  the  lower  classes,  and  designate  them  by  the  term,  B9- 
grcises  in  Intuition  and  Speaking — of  which  we  will  speak  hereafter. 

All  instruction  in  elementary  schools,  as  shown  above,  must  rest 
upon  real  intuition.  We  consequently  limit  the  intuitional  exercises 
to  the  lower  classes,  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  hollow  formalism 

BO  general  or  universal  culture  of  memory ;  he  who  learns  to  remember  words,  learns  to  re> 
member  words  and  nothing  more,  on  each  IndlTidual  fiict  of  the  subject  the  memory  is  ezov 
cised,"  Ac.    Compare  his  *'  Theory  ^f  Bdueation^*^  vnL  I.,  p.  81, 127,  ice. 

S  Wsfkemsgel's  **tn9tntctum  in  Oemuuif**  Fourth  Part  of  Reading  Book.  StdttgaM, 
1843,  p.  07. 

The  mere  learning  bj  heart  destroys  feeling  and  Intellect.  Only  the  love  for  the  subject,  the 
tove  which  goes  out  from  It,  which  I  only  can  return,  its  beauty,  unites  me  to  it ;  this  inner 
union  can  not  be  learned  by  heart.  This  beauty  one  retains  as  property,  a  thing  direeUy 
comprehended ;  an  attempt  to  learn  it  by  heart  estranges  tt.  I  hold  it  possible  to  utterly  de- 
stroy alt  taste  for  poetry  In  a  boy  by  requiring  him  to  learn  poems  by  heart.  There  can  be  IM> 
exercises  exclusively  In  memory  and  exclusively  in  intellect  for  an  attentive  sprightly  child  t 
this  we  seem  to  recognize  from  his  very  genius.  But  there  is  another  question,  what  will  b*> 
come  of  such  a  child  through  these  exercises  7  He  will  protMbly  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
that  condition  In  which  every  thing  will  be  to  him  mere  memory,  or  mere  intellect  I  have 
nothing  against  knotting  by  heart,  I  only  oppose  teaming  by  heart  I  know  many  men  who 
have  learned  but  little  by  heart  and  yet  know  a  great  deal  by  heart.  Be  who  knows  a  thing 
inwardly,  knows  It  abo  easily  outwardly.  To  read  and  hear  any  thing  with  pleasure,  to  read 
and  re-read  it,  loving  to  labor  with  it— this  leads  to  true  knowledge,  which,  if  need  be,  liret 
ever  in  the  memory. 

*  Classical  learning.— 7*rafM. 
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would  be  iDoucdd  not  indeed  so  empty  as  that  produced  by  the  pore 
intellectual  exeitises,  but  oaloolated  to  lead  the  teacher  to  treat  (ma 
leiaon  intuitively  and  anodier  abetraotly,  unless  he  views  the  instmo- 
tion  from  the  highest  stand^point.  As  the  intellectual  practioes 
invented  in  1770,  &c^  were  manifestly  a  progress  in  school  instruc- 
tion, so  also  were  the  intuitional  exercises  which  were  introduced  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  the  first  two  decennials. 
Both  form  in  relation  to  the  existing  method,  a  fitting  and  instructive 
parallelism  We  have  passed  them  both ;  they  have  become  periods 
in  the  history  of  pedagogy;  they  form  epochs.  They  join  thoae 
venerable  names,  Rochow  and  Pestalozri,  and  their  faithful  followerii 
Brans  and  Wilberg,  Lasp^  and  Ramsauer. 

If  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  the  child  enters  school,  he  is  generally 
in  an  intellectual  condition  which  must  be  matured  for  the  proper 
instruction.  His  attentiveness  is  to  be  awakened,  his  power  of  ex* 
preesion  untrammeled,  for  on  both  of  these  especially  depends  the 
success  of  the  method.  His  vacancy  of  mind  must  be  filled,  his 
attention  concentrated  and  energized  upon  its  object,  and  his  ideas 
find  ready  expression  in  words.  Thus  exercises  in  intuition  and 
speaking,  or  the  first  grade  of  instruction  seek  these  important  enck; 
These  are  exercises  in  intuition  because  the  faculty  of  intuition  is  the 
basis  of  all  intellectual  culture;  they  are  exercises  in  speaking  because 
we  can  not  be  sure  that  the  children  have  conceived  the  right  ideas 
before  they  have  expressed  their  ideas  and  thoughts ;  and  the  distinet 
thought  arises  only  with  the  word.  These  two  aims  do  not  lie  side 
by  side,  but  one  within  the  other.  The  former,  forms  the  substance ; 
the  latter,  the  form  of  the  exercises;  substance  and  form  exist 
together  in  every  true  method  of  instruction ;  hence  the  exercises  in 
intuition  and  speaking  form  the  foundation  for  universal  elementary 
instruction. 

The  faculty  of  intuition  has  two  ndes.  One  is  turned  toward  the 
outer,  and  the  other  toward  the  inner  world  of  the  mind.  The  former 
is  first  unfolded  and  leads  to  the  development  of  the  latter.  HencSi 
the  child  in  the  school,  as  in  the  natural  world,  must  open  his  senses 
to  outward  impressions,  in  order  that  the  qualities  and  objects  of  the 
outward  world  may  be  reflected  in  pictures  upon  his  mental  retina 
and  become  to  inner  intuitions,  the  foundation  of  all  later  mental 
culture.  In  course  of  time  the  power  awakened  by  outward  in- 
tuitions must  be  turned  toward  the  inner  world  of  the  spirit,  to  which 
other  subjects  of  instructioii  will  (Met  an  inducement  Here  we  baire 
to  deal  especially  with  outward  intuitions,  and  we  therefore  take  the 
material  of  the  exercises  tnm  the  outer  world  which  surrounds  the  chiUL 
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These  school  intaitions  do  not  indemnify  the  direct  intuition  and 
Kfe  of  the  child  in  the  world.  We  suppose  the  child  to  have  lived 
in  the  world  six  years  of  this  life.  He  brings  with  him  an  endless 
number  of  intuitions.  These  we  join  closely  together,  refer  to  them 
and  others  which  will  be  formed,  and  raise  what  is  contemplated  to 
dear  consciousness.  The  instruction  is  here  a  reminding*  and  cloth- 
ing of  ideas  in  appropriate  words  and  sentences. 

In  this  respect  a  country  child  has  manifold  advantages  over  one 
of  a  city,  especially  one  of  a  large  city.  The  former  has  seen  the 
natural  world  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  its  thousand  occur- 
rences, the  remarkable  periodicity  of  the  seasons — ^the  sowing, 
planting,  growing,  &c. ;  while  the  latter,  poor  child,  knows  nothing 
but  the  rooms,  the  houses,  and  the  streets.  The  first,  for  example, 
has  observed  the  birds,  how  they -fly,  eat,  build  nests,  feed  their  young, 
dte. ;  the  latter  knows,  perhaps,  the  canary  bird  in  its  cage,  and  the 
birds  which  are  sold  in  market  Nature's  child  possesses  real  prac- 
tical knowledge,  the  town  child  can  readily  say  this,  or  that,  of  what 
he  has  seen.  Consequently  the  country  child  is  more  thoughtful,  the 
town  child  more  voluble.  An  untold  advantage  favors  the  former, 
and  the  difference  will  never  be  obliterated.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
city,  by  his  volubility  and  cleverness,  thinks  to  surpass  the  inhabitant 
of  the  callage  or  country.  But  let  them  be  examined  in  things  of 
practical  life,  in  the  practical  capacity  of  judging  correctly.  In  con- 
■equence  of  this  men  are  selected  fh>m  the  immediate  practical  walks 
of  life  to  preside  in  the  courts  of  large  cities,  in  order  to  secure  real 
experience  and  practical  views  in  the  highest  tribunals  of  the  country. 
The  most  advantageous  relations  will  be  formed  for  a  child,  who  is 
to  have  the  benefit  of  higher  culture,  by  changing  his  country  life  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  for  that  of  the  town  or  city. 

Therefore — whenever  it  is  possible,  there  should  first  be  observa- 
tion of  life  and  nature,  and  afterwards  reflection  till  every  perception 
18  brought  into  the  realm  of  a  clear  consciousness.  In  school  we 
inake  up,  as  far  as  possible,  what  was  neglected  in  life.f 

*  n  i«  the  usual  delusion  of  the  reflection,  arrofstinf  all  wisdom  to  itself,  that  it  thlnln  to 
liaTe  discovered  something  by  speculation,  or  to  have  demonstrated  somethinf  new,  when  in 
Act  it  has  onlj  developed  it,  or  at  the  most  broufht  it  to  consciousness.  Ficbte,  **  llt»  idm 
ffpertonality,"  1834,  p.  112. 

t  M  There  is  only  one  learning,  one  bearing  and  perception,  one  producing  and  one  repro> 
docing,  one  illumination  and  one  illustrating,  one  haTing  and  being,  one  life,  cuHiratlon, 
existence,  and  experience,  and  that  is  life  in  childhood/' 

**  A  nail,  a  young  sparrow  and  its  beating  heart  in  my  hand,  a  flsh  taken  out  of  the  net  and 
toQched— talcen  hold  of  at  any  price  with  all  ten  fingers,  w^h  twenty,  provided  we  bad  that 
number ;  that  was  a  magnetism,  it  gave  a  clear  perception." 

The  above  quotations  are  from  Goltx*s  valuable  boolc,  page  166  In  the  same  work,  page 
laSi  Is  found,  a  poem  of  **  Hay  and  fltrmw,"  from  the  experience  of  ehlldbood.    He  li  to  b« 
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Real  objects  will  be  presented  to  the  senses  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren. They  will  be  looked  upon  and  contemplated,  and  what  is 
looked  upon  and  contemplated  will  be  talked  about  The  teacher 
directs  the  attention  of  the  children,  he  makes  use  of  interrogatory 
instruction,  and  the  children  reply  in  a  clear,  precise  manner,  in  sin- 
gle sentences,  and  with  correct  accent.  Seeing,  hearing,  and  speak- 
ing are  united.  The  untrammeling  of  the  speech  is  the  principal 
thing  outwardly.  For  this  reason,  incompleteness  of  expression,  in- 
articulate enunciation,  answering  in  a  suppressed  voice,  or  in  single 
words,  should  not  be  tolerated.  Marks  or  signs  which  the  pupils  do 
not  understand,  will  be  made  known  to  them  after  they  have  acquired 
the  lively  direct  intuition  of  them  in  the  complexity  of  their  uses. 
First,  the  idea,  then  the  word  expressing  it  Speaking  singly  and 
speaking  in  concert,  or  by  divisions,  may  occur  alternately.  Each 
sentence  is  to  repeated  by  a  single  scholar  until  it  is  perfectly  and 
completely  expressed,  when  it  may  again  be  repeated  in  concert 
The  logical  object  word  must  be  rendered  distinctly  prominent  It  is 
well  to  make  use  of  signals,  on  the  principle  that  all  unnecessary 
speaking  be  dispensed  with.  The  teacher  of  course  should  always 
have  every  pupil  in  sight  The  first  name  pronounced,  (Fred !)  de- 
signates the  pupil  who  is  to  answer  a  question  which  was  addressed 
to  the  entire  school.  Each  pupil  prepared  for  answering,  raises  his 
index  finger.  The  raising  of  the  same  finger  by  the  teacher  is  a 
sign  that  the  scholar  is  to  repeat  the  answer  on  account  of  inar- 
ticulate expression,  or  some  other  defect.  A  semicircular  motion 
with  the  finger  is  the  signal  for  a  class  to  speak,  and  a  circular 
movement,  the  sign  for  all  the  pupils  to  speak,  non-cammUsicned 
officer  like. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  indebted  for  these  useful  exercises  to  the  Pes- 
talozzian  school.  Pestalozzi  himself  chose  for  the  material  of  intui- 
tion the  living  human  body,  from  which  he  composed  his  known 
**  Book  for  Mothere^^  so  called  because  he  wished  to  introduce  these 
exercises  to  the  sitting  room.     We  must  differ  from  this ;  we  can 

• 

called  happy  who  In  hit  jooUi  received  Impreseloni  tuch  ae  thia  man  did,  and  for  which  ha 
la  Indebted  to  life  in  the  country  and  hia  own  peculiar  nature,  henca,  moMly  to  nature.  Such 
an  unconeeioua,  direct,  rich  life,  preparea  the  eoil  for  moat  productive  hanresta.  "  It  it  noth- 
ing according  to  the  ideaa  of  grown  up  people.  But  children  feel  and  perceive  with  heavenly 
inatinct  the  world  at  every  point  and  in  every  moment  ae  one  loAote,  and  God  in  it  aa  In  hit 
own  peraonality.  Here  I  found  the  elementary  material  in  abundance  for  which  my  nature 
■o  yearningly  longed.  There  were  on  account  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  near  by,  hasty  change*  In 
the  weather  and  heavenly  mctamorphoeee  all  the  year,  which  greaUy  exalted  my  imagination 
and  influenced  my  destiny.    Thia  waa  life  to  ma !"    Oolts,  p.  157. 

*'  Such  deep  intuitional  life,  auch  immediateneaa  *  Or  ahall  we  laborioualy  change  the  dear 
gold  of  intuition  for  the  paper  currency  of  book  definitiona,  and  gain  In  life'a  length  what  wa 
loae  In  iu  depth  1    Heine's  **&enea  ef  TravU,^  II.,  p.  120. 
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not,  according  to  the  preeedeooe  of  other  pedagogues  and  from  neiirlj 
related  surrounding  principles,  approve  of  the  exolusive  selection  of  the 
human  body.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  the  purpose  to  choose  the  ob- 
jects to  be  contemplated  irom  the  surroundings  of  school  and  every 
day  life.  Hence  we  seek  the  unity  of  the  exercises,  not  in  the  unity 
or  uniformity  of  the  object^  but  in  the  unity  of  the  end,  in  the  unity 
of  the  method  of  treating  and  of  varying  the  multiplied  and  produced 
materials.  Modern  authors  in  this  department  choose  either  regu- 
larly shaped  bodies,  or  a  house,  or  a  model  of  a  house,  or  objects  of 
the  school-room,  or  of  its  adjacent  surroundings ;  plants,  animals,  ob- 
jects of  art,  pictures,  <fec.  The  principal  end  may  be  attained  through 
every  one  of  these  objects.  Absolute  necessity  exists  not  in  the 
materials. 

More  important  than  all  means  of  instruction,  is  the  apprehending 
and  accomplishing;  a  view,  which  vindicates  itself  ever  more  and 
more,  that  all  instruction,  without  exception,  must  be  based  on  inttii* 
tion.  This  heretofore  presented  thought  deserves  to  be  again  recom- 
mended most  impruHvely  to  teachers.  He  misapprehends  who  is  of 
the  opinion  that,  when  with  beginners  he  has  used  pictures  and  em- 
ployed speaking  lessons,  he  has  fully  satisfied  the  intrinsic  demand  of 
intuitional  exercises.  It  is  a  piindple  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  in 
universal  instruction,  also  in  every  activity  of  the  educator,  that  every 
thing  which  is  to  be  actively  and  impressively  felt,  known,  and 
widied,  must  have  certain  events  and  experiences,  and  an  immediate- 
ness  for  its  foundation.*  Shallow  perception,  that  which  is  heard, 
learned,  and  perceived  according  to  words,  answers  not,  develops  not ; 
but  injures,  produces  a  meager  school  knowledge,  empty  notions,  a 
work  of  words,  saps  life,  and  injures  the  vitality  and  soundness  of  the 
souL 

That  so  much  instruction  remains  without  fruit  up  to  this  hour,  is 
chiefly  owing  to  its  wholly  unintuitive  nature.  Think  only  of  the 
character  of  much  of  the  instruction  in  language  and  religion  !  Is 
the  former  the  pupil  is  tormented  with  empty  forms,  and  in  the  latter 
with  hollow  ideas.  Exercises  of  this  character  are  very  deleterious. 
Few  men  ever  again  return  to  a  fresh  green  life,  after  being  driven 
into  the  world  of  abstract  ideas  by  their  youthful  training.  Nowhere 
is  this  danger  greater  than  in  the  German  nation.    Only  look  around 

*  1  "  What  sensation  is  to  the  will,  namely,  basis  and  scarce,  direct  •ource  of  the  true,  th« 
good,  snd  I  he  beautiful,  that  is  the  intuition,  the  intuitive,  direct  recognizing  to  the  inteUeet." 
Iloflrtaieistrr  in  his  ''Schiaer,"  III.,  p.  100. 

2.  '*  Only  that  is  real,  objective  thinking,  which  designates  and  ratifies  itself  thrsvgb  aa» 
tient  intuition.  I'hat  thinking  is  true  snd  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the  reality  which  If 
awakened  by  intuition."    I..  Feuerbach,  "  PhUo^ophffof  the  Future,"  p.  74. 
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you  and  seek  the  explanation  of  much  of  the  transcendental  phenom- 
ena of  our  day.*    But  we  continue  the  subject. 

All  religious  instruction  must  begin  with  what  is  already  known  to 
the  child,  experienced  by  him,  with  what  is  immediate.  And  if  it 
must  begin  here,  surely  all  other  teaching  should  be  based  upon  the 
same  principle.  A  life-awakening  religious  instruction  joins  piety  and 
the  relations  which  exist  in  the  lively  emotions  of  the  child  with  the 
parent;  also  joins  faith  toward  God  with  faith  toward  the  parent, 
love  to  God  with  love  to  the  parent ;  sin  against  the  commandments 
of  Gk>d  with  the  consciousness  of  the  child  that  he  has  not  always 
obeyed  the  will  of  his  parent ;  justification  before  (xod  with  repent* 
ance  and  improvement  toward  the  parent,  and  forgiveness  on  those 
conditions,  &c.  These  and  similar  experiences  induce  reflection ; 
one's  own  life  is  rendered  more  intelligible.  It  is  then  impossible  for 
us  to  be  lost  in  the  desert  of  school  ideas.  Some  extracts  from 
Beneke  are  here  appropriate. 

'*  The  truthfulness,  intuitiveness,  and  efficaciousness  of  a  universal 
rule,  originate  only  from  self-experienced  or,  at  least,  clearly  repre- 
sented and  impressively  felt  individual  incidents.  If  from  the  begin- 
ning it  be  only  abstractly  formed,  it  will  lack  harmony  and  proportion,, 
and  tend  at  best  to  make  us  self-conceited,  to  be  vain  of  a  knowledge 
of  which  in  truth  we  know  nothing,  and  of  which  we  can  only  arro- 
gantly and  audaciously  prate.  But  where  it  concerns  the  application 
to  special  relations  it  will  leave  us  in  a  dilemma.^' 

**  The  child  can  associate  with  words  only  that  of  which  he  has  an 
ideal.  So  long  therefore  as  he  fails  to  apprehend  his  intellectual  ac- 
tivities, his  sensibilities,  the  endeavors  of  his  will,  and  his  opinions, 
the  words  referring  to  them  will  be  mere  empty  sounds.  If  his  atten- 
tion is  frequently  directed  to  words  only,  he  will  acquire  the  habit 
either  of  thoughtlessness,  or  an  incorrect  use  of  them,  because  he  im- 

*  The  newest  philoeophy  of  the  fifth  decennium  of  the  nineteenth  century  ajprees  with  ele- 
mentary  pedagogical  iicience ;  that  discovers  now  the  truths,  to  which  this  has  already  dero* 
ted  itself  for  half  a  century.    Feuerbach,  in  1843,  advances  this  thesis : 

^*The  essential  instruments,  organs  of  philosophy,  are  the  head,  the  source  of  activity,  of 
liberty,  of  metaphysical  infinity,  of  idealism ;  and  the  heart  the  seat  of  suffering,  of  finltude, 
of  necessity,  of  sensualism  ;  theoretically  expressed,  thinking  and  intuition  ;  for  thinking  is 
the  requisite  of  the  head ;  intuition  the  sense,  the  necessity  of  the  heart.  Thinking  Is  the 
principle  of  the  school,  of  system ;  intuition,  the  principle  of  life.  In  intuition  I  am  deter- 
mined by  objects,  in  thinking  I  determine  the  object ;  in  thinking  I  am  7,  in  intuition  not  /. 
The  true  objective  thought,  the  true  objective  philosophy,  produces  itself  only  from  the  nega* 
tion  of  all  thinking,  from  the  being  determined  by  the  object,  from  the  passion,  from  the 
source  of  all  Joy  and  need.  Intuition  gives  that  only  which  m  immediately  identical  with  ex* 
istence,  thinking  gives  the  intervening  condition  through  discrimination  and  abstraction  from 
existence,  therefore  there  is  life  and  truth  only  where  the  condition  Is  united  with  the  exist- 
ence, the  thinking  with  the  intuition,  the  acUvity  with  the  passivity,  the  scholastic  phlegm 
of  German  metaphysics  with  the  antl-seholaatie  sanguine  principle  of  the  French  ■eoinalisa 
and  materialism." 
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properly  refers  the  words  to  the  outward  which  accidentally  are  con- 
nected with  the  iDtellectual ;  the  first  of  which,  indeed,  is  all  he  can 
comprehend  up  to  this  period.  Such  abstract  exercises  are  exceed- 
ingly dangerous.*^ 

The  danger  consists  in  leading  the  pupil  to  regard  the  dry  and  ab- 
stract world  of  ideas  instead  of  the  real  contents  of  intelligence ;  and 
to  adjudicate  to  the  intellect  the  supremacy  in  life  as  well  as  in 
science,  and  accordingly  to  reject  all  that  can  not  be  incorporated 
into  ideas. 

This  was  the  sad  result  in  the  schools  at  the  time  when  the  almost 
exclusive  culture  of  the  intellect  prevailed.  This  stand-point,  for 
readily  conceived  reasons,  we  have  passed  in  science  farther  than  in 
life.  The  time  has  also  passed  when  it  was  believed  that  the  only 
success  through  the  activity  of  the  teacher  rested  in  the  skill  by  which 
he  developed  ideas,  or  in  the  so  called  art  of  catechising.  The  ex- 
treme opponents  of  this  opinion  and  tendency,  believe  that  we  need 
no  catechising,  no  development  of  ideas.  In  opposition  to  this,  we 
say,  every  development  is  important,  indeed  the  chief  ability  of  the 
teacher  consists  in  developing  and  therefore  also  in  catechising;*  but 
not  in  developing  ideas,  but  intuitions  and  in  his  efficiency  to  awaken 
lively  intuitions  in  the  pupils.  The  teacher  who  would  meet  the 
demands  of  the  present,  must  direct  his  efforts  toward  this  end. 
Hence,  not  Dinter,  or  Pestalozzi,  but  Pestalozzi  and  Dinter  I 

Two  questions  are  yet  to  be  answered.  1.  By  what  is  instruction 
to  be  illustrated  and  enlivened,  how  is  it  to  be  learned  ?  2.  Which 
or  what  different  intuitions  are  to  be  called  forth  in  the  scholar,  from 
what  field  do  we  take  them  9 

Fir%t  qyestion.  Very  many  teachers  think  the  illustrations  can  be 
learned  from  books.  But  what  are  books?  They  in  themselves 
furnish  nothing  more  than  a  guidance  to  the  treatment  of  the  intui- 
tions, where  then  are  the  intuitions  themselves  ?  These  are  not  in 
lifeless  books,  but  only  in  life.  To  this  then  we  must  refer  the 
teacher.  Look  into  life,  into  nature,  into  society,  into  the  world  of 
small  and  great  men,  into  yourself;  "keep  your  eyes  open  1"  "  Non 
scholae  sed  vitae,**  said  the  old  teachers,  and  mostly  tlie  humanists. 
It  was  a  phrase  blindly  submitted  to  the  tyrant  "custom,*'  in  a  dry 
abstract  time.  It  was  of  no  avail.  The  agitators  themselves  served 
the  abstract  knowledge,  the  dead  learning,  and,  what  they  least  an- 
ticipated (still  considering  it  an  offence,)  materialism.     Their  business 


•  **  He  who  banisheg  thii  method,  catechielng  and  examinlDf,  from  the  echool,  take*  the 
■an  from  the  world."  Trouendorf,  in  PuhkopPe  **J7i«lofy  ^the  Omditimtf  SckooU  mnd 
Education,  {Cfe§ehiehU  de»  Schul-wui  EniehungnDeient)^**  bj  Bremen,  1794. 
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was  to  educate  renowned  men,  renowned  lawyers,  renowned  philoso- 
phers, renowned  theologians,  renowned  philologists.  Renowned- 
learned — this  gives  the  key. 

Teacher,  do  you  desire  therefore  to  teach  for  the  life  ?  Then  sink 
yourself  into  the  life,  into  the  life  of  the  present,  not  into  the  past 
which  was  and  has  perished.  Let  the  active  life  enter  into  you,  expose 
yourself  to  its  effects,  retire  from  the  study  and  take  part  in  the  drama 
of  life  as  multilaterally  as  possible,  gaining  therefrom  acquisitions  for 
your  purposes  in  life  and  in  your  profession.  You  are  the  man,  you 
are  the  intuition  of  your  scholars,  by  your  lively  intuitions  you  will 
learn  to  illustrate.  Books  can  show  you  the  instructive  method,  but 
can  not  give  you  the  intuitions  themselves.  No  book  can  supply  the 
(missing)  life.*  Goethe  teaches  this  when  he  says,  "  What  I  have 
not  learned  from  books,  I  have  acquired  by  traveling.  That  which 
has  been  carefully  observed  can  afterwards  be  reflected  upon  and 
judged.  A  decided  exercise  of  the  eye  is  necessary,  and  there  must 
first  be  an  observation  in  order  to  call  forth  an  inquiry.  I  must  bring 
it  thus  far,  that  every  thing  may  become  intuitive  knowledge,  and 
nothing  remain  traditional  and  nominal.  I,  too,  am  for  the  truth, 
but  for  the  truth  of  the  five  senses.  I  am  a  mortal  enemy  of  word 
sounds.  Nature,  indeed,  is  the  only  book  that  offers  intrinsic  merit 
on  every  page,  &c." 

Second  question.  What  kind  of  intuitions  ?  Which  should  you 
awaken,  and  from  what  field  ?  Whence  have  you  to  take  them  ? 
Let  us  consider  the  different  kinds  and  enumerate  them  : 

1.  Sentient  intuitions  ;  not  only  mediated  by  the  senses,  but  given 
through  them  directly — outward  intuitions. 

2.  Mathematical;  ideas  of  space,  time,  number,  and  motion — also 
belonging  to  the  outer  world,  not  given  directly  by  the  senses,  but 
mediated  by  them. 

*  "  It  is  Teiy  remarkable.  Every  bodj  insiats  that  the  teacher  should  educate  for  the  life, 
not  for  the  achooL  Heuce  he  must  koow  the  life  and  consequently  reflect  upon  it,  Ac.  And 
yet  every  body  is  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  concerning  life  rather  than  the  teacher.  But 
we  vindicate  for  him  what  Rosenkrantz  claims  for  philosophers.  The  philosopher,  espec- 
ially, must  not  concern  himself  about  every  absurdity  that  would  not  only  contest  bis  right  to 
have  an  opinion  about  public  atfairs,  but  also  to  openly  express  it.  The  philosopher  may  not 
be  informed  in  a  thousand  details  which  t>elong  to  the  special  departments  of  knowledge  ; 
but  this  must  not  deter  him  from  exercising  the  Critic  of  Pure  ReoMon  in  regard  to  universal 
laws.  Among  the  old  philosophers  it  was  considered  right,  when  they  not  only  concerned 
themselves  about  the  theory  of  the  state  in  which  they  lived,  but  also  about  its  practical 
workings.  And  for  this  they  are  still  commended ;  these  thinkers  were  not  abstract  cosmo- 
politans, but  real  patriots.  But  are  modern  philosophers  no  longer  allowed  to  be  })airiots1 
Has  not  Schelling,  however,  recently  declared  to  the  welcome  surprise  of  all  his  auditors, 
that  time  and  philosophy  have  advanced  to  you  questions  of  life,  to  which  no  one  is  permit- 
ted, nay,  it  is  not  possible  for  sny  one  to  be  IndifTerent.**  RosenkrantXi  **Sketchet  0/  Koe- 
nigtberg*^  Danzig,  1842, 1.,  p.  U. 
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3.  Moral ;  arising  to  mankiiid  bj  the  appearance  of  virtuous  life. 

4.  Religious;  those  arising  in  man  when  he  directs  his  mind 
toward  God. 

5.  jEathetical ;  from  the  beautiful  and  sublime  appearance  in  na- 
ture and  in  the  lift)  of  man,  presentations  of  art 

6.  Pure  human  ;  those  referring  to  the  nobler  individual  relations 
of  mankind — in  love,  fidelity,  friendship,  &c. 

7.  Social ;  that  which  represents  the  associations  of  mankind  as  a 
unit — in  corporations,  in  communities,  and  in  states. 

The  school  can  not  furnish  all  these  intuitions  according  to  their 
varied  difference  and  full  extent.  It  can  not  supplant  life,  it  pre- 
supposes it,  joins  itself  to  life  and  leads  toward  it.  But  the  school 
attracts  whatever  objects  fall  within  the  range  of  its  influence,  engages 
itself  with  them,  and  through  this  versatility  lays  the  foundation  of 
all  intelligence. 

1.  The  sentient  intuitions  refer  to  the  material  world  and  the 
changes  in  it  The  pupil  should  as  much  as  possible  see  and  hear 
for  himself,  should  use  all  his  senses  in  seeking  for  the  peculiarities  of 
objects,  on,  in,  or  above  the  earth  ;  minerals,  plants,  beasts ;  man  and 
his  works ;  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  physical  phenomena,  <&c. 

2.  Mathematical  intuitions  unfold  themselves  from  the  sensual 
through  easy  and  nearly  related  abstractions ;  the  idea  of  extensions 
in  space  on  all  sides,  of  extensions  of  time  succeeding  each  other, 
the  idea  of  number,  how  much,  the  idea  of  motion,  the  idea  of  changes 
in  space,  and  the  passing  through  the  same.  The  simplest  of  these 
ideas  is  that  of  space,  the  others,  therefore,  can  be  illustrated  by  this 
in  using  points,  lines,  and  surfaces.  The  means  for  illustrating  instruc- 
tion in  numbers,  are  points,  lines  and  their  parts,  and  bodies  and  their 
parts. 

3.  The  moral  intuitions  are  obtained  by  the  scholar,  through  man- 
kind, through  life  with  its  relations,  through  playmates  and  teacher 
in  school.  These  of  course  are  inner  intuitions,  which,  however,  in- 
corporate themselves  in  the  countenance,  in  the  eye,  and  in  the 
language.  The  main  point  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  individual  ex- 
perience of  the  pupil.  Happy  is  the  child  that  is  surrounded  by  only 
pure  moral  men,  whose  characters  mold  the  moral  foundation  of  his 
own  life.  Moral  deeds  from  history  may  be  vividly  and  impressively 
presented  by  the  teacher  through  the  living  word  of  the  eloquent 
tongue  and  the  affected  heart 

4.  Religious  intuitions  are  attained  by  contemplating  nature,  its 
beneficent  influences  and  phenomena,  by  the  piety  and  prayers  of 
parents,  by  the  holy  meditations  of  the  congregation  in  public  wor- 
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sLip,  bj  sacred  songs  in  school,  by  religious  instruction  in  school  apd 
church,  by  religiously  disposed  teachers  and  faithful  clergymen,  by 
scriptural  history,  <bc. 

5.  The  sesthetical  intuitions  are  awakened  by  viewing  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  in  nature ;  flowers,  trees,  crystals,  stars,  the  heavens, 
the  ocean,  rock  and  mountain ;  landscapes,  storm  and  tempest ;  ob- 
jects of  art' ;  statues,  pictures,  paintings,  edifices,  and  productions  of 
poetical  and  oratorical  art  In  the  classification  of  the  moral,  aesthet- 
ical,  &c^  their  specific  difference  may  be  disputed.  But  I  consider  it 
better  to  arrange  them  under  a  special  category.  The  stern,  moral 
law  applying  uniformly  to  all  men,  does  not  embrace  them  all  in  its 
province,  for  they  can  not  absolutely  be  required.  The  contents  of  the 
sesthetical  belong  to  the  beautiful,  free,  human  development  which  is 
dependent  on  conditions  unsuited  to  the  tastes  of  every  one. 

6.  The  so  called  pure  human  intuitions*  refer  to  a  noble  formed 
life  of  individual  men,  the  character  of  which  surpasses  the  strictest 
idea  of  morals  and  duty,  and  relates  to  sympathetic  inclinations,  as 
friendship  and  love,  sympathy  and  participation,  and  other  excellent 
characteristics  of  the  elevated  human  life  as  they  are  met  with  in  the 
refined  development  and  culture  of  eminent  pure  men.  Well  for  the 
child  who  shares  these  I  If  the  family  accomplishes  nothing  in  this 
direction,  it  will  be  difficult  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  teacher 
should  do  his  utmost  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  his  deportment  in  the 
school-room  and  by  his  general  appearance. 

7.  The  social  intuitions,  that  is,  those  of  the  social  condition  out- 
side of  the  family,  come  to  the  child  through  the  phenomena  of  social 
intercourse  in  school,  in  church,  in  public  meetings,  and  at  public  fes- 
tivities ;  and  afterwards  through  history,  by  which  the  living  intuitions 
of  the  teacher,  from  the  associations  of  states,  people,  and  wars,  im- 
press the  pupils  with  the  most  lively  representations  and  images  of 
larger  corporations.  Our  earlier,  so  familiar  private  life,  renders  diflB- 
cult  the  source  of  these  important,  yet  uncommon,  intuitions.  How 
can  he  who  has  no  experience  understand  history  ?  How  can  he  who 
has  never  seen  people  possess  a  living  image  of  them  and  of  their 

*  Their  special  diflerenee  can  be  disputed,  considering  them  under  the  heads  of  the  moral, 
»sthetical,  dec.  But,  I  deem  it  more  correct,  to  make  a  particular  category  of  them,  for  the 
reason  that  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  their  nature.  The  severe  moral  law  applicable 
to  all  manlcind,  in  an  equal  degree,  does  not  embrace  them  in  its  department,  they  can  not  be 
implicitly  required  of  every  body.  They  belong  to  the  free,  beautiful,  human  development, 
and  are  entirely  dependent  upon  conditions  not  agreeable  to  every  one's  taste*— thus  how- 
ever  showing  the  divinity  in  mankind.  **The  universal  human  nature  in  the  pare  human 
intuitions  in  the  formation  of  a  noble  family  life  which  finds  sympathy  in  every  pure  heart, 
whether  adorned  by  star  or  badge,  or  covered  by  the  coarsest  and  plainest  garment,  is  divine. 
The  origin  of  every  human  being  is  divine."  Egbert  In,  ^Trait§  qf  Character,**  Ac.  From 
Frederick  Wilbelm,  IIL,  p.  481. 
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life  ?  Small  republics  have  infinite  preferences  in  this  respect,  and 
also  in  relation  to  the  intuitions  of  a  public  life  and  for  patriotic  senti- 
ment. Language,  even  the  most  eloquent,  gives  only  a  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  substitute  for  these  intuitions.  The  year  1848  dis- 
closed in  Germany,  a  present  and  prospective  progress  in  this  direction. 

From  all  this  is  made  manifest  the  importance  of  the  life,  the  in- 
telligence, the  stand -point,  and  the  character  of  the  teacher  for  the 
founding  of  living  intuitions  in  the  soul^  in  the  intellect,  and  in  the 
heart  of  his  pupils.  We  can  never  awaken  to  a  lively  intuition  in 
another  that  which  is  not  a  living  intuition  in  ourselves.  Therefore 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  teacher  himself  has  seen,  ob- 
served, experienced,  investigated,  lived,  and  thought  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  erected  for  himself  an  ideal  in  moral,  in  religious,  in 
sesthetical,  in  purely  human,  and  in  social  relations.  Just  as  much 
as  he  is,  just  so  much  is  the  worth  of  his  instruction.  He  himself  is 
to  the  scholar  the  most  instrtictive,  the  most  impressive  object  of 
intuition. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  introduce  and  to  found  the  rela- 
tion of  the  scholar  to  the  subject  of  instruction.  He  is  the  mediating 
person  between  both,  which  were  originally  strangers  to  each  other. 
The  scholar  should  self  actively  appropriate  the  intuitions  to  himself. 
This  presupposes  that  the  teacher  from  whom  originates  every  thing, 
is  able  to  awaken  self-activity.  He  can  accomplish  this,  only  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability  to  awaken  in  the  scholar  an  active  desire  for 
learning.  The  respect,  affections,  and  obedience  of  pupils  are  won 
by  the  teacher's  love  for  them  and  for  his  profession,  remaining 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  methodical  powers  presupposed ;  and 
through  these  the  pupils'  disposition  to  submit  to  his  guidance  the 
tendency  toward  the  object  of  instruction,  is  secured.  In  this  man- 
ner attentiveness  and  the  love  of  knowledge,  the  first  condition  of  a 
successful  progress,  is  attained ;  and  the  remaining  conditions,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  awakening  of  self-activity  in  the  pupil, 
will  follow  of  themselves  through  methodical  treatment  by  the 
teacher. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  EDITION& 

When  mj  father  requested  me  to  write  upon  the  subject  of  instmction  in 
German,  and  its  history,  I  did  not  foresee  the  great  difficulties  which  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  an  undertaking.  Instruction  in  the  native  language, 
like  that  in  religion,  is  given  in  all  grades  and  kinds  of  schools ;  which  is  alone 
enough  to  make  its  discussion  within  a  limited  space  difficult  But  there  are 
other  obstacles  of  a  quite  peculiar  nature.  Instruction  in  German  deals  with  a 
subject  which  is  con8t«intly  changing  with  the  course  of  time.  Not  only  does 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject  change,  and  our  mode  of  dealing  with  it,  but  the 
subject  itself  changes.  The  written  German  language,  which  is  that  now 
taught  in  our  schools,  has  become  what  it  is  during  the  last  throe  or  four  cen- 
turies; and  thus  the  history  of  instruction  in  German  can  not  be  di.<y*oined  from 
that  of  written  German.  And  this  becomes  still  less  possible  when  we  con- 
sider how  great  and  how  obvious  is  the  influence  which  that  instruction  has  had 
upon  the  written  German.  Still,  no  one  will  expect  here  a  comprehensive  and 
universal  history  of  the  written  German.  What  is  required  is,  an  account  of 
the  mutual  influence  of  the  living  German  language  and  the  method  in  which  it 
has  been  taught.  The  records  of  this  influence  are  the  works  on  German  gnm* 
mar.  But  as  my  subject  is  instruction  in  German,  the  discussion  of  language 
proper  must  occupy  a  subordinate  place,  and  that  of  the  methods  used  iu  teach- 
ing it,  must  become  proportionately  prominent  This  is  no  ea.sy  task ;  both  by 
reason  of  the  great  extent  of  the  subject  and  of  the  small  knowledge  of  it 
which  I  possessed.  I  had  also  to  treat  my  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
intelligible  to  a  reader  who  could  not  refer  to  the  books  I  might  quote.  For  a 
large  proportion  of  the  works  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  refer  were  such  as 
would  be  familiar  to  but  few  of  my  readers.  Of  the  most  important  of  these  I 
have  given  the  titles  in  full ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  literary  man,  who 
could  find  the  book  in  a  large  library  from  a  much  shorter  title,  as  for  the  sitke 
of  the  majority  of  my  readers  who  probably  may  never  see  the  book  itself,  and 
to  whom  the  titles,  as  characteristic  of  its  form  and  matter,  will  be  of  great 
value. 

The  kindness  of  friends  in  Berlin,  Gottingen,  Leipzig  and  Munich,  has 
enabled  me  to  uso  at  Erlangen  books  fh>m  the  libraries  at  those  places.  During 
a  stay  of  several  weeks  at  Berlin,  the  liberality  of  Chief  Librarian  Pertz,  and 
the  great  kindness  of  Dr.  Pinder,  to  whom  I  would  offer  in  return  my  most  sin- 
cere thanks,  opened  to  me  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Royal  Library  there,  not- 
withstanding that  it  was  a  season  of  vacation.    Bibliographical  researches,  pro- 

*  Tranalated  for  Barnard's  *^ American  JottmtU  tf  Edueatiim.**  from  Raumer'fe  "ffutory 
of  Pedagogy^"  4th  edition. 
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perlj  so  called,  were  of  course  not  within  the  limits  of  my  field  of  labor.  I 
trust  that  the  close  connection  will  be  recognized  that  exists  between  the  few 
materials  of  this  nature  which  I  have  inserted,  and  the  subject  of  the  work.  I 
have  mentioned  the  •places  where  I  have  found  books  not  easily  attainable 
everywhere ;  which  will  doubtless  be  a  convenience  to  many  persons. 

The  statement  of  my  views  upon  the  present  condition  of  affairs  has  often 
thrown  me  into  antagonism  with  very  wide-spread  opinions.  But  upon  a  sub- 
ject so  important,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  state  my  convictions  without 
any  concealment  If  any  one  should  feel  injured  by  any  thing  which  I  have  said, 
I  desire  to  assure  him  that  I  have  never  attacked  persons,  but  opinions  only. 
And  I  think  I  have  suflBciently  demonstrated  this,  by  sometimes  most  fully  coin- 
ciding  with  the  views  of  those  whom  I  have  in  other  points  opposed. 

I  have  felt  obliged  to  refbain  from  entering  into  details,  except  in  speaking  of 
the  common  schools  and  the  gymnasia.  My  reason  for  not  entering  into  the 
question  of  instruction  in  German  in  the  Higher  Burgher  Schools  is,  that  views 
upon  this  recent  and  important  class  of  institutions  are  still  so  imsettled,  that  it 
would  be  requisite  to  ascertain  the  general  principles  involved,  before  dealing 
with  any  single  subject  of  instruction ;  a  preliminary  which  would  lead  me  into 
an  entirely  different  field.  Upon  many  points,  the  observations  on  the  grymna- 
gia  express  my  views  on  the  higher  burgher  schools,  of  course;  that  is,  with  the 
proper  modifications.  Upon  other  points  I  should  have  been  glad  to  submit  my 
opinions  to  some  experienced  judge.  Such  is  the  case  especially  respecting  the 
Btudy  of  the  Old  Gorman ;  which  seems  to  me  quite  as  important  for  the  higher 
burgher  schools  as  for  the  gymnasium,  though  to  a  different  extent.  That  is,  I 
think  that  the  learned  education  which  the  gymnasium  gives,  renders  it  indis- 
pensable to  go  back  to  the  Gothic  and  Old  High  German;  while  I  believe  it 
correct  to  go  no  further,  in  the  higher  burgher  scliools,  than  the  Middle  High 
German ;  and  that  this  dialect  should  be  studied,  in  those  schools,  i4x>ut  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  indicated  in  Philip  "Wackemagers  "Gems  of  German 
Poeiry  and  Wisdomy* 

But  I  will  not  seek  to  anticipate  what  can  only  be  intelligible  when  my  whole 
book  is  read.  I  will  conclude  by  expressing  the  wish  that  my  work  may  con- 
tribute something  to  the  promotion  of  a  healthy  sentiment  of  patriotism. 

Erlanoex,  October  lO^A,  1851. 

PRBPACB  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

The  title  of  this  edition  indicates  that  it  is  "  enlarged  and  improved."  These 
enlargements  and  improvements  will  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  first  as  in  the 
second  book  of  this  work.  There  was  of  course  an  abundance  of  materials  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  historical  part  of  it.  But  the  same  reasons  which  in- 
duced me,  in  the  first  edition,  to  limit  the  historical  portion  of  my  work  within 
the  narrowest  possible  space,  for  fear  of  diminishing  the  intelligibility  of  the 
main  portion  of  my  discussion,  have  still  prevented  me  from  enlarging  that  part 
of  the  work.  But  in  the  second  book,  on  the  other  Ijiand,  more  than  one  passage 
required  amplification.  I  hope  that  I  have  succeeded,  without  interfering  with 
that  brevity  which  the  character  of  the  work  requires,  in  rendering  many  parts 
of  it  more  intelligible  and  correct  than  in  the  previous  editions. 

I  have  already  more  than  once  said  that  I  did  not  pretend  to  decide  by  my 


*  ^'EdtUteinen  deuUchtr  Dichtung  und  WeUheit, 
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now  single  authority  the  innumerable  practical  qneetions  which  this  vast  field 
includes ;  and  that  I  would  on  the  contrary  thankfully  receive  any  intelligent 
advice.  And  I  feel  mjrself  under  obligations  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  profound  and  instructive  observations  which  have  already  reached  me  from 
the  most  various  quarters  since  the  appearance  of  my  previous  editions;  whether 
through  public  channels,  by  letter,  or  orally.  Of  these  observations  I  could  of 
course  make  use  only  so  far  as  I  found  myself  convinced  by  them.  I  have  en- 
deavored  to  "try  all  things;"  whether  I  have  been  able  to  "hold  fast  that 
which  is  good  "  only,  I  can  not  say. 

The  mass  of  works  on  German  grammar,  reading,  style,  Ac,  has  become  an 
almost  unbounded  flood.  While  employed  upon  my  first  edition  I  examined  a 
great  number  of  such  books;  and  have  industriously  endeavored  to  make  my- 
self  acquainted  with  the  best  which  have  appe€a^d  since.  But  although  I  my- 
self possess  a  respectable  number  of  books  in  this  department,  and  have  also 
had  the  use  of  several  good  school  libraries,  I  am  still  far  from  pretending  to  a 
complete  knowledge  of  my  materials.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  practicable  to 
attain  it  For  it  will  be  found  no  very  trifling  task  to  examine  carefully  even 
the  best  of  the  German  school  grammars  alone ;  as  I  can  testify  from  experi- 
ence. In  obtaining  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  I  have  received  much  aid 
from  the  periodicals  devoted  to  it;  such  as  the  ^^New  Year-hook  of  Philology  and 
Pedagogy  f^'*  ^^JiiLizeir$  Journal  of  the  Gymnasia^^*\  the  ^^  Gazette  for  the  Austrian  . 
CfymnasiOj^^X  ^^Serrig's  Archives  for  the  Study  of  the  Modem  Languages,^^%  and 
many  others.  But  even  if  all  this  mass  of  materials  had  been  gone  through, 
would  this  render  the  student  a  master  of  them?  Would  not  the  authors  of  the 
books  in  question  say  that  mere  reading  will  not  test  a  school-book ;  that  noth- 
ing but  practical  experiment  with  it  in  a  school  can  decide  upon  its  value  ?  It 
must  be  allowed  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  claim.  But  the  very  impossi- 
bility of  doing  this — for  who  could  use  all  the  German  school  grammars? — 
shows  that  in  order  to  pronounce  a  sound  practical  opinion  on  the  subjects  in 
question,  even  the  most  thorough  apprehension  of  its  principles  will  not  suffice 
without  aid  from  the  experience  of  others. 

I  have  in  this  edition  endeavored  to  go  somewhat  more  into  detail  on  some 
practical  points.  The  only  difficulty  in  doing  so  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  liandle 
them  in  a  general  manner,  while  in  practice  the  principles  have  to  be  applied  to 
an  infinite  variety  of  cases.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  a  subject  which  ramifies 
within  all  the  departments  of  lifb  so  universally  as  instruction  in  the  native 
language.  For  example,  what  I  say  of  German  grammar  in  the  common 
schools,  will  in  practice  require  the  most  various  limitations  and  expansions. 
The  special  purpose  of  each  individual  school  must  decide  how  much  is  to  be 
done  by  mere  practice,  and  how  much  by  discussions  on  grammatical  subjects. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  mere  distinction  between  dty  schools  and  coun- 
try schools  will  here  suffice.  For  the  differences  between  different  city  schoohs 
are  very  various.  Nor  can  any  general  rule  on  the  point  be  applied  to  country 
schools  either.  In  these,  every  thing  depends  on  the  situation  and  needs  of  each 
particular  district.    In  like  manner,  important  distinctions  must  be  observed  be- 

•  ^Neuea  Jahrbuch  f^r  PhOologie  und  Paedagogtk." 

t  *^M\UxaV9  Zeitschrift  f^lr  du»  Qymmuialweten:* 

t  **Zti1»chriftfiir  die  tfaterreiehisehen  Gynmaaien." 

%  **Herrig'»  Archir/t^r  daa  Sfudium  dtr  neuerem  Spraehe." 
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tween  the  modes  of  teaching  their  natire  language  to  boys  and  to  girls.  All 
these  questions  I  have  considered  from  a  few  principal  points  of  view,  leaving 
their  further  development  to  the  reader. 

I  may  venture  to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  second  book, 
each  chapter  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  previous 
ones.  Such  portions,  therefore,  as  that  on  the  later  provisions  for  studying  Ger- 
man in  the  teachers'  seminaries,  and  that  on  the  higher  burgher  schools,  ought 
not  to  be  read  out  of  their  connection ;  for  both  of  them  presuppose  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  chapters  before  them. 

But  I  must  provide  against  an  error  much  more  important  than  this ;  for 
which  I  have  given  no  occasion,  but  to  which  a  strong  tendency  prevails  at  the 
present  day.  The  German  language  is  a  subject  dealt  with  throughout  all  in- 
stitutions  of  instruction,  from  tlie  lowest  to  the  highest.  It  is  this  which  makes 
it  so  important  a  study.  But  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that,  because  it  is 
taught  everywhere,  it  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  everj-where.  The 
method,  and  also  the  extent,  of  instruction  in  it,  must  be  adapted  to  the  attain- 
ments of  the  scholar.  This  of  course  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  what  are 
the  proper  purposes  of  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  grades  of  schools ;  al- 
though it  has  been  reckoned  a  degradation  to  those  of  the  lower  grade,  that 
they  have  not  been  permitted  to  interfere  with  those  departments  of  instruction 
which  are  appropriate  to  the  higher.  But  this  notion  is  the  consequenoe  of 
wrong  ideas  of  the  essential  nature  of  real  culture,  and  of  tlio  moral  value  of 
human  employments.  True  culture  is  not  to  be  promoted  by  superficial  study 
of  subjects  too  difficult,  prematurely  and  at  the  wrong  place ;  but  by  studying 
appropriate  things  in  the  right  way.  And  in  like  manner,  the  dignity  of  the 
teacher  does  not  depend  upon  the  subject  which  he  teaches,  but  upon  the  con- 
scientiousness with  which  he  teaches  it.  No  intelligent  teacher,  therefore,  will 
feel  himself  undervalued  by  a  proper  discussion  of  the  question  what  studies  are 
and  what  arc  not  suitable  to  the  age  and  the  attainments  of  his  pupils.  And 
those  very  teachers  whose  vocation  it  is  to  labor  in  tlie  very  highest  depart- 
ments of  human  culture,  will  be  most  deeply  penetrated  with  a  conviction  of 
the  immeasurable  importance  of  universal  popular  instruction. 

I  have  also  given  special  attention,  in  the  present  edition,  to  instruction  in 
German  at  the  ^'mnasia.  The  German  language  is  the  tie  which  connects  the 
learned  classes  with  the  remainder  of  the  people ;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  taught  at  the  gymnasium  and  the  university  is  so  important 

For  the  learned  classes  are  the  standard  which  determines  the  extent  and 
method  of  instruction  in  it,  in  all  grades  of  institutions.  We  shall  always, 
therefore,  in  considering  the  subject  find  ourselves  brought  back  to  the  institu- 
tions of  learning,  properly  so  called,  however  highly  we  may  value  the  unques- 
tionably important  object  of  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  our  laboring 

classes. 

Rudolf  vok  Raumer. 
Erlangen,  March  2,  1857. 

NOTE. 

The  relations  of  instruction  in  German  to  other  studies  has  often  been  referred  to  in  the 
previous  yolumesofRaumer's  *'Peda^ogjf;"  whilethe  nature  of  their  contents  did  not  permit 
a  detailed  account  of  the  methods  pursued  in  teaching  that  language ;  as  such  an  account  must 
be  very  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  German  grammar.  The  present  chapter  to  io- 
teiiiled  to  sketch  the  most  important  points  of  that  history. 
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L  III8T0BT  or  OXBMAK  OftAlfXlLB,  WITH  REFKRKNCB  TO  SCHOOL  IKSTRUOTZOV 
IN  GERMAN,   FROM  THE  END  Of  THE   FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

OHAPTEB  I. — BIXTESITTH  OXNTUBT. 

Latin  and  German^  A.  D.  1500. 

The  grammatical  treatmeut  of  the  German  language  did  not 
grow  up,  as  did  that  of  the  Greek,  exclusively  upon  its  native  soil, 
and  from  native  roots.  As  in  so  many  other  departments,  the  Ger- 
mans have  made  use  in  that  of  grammar  also,  of  the  rich  inheritance 
which  they  received  from  classical  antiquity.  The  Greeks  had  dis- 
covered the  grammatical  categories  of  their  language,  its  most  im- 
portant distinctions,  the  inflections  of  its  words,  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  study  of  grammar  was  thought  of  in  Germany.  The  dis- 
coveries of  the  Greeks  were  industriously  and  perseveringly  applied 
by  the  Romans  to  their  language ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  they 
descended,  along  with  the  Latin  language,  in  the  grammatical  writers 
of  the  perishing  classical  ages,  to  the  Germanic  nations. 

The  grammatical  knowledge  thus  acquired,  was  at  first,  however, 
not  used  as  a  means  of  investigating  the  German  language.  The 
Latin  grammarians  were  employed  only  in  studying  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. For  many  centuries,  Latin  was,  in  Germany,  the  peculiar 
language  of  members  of  the  learned  professions.  First,  the  church 
took  measures  to  make  Latin,  already  the  language  of  religion,  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  of  the  Romish  See,  that  also  of  the  whole  clergy.*  And 
when  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  began  to  force  itself  more  and 
more  into  religious  affairs,  the  learned  men  endeavored  in  their  turn 
to  extend  the  domain  of  the  language  of  ancient  Latium,  and  to  ex- 
clude the  vulgar  tongue,  if  possible,  from  the  sphere  of  higher  educa- 
tion. This  second  period  of  the  universal  authority  of  the  Latin 
coincides  with  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  of  German  grammar.f 
The  rise  and  progress  of  the  latter  during  the  sixteenth  century  can 
not  therefore  be  understood  without  a  previous  view  of  the  Latin 
learning  of  that  period.^ 

It  was  the  openly  expressed  intention  of  the  schoolmen  of  that 


*  See  R.  Ton  Ranmer,  ^Influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Old  High  Oerman  "  (Eintpirkung 
dea  Ckrittenthumta^f  die  Althochdeuteehe  Spraehe)."    Stuttfart,  1846,  p.  201. 

tl  do  not  here  delay  to  refer  to  the  labors  bestowed  on  the  German  language  at  an  earlier 
period,  especially  by  Abbot  Notker  of  St.  Gall,  who  died  about  A.  D.  1022. 

tThe  reader  may  find  in  the  first  volume  of  thia  history,  especially  in  the  chapter  upon 
Johannes  Sturm,  a  claar  account  of  the  Latin  school  instruction  of  the  Pixtecnih  centary. 
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day,  entirely  to  exclude  the  German  language  from  the  schools  and 
from  learning.  They  meant  Latin  to  be  the  only  received  language 
of  schools,  if  possible  even  in  the  very  lowest  classes.  But  since,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  many  excellent  rectors  of  schools,  the  children 
had  some  intercourse  with  the  world,  not  in  the  school,  but  at  home, 
they  continued  as  before  to  learn  their  native  language  first.  And  in 
order  to  make  them  understand  it  was  necessary  to  degrade  one's  self 
to  the  point  of  talking  German  with  them.  The  strenuous  endeavors 
of  many  teachers  to  drive  German  out  of  even  the  lower  classes, 
while  the  German  cliildren  kept  coming  into  them  all  the  time,  re- 
minds us  of  the  countryman  in  Horace,  waiting  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  until  it  shall  run  down ;  "  at  Hit  labitur^  et  lahetur  in  omne 
voluhUU  aevumy 

However  great  the  care  taken  to  make  school-boys  disuse  as  quickl}^ 
as  possible  the  despised  and  hated  German,  still  new  pupils  must  first 
be  furnished  with  the  Latin  phrases  most  necessary  for  ordinary  con- 
versation. A  clear  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  this  was  done 
may  be  gathered  from  the  elementary  school  books  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  A  volume  in  the  Scheurl  library  at  Nuremberg 
contains  several  such  books.  One  of  them  is  entitled  *M  Method  of 
Latinity  {Modus  Latinitatis)"  It  has  at  the  end  this  colophon  : 
"The  end  of  a  new  grammar,  adapting  in  the  most  elegant  manner 
the  Latin  equivalents  to  the  vulgar  tongue ;  with  various  selections 
{floHCulis)  of  words  and  sentences,  and  important  differences  of  idiom 
{differentiis  notatu  dignut).  Put  forth  by  that  venerable  and  acute 
man  Udalric  Ebrardt.  Anno  1488."*  The  author  evidently  ad- 
dressses  boys  already  able  to  speak  Latin ;  for  he  begins  by  saying  to 
the  boys  that  his  design  is  to  correct  for  them,  who  seem  almost 
rather  infants  without  speech,  than  competent  to  talk,  the  very  vulgar 
barbarisms  which  he  hears  them  using  in  their  ordinary  familiar  con- 
versation ;  such  as  saying  multis  (a  barbarous  Latinized  form  of  the 
old  mUl,  modem  German  maul,  mouth)  for  os,  and  so  on.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  deals  with  his  subject  so  as  to  make  the  book  useful  to 
the  teacher,  as  well  as  to  the  tyro.  The  work  is  not  really  a  gram- 
mar, but  a  German-Latin  phrase  book,  with  the  German  forms  first, 
and  the  Latin  equivalents  following.  At  the  beginning  are  the  sim- 
plest salutations :  "  Good  day.  Bona  dies.  Or  perhaps  more  ele- 
gantly. Bonus  dies.  For,  <kc.  Good  evening.  Bonum  sera.  Or 
rather,  more  elegantly,  Bonum  vesper.     For,  Ac."f     "  Your  very  best 

*  The  date  Is  giTen  In  worda,  followed  by  "  Praise  to  the  most  mercifal  God  (Lakii  Dtb 
dtunentittimo)."    Then  follows  a  single  leaf  with  miscellaneous  Latin  rulfs. 
1 1  can  not  bestow  much  space  on  this  material,  and  therefore  onlj  add  in  piailng  that  tt« 
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health.  Salus  plurimay  And  so  on.  Then  come  the  simplest 
questions  and  answers :  "  How  old  are  you?"  <fec.,  proceeding  to  more 
extended  phrases,  but  still  such  as  are  used  in  common  convei'sation. 
In  a  second  part,  the  author  arranges  phrases  of  a  higher  grade, 
classified  by  their  meaning,  in  thirteen  parts,  the  German,  as  before, 
standing  first^  and  the  Latin  after  it.  For  instance  :  "  Virgil  is  not 
comparable  to  Homer.  Virgilius  cum  homero  non  comparandus  est, 
Non  puto  homero  poete  huic  clariitsimo  virffilium  parem  esse^  etc ;" 
and  so  on,  down  to  the  colophon  already  given. 

The  volume  in  the  Scheurl  library  contains  several  such  books. 
One,  beginning  ^^Ad  patrem^  to  the  father,"  consists  of  examples  on 
the  Latin  prepositions,  with  the  German  words  printed  over  the 
Latin.  One  is  entitled  ''^ Small  grammar  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  J  with  a  Oerman  translation,^'"''  Notwithstanding  its  title, 
however,  this  is  still  not  a  grammar,  but,  as  more  correctly  designated 
in  the  second  title,  **  Tract  called  grammatellus,  containing  facetious 
sayings,  and  by  reason  of  the  obtuseness  of  young  pupils  (ob  scolari* 
culorumque  hebetatem)  put  beneath  a  German  translation."  Another 
work  in  the  same  volume,  entitled  ^'''Rudiments  of  grammar  for  boys. 
Most  carefully  selected  from  Remtgius,  Donatus  and  Alexander^^\  is 
without  any  German  translation  ;  and  another,  called  ^''Juvenile  exer- 
cises  on  Donatus^'*\  contains  but  a  few  German  words. 

I  have  enumerated  more  in  detail  the  contents  of  this  collected 
volume,  because  it  gives  us  so  very  satisfactory  an  account  of  the 
literary  helps  by  means  of  which  its  first  owner,  the  celebrated 
Christoph  Scheurl,  (bom  1481,)  when  a  boy,  exchanged  his  native 
German  for  the  Latin.  The  next  step  to  these  books  was,  the  inser- 
tion in  the  Latin  Grammars  pro})er,  of  an  interlinear  German  version. 
This  also  became  the  practice  during  the  fifteenth  century ;  when  it 
became  usual  to  print,  above  the  very  much  altered  text  of  Donatu8,§ 
a  verbatim  German  trans]ation.| 

author  bowever  makes  a  defence  for  hit  Bonum  §ero.  And  compare  on  this  point  Rudolf 
Agricola,  in  this  History,  Vol.  I.,  p. 82,  (of  the  German). 

*  OrammateUu*  pro  iuuenum  eruditione  cum  glota  aJtmaniea. 

tRudimenta  grammatiee  ad  pueroa.  De  Remigio  Donato  Aiesandrogue  attidio§{»Hme 
Ueta. 

t  Puerilia  tuper  donatum.    NUrmberge  Per  Marcum  ayrer, 

%  Compare  the  text  of  "JDonafiM*  Latin  Orammar  (Douati  ar»  grammatica)"  In  Lind»* 
oiann's  •^CoUeetion  of  Latin  Grammar*  (Corpua  Orammatieorum  Latinorum)t*'  Leiptic, 
1831,  with  that  even  of  the  Donatus  of  Glareanus,  Augsburg,  1547  or  1560. 

I  Panzer  (Annalea  typographiei),  enumerates  four  such  Donatuses,  with  a  German  tranala* 
tton,Tiz.,— 1.  Ulm,  1497.  (Annatesy  iii,540.)  2.  Without  place,  by  J.  Sm1497.  {Ann,,  It, 
67.)  3.  Per  Frider.  Kreuazner  Nurmbergae  incolam.  Without  date,  (ilnn.,  iv,  388.)  4. 
Without  place  or  date.  {Ann.,  iy,  123.)  But  numbers  1  and  2,  seem  to  be  the  same.  A  rar* 
little  book  which  W.  Grimm  loaned  me  from  his  private  library,  indicates  that  this  moda  of 
prIntiDf  a  German  Intarlinear  Teraion  over  the  Latin  text  of  Donatus  was  long  pracUced. 
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Bat  the  distance  was  greater,  from  such  an  interlinear  version  as 
this,  merely  intended  to  render  the  text  of  the  Latin  grammarians 
more  comprehensible,  to  an  intelligent  use  of  the  German  mother 
tongue,  with  the  design  of  making  the  Latin  Grammar  itself  better 
understood.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  Aventinus, 
in  his  Latin  Grammar  ;  a  work  which  is  for  this  reason  often  men- 
tioned as  the  first  instance  of  a  German  grammar.*  The  celebrated 
Bavarian  historical  writer,  Johannes  Thummeyer,  sumaraed  Aventi- 
nus from  Abensberg  in  Bavaria,  his  birthplace  (b.  1466,  d.  1534), 
was  in  1512  appointed  tutor  of  the  Bavarian  princes  Ludwig  and 
Ernst,  brothers  of  Duke  Wilhelm  IV.  A  thorough  scholar,  yet  a 
zealous  lover  of  his  native  country,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  introduc- 
ing the  German  language  even  into  the  instruction  which  he  gave  in 
Latin  Grammar.  He  had  observed,  as  he  himself  8ays,f  that  a  single 
German  word  will  often  make  clear  to  a  beginner,  what  the  Latin  cir- 
cumlocutions only  made  more  and  more  obscure.  Under  this  method, 
his  noble  pupils  had  learned  as  much  of  the  Latin  Grammar  in  eight 
months,  as  they  could  otherwise  scarcely  have  gained  in  three  years. 
Still,  he  felt  obliged  to  make  some  excuses  for  his  undertaking,  when 
he  published  his  Grammar,  with  German  text  intermingled  with  the 
Latin.  He  says  in  his  preface,  "  I  did  not  feel  ashamed  to  make  use 
of  the  vernacular  tongue,  since  I  had  seen  the  same  thing  done  by 
the  most  learned  of  the  Italians  f  and  he  then  goes  on  to  allege  the 
practical  reasons  already  alluded  to.  Thus  Aventinus  was  the  first  of 
the  humanists  of  Germany  who  dared  do  thus ;  or  at  any  rate,  if  he 
had  any  predecessors,  he  was  unconscious  of  it,  or  he  would  not  have 
thus  relied  upon  the  example  of  the  Italians.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  in  this  particular  also  it  was  the  Italians  who  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  Germans.  What  were  the  Latin-Italian  grammars  which  Aven- 
tinus had  in  view,  we  may  learn  from  a  work  of  the  kind  published 
in  Venice,  A.  D.  1499,  of  which  a  copy  exists  in  the  Scheurl  library 
at  Nuremberg.^  The  mixture  of  Italian  with  the  Latin  Grammar  in 
this  instance,  is  about  half-way  between  that  of  the  actual  inter- 

This  is  '^TTie  EUmenU  of  JSliut  Donatus,  of  tar  the  text  of  Henrieua  GletreanuM  ;  teith  a 
Oerman  trantlation  {^lii  Donati  elementa,  ad  coUationem  Henrid  Glareani^  una  cum 
traductione  Germanica).'*  M.  D.  L  At  the  end  it  ha^,  ^*AvguMtae  Vindeiicorumf  in  aedibu* 
Valentini  Othmari,  escusum metue  Martio,  Anno  M.D.XLVII." 

*  Thus,  Id  the  very  full  list  of  Modern  High  German  Grammars,  bj  H.  HoflTmann,  in  "7^ 
German  Philology  {Die  Deutsche  Philolugie),"  Breslau.  1838.    p.  138. 

t  Aventinus'  **(rrammar  {Gramtnatik)^''  fpubli^hed  1512,)  p.  2. 

t  Beginning :  "/  am  the  door  for  the  ignorant  (Janua  sum  rudibus)."  Ending :  '^Imprea- 
tum  VenetiiSf  impeneia  Joanni*  Baptittae  de  Sessa  Mediolanenti.  Anno  HdutiM  nottrat, 
M.CCCCXCIX.  Dieuero.  XX  Julii.  Foeliciter.'*  This  is  In  a  bound  volume,  which 
begins  with  the  ^Qncuto  Sit  Uno  JUbro  "  4^. ;  an  Italian.G«rman  **  Voeabulitto," 
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linear  version,  and   the  circumspect  use  made  of  tlie  German  by 
Aventinus. 

The  Latin  Grammar  of  Aventinus  appeared  at  Augsburg  in  1512, 
with  the  title,  ^^New  rudimentary  grammar^  most  useful  to  the  young^^ 
dec.*  Its  arrangement  is,  in  general,  similar  to  that  of  the  editions  of 
Donatus  then  in  common  use.  The  text  |)roper  is  Latin.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  may  sliow  how  far,  nevertheless,  this  work  of  Aven- 
tinus included  a  beginning  of  the  grammatical  treatment  of  the  ver- 
nacular. Thus,  on  p.  3,  we  have,  ^'Bictio.  A  word.  Ilia  dictio  est 
nomen  cut  in  nostra  lingua  potest  addi  a,  ut  homo,  a  man.  equus, 
a  horse."  And  p.  38,  '^De  verho.  Ilia  dictio  est  verbum  cut  in  nos- 
tra lingua  potest  addi^  I,  thou,  he."  Tliis  is  in  truth  a  very  trifling 
beginning  ;  and  tar  the  greater  part  of  the  German  matter  contained 
in  the  work  of  Aventinus,  consists  merely  in  German  translations  of 
the  Latin  examples.  But  the  grammar  of  Aventinus  was  nevertheless 
entitled  to  a  place,  even  in  this  brief  sketch,  because  he  was  the  first 
who  made  use  of  German  for  the  explanation  of  the  Latin  grammar. 

The  German  Orthographists. 

The  books  thus  far  referred  to  relate  primarily  to  Latin,  and  used 
the  German  for  explaining  that  language.  These  constitute  one  of 
the  sources  to  which  we  must  look  for  information  relating  to  the 
original  beginnings  of  a  German  grammar.  The  other  of  these 
sources  consists  of  a  class  of  books  which  are  in  a  certain  sense  quite 
opposite  in  character  to  them  ;  namely,  the  introductions  to  the  read- 
ing and  writing  of  German,  intended  for  pupils  unac<iuainted  with 
Latin.  This  class  of  books  includes  two  varieties.  Those  of  one  were 
intended  as  an  inlroduction  to  German  written  composition.  After  a 
few  rules  and  observations  on  orthography  and  grammar,  they  pavss 
on  to  formuliis  for  letters,  legal  contractus,  addresses,  and  titles.  Those 
of  the  other  class  originated  in  the  necessity  for  acquainting  the  un- 
educated laity  with  (Jerman  books;  and  in  particular  with  the  (nM- 
man  Bible.  Among  books  of  the  first  description,  should  first  of  all 
be  named  the  work  of  Fabian  Frangk,  entitled  "77ic  milhod  and 
qualities  of  (he  German  tongue.  Orthography^  or  the  right  way  to 
.spell  in  (rerman.  New  Chancery^  or  current  practical  and  correct 
directory  for  properly  preparing  formal  communications  and  letters 
to  all  persons.  In  the  niosl  coudenstd  form.  M  [a<;ister]  Fabian 
Frangk.\       The    wi>rk     apj  eared     at    Fraiikfnrt    on    the    Maine    in 


•  "Gramaitca  nuxia  fumlmtientidia  iuucnibun  rtilia^h/ia  "  &c. 

* '*  Teutscher    Sprtich    Art    und    Eygenttchajp.      Oitho^raphia^    Gerecht    Buochstaebtg 
(itt  the  oriitiittJ  Willi  llie  o  uvrr  ilio  w,  ihr  ovt-r  ilie  a.  Ac  .)    Teutttch  ztutchreiben.      New 
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1531  ;*  and  deserves  atleDtion  for  more  than  one  reason.  The  author 
was  from  Asslaw  in  Silesia;  a  Master  of  Arts  (Freier  Kunste  Magis- 
ter);  and  a  burgher  of  Buntzlaw.  Frangk's  preface  de8cril>es  the 
scope  of  his  work.  His  primary  object,  he  says,  is  to  provide  that 
those  who  employ  such  persons  as  have  mastered  his  work  and  who 
are  employed  in  writing,  chancery  business,  and  writing  titles,  shall 
meet  with  no  disappointment."  But  although  this  comparatively 
subordinate  object  was  that  chiefly  contemplated  by  the  author,  he 
still  urges  that  at  some  time  or  other  an  actual  exclusive  German 
grammar  should  be  written,  as  has  been  done  for  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  other  languages.  For,  he  says,  "our  own  noble  tongue  is  as 
agreeable,  useful  and  ])owerful,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  as  any  oth- 
er whatever ;"  and  there  are  *'  among  us  unlearned  laics,  (neither 
practiced  in  the  learned  tongues  nor  acquainted  with  them),  who 
place  as  high  a  value  upon  it  as  upon  any  other.'' 

Frantrk's  book  is  divided  into  two  parts :  orthography,  (leaves  2 — 
11),  and  the  '*Chancery-lK)ok,"  (leaves  1 1  —  44).  But  the  remarkable 
point  about  it  is,  tlie  decided  and  clear  distinction  it  makes  between 
the  written  llitrh  (xrammar,  and  the  dialects.  Frangk  had  listened 
with  an  attentive  ear  in  his  travels  about  the  Empire,  and  had  care- 
fully observed  the  peculiarities  of  the  Franconians,  Bavarians,  Silesi- 
ans,  "  Meichssiiers,"  Oberlanders  and  Niederlanders.  The  result  to 
which  he  thus  came  was,  that  the  written  language  was  s(K>ken 
nowhere.  Thus  he  observes  of  the  vowels,  "The  German  language, 
if  properly  spoken,  contai^'s,  as  has  lx*en  shown,  six  pure,  three 
double,  and  three  half-double  vowels.  But  there  is  no  country  nor 
nation  which  pronounctes  all  these  correctly ;  which  does  not  in  some 
way  inti'rchange  or  modify  tbem.*'f  Frangk  himself,  he  says,  used 
the  Oberland  dialect.  But  "although  this  is  in  itself  correct  and 
clear,  still  it  is  in  many  points  and  parts  not  in  agreement  with  the 
High  German.  For  (here  is  no  country  whatever  where  it  has  been 
so  entirely  pure  and  correct  both  as  first  spoken  and  as  used  sinci% 
that  something  needing  correction  or  improvement  can  not  now  an<l 
thnn  be  traced  in  it. ''J  The  question,  "  llow  to  learn  German  cor- 
rectly and  purely,"  Frangk  answers  jis  follows:  "But  he  who  would 
avoid  such  errors,  and  would  write  or  speak  (rernian  correctly,  must 
speak  Gern)an  according  t<>  the  mode  and  u^njtre  of  some  one  countrv, 
and  must  not  vary  it  after  other  dialectic  ftjrnis.      It  will  be  useful  and 


Canttlei^  ietz  hramchi^rr.  ^crechtrr  Practh k,  Furmlicht  Minsiucn  rnd  Schri/fi'^n  an  ifdf. 
Persorien  rfrhtmfstig  zu.^ffllen,  auJTs  kurtznt  ht-eriffin      M.  Fntnnn  t\atigk." 

'  A  M8   Mote  in  Hit- rupy  iii  III*'  M^-n^^hM•ll  Library  (vvli  ch  1  Imve  u-^kI)  m«  ntlons  another 
edition,  :if  *^tra^bMr;r.  w.ilumf  iiat« . 
•    t  V  '1.  J  p   2, 
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good  for  such  a  person  to  know  the  dialects  of  many  countries,  with 
their  errors,  so  chat  he  can  avoid  them.  Bat  that  which  is  most 
eminently  profitable  and  serviceable  to  this  end  is,  to  take  good  ex* 
amples,  that  is,  good  German  books  and  legal  obligations,  either 
manuscript  or  printed,  to  read  them  diligently,  and  to  imitate  what- 
ever in  them  is  proper  and  correct.  Among  materials  of  this  kind 
are  documents  from  the  chancery  of  the  beloved  emperor  Maximilian 
(of  most  praiseworthy  memory) ;  and  of  cotemporary  writings,  those 
of  Doctor  Luther ;  the  most  uncorrupted,  amended,  and  correct  copies 
of  them  that  can  be  found/' 

Thus  writes  Fabian  Frangk,  about  A.  D.  1631.  We  shall  see  how 
correctly  he  had  designated  the  direction  of  the  future  progress  of 
the  written  High  German,  and  of  its  management  as  a  study.  Frangk 
himself  only  gives  nine  leaves  to  the  subject  of  German  orthography. 
He  then  proceeds  to  his  principal  subject,  the  book  of  forms ;  and 
treats  in  detail  of  letters,  titles,  soperscnplions,  &c* 

The  other  species  of  introductions  to  the  reading  and  writing  of 
German  were  intended  to  instruct  the  laity  in  reading  German  books, 
especially  the  Bible.  How  directly  this  religious  intention  was  aimed 
at,  will  appear  even  from  the  title  of  the  oldest  of  them.  It  is,  **^n- 
chiridion.  That  is,  manual  to  write  and  read  correctly  German  or^ 
thography  and  the  High  German  language  ;  together  with  a  register 
to  the  whole  Bible ^  by  which  g flotations  and  concordances  in  the  New 
Testament  mMy  he  referred  to  by  the  text,  and  also  by  Latin  words. 
Also,  how  to  understand  Jigures  and  German  numeration.  Made  by 
Johannes  Kolross,  teacher  of  German  at  Basle. ^''^  This  book  was  in 
all  probability  published  in  1529.J  In  his  preface,  the  author  ex- 
plains his  design  still  more  fully.  "Since,"  he  begins,  "it  has  pleased 
Almighty  God  in  these  latter  times,  to  cause  the  Holy  Scriptures  (his 
divine  word)  to  come  by  means  of  printing  into  the  hands  of  the 
simple  lay  people,  for  their  good  and  encouragement,  in  intelligible 
native  speech,  they  show  no  little  desire  to  have  their  children,  who 

*  I  eite  from  among  all  the  namfrous  bookt  of  forma,  rhetorics,  Sue.,  only  this  of  FraDgk'a. 
Thit  class  of  works  constitutes  quite  a  literature  in  itself,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  the  sixteenth.  Of  a  large  number  of  others  which  \  lookeil  through  in  the  library 
at  Berlin,  I  shall  name  only  two,  viz  :— 

FVidrich  Rieder,  ^'Rhetorical  Mirror  (Rhethorichacker  Spiegel)"  {sic,  at  end),  1498.    folio ; 
and 
Meichssncr,  '^Manual  (ITandtbuechliny*  Tiibiogen,  1550.    8vo. 

t  ^'Eneheridion.  Dan  ist,  hantlrtiehlin  teutseher  Orthofraphi,  Hoehdeuttche  tpraoch.  art- 
lick  tesehrejfben  vnd  leten,  tampt  einem  RegitterUin  iiber  die  gantte  Bibel,  wie  tnan  die  AUm» 
gationee  vnnd  Concordantiat,  So  im  Newen  TeMtament,  neb^n  den  Text  vnd  tontt^  mit  hal^ 
ben  Latiniachen  Worten  verxaichnet.  Auch  uie  man  die  Ziffer  vnd  teutsche  tool  veratehm^ 
aolL   Durch  Johannem  Kolrote,  Teutach  Lesermayttem  suo  BomI  Gemachte." 

tBee  the  number  1529,  given  by  KolroHi,  foiio  36,  as  an  examjtle  In  numeration. 

26 
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are  quite  unable  to  study  the  original  tongues  of  tlie  holy  Biblical 
writings,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  even  Latin,  educated  in  the  Ger- 
man school  and  learning."  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  book  is 
prepared.  It  treats,  first,  of  the  distinctions  of  the  letters ;  then  of 
doubling  them,  then  of  abbreyiations,  punctuation  marks,  d^c,  and 
^  At  the  last  follows  a  little  register  explaining  the  order  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible,  together  with  the  figures  and  ordinary  numeration.*' 

After  the  time  of  Fabian  Frangk  and  Johannes  Kolross,  a  great 
number  of  such  introductions  to  German  orthography  appeared; 
some,  like  FrangVs,  on  the  plan  of  teaching  secular  forms,  <kc.,  and 
some  like  Kolross',  chiefly  with  reference  to  learning  to  read,  and  to 
religious  books. 

lekeliotiur. 

Although  the  labors  of  Aventinus,  as  one  of  those  who  assisted  in 
the  transition  from  the  exclusive  use  of  Latin  in  instruction,  to  that 
of  German,  must  not  be  passed  by  without  mention,  still  a  grammar 
of  the  Latin  language  with  a  few  remarks  in  German  here  and  there 
inserted,  can  not  be  termed  a  German  Grammar.  The  credit,  accord- 
ingly, of  having  made  the  first  attempt  to  prepare  a  German  gram- 
mar, belongs  to  another ;  to  Valentin  Ickelsaroer. 

Ickelsamer  was  a  cotemporary  of  Luther,  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
and  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  German  reformation.  When  how- 
ever the  difference  between  Luther  and  Karlstadt  became  an  open 
controversy,  Ickelsamer  took  part  with  Karlstadt,  went  with  him  to 
Tauber  at  Rottenburg,  and  put  forth  there  a  passionate  controversial 
publication  against  Luther.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  withdrew 
again  from  Karlstadt^s  party,  in  1527  came  to  a  full  understanding 
with  Luther,*  and  lived  at  Erfurt,  employing  himself  with  teaching 
school  and  grammatical  labors. 

Having  previously  published  a  book  on  the  right  method  of  learn- 
ing to  readjf  he  put  forth  his  German  grammar  in  1531,  or  shortly 
after.|    It  appeared  at  first  without  place  or  date,  with  the  title 

*  Lutber's  leUer  to  Justiu  M enlaa.    D«  Wette,  toI.  3,  p.  190 

t  This  Appears  from  Ickelssmer*s  own  introduction  to  his  Grammar,  p.  10. 

4  Opinions  diflfer  as  to  the  time  when  this  flrst  edition  of  Ickelsamer's  grammar  appeared. 

A»  the  point  is  of  some  interest,  relating  to  the  rery  first  German  grammar,  I  shall  go  a  little 

.more  Into  detail  upon  it.    8ome  anthoritles  fix  the  date  of  the  first  edition  in  1522 ;  as,  among 

•others,  Hoffmann,  ^'German  PhOoUtgy  {Dntttche  Philotofie),"  p.  139;  Koberstein,  "Hittory 

t^Qerman  National  Literature  (Oeaehiehte  der  deuttchen  National  Lttfera/ur),"  4th  ed., 

1916,  p.  460 :  Bttmuller,  ^History  of  German  Literature  (Deuteehe  Litteraturgeechiehte)^^  p. 

328.    Pisehon,  in  his  **Chtide  (Leiffaden),*'  gires  1627,  as  the  year  of  publication  ;  Eitoer,  in 

hto  **Tablee  (Tabetlen),"  1886.    I  think  I  can  show  that  the  Grammar  which  we  have  bj 

Ickelsamer  can  not  hare  been  written  before  1531.    A  citation  from  one  of  Luther's  letters, 

tresptcting  the  date  1587,  (Be  Watte,  toL  3,  p.  190),  which  has  been  relied  on,  Is  not  conclu* 

^Te.  iFor  If  we<read.  villi  BMaenaejer,  **grammatiea  mih  '*  Instead  of  *'  tua  "  (good  Latin- 
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^Oerman  Grammar^  from  which  one  may  ham  to  read  by  himself; 
toith  all  that  pertaint  to  a  knowledge  of  reading  German,  its  orthogra- 
phy^ its  defects  and  superfluities,  and  much  more  also*  Also  some- 
thing concerning  the  right  method  and  etymology  of  the  German  lanr 
guage  and  words,  and  how  German  words  should  be  divided  into  their 
syllables  and  spelled  together,  Valentin  Ickelsamer.^^  It  was  re- 
printed a  little  later,  bj  Johann  Petreias,  at  Nuremberg,  in  1537.  It 
ifi  a  small  book,  not  filling  more  than  five  small  octavo  sheets  (pp.  80)  ;f 
but  its  contents  are  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable  and  interesting. 
The  author  proves  himself  familiar  with  the  Latin  language,  and 

ity  requires  the  word  to  be  ejus),  the  refereDce  becumet  necefearilx  to  Ickelmmer's  earlier 
frunmar,  mentiooed  by  himself.  But  the  positive  reason  for  claiming  that  the  grammar  of 
which  I  am  speaking  can  not  have  been  written  before  1531,  is  this.  Ickelsamer  sajs,  on  p. 
67  of  the  1st  ed.,  **  As  the  learned  Beatns  Rhenanus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  this  sub- 
ject, riwws  bj  an  Instance  In  his  *  Geographia,  or  Description  of  some  places  in  Germany  f  to 
wit,  that  the  locality  rightly  and  not  srbitrarily  named  the  Concorssberg,  is  called  in  German 
the  Kochelssberg.**-  (Ickelsamer's  edition  of  1537,  more  correct  both  here  and  in  many  other 
places,  reads  "  Kocherssberg  ")  I  know  of  no  work  of  Beatus  Rhenanus  with  the  title  of 
*'  Geographia."  N^r  does  Rotermund,  la  his  continuation  of  Jttcher  (Vol  6,  No.  1946)  men- 
tion such  a  title.  Ickelsamer's  quotation  is  howerer  from  the  learned  work  of  Beatus  Rho- 
nanas,  **Xerum  Gtrmamiearum  Ubri  tm,"  Basle,  1631 ;  in  which  we  find  (p.  163),  the  follow- 
ing :  **  I  believe  the  fortrsiMof  Cocbesperg  {Coehttpergiam  areem)  to  have  been  another  cita* 
del  originally  called  Concordia;  and  that  the  Germans  gradually  modified  the  name  Con- 
cordia, which  wss  an  unknowa  aifd  unmeaning  word  to  them,  until  they  had  turned  it  to  a 
word  meaning  a  quiver.    Any  oaa  who  understands  German  will  know  what  I  mean.'* 

Ickelsamer  refers  several  times  to  the  same  work.  Thus  in  his  strange  etymology  of  Weik- 
naeht  (Christmas),  pp.  66, 69,  he  says,  **as  in  the  case,  amongst  many  others,  of  the  word 
Weinnaektt  which  Rhenanus  also  explaiaa;  the  word  is  derived  from  *a  niftht  of  wine' 
(atner  wfynige  naeht),  spent  in  wine  drinking;  a  description  which  does  not  ill  suit  Christ- 
mas night,  which  we  call  Weinnaeht,  and  which  we  pass  in  drinking  and  feastUig,  in  the  honor 
of  the  great  God.  The  name  has  undoubtedly  descended  to  ns  from  a  heathen  one ;  for  they 
were  accustomed  to  honor  their  gods  in  that  manner.*'  Compare  now  the  following  firom 
Beatus  Rhenanus,  **Rer.  Oerm.,"  p.  7:  **They  (viz.  the  ancient  Germans)  were  in  the  habit 
of  sometimes  passing  not  only  the  day  but  the  night  also,  Ib  carousing ;  for  it  Is  no  disgrace 
with  them,  says  Tacitus,  to  continue  drinking  day  and  night.  From  which  custom  the  names 
of  some  of  our  own  festivals  have  been  derived ;  such  as  that  aft  the  calends  of  January,  on 
which,  by  the  custom  of  Christians,  we  celebrate  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour ;  which  fs  called 
Vuinnaeht^  an  ancient  word,  undoubtedly  handed  down  firam  heathto  observances,  and  re- 
ferring to  wine  and  conviviality." 

Besides  these  undeniable  citations,  there  are  others,  not  so  direct.  Thus,  Ickelsamer  says, 
p.  66,  **  And  that  no  language  whatever,  the  German  especially,  is  sntirely  pure,  but  that  they 
are  all  mingled  up  together."  Compare  with  this  Beatus  Rhenanus,  Rer.  Germ.,  p.  110: 
"  For  I  consider  that  at  the  present  day  all  languages  are  mingled  with  some  others ;  and  that 
none  of  them  are  pure. "  If  it  is  thus  proved  that  Ickelsamer  cited  the  "Eerwn  Cfermamieum 
Ubri  tret "  of  Beatus  Rhenanus,  it  is  also  proved  that  his  grammar  can  not  have  been  written 
before  1631.  For  Rhenanus*  book  first  sppeared  in  that  year ;  as  it  is  proved  that  there  can 
not  have  been  any  previous  edition,  now  lost,  by  the  Ikci  that  the  dedication  of  it  to  Ferdinand, 
the  brother  of  Charles  V.,  is  dated  ^SOeMtadii,  Calendis  Martiia.    (Anno  MDXXXI)** 

*  *^TeutMehe  Orammatiea  DarauB  ainer  von  jm  seffts  mag  Umn  Umen,  mit attem  dem, so 
Mum  TekUtchtin  Leotn  vnnd  desnlben  Orthagn^i/Uam  numgd  vnd  UberfiuMo,  aneh  anderm  vU 
mehr,  tuo  ttiooen  gthoert,  Aueh  etttcas  von  der  rtehUn  art  vnd  EtymUogia  der  tiMweken 
opraeh  vnd  leoerfer,  vnd  wU  man  dU  Temoehen  asosrter  in  irc  tiiben  tajflen,  vnd  guooamm 
Buoeh9taben  toU.    VaUntin  lekelMamer.** 

t  The  kindness  of  Wilhelm  Grimm  procured  me  the  use  of  the  first  edition,  from  the  Berlin 
Library,  and  ProC  Berthean  obtained  me  the  second  editktt  Dram  the  Ubrary  aft  GOlftingen. 
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aomewhat  acquainted  with  Qreek  and  Hebrew.*  He  cites  Quiniilian 
a  number  of  times,  and  appositely;  and  is  evidently  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  whole  of  Latin  grammar.  But  that  which  gives  its 
chief  value  to  the  work  is,  its  close  connection  with  the  whole  intel- 
lectual tendency  of  that  great  era  at  which  it  appeared.  Notwith- 
standing his  having  once  been  a  victim  of  the  visionary  views  of 
Carlstadt,  Ickelsamer  had  retained  the  true  portion  of  those  views 
whose  misunderstanding  occasioned  the  horrors  of  the  Peasants'  War. 
He  recognized  the  profound  depths  of  human  nature,  and  had  feel- 
ings for  the  common  people. 

Ickelsamer's  little  work  is  injured  by  a  superfluity  of  materials ; 
for  the  author  did  not  confine  himself  to  his  own  proper  design, 
which,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  is  a  very  simple  one,  but  more  than 
once  strays  into  a  field  quite  foreign  to  it.  He  sets  up  in  the  begin- 
ning a  very  high  ideal  of  what  a  German  grammar  should  be. 
"There  has  been,"  he  says,  *^for  a  long  time,  no  German  grammar 
existing  or  written,  except  such  as  were  made  by  taking  a  Latin  gram- 
mar and  translating  it ;  as  I  know  by  my  own  experience.  But  this 
seems  great  labor  and  little  profit  to  one  who  undertakes  to  teach 
German,  as  it  should  be  said  and  spoken,  in  such  forms  as  derHafUf, 
des  Hansen^  <kc. ;  Ich  schreiby  ich  hah  gtichrihen,  ^c.  Such  inflec- 
tions will  be  much  better  learned  from  the  mother  of  a  child,  than 
from  a  grammar.*'  But  what  should  be  done  is,  "  to  set  forth  clearly 
and  in  German,  the  eight  parts  of  speech  and  their  nature  *^  and  thus 
give  a  good  German  syntax.  But  this  should  not  be  done  as  "  in  the 
common  Donatuses  for  children,*'f  but  by  illustrating  their  correct  use 
in  German  idioms.  Ickelsamer  cites  the  German  participle  as  an  in- 
stance in  point,  and  repeats  his  views  of  the  high  value  of  such  a 
German  grammar  as  he  describes  ;|  and  then  suddenly  ending  the 
discussion,  closes  his  preface,  with  the  words:  "This  portion  of 
grammar,  which  is  treated  of  in  this  my  little  book,  I  have  con- 
sidered the  best  and  most  useful,  and  have  therefore  with  pleasure 
devoted  my  small  powers  to  iL  God  grant  that  all  that  I  have 
done  may  be  to  his  glory.     Amen.''    The  part  of  grammar  thus 

*  That  he  was  not  very  profoandly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  appears  from  hit  remark! 
on  XjDf,  pp.  38,  39 ;  and  from  the  fact  of  hit  not  mentioning  (he  Greek  combinattona  yY^  yK^ 
on  p.  40.    Compare  the  ohsenrationa  of  Kolroaa  on  Xp»,  Encheridion,  folio  16. 

t  See,  on  Douatua,  aboye,  p.  397. 

X  Ickelsamer  is  particularlj  full  at  p.  61,  in  explaining  his  high  demands  npon  Oerman 
schoolmasters.  It  would  be  very  wrong  for  them  to  be  able  or  willing  to  teach  only  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  They  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  German 
gramm'ar ;  and  the  pupil  should  learn  this  grammar  before  proceeding  to  any  foreign  language. 
I  confine  myself  to  this  brief  allusion  in  a  note  to  these  views,  certainly  surprising  ones  for 
A.  D.  1631,  as  Ickelsamer  himself  has  not  set  them  forth  at  all  in  detail,  bat  has  limited  him- 
self to  the  ''  best  and  most  useAil  part  of  them." 
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alluded  to,  ia  that  indicated  in  the  words  of  the  title,  *^  To  learn  to 
read  German,  and  Qerman  orthography." 

If  we  agree  with  Ickelsamer^s  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  art 
of  reading,  we  shall  with  him  recognize  it  as  the  *^  best  and  most  use- 
ful part "  of  grammar.  **  It  is  without  doubt,"  he  says,  ^  that  scarcely 
any  one  work  or  creature  on  earth  has  been  more  used  at  once  to  the 
honor  and  dishonor  of  God,  than  the  art  of  reading,  through  the  writ- 
ing of  many  good  and  evil  books.  And  every  one  who  shall  under- 
stand and  come  to  the  right  mode  of  learning  to  read,  which  this 
book  shows,  will  confess  that  it  is  an  excellent  gift  of  God,  whether 
he  be  a  wood  cutter  or  a  shepherd  in  the  field ;  and  every  one  may 
learn  by  his  own  labor,  without  schoolmasters  and  books.  Let  him 
pray  to  God,  as  I  do."*  "  I  have  already  printed  something  con- 
cerning the  right  mode  of  learning  to  read,  but  not  so  thoroughly 
and  clearly  as  in  this  present  little  book ;  and  nothing  else  has  moved 
me  thereto  except  of  love  and  pleasure  in  its  subtle  art,  which  I  would 
fain  communicate  to  every  man  ;  for  it  is  a  holy  gift  of  God,  which 
men  ought  to  use  for  his  divine  honor,  in  humility  and  fear  of  heart, 
and  to  teach  to  others.  And  this  reading  is  such  an  art  that  one  may 
learn  it  in  one  day,  if  need  be."f  ^And  how  well  should  I  reckon 
this  my  labor  to  be  repaid,  if  a  single  God-fearing  person,  who  per- 
haps has  no  place  of  abode  here  for  any  long  time  (for  real  Christians 
are  uncertain  whether  they  will  abide  long  in  this  world,)  shall  learn 
it  so  quickly,  and  to  good  purpose,  and  shall  thereafter  use  it  to  the 
honor  of  God."^  Ickelsamer  wrote  his  book  about  1531.  Luther *s 
New  Testament  appeared  in  1522.  A  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
appeared  almost  every  year  afterwards,  until  at  last  the  first  complete 
edition  of  Luther*s  masterpiece  appeared  in  1534.  In  such  a  period, 
the  teacher  of  reading  might  well  feel  himself  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God. 

The  new  method  by  which  Ickelsamer  expected  so  much  to  lighten 
the  labor  of  learning  to  read,  was  a  sort  of  method  by  sounds 
{Lautirmeihode),  He  divided  the  words  into  their  sounds,  arranged 
and  described  the  sounds,  in  a  mode  on  the  whole  accurate  and  vivid, 
and  lays  down  the  principle  that  in  instructing,  a  difference  should 
be  made  between  the  name  of  the  letter  and  its  sound.  We  name 
the  letters  "Be,  ce,  de,  ef,  ge,"  <fec. ;  so  that  one  letter  will  no  longer 
serve  to  designate  these  words  or  syllables.  For  the  single  letters 
themselves  are  too  subtle  to  name,  and§  can  not  all  be  named,  but 

*P.  7.    I  quote  always  from  the  otdort  edition.    Both  editions  are  withoat  numbered 
pafes. 
tP.  10.  J  P.  11. 

f  This  word  (und^  and),  to  spelled  vnnd  In  the  lit  edition.    Althoufh  (p.  68),  Ickelsamer  ex- 
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all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  show  how  thej  are  prepared  in  the  mouth 
with  the  natural  organs,  though  no  sound  is  heard.  But  if  used 
word  or  syllable-wise,  the  letters  are  more  hindrance  than  help  in 
learning  to  read.* 

The  second  subject  which  Ickelsamer  promises  in  his  title  to  treat 
more  in  detail,  is  German  orthography.  For  this  he  lays  down  two 
principal  rules.  "  The  first  is,  that  he  who  would  read  or  write  a 
word,  must  give  diligent  attention  to  the  meaning  and  composition  of 
that  word.^f  "  The  second,  that  he  say  over  the  word,  or  its  parts, 
that  is,  the  letters,  with  his  mouth,  and  ask  his  tongue  how  it  sounds.*^! 
The  mode  of  applying  this  second  rule  in  detail  had  already  been  im- 
pliedly explained  in  Ickelsamer's  phonic  {Lautir)  method  for  teaching 
reading.  In  applying  the  first  rule,  however,  he  digresses  into  ety- 
mological discussions,  sometimes  profound,  but  sometimes  very  wrong 
headed.  But  he  has  the  good  sense  to  recommend,  in  a  special 
paragraph,  '*  not  to  desert  a  passably  good  common  usage  in  words 
or  speech,'*  for  the  sake  of  orthography  or  etymology .§ 

Oelinger. 

In  1573,  Albert  Oelinger,  public  notary  at  Strasburg,  published  a 
German  grammar,  with  the  title :  **  Instruction  in  the  High  Oerman 
language ;  Orammar^  or  institution  of  the  correct  Oerman  tongue, 
in  which  etymology y  syntax^  and  the  other  portions  are  briejiy  treated j 
each  in  its  order.  Written  some  years  ago,  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
French  youth,  but  now  published  at  the  instance  of  sundry  persons, 
and  not  less  useful  than  necessary  to  most  of  the  neighboring  nations. 
With  the  opinion  of  Master  Johann  Sturm,  respecting  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  tongues  of  the  present  day.  By  Albert  Oelinger, 
notary  public  at  Strasburg.  Strasburg,  printed  by  Nicholas  Wyriot, 
1573."     8o.|| 

I  have  given  this  title  in  full,  as  very  clearly  expressing  the  pur- 

preMly  forbidt  the  doable  n  in  the  word,  he  has  left  many  vnnd*  in  the  boolE.  ETen  after  bis 
repudiation  of  it  at  p.  68,  I  counted  no  lete  than  sixteen  of  them,  to  the  end.  But  it  is 
remarlEable  that  in  the  '*  reading  manual,"  Tic,  pp.  71*74,  the  correction  baa  been  accurately 
made ;  so  that  there  it  no  vnnd  on  thoae  pagea. 

•  P  13.  t  P.  2*.  }  P  25.  S  P.  02,  el  M7. 

I  **  Underricht  der  Hoch  Teufehen  Spraaeh  ;  Orammatiea  9eu  Matitutio  Yerae  Oermani' 
ea  linguae,  in  qua  Etymotogia,  8yntaxi9,  et  rdiquae  pmrtea  omne»  »uo  ordim  breviter  tractan' 
tur.  in  uaum  juventutis  maxime  OaUieoe,  ante  anno§  aliquot  eonwcripta^  nunc  autem 
quorundam  instinctu  in  hteem  edita.  plaerisque  vicinia  nationibust  non  minn$  utilia  quam 
necesMTia.  Cum  D.  Joan.  Sturmij  teiUentia^  de  cognitione  et  esercitatione  lingumntm 
nottri  $ateuii.  Alberto  OeUngero  Argent.  Notario  publico  Auetore.  Argentorali^  eseudebat 
Nieolaue  Wyriot.  1673." 

Hoffman,  (''Oerman  PhiMogy."  p.  139,)  fives  IS74  as  the  imprint.  This  ia  however 
wrong,  nnleaii  there  was  a  second  edition.  The  copy  from  the  Munich  library,  which  I  have 
used,  has  1573,  both  In  the  title  and  at  the  end. 
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pose  and  contents  of  the  book.  Oelinger  wrote  it  as  a  book  for 
foreigners  to  learn  German  from.  In  his  epistle  dedicatory  to  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  he  states  this  design  still  more  plainly.  Poles, 
Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Italians,  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Scotch- 
men, Danes  and  others,  he  says,  need  a  knowledge  of  the  German 
tongue,  in  part  by  reason  of  their  intercourse  with  that  nation,  in 
part  on  account  of  the  important  matters  which  have  taken  place  in 
Germany,  and  have  been  commemorated  in  the  German  language. 
But,  he  continues,  the  German  language  can  no  more  be  learned 
correctly  without  a  grammar,  than  the  Greek  or  Latin.  He  there- 
fore looked  about  among  the  booksellers,  in  order  if  possible  to  find  a 
German  grammar  which  would  answer  his  requirements.  But  the  book- 
seller had  no  such  for  sale,  and  usually  said  that  they  were  altogether 
doubtful  whether  the  German  language  could  easily  enough  be 
brought  under  definite  grammatical  rules ;  and  thus  it  has  happened 
that  although  some  grammars  of  our  language  have  been  elsewhere 
published,  they  have  been  as  wide  of  correct  German,  as  the  Doric 
Alpha  from  the  Ionic  Ita.*  For  these  reasons  he  had  concluded  to 
supply  this  want. 

With  regard  to  the  **  dialeciiu^  and  "  idioma^^  which  he  himself 
uses,  Oelinger  says,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  grammar,  "  The  idiom 
which  we  have  used  is  that  common  to  all  the  people  of  Upper  Ger- 
many ;  and  in  like  manner  we  chiefly  recommend  such  books  as  are 
printed  in  the  same ;  as  at  Frankfurt,  Mentz,  Basle,  Leipzig,  Nurem- 
berg, Strasburg,  Augsburg,  Ingolstadt  and  Wittenberg.f  The  text  of 
Oelinger's  grammar  is  Latin,  and  its  arrangement  is  in  general  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  ancient  grammar.  It  does  not  however  slavishly 
follow  the  Latin  grammars,  but  agrees  with  the  Greek,  where  the  lat- 
ter language  is  more  like  German  than  the  former  is.|  The  book 
treats  successively  of  teaching  the  letters  and  sounds,  then  of  the 
eight  parts  of  speech,  article  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  dec,  all  with  full 
paradigms.     Then  come  very  brief  portions  on  syntax  and  prosody. 

If  it  is  remembered  that  Oelinger  had  to  construct  his  whole  sys- 
tem from  the  unarranged  materials  of  the  German  language,  with  no 
help  except  what  he  could  obtain  from  a  classical  grammar,  we  shall 
readily  acknowledge  the  merits  of  this  first  effort§ 

An  especial  interest  is  given  to  Oelinger^s  book  by  the  fact  that 

*  Reuchlin't  pronoanciation  of  eta. 

t  P.  Sno.  I  See  e.  g^  p.  23,  on  the  eff  bt  parts  of  q>eeoh. 

S  Oelinger,  for  example,  avoids  the  easf  path  of  maoy  later  writers,  who  recof nice  the 
"  weak  conjufation  "  as  the  onlj  regular  one.  and  call  the  ^  strong  oonjagaliun  "  anomaloos. 
He  admits  four  regular  forms  of  conjugation  in  German,  giving  the  strong  verbs  to  the  three 
former,  and  the  weak  ones  to  the  latter.  (P.  06,  &c.)  He  has  manj  flicts  of  interest  for  the 
history  of  the  langusge,  which  we  have  not  here  spaee  to  consider.    Thus,  he  gives  lbs  cad- 
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Johann  Sturm,  in  his  time  bo  eminent  as  an  educator,  prefixed  a  par- 
ticular recommendation  to  it.*  In  this  opinion,  which  is  addressed 
to  Conrad  Preslauskj,  secretary  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  he  con- 
siders Oelinger^s  German  grammar  as  the  first  which  has  appeared 
in  Germany ;  and  lays  down  the  dictum  that  modern  foreign  languages 
ought  to  he  learned  and  used,  not  only  with  earnest  study,  hut  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  art.  This,  he  says,  is  particularly  necessary 
for  those  concerned  in  embassies ;  of  whom  those  always  succeed 
best  who  can  use  the  language  of  those  to  whom  they  are  sent. 
The  languages  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  no  doubt  exceedingly 
excellent  in  words  and  in  thoughts,  *'*'  but  if  tliey  are  not  understood, 
what  power  for  conviction  can  they  have.f 

Claju9. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  reader,  that  we  have 

hitherto  only  very  cursorily  alluded  to  one  of  the  most  important 

questions  which  can  be  asked  respecting  a  German  grammar,  viz.. 

What  phase  of  the  German  language — what  dialect — did  the  Ger- 

Ing  en  for  the  genitive  ami  dative  singular  of  some  feminines  ifis/rau^n) ;  but  the  form  of 
the  nominative  (/raw)  for  the  accusative  singular. 

*  For  Sturm's  views  on  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Latin,  tee  iXuu  work. 

.t  Any  person  who  has  studied  the  history  of  German  grammar  nufflciently  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  title  of  the  grammars  which  appeared  during  the  sixteenth  century,  will  perhaps 
wonder  that  I  have  not  mentioned  an  often  cited  book,  the  ^'GeTm4m  Grammar  or  Art  of 
Language,  A  most  certain  method,  ^e.,  {TetUttch  Grammaiik  oder  SprackKunttt.  Certia- 
9ima  ratio,)  ^e.^*'  by  I.aurentiu8  Albertus  Ostrofirancus.  Aug^iburg,  1573.  8vo.  But  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  notice  ali  the  bAoks  ou  the  subject,  of  the  sixteenth  century.  And  I  had 
besides  a  very  particular  reason  for  omitting  to  speak  of  this  Laurrntius  Albertus,  a  copy  of 
whose  work,  from  the  Berlin  library,  I  have  used.  This  is,  tltat  he  is  in  many  places  merely 
a  duplicate  of  Oetinger.  What  the  precise  nature  of  the  case  is,  1  tiave  not  yet  clearly  ascer* 
tained  ;  but  am  satisfied  ttiat  at  any  rate  either  Oelinger  or  Laurentius  Albertus  copied 
without  permission  from  the  other.  Whole  sentences  coincide  almost  word  for  word.  See 
for  instance,  at  the  words  **PoioNi,  Boitmit"  4cc..  Albert,  fo.  10,  and  OHingf  r,  fo.  4 ;  Albt:rt, 
fo.  11,  III,  and  Oetinger,  fo.  2;  Albert,  fo.  31,  ^^Idiumu  veru,"  &c  ,  aud  Oelinger,  p  200.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  explain  such  coincidences  as  mere  chance;  althuush  perhaps  in  such 
cases  as  the  above,  a  sufficient  excuse  may  be  found  even  for  a  verbal  transfer  from  another 
author  without  naming  him.  But  there  can  b{e  no  such  excuse  for  doing  so  with  whole  s«c< 
tions  of  a  grammar.  And  that  one  of  the  two  bad  the  book  of  the  other,  or  at  least  p^rts  of 
it,  before  him,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  will  compare  what  Albertus  says  of  gen- 
der, fo.  45,  dtc,  with  Oelinger,  p.  34,  Ac^  and  Albertus  on  declension,  fo.  62,  dec.,  with  Oelin- 
ger, p.  55,  Sec.  The  question  to  be  decided  is,  therefore,  which  of  the  two  made  this  un- 
licensed use  of  the  other?  The  prima  facie  evidence  would  seem  to  make  Oelinger  the 
delinquent ;  for  although  both  books  are  dated  1673  on  the  title  page,  yet  the  dedication  of 
Albertus  (fo.  10,)  is  dated  ''Wurtxburgi  20  SfTptemb,,  anno,  72;"  while  Oelinger's  is  •  Argen- 
tinae  pridie  yonarum  Septembris.f  anno,  1573 ;"  so  that  the  work  of  Albertus  would  thus 
seem  to  be  almost  a  whole  }(ear  older  than  Oelinger's.  The  considerations  which  have 
decided  me,  nevertheless,  to  set  down  Albertus  for  the  copyist,  are  the  following : — 

1.  Oelinger's  book  is  beyond  comparison  better  than  that  of  Albertus,  as  will  be  easily 
perceived  on  comparing  the  passages  above  cited  on  declension,  or  indeed  those  on  eonjuga* 
tion,  (Albertus,  fo.  77, 4cc.,  and  Oelinger,  fo.  96,  dee). 

2.  The  occasion  of  writing  Oehnger's  book  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  dedication,  and  the 
whole  work  corresponds  to  the  design  there  stated.  This  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  dedica- 
ition  and  book  of  Albertus. 

3.  The  prefixed  recommendation  of  Sturm,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  distinguished  edu- 
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roan  grammarians  select  to  teach?  We  have  already  become 
acquianted  with  one  of  the  pioneers  of  German  grammar  and 
Grerman  orthography,  who  answer  this  question  with  remark- 
able acuteness.  This  is  Fabian  Frangk,  who  does  so  by  his  refer- 
ence to  £mperor  Maximilian*s  Chancery  and  to  Dr.  Luther. 
Although  this  same  way  of  thinking  was  continually  gaining  ground 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  still  the  grammarians  proper,  seems 
to  have  reached  a  clear  understanding  on  the  subject,  only  by 
gradual  degrees.  In  the  present  account,  we  have  closely  fol- 
lowed the  methods  of  the  first  German  grammarians  themselves; 
and  these,  dgain,  are  exactly  a  true  expression  of  the  condition  out 
of  which,  the  German  written  language  was  just  then,  for  the  first 
time,  beginning  to  rescue  itself.  Ickelsamer  complains  bitterly  in 
various  places,  of  the  shameful  neglect  of  their  own  orthography  and 
grammar  by  the  Germans.*^  *^What  encouragement,^'  he  asks,  ^'has 
any  one  to  write  a  grammar  for  the  people  of  Germany,  who  neither 
value  their  language,  nor  have  any  love  of  it,  nor  pleasure  in  it,  nor 
will  apply  any  industry  in  learning  it  ?'^f  Again  he  speaks  of  ^*  the 
rescue  of  our  common  German  tongue,  which  is  now  so  uncultivated 
and  corrupted."!  In  another  place  he  admonislies  not  to  vary  from 
**  the  long  accustomed  use  of  German  words,"§  and  "  that  we  ought 
to  write  and  speak  as  the  common   custom  directs/^||     But  to  the 

Ctttors  of  Germanjr,  is  evidence  of  the  inle; ritj  of  Oelinger ;  whereas  I  have  lio  ^  been  un> 
able  to  find  any  testimony  of  a  decisive  kind  to  the  cliaracter  of  Albertua. 

4.  Oelinger's  bonk  contains  more  than  one  very  intelligible  hint  that  its  matter  would  be 
stolen  by  some  dishonest  person.    An  epigram  by  the  author  to  the  book,  at  fo.  8,  says : — 

**  CsM  tui  dumiui  dices  si  forte  rogabit 

Lector :  in  apcrtum  vulgus  iture  liber. 
Bi8  tantu  valeo,  qiiam  si  mittaris  ab  ullo 
Ex  me,  qui  didicit :  uon  docuit :  sed  ego  ** 

"  If  the  reader  shall  ask  of  thee  concerning  thy  author.  O  book  about  to  go  forth  amongst 
the  community  at  large,  reply  ;  that  you  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  if  put  forth  by  one  who 
had  been  my  pupil;  he  would  not  teach, but  I." 

And  at  the  end  of  the  book,  in  a  poem  by  Jacob  Hartmann  on  the  publication  of  Oelinger's 
grammar,  he  is  exhorted  to  put  it  in  print,  ♦'  lest  another  should  reap  the  fruit,  who  did  not 
sow.  But  let  the  best  prevail,  and  the  unjust  party  be  driven  off  the  field.*'  And  in  another 
poem,  Jacob  Meier,  says,  addressing  tbe  book,  '*  Why  did  Oehnger  keep  you  back  from  the 
press  for  nine  years  1    Because  furtive  fraud  was  despoiling  your  wealth." 

All  this  seems  to  give  a  pretty  clear  insight  Into  the  real  state  of  the  case.  A  full  history  of 
German  grammar  would  of  coarse  discuss  whatever  are  the  real  characteristics  of  Albertus; 
but  I  am  obliged  to  omit  doing  so,  at  least  until  he  is  freed  from  the  charge  which  I  have 
mentioned.  The  fact  that  Albertus  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  can  not  be  supposed  to  have  pre- 
judiced me  against  bim  ;  for  as  all  appearances  indicate,  he  was  not  regarded  with  any  special 
favor  by  the  Catholic  schools  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  (See  below,  under 
Clajus).  I  will  add,  as  a  hint  to  any  one  disposed  to  investigate  this  matter  further,  that 
It  seems  not  allogther  improt>able  that  subsequently  to  the  robbery  by  Albertus,  Oelinger  may 
have  made  some  supplementary  use  of  his  book,  which  was  printed  before  his  own. 

•P.  23. 

t  A  very  serious  consideration  for  Ickelsamer.  Comp  p.  78.  In  my  quotations  from  him 
in  this  chapter  (on  Clajus),  I  have  substituted  I  and  a  for  bis  j  and  v. 

tP.23.  SP.62.  I  P.  63 
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question  where  the  ^  common  German  tongae "  and  the  ^  common 
custom ''  are  to  be  found,  no  answer  is  given.  Ickelsamer  knew  very 
well  how  great  were  the  differences  among  the  High  German  dia- 
lects.* But  he  gives  no  directions  for  choosing  among  them  in 
writing  German.  His  rule  to  ask  our  own  ears  and  tongue  how  a 
word  sounds,!  is  no  answer  to  this  inquiry ;  and  experience  must  very 
early  have  taught  him  that  it  would  be  far  from  being  in  one  uniform 
way  throughout  Germany,  that  the  children  would  *'  learn  from  their 
mothers  how  to  say  and  speak  '  Ich  schreib,  Ich  hob  genchrihen,  ^^ 

Oelinger  thought  it  necessary  to  state,  at  least,  at  the  end  of  his 
grammar,  what  dialect  of  the  German  language  the  book  taught  In 
a  paragraph  already  quoted,  he  designates  the  area  of  the  High  Ger- 
man dialects  as  distinguished  from  the  Low  German ;  and  by  refer- 
ring to  the  books  printed  in  High  Germany,  he  makes  a  difference 
between  a  written  dialect  common  to  all  parts  of  Upper  Germany, 
and  the  varying  spoken  dialects  of  the  country  people.  In  order  to 
gain  a  fixed  rule  for  the  German  written  language,  the  only  further 
steps  now  necessary  was,  to  make  an  end  of  the  variations  in  the 
practice  of  authors,  by  fixing  upon  the  usage  of  the  greatest  German 
writer,  Luther,  as  the  rule.§  This  great  step  was  taken  by  the  gram- 
mar of  Clajus. 

The  course  of  the  German  grammar  in  this  process  was  entirely 
parallel  with  the  gradual  fixation  of  the  New  High  German  written 
language.  Had  Luther,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  elevated 
one  of  the  dialects  spoken  in  a  district  to  a  new  dignity  as  the  written 
language,  and  by  so  doing,  driven  a  previously  received  written  lan- 
guage out  of  use,  the  first  and  most  necessary  step  for  a  German 
'^ammarian  would  have  been,  of  course,  to  explain  the  differences  of 
her's  language  from  that  which  preceded  it.     But  the  fact  was 

^  far  otherwise.  Luther  found  the  language  which  he  adopted  al- 
leady  in  use  in  a  very  large  part  of  Germany,  as  the  language  of  the 
chanceries  of  the  princes,  and  of  books.  Luther's  own  statements  in 
the  Table-talk II  are  clear  enough.  He  says,  **  I  have  no  definite,  pecu- 
liar German  language  of  my  own,  but  use  the  common^  German 
language,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  High  Germans  and  Low 
Germans  both.  I  speak  after  the  usage  of  the  Saxon  chancery,  which 
is  followed  by  all  the  princes  and  kings  in  Germany.  All  the  imperial 
cities  and  the  officers  of  the  princes  write  after  the  usage  of  the  Saxon 

♦p.  46.  tP.25.  jp.a. 

{ It  \m  not  a  peduitical  confloement  to  Luther's  rtyle  which  Is  meant,  such  as  was  the  mis 
of  Uie  Ciceroniaos  of  the  sixteenth  centary  regardinf  Cicero,  bat  only  that  Luther's  autorial 
delineation  of  the  field  of  the  languafe  was  f eneraUj  accepted  as  correct. 

I  Fo.  578,  of  the  edition  of  Eisleben,  1666,  In  foHo. 

1  Compare  the  citation  from  Ickelsamer,  aboTe,  p.  156i. 
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chancery  and  of  our  own  prince.  Therefore  this  is  the  most  universal 
German  language.  The  Emperor  Maximilian,  Elector  Frederic,*  dec, 
h«ve  thus  established  a  fixed  usage  for  the  German  language  in  the 
Roman  Empire.''  The  substance  of  this  statement  of  Luther  is  con- 
firmed not  only  by  the  papers  issued  from  the  Saxon  chancery,  but  by 
those  from  that  of  the  empire.  And  in  like  manner  the  German 
works  printed  during  the  fifteenth  century  at  Nuremberg,  are  8ub« 
stantialiy  in  the  German  of  Lnther.f  Luther  did  not  adopt  any  dis- 
tinct dialect,  but  the  common  German  language  as  he  found  it,  as  it 
had  developed  itself  from  amongst  the  mingled  dialects  of  central  and 
eastern  Germany,  and  had  become  established  in  the  imperial* chan- 
cery as  the  recognized  reigning  German  language.  But  even  in  the 
localities  where  this  authoritaUve  German  language  had  become  the 
leading  one,  it  suffered  many  dialectic  modifications ;  and  from  tlus 
common  German  language,  based  mainly  on  the  spoken  dialects  of  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Germany,  there  had  arisen  both  in  northern  and  south- 
ern Germany,  the  most  different  modifications,  which  were  employed 
even  for  printed  books.  In  Lower  (northern)  Grermany  they  were  print- 
ed in  Low  German,  in  Switzerland  in  Swiss  German.  Luther  unques- 
tionably contributed  much  to  spread  the  domain  of  the  authoritative 
German,  and  oilen  to  fix  it  permanently  in  the  forms  which  he  him- 
self used.|    The  predominance  of  this  new  written  language  over  the 

*  Frederic  the  Wise  ;  died  1525. 

t  Compare  for  instance  the  German  Bible  **  in  correct  common  German,"  "  printed  by  An- 
thony Koburger.  in  Ihe  worthy  imperial  city  of  Naremberg ,"  1483.  It  is  not  my  task  here  to 
write  the  history  of  the  High  German  dialect,  but  only  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  aub- 
stitution  of  Luther's  German  for  the  Middle  High  German.  For  the  relation  of  the  New 
High  German  (Luther's)  written  language  to  the  district  oral  dialects  and  to  the  earlier  writ- 
ten language,  see  R.  von  Raumer,  ^On  the  Cfertnan  Orthography  (Ueber  Deuttche  Reeht" 
aehreibung)y"  Vienna,  18S5,  p.  85,  et  teq.  I  will  here  cite  a  single  striking  instance  of  the  ftrogf  l« 
between  the  dialectic  forms  of  south-weatern  Germany,  from  which  mainly  was  derived  tba 
Middle  High  German,  and  those  of  central  and  eastern  Germany,  where  the  New  High  Ger- 
man originated.  N  iclas  von  Wyle,  bom  at  Bremgarteu  in  the  Aargau  (see  bis  "  TranaUUian*^*^ 
1st  ed.,  fo.  213),  secretary  of  the  council  at  Nuremberg,  (ib..  fo.  4),  afterwards  city  elerk  at 
Essllngen,  (fo.  7 1),  and  finally  chancellor  of  Count  Ulrich  of  Wirtemberg,  (fo.  3),  published  in 
1478  a  number  of  translations  and  epistles.  Although  his  dialect  has  evidentiy  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  the  language  used  in  the  chanceries  of  the  day,  still  he  uses  in  many  important  casM 
the  forms  of*his  native  locality,  instead  of  those  of  central  and  eaotern  Germany.  He  mak4M 
y  and  i  equivalent  to  the  Middle  High  German  L;  and  ▼  and  u,  to  its  u.  His  first  edition  it 
printed  in  this  way  (but  not  that  of  Augsburg,  1536);  and  this  was  evidently  the  aotbor'a  own 
dialect,  as  appears  from  hit  own  remarlca  at  fo.  943 ;  for  there  he  distinguishes  mtim  from 
min  by  doubling  then.  Such  were  the  forms  used  by  Niclas  von  Wyie,  while  city  clerk  of 
Easlingen,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  With  his  writings  may  be  compared  tbs 
decrees  of  the  Diet  of  Worms,  anno  1496,  aa  printed  immediately  after  it  by  the  imperial  cities 
for  private  use,  and  issued  from  the  archives  of  Esslingen  itself.  (Datt,  "/7e  pace  pubUea," 
Ulm.  1098,  p.  825 ;  Schmauss,  *'Corput  JurUt"  Leipzig,  1759,  p  56.  It  wiU  then  be  easily 
seen  what  is  the  precise  force  of  Lntlier's  words  just  quoted,  about  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 

X  On  the  progress  of  the  written  New  High  German  independently  of  Luther's  ioflueiias, 
see  also  Friedr.  Zamcke,  in  bis  edition  of  Sebastian  Brant's  ^'Ship  of  f\ioU  iNarrem^ehi^)," 
Leipzig,  1854,  p.  276.    The  character  of  the  New  High  German  was  no  doubt  t  le  chief 
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VpA^p^.  *   »a«  w^    iiuir^e  'o  ^-^  nxr  ^d^ar  jceomiK  *   t. 

^^    -y/  .f>;»    n<irr>KSruifiii.     But    '^rsHiH  -^^'iJiiKti  'ii>r    Ujcomfr 

3Urdr  *^f*^  5*^»7i^  -tx  iiii^ji^  :*rr>m  "^TtUrfiort^  Hitr  mrfuirti  «ifaLNii 
^  'f^nrnii.  ■uuu><v  Iv'fiM^  3C  LasnsL^  'aa^t^  nii»ic  --jf=cy  iiid 
<j^r*><>4r  if.  'V***ti>i^rrj5;  ;Vr,m    l->»i«l     .'"^  :o  L.*#I0,  lOti  wim  ::i*-n  vr  k  ^ocrc 

:li>;f*>  .n  ..*' V  ifrt  a  *ii*r  ^^uiMr  r^-^r  iorun  Mnracui  i  -^^^uitju  mKimt- 
hj^.^  In  a  «*r«*9i  '^  pmhiwti^*^  vrcinfi!^  i«^  itM<v^i  aimbr^f  a  .earn* 
HMwi  w^m«.  <%-^     ?*r  the  au'^^c  mocr^ant  if  aia  9  ^riA.  'it^w^tv^si  wsm 


44NM  ni0m*^  M  -ff^itf  •>     Tif*  0K>«^«l  ^hmr.^rj  wim  M^tuUui^fi  m  i^fi^n^f  t  ina«r  amut- 
i«  «  ir'V<<r  ^Z^*  'Vf^Tlwf ''t|»4»*t  ^it^-w<*»M'j».  *  v*i#VK  «^aiu1  ^Hfifinii  »op*«:- 1  i»  m  ujofsiuix  a 

tjAm^nf^  mf  *m$ff  -n  K^tf^«  -^>r»uw».*i  '  :-5«  n.  p    :*L  «r  #»-y       lap-a^  -u  -Jus 
^*'0J^fi  U^  f^m^im  tjtft*^.  f^i^fj0(  t  Ehrm^JvtJ''    Ttjm  fPif*ii  \j  Ctaji*  ^jmm^  m 
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more  than  twenty  years.*  He  published  this  work  in  1678,  at 
Leipzig,  with  the  title ;  ^* Grammar  of  the  German  language,  by 
Master  Johannes  Clajua  of  Herzherg,  Compiled  from  the  German 
Bible,  and  other  writings  of  LutherJ^\  In  his  preface,  he  expresses 
himself  like  a  true  German,  and  also  as  a  zealous  Protestant  and  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  Luther.  To  the  Germans,  he  says,  appertain 
the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood  {ius  regni  et  sacerdotii)  ;  for  the  \ 

power  of  the  fourth  monarchy  (of  prophecy)  has  descended  from  the 
Romans  to  the  Germans,  whose  princes  choose  the  Emperor.  "  And 
the  true  priesthood,"  he  continues,  **  which  consists  in  preaching  the 
evangel  of  the  true  sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  taken  from  the  unbelief  of 
heathen  worship  and  of  popish  darkness,  and  by  God's  special  good- 
ness intrusted  to  us ;  so  that  the  saving  truth  of  the  justification  of 
men,  can  now  be  learned,  no  longer  exclusively  by  learned  men 
out  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  but  by 
the  German  people,  out  of  the  clear  stream  of  Luther."  And  to 
these  two  benefits  is  added  a  third,  that  besides  the  knowledge  of 
these  holy  things  that  pertain  to  our  salvation,  which  are  so  clearly 
and  fully  set  down  in  Luther's  writings,  one  may  from  the  same  writ- 
ings obtain  also  the  most  surprising  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
German  tongue,  useful  and  necessary  both  to  that  nation  and  to 
foreigners.  "  This  knowledge,"  he  adds,  "  I  have  in  this  book  set 
forth  in  grammatical  rules,  collected  from  the  Bible  and  other  works 
of  Luther.  For  I  hold  his  writings  to  be  not  so  much  the  work  of  a 
man  as  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  speaking  through  a  man,  and  am 
entirely  convinced  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spoke  pure  Hebrew 
through  Moses  and  the  other  prophets,  and  Greek  through  the  Apos- 
tles, also  spoke  good  German  through  his  chosen  instrument,  Luther." 
For  otherwise  he  considers  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a 
single  man  to  have  spoken  such  pure,  forcible,  and  elegant  German 
without  instruction  or  help  from  any  person.  • 

These  extracts  clearly  show  the  spirit  in  which  Clajus  wrote.  But 
it  would  be  an  error  to  expect  from  his  grammar  the  same  that  we 
should  now  require  of  a  grammar  of  Luther's  German.  He  only 
undertakes  to  lay  down  in  his  unpretending  book,  the  most  important 
outlines  of  the  German  written  language,  as  used  by  Luther,  in  order 
that,  as  he  expresses  it,J  foreigners  may  more  easily  learn  to  speak 
German,  and  our  own  people  to  speak  more  elegantly  and  write  more 

*  Preface  to  ihe  OranuDer. 

t  ^*Orammatica  Gtmumitai  Unguae  M.  Johanis  CUuf  Birtzbergfnnt ;  Es  BiblHt  Lutheri 
Onrmanicit  et  aliU  eiut  Ubrit  eoUecta. 
tP.  1. 
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correctly.  He  then  proceeds  to  aet  forth  the  different  parts  of  gram- 
mar in  the  method  of  the  Latin  grammars  of  the  day,  as,  1.  Or- 
thography ;  2.  Prosody ;  8.  Etymology,  with  very  full  paradigms ; 
and  4.  Syntax.  There  are  also  two  more  chapters,  on  the  ancient 
poetical  methods  of  the  Germans,  and  on  the  imitation  of  the  an- 
cient metres  in  German.  However  much  the  rules  of  Clajus  may  fall 
short  of  our  present  knowledge  of  German,  still  we  can  not  deny  to 
his  book  the  possession  of  a  good  share  of  merit  for  those  times,  for 
industry,  correct  observation,*  and  above  all,  practical  usefulness. 
One  of  its  most  objectionable  characteristics,  though  one  very  easily 
expliuned,  is  its  almost  slavish  adherence  to  the  Latin  grammar. 
Thus  he  calls  the  German  direct  praeterite  ^  impetfectum  ;^^  and 
imitates  the  Latin  tenses  by  cumbrous  German  circumlocutions,  as, 
**  wir  werden  geliebet  hahen  ;  wir  wtrden  geliehet  setn  warden  ;  tcerden 
guchneben  werden^  scriptum  trt ;"  and  so  on.  Clajus  writes  through- 
out not  for  children  who  are  just  beginning  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  but  for  those  who  have  already  some  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  but  also  both  from  the  fact  that  it  is  written  in 
Jjatin,  and  from  the  examples  given  here  and  there  from  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  by  way  of  additional  illustration.  He  expressly  declines 
considering  the  numerous  dialects  of  German.f  His  adherence  to 
Luther^s  authority  is  led  as  a  thing  supposed  of  course,  after  his 
declarations  in  the  title  and  preface ;  and  he  gives  quotations  from 
Luther  only  in  a  few  individual  instances,  chiefly  doubtful  points.^ 

The  extensive  circulation  of  Clajus*  grammar,  and  its  consequent 
great  influence  is  shown  not  only  by  the  number  of  its  editions  and 
the  duration  of  its  reputation,  but  still  more  by  one  very  noticeable 
circumstance.  This  is,  that  it  was  received  Vrith  favor  not  only  by  the 
Protestant  part  of  Germany,  but,  although  expressly  based  on  Luther^s 
writings,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  it  also,  and  with  a  fkvor 
both  prompt  and  lasting.  The  Royal  Library  at  Munich  possesses  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  which  aflbrds  a  very  remarkable  evidence  of 

*  Clajus  aUo  reckons  both  strong  and  weak  vertw  among  the  regular  ones.  (See  his  gram* 
mar,  pp.  141  and  177).  But  his  classification  (p.  144)  of  yerbs  by  their  last  syllables  is  a  great 
mistake.  He  contains  much  that  is  very  instructive.  Bee  e.  g ,  his  rule  for  the  imperfect,  p. 
143.  **  In  the  imperfect  the  first  and  third  persons  singular  are  alike,  and  all  the  other  per- 
sons have  the  same  vowels  and  dipthongs ;  as,  Jch  9ang,  1  was  singing,  er  $ang,  du  tungtat^ 
trir  tntngen^"  Ac.  This  rule  is  also  given  for  the  third  class  of  verbs  (in  Gothic,  ei,  ai,  i,  i  ) : 
see  p.  115,  Ich  tehreib^  du  achriebett,  ertchreib^  Wir  achrieben,  Ac.  And  comp.  pp.  145, 161. 
Bee  also,  on  this  point,  on  one  hand,  the  well-known  Old  High  German  and  Middle  High  Ger- 
man rule,  and  on  the  other,  Bchottelius,  **Complet§  Syatem  of  the  leading  German  dialeet^ 
{Auef.  Arbeit  Von  der  Tkutsehen  Baupt  Spraehe)^"  Brunswick,  1662,  p.SrSttaeq. 

tP.3. 

I E.  g.^  p.  31,  on  words  of  doubtful  gender ;  and  p.  247,  on  the  construction  of  'jmeeit.** 
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this.  It  has  written  on  the  outer  cover  of  the  biDding  the  words, 
'*  Liber  Collegii  Societatis  Jbsu  Monachii  Catalogo  inscriptus.  Anno, 
1595."  In  the  title,  the  words  "Ex  Bibliis  Lutheri"  are  strongly 
lined  out,  and  the  preface,  from  which  I  quoted  the  enthusiastic  ex- 
pressions about  Luther,  is  carefully  cut  out*  But  they  behaved 
very  liberally  in  the  body  of  the  book,  where  very  bad  things  have 
been  left  untouched ;  such  as  not  only  the  first  stanza  of  Luther's  "A 
mighty  tower  is  our  God,"  at  p.  270,  but  the  stanza  given  at  p.  266, 
as  an  example  of  the  "  Dimeter  acatalecticus  constans  sjllabis  octo ;" 
"O  Lord,  uphold  us  by  thy  word,  and  check  the  crimes  of  Pope  and 
Turks."  The  Jesuits  were  strongly  opposed,  no  doubt,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  common  language  into  the  schools  ;f  but  that  acute 
order  was  far  too  practical  to  lose  those  advantages  which  Luther  and 
his  fellows  had  gained  by  their  employment  of  the  German  language. J 
Many  of  the  writings  issued  for  the  common  people  by  the  defenders 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  show  how  much  of  useful  material  they  gathered  from  the 
study  of  Luther's  writing8.§  We  need  not  therefore  wonder  to  find 
them  seeking  advantage  from  the  use  of  a  grammar  based  on 
'*  Luther's  Bible  and  his  other  writings." 

The  history  of  Clajus'  book  shows  how  deeply  seated  was  its  reputa- 
tion, and  how  widely  spread,  even  in  Catholic  Germany.  It  went 
through  no  less  than  eleven  editions  from  1578  to  1720;  a  number 
far  beyond  that  reached  by  any  German  grammar  of  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  centuries.  And  an  especially  remarkable  circumstance  is, 
that  it  is  clear  that  the  editors  constantly  paid  increasing  attention  to 
the  circulation  of  the  book  in  Catholic  countries.  Thus  we  find 
omitted,  especially  in  the  later  editions,  all  the  portions  struck  out  or 
cut  out  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Munich  copy.  The  fourth  edition, 
(Eisleben,  1604)||,  at  any  rate  omits  from  the  title  the  obnoxious 
words  *'  From  the  German  Bible  of  Luther  and  his  other  works,"  and 
substitutes  **  Collected  from  all  the  best  authors."     But  it  still  retains 

*  Compare  the  Apoetolic&l  Letter  of  Gregory  XIII,  A.  D.  1575,  in  the  **Jn*titutet  of  the  90^ 
eiety  of  Jeaus  ilnniitutua  Socictatit  JeMu)^"  Pmfue,  1757,  yul.  i^  p.  48. 

tSee  History  nf  Pedagogy,  vol.  i.,  p.  336.  The  case  was  not  yery  diflTerent  in  the  claMical 
•rhools  of  the  Protestanta.    ift.,  i.,  218, 299,  315. 

t  Compare,  among  other  authorities,  the  **In§titute«  ^  the  Society  of  Jetue^"  toI.  {.,  p. 
390. 

i  Compare,  for  example,  the  ^^Explanation  and  eonjirmation  of  Chrittian  and  Catholic  6e> 
/i€/,  by  the  taints,  {Erklaf.rung  vnd  beueotigung  Chriotlicher  vnd  Catholiaeher  bekanntmu^ 
vm  den  Heyligen),''  prefixed  to  the  German  Chaivh  Calender  of  Adam  WalaaMr  and  Peter 
Caniaiua,  Dilingm.  Io04,  p.  4. 

I  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  I  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  find  the  teeond  and  third 
editiont,  which  must  have  appeared  t>etween  1578  and  1604.  But  they  could  make  no  material 
change  In  f  he  statements  of  the  text. 
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the  aothor^s  preface,  witli  its  entbusiasm  for  Luther.  In  the  eighth 
edition  (Jena  and  Leipzig,  1B51,*)  the  preface  also  is  omitted,  so  that 
the  contents  of  the  book  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the  copy 
in  the  Jesuits*  College  at  Munich.  But  jthe  obnoxious  passages 
within  the  book  itself,  which  as  we  ha?e  seen  were  left  untouched  by 
the  censorship  of  the  Jesuits,  remain  here  also,  as  they  do  in  the  tenth 
edition  (Frankfurt  on  the  Maine,  1689).f  The  eleventh  edition, 
which  appeared  at  Nuremberg  and  Prague  in  1720,|  goes  one  step 
further,  omitting  the  worst  of  the  citations,  that  referring  to  the 
Pope  and  Turl^s,  and  substituting  "  O  Lord,  thou  great  in  grace  and 
faith,  give  ear  when  unto  thee  I  call/'§  But  other  citations  from 
from  Luther  including  "  A  mighty  tower,"  remain. 

Thus  the  German  of  Luther  had  bei^ome  the  written  language 
both  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  early  as  1600.  The  little 
g^mmar  of  Clajus  did  not  of  itself  produce  this  great  effect.  To 
assert  that  would  be  ascribing  far  too  much  importance  to  grammar 
in  general,  and  to  that  of  Clajus  in  particular.  It  would  be  much 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  mind  whose  power  in  language  had 
thus  subjected  Germany,  was  that  of  Luther.  But  still,  the  unob- 
trusive book  of  the  pastor  of  Bendeleben  is  of  no  little  interest,  both 
as  the  external  sign,  and  as  the  agent,  of  the  spread  of  Luther^s 
German.] 

CHAPTKB   II. — 8SVSNTEBNTH   CENTUBT  AND   FIBBT  HALT   OF   XIOHTEBZfTH. 

Review  of  the  Oerman  in  the  Schools  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

We  have  shown  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  German  grammar, 
the  parallel  which  existed  during  the  sixteenth  century  between  the 
progress  of  the  fixation  of  the  New  High  German  written  language, 
and  the  progress  of  the  labor  devoted  upon  the  elaboration  and  diffu- 
sion of  it.  It  is  onlv  after  such  a  delineation  as  this  of  some  of  the 
separate  facts  of  the  grammatical  treatment  of  the  German  language, 
that  we  can  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  relation  of  these  efforts, 
to  the  schools  and  to  instruction.     The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is 

*  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 

t  In  the  town  coancil  library  at  Leipzig. 

X  Royal  Library,  Berlin. 

(  I  have  already  ithowu  how  Lather  availed  himself  of  the  Imperial  dialect  already  exiatinf. 
I  have  shown,  in  my  work  on  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Old  High  Oerman,  bow  his 
modes  of  expreiwion  are  baited,  not  only  in  general,  biit  also  by  the  closest  dependence,  upon 
the  progrefts  of  the  middle  ages  in  Germany.  The  importance  of  the  influence  of  the  Ger- 
man theologians  and  mystics  upon  Luther's  language,  will  the  more  clearly  appear,  as  Frmnx 
PfeiflTer's  critical  editions  of  those  important  writers  are  further  diffused.  But  no  one  can 
deny  that  all  this  material  was  worked  over  in  Luther's  mind,  resliaped,  inspired  with  new 
life,  and  thus  made  far  more  efllcient  for  the  common  beneCt  of  the  German  people. 

II  p.  293. 
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their  isolated  and  disconnected  character.  We  find  but  the  very  re* 
motest  allusions  to  the  relation  between  instruction  in  German  and 
general  culture.*  Generally  speaking,  educators  proceeded  on  the 
ground  that  every  one  had  of  course  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
German ;  and  it  was  fortunate  if  they  did  not — ^as  many  of  the  most 
influential  of  them  did — exert  themselves  deliberately  for  the  sup- 
pression  of  German.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  necessity  of 
some  instruction  in  Grerman  made  itself  evident  in  very  many  waySi 
and  at  the  most  various  points  in  the  line  of  educational  development; 
but  without  any  conscious  cooperation  amongst  them.  Thus  we  find 
on  one  hand,  German  A  B  C-books  and  introductions  to  reading  and 
writing  for  beginners;  and  on  the  other,  grammars  of  German  writ* 
ten  in  Latin,  for  those  already  possessed  of  more  or  less  acquaintance 
with  Latin,  Greek,  and  even  Hebrew.  But  although  there  was  no 
conscious  connection  between  these  scattered  endeavors,  it  is  not  dif* 
ficult  to  ascertain  and  state  the  bond  which  did  in  fact  connect  them 
all  together.  It  is  writing,  and  the  written  language,  to  which  all 
these  means  of  instruction  point,  whether  like  the  reading  manuals 
they  lay  open  the  first  entrance  into  the  world  of  German  books,  or, 
like  the  grammars  written  in  Latin,  they  teach  the  right  use  of  the 
High  German  language.  It  was  reading  and  writing  which  necessi- 
tated the  teaching  of  the  native  language  in  the  schools  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, we  see  this  department  of  instrtiction  going  forward  equally 
with  the  fixation  of  the  written  language  in  the  chanceries  and  in 
literature.  How  close  was  the  connection  between  the  regular  ginng 
of  instruction  in  German^  and  its  written  use,  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  belonged  to  the  transition  period  of  the  language 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Niclas  von  Wyle,  chancellor  of  Count  UI- 
rich  of  Wirtemberg,  about  1478,f  relates  of  himself,  tliat  on  previous 
occasions,  many  well  educated  youths,  children  of  respectable  and 
pious  people,  somi  of  them  having  taken  a  bachelor^s  degree,  had 
been  sent  to  board  with  him  from  many  places,  to  be  instructed  and 
trained  in  the  art  of  writing  and  of  drawing  papers.^  For  those 
pupils  he  first  made  his  ''translations"  from  the  Latin;  and  in  the 
same  work  he  gives  a  treatise  with  directions  for  them  in  the  correct 
mode  of  drawing  up  titles  and  headings,  with  occasional  remarks 
upon  the  proper  orthography  for  chanceries. 


*  See  above,  p.  406,  on  Ickelmner.  t  See  aboTe,  p.  407,  note  2. 

X  Prom  hie  Translationa,  let  ed.,  fo.  4«  **  Drawiof  papen  "  i«  **dicbten«;"  etymologicaUy 
related  to  the  Latin  dietare^  dictate,  Irat  by  oaage  now  meaning  to  write  poetry.  Compart 
Frangk,  Orthographia,  Pranckfort,  1631,  lb.  13;  '<  to  train  akiUful  writrns  of  ptpeiy  (feti^eii 
9ekrtihem  de»  gediehu),  tot  chtncerlei  and  other  puttlio  pftceej' 
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Like  the  mode  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  German  in  the  chan- 
ceries, 80  the  A  B  G-books  and  spelHng-books,  were  of  course  most 
doeely  connected  with  the  written  use  of  the  German  language.  We 
have  already  seen  that  these  books  began  to  appear  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  period*  But  their  real  importance  and  diffusion  first 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  two  great  occurrences  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries ;  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  former  of  these  first  rendered  practicable  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  the  art  of  reading ;  and  the  latter,  and  above  all  Luther^s 
Bible,  rendered  that  art  a  necessity  to  the  people.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  that  we  see  the  common  schools,  properly  so  called,  prospering 
after  the  Reformation  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  previous  period. 
The  school  law  of  Duke  Christoph  of  Wirtemberg,  of  the  year  1559, 
designates  the  ^German  schools  ^  as  th«  lowest  grade ;  in  which  boys 
and  girls,  separate,  are  to  learn  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  sing- 
ing  ;*  and  these  German  schools  are  to  be  also  *^  in  the  little  villages 
and  hamlets.*^!  Similar  provisions  are  found  in  the  school  law  of 
Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony,  of  A.  D.  1580.^  It  was  for  these 
schools  and  for  their  teachers,  that  the  A  B  C-books  and  the  instruc- 
tions in  teaching  reading  which  we  have  mentioned,  were  respectively 
intended.§  These  little  elementary  books  stood  at  one  end,  and  the 
German  grammars  written  in  Latin  at  the  other,  of  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  correct  mode  of  using  German  in  formal  papers,  oral 
addresses,  and  books.  But  the  attempt  to  include  all  this  in  one  sys- 
tem, and  to  determine  a  fixed  and  important  position  in  the  whole 
system  of  instruction,  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeeth  cen- 
tury. This  important  and  influential  step  was  taken  by  Ratichius 
and  his  associates. 

Ratiehiut  and  his  Associates. 

Wolfgang  Ratichius,  bom  at  Wilster,  in  Holstein,  in  1571,  and 
who  died  in  1635,  belonged  to  that  remarkable  c^s  of  men  who, 
feeling  a  well-grounded  impulse  to  become  reformers,  and  not  defi- 
vcient  in  gifts  or  in  just  perceptions,  yet,  after  a  laborious  and  unstable 
life,  fail  to  attain  the  end  which  they  propose,  for  the  reason  that  they 
lack  modesty  to  define  properly  their  own  mission,  and  not  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  their  reform  and  the  measure  of  their 
abilities.  The  fate  of  such  men  commonly  is,  in  the  beginning  of 
their  career,  to  enlist  the  greatest  interest  and  most  zealous  assistance 


*  ^* Attempt  at  a  History  ef  Olmaaical  Edueatim  in  Wirtemberg  ( Vereueh  einer  Oenchiehte 
dee  gdehrten  Unterriehtieesene  te  W^hiemberg),'*  by  Dr.  Karl  Pfaff.  Ulm,  1842.  "^Bietory 
^Pedagogy,"  I.,  312.    Baroard'«  ^Americam  Jtmrnol  of  Education^**  vol.  vi.,  p.  426. 

t  ^Hietory  tff  Psdagogy:*  I.,  3121    Barnanr*  "iiiner.  Jour,  of  EdueatUm^"  toI.  ▼!.,?.  jX. 

i  16.,  I.,  431.  *  Sm  above,  pp.  401, 401 
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of  their  cotemporaries ;  but  if  they  Ml  to  fulfill  the  great  promises 
which  they  make  in  advance  of  any  experiment,  then  to  find  them- 
selves at  once  forgotten  by  the  majority,  while  their  enemies'  asser- 
tions are  believed,  that  their  whole  enterprise  firom  the  beginning  was 
only  a  juggling  trick.  Thus  they  are  quite  forgotten  until  a  less  par- 
tial posterity  again  directs  attention  to  them,  and  shows  how  many 
correct  and  even  fruitful  seeds  were  bidden  under  the  chaff  of  their 
fancies  and  obscurities. 

It  is  my  present  business  to  discuss  the  new  methods  of  RaUchius 
only  so  far  as  they  relate  to  instruction  in  Grerman,  and  the  place  of 
that  language  in  a  course  of  education.*  Ratichius  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  the  first  lo  undertake  to  make  the  German  language  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  instruction  of  whatever  grade.  This  they  did 
in  two  separate  ways ;  and  they  can  not  be  denied  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing in  one  of  these  begun  a  career  of  improvement  which  attained 
its  full  development  only  in  a  later  age ;  although  in  the  other  one, 
they  originated  many  errors  by  a  mixture  of  right  and  wrong.  The 
first  of  these  modes  was  the  unconditional  assertion  that  the  German 
language  was  the  instrument  which  the  schools  must  use,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  mastery  of  other  language.  They  considered  the 
native  Gkrman  of  the  pupils  not,  like  many  of  their  predecessors,  as 
a  necessary  evil,  which  was  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
as  the  most  efiicient  and  appropriate  instrument  for  the  communica- 
tion of  other  knowledge.  Their  second  proceeding,  however,  was  not 
merely  to  consider  the  German  language  as  the  innate  and  coexistent 
instrument  of  the  pupil,  but  also  to  commence  their  instruction  in 
language  with  a  grammatical  dissection  of  German ;  and  Ratichius 
laid  much  the  greatest  stress  upon  this  second  principle.f  **  When 
the  boy  is  put  to  school,"  says  he,  ^  in  his  sixth  or  seventh  year,  he 
should  first  be  instructed  in  the  German  language.^|  The  teachers 
of  the  lowest  class  are  to  use  an  A  B  C-book,  and  a  manual  of  read- 
ing. After  this,  the  pupil  is  to  proceed  to  the  study  of  German  upon 
the  universal  method  which  Ratichius  had  devised  for  the  learning  of 
all  languages.  The  text-books  chosen  was  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  was  to  be  used  for  reading,  extracting,  arranging,  and 

•  Oa  the  life  and  labor*  of  Rattchitui  eoUectlTelj,  we  ^'Biutory  iff  Ptdagogy^*  11, 1(M4,  and 
479-4B9.     Barnard's  "^Anuriean  Journal  tf  Education^'*  toL  ▼.,  p.  SM5. 

t  Ratiehiaa'  method  bj  its  own  nature  imposed  very  definite  limits  lo  the  application  of  his 
first  principle. 

}  "7!le  neto  and  detinMe  Batiehian  method  of  teachittg  the  tonguet  tpeedifyandskiDfuI^ 
Communicated  to  hie  friends  6y  the  author  himeeffi  hut  now  made  the  pnpertjf  ef  the  jpuhUe 
for  the  sake  of  etudioue  yoii/A.  (Deeiderata  m^hodue  nova  Ratiehiana^  linguae  eompendiom 
et  artificioee  dieeendi  Ab  Autore  ^wo  amieie  eomniumicata,  nunc  tere  in  gratiam  etudk 
JwfentuHeJuriepubtieifoeta'y,   Balls,  1615,  p.  6S. 
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separate  dialects  is  of  course  connected  with  its  growth  out  of  the 
eight  hundred  years'  written  development  of  the  Middle  and  Old 
High  German,  but  it  owed  its  new  impulses  of  power  and  feeling  Id 
the  spirit  which  the  great  reformer  breathed  into  it 

Ickelsamer  was  conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  ^*  common  Grerman 
tongue,'*  but  was  unable  to  give  any  clear  account  of  it  Oelinger 
recognized  the  language  of  the  books  of  Upper  Germany  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  instructions.  But  Clajus  established  the  doctrine  that 
Luther's  German  was  the  standard  written  German.* 

Johannes  Clajus  was  bom  A.  D.  1533,  at  Qerzberg,  a  town  on  the 
Black 'Elster,  some  six  milesf  from  Wittenberg.-  He  attended  school 
at  Grimma,  studied  theology  at  Leipzig,  taught  music,  poetry  and 
Greek  at  Goldberg,  from  1560  (?)  to  1569,  and  was  then  for  a  short 
time  rector  at  Frankenstein  in  Silesia.  Becoming  weary  of  his  labors 
in  the  school,  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  and  took  a  master's  degree 
there  in  1570 ;  but  in  the  same  year  again  accepted  a  school  appoint- 
ment, as  rector  of  the  city  school  at  Nordhausen.  In  1572  he  re- 
signed this  place,  and  in  1573  became  minister  at  Bendeleben,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  bailiwick  of  Weissensee  in  Thuringia,  where  he  died  in 
1592.|  In  a  series  of  published  writings,  he  showed  himself  a  learn- 
ed and  accomplished  scholar  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Ilebrew.  Among 
these  woiks  we  find  "  Three  hooks  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Prosody  ;"§  six  books  of  Greek  poems ;  a  Hebrew  grammar ;  Ger- 
man poems,  <fec.  Far  the  most  important  of  his  works,  however,  was 
his  German  grammar,  upon  which,  by  his  own  account,  he  had  labored 

of  its  obtaininf  the  prominent  place  which  it  already  held  before  Luther.  See  my  eisays  on 
German  orthography,  p.  93.  et  aeq.  But  the  powerful  influence  which  Luther  exercised,  more 
etpeeialiy  upon  the  intellectaal  development  of  the  new  language,  can  not  be  overlooked. 

*  Of  the  grammariana  of  the  sixteenth  century  whom  we  mention  here,  no  one  recognised 
qnite  accurately  the  real  nature  of  the  New  High  German  written  dialect.  Fabian  Frangk 
o«me  nearest  to  doing  so.  The  imperial  chancery  was  mentioned  as  offering  a  proper  stand- 
ard for  a  common  written  German  by  the  learned  philologist  and  educator  Ilieronymus  Wolf, 
in  a  work  **De  Orthographia  Germaniea^"  whose  second  edition  appeared  a?  an  appendix  to 
the  'Institutionum  grammaticarum  Joannia  Rivii  lihri  otto.**  Augsburg,  1578.  (UofTmann, 
in  his  ^^ Outline  of  German  Philology  [Die  deutsche  Philologie  im  Grundrii/a]"  mentions  a 
previous  ed.  of  1566.)  But  Wolf  was  not  capable  of  making  a  proper  use  of  his  conception. 
(Compare  my  essay  in  PfeifTer's  ••Oermanin,"  1856, 11,  p.  160,  et  *eq.)  Appeals  to  the  Ger- 
man of  the  imperial  court  and  of  the  imperial  chamber  of  justice  at  Spires  may  be  found  down 
to  a  late  period  in  tiie  seventeenth  century.  (Bee  W.  Wackernagel,  ^•Hialory  of  German  Lite- 
rature,'* p.  3C9).  But  the  importance  of  Luther's  influence  on  the  language  is  shown  by  the 
very  fact  that  notwithstanding  this,  his  writings  have  been  far  more  extensively  appealed  to 
as  the  fixed  standard  for  German  grammar. 

t  About  twenty-five  English  miles. 

t  JOrdens,  *^ Lexicon  of  German  Poets  and  Prosemen  (^L^xicon  deutaeher  Dichter  und 
Proaaisten)^"  i,  302.    Clajus,  *'Ch-ammatiea  Gertnanae  linguae."  preface. 

%"Libri  tret  proeodiae  Latinae,  Graecae  et  Ebraieae.**  l^hus  cited  by  Clajus  himself  in 
his  preface  to  his  German  Grammar.  The  full  title  was  somewhat  longer.  It  appeared  at 
Wittenberg,  157S,  Svo. 
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more  than  twenty  years.*  He  published  this  work  in  1678,  at 
Leipzig,  with  the  title ;  '^Grammar  of  the  German  language,  by 
Master  Johannes  Clajus  of  Herzherg.  Compiled  from  the  German 
£ible,  and  other  writings  of  Luther.^^f  In  his  preface,  he  expresses 
himself  like  a  true  German,  and  also  as  a  zealous  Protestant  and  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  Luther.  To  the  Germans,  he  says,  appertain 
the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood  {ius  regni  et  sacerdotii) ;  for  the 
power  of  the  fourth  monarchy  (of  prophecy)  has  descended  from  the 
Romans  to  the  Germans,  whose  princes  choose  the  Emperor.  **  And 
the  true  priesthood,"  he  continues,  "  which  consists  in  preaching  the 
evangel  of  the  true  sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  taken  from  the  unbelief  of 
heathen  worship  and  of  popish  darkness,  and  by  God's  special  good- 
ness intrusted  to  us ;  so  that  the  saving  truth  of  the  justification  of 
men,  can  now  be  learned,  no  longer  exclusively  by  learned  men 
out  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  but  by 
the  German  people,  out  of  the  clear  stream  of  Luther.'*  And  to 
these  two  benefits  is  added  a  third,  that  besides  tlie  knowledge  of 
these  holy  things  that  pertain  to  our  salvation,  which  are  so  clearly 
and  fully  set  down  in  Luther's  writings,  one  may  from  the  same  writ- 
ings obtain  also  tlie  most  surprising  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
German  tongue,  useful  and  necessary  both  to  that  nation  and  to 
foreigners.  "  This  knowledge,"  he  adds,  "  I  have  in  this  book  set 
forth  in  grammatical  rujes,  collected  from  the  Bible  and  other  works 
of  Luther.  For  I  hold  his  writings  to  be  not  so  much  the  work  of  a 
man  as  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  speaking  through  a  man,  and  am 
entirely  convinced  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spoke  pure  Hebrew 
through  Moses  and  the  other  prophets,  and  Greek  through  the  Apos- 
tles, also  spoke  good  German  through  his  chosen  instrument,  Luther." 
For  otherwise  he  considers  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a 
single  man  to  have  spoken  such  pure,  forcible,  and  elegant  German 
without  instruction  or  help  from  any  person. 

These  extracts  clearly  show  the  spirit  in  which  Clajus  wrote.  But 
it  would  be  an  error  to  expect  from  his  grammar  the  same  that  we 
should  now  require  of  a  grammar  of  Luther's  German.  He  only 
undertakes  to  lay  down  in  his  unpretending  book,  the  most  important 
outlines  of  the  German  written  language,  as  used  by  Luther,  in  order 
that,  as  he  expresses  it,J  foreigners  may  more  easily  learn  to  speak 
German,  and  our  own  people  to  speak  more  elegantly  and  write  more 

*  Preface  to  ihe  Orammar. 

t  ^*Qrammaiiea  CfermtmietM  Unguos  M.  Jokanit  Claif  BiriMbergentit ;  Es  BiNHt  Lutkeri 
Chrmanieis  et  aUit  eiut  U&rU  eoUecta. 
XF.l. 
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oorrectly.  He  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  different  parts  of  gram- 
mar in  the  method  of  the  Latin  grammars  of  the  day,  as,  1.  Or- 
thography ;  2.  Prosody ;  3.  Etymology,  with  very  full  paradigms ; 
and  4.  Syntax.  There  are  also  two  more  chapters,  on  the  ancient 
poetical  methods  of  the  Germans,  and  on  the  imitation  of  the  an- 
cient metres  in  German.  However  much  the  rules  of  Clajus  may  fall 
short  of  our  present  knowledge  of  German,  still  we  can  not  deny  to 
his  book  the  possession  of  a  good  share  of  merit  for  those  times,  for 
industry,  correct  observation,*  and  above  all,  practical  usefulness. 
One  of  its  most  objectionable  characteristics,  though  one  very  easily 
explained,  is  its  almost  slavish  adherence  to  the  Latin  grammar. 
Thus  he  calls  the  German  direct  praeterite  ^  imperfectum  /*  and 
imitates  the  Latin  tenses  by  cumbrous  German  circumlocutions,  as, 
**  iwV  werden  peliebet  kaben  ;  wir  wtrden  gdiehei  sein  warden  ;  werden 
gesehrieben  werden,  scriptum  iri  ;^  and  so  on.  Clajus  writes  through- 
out not  for  children  who  are  just  beginning  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  but  for  those  who  have  already  some  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  but  also  both  from  the  fact  that  it  is  written  in 
Latin,  and  from  the  examples  given  here  and  there  from  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  by  way  of  additional  illustration.  He  expressly  declines 
considering  the  numerous  dialects  of  German.f  His  adherence  to 
Luther^s  authority  is  lefl  as  a  thing  supposed  of  course,  after  his 
declarations  in  the  title  and  preface ;  and  he  gives  quotations  from 
Luther  only  in  a  few  individual  instances,  chiefly  doubtful  points.^ 

The  extensive  circulation  of  Clajus*  grammar,  and  its  consequent 
great  influence  is  shown  not  only  by  the  number  of  its  editions  and 
the  duration  of  its  reputation,  but  still  more  by  one  very  noticeable 
circumstance.  This  is,  that  it  was  received  With  favor  not  only  by  the 
Protestant  part  of  Germany,  but,  although  expressly  based  on  Luther^s 
writings,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  it  also,  and  with  a  fiivor 
both  prompt  and  lasting.  The  Royal  Library  at  Munich  possesses  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  which  affords  a  very  remarkable  evidence  of 

'*  Clajus  also  reckons  both  sTron;  and  weak  rerbt  among  Uie  regular  ones.  (See  his  gram- 
mar, pp.  141  and  177).  But  his  classification  (p.  144)  of  verbs  by  their  last  syllables  is  a  great 
mistake.  He  contains  much  that  is  very  instructive.  Bee  e.  ^ ,  his  rule  for  the  imperfect,  p. 
143.  **  In  the  imperfect  the  first  and  third  persons  singular  are  alike,  and  all  the  other  per- 
sons have  the  same  vowels  and  diptbongs ;  as,  Jeh  tang^  I  was  singing,  er  aang,  du  Mra^ssf, 
«0tr  tntngen^*'  Ac.  This  rule  is  also  given  for  the  third  class  of  verbs  (in  Gothic,  ei,  ai,  i,  i  ) : 
see  p.  115,  Ich  tchreibj  du  Khriebett,  er  tchreib^  Wir  achrieben^  ice.  And  comp.  pp.  146, 161. 
Bee  also,  on  this  point,  on  one  hand,  the  well-known  Old  High  German  and  Middle  High  Ger- 
man rule,  and  on  the  other,  Schottelius,  "Complete  System  of  the  leading  German  dialect^ 
{Auef.  Arbeit  Von  der  Ttuisehen  Baupt  Spraehey*  Brunswick,  I6S2,  p.STSeleeq. 

tP.3. 

t  E.  g>.,  p.  31,  on  words  of  doubtful  gender ;  and  p.  347,  on  the  construction  of  ''jenaeity 
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this.  It  has  written  on  the  outer  cover  of  the  binding  the  words, 
''Liber  Collegii  Societatis  Jxsu  Monachii  Catalogo  inscriptus.  Anno, 
1595.*'  In  the  title,  the  words ''Ex  Bibliis  Lutheri"  are  strongly 
lined  out,  and  the  preface,  from  which  I  quoted  the  enthusiastic  ex- 
pressions about  Luther,  is  carefully  cut  out^  But  they  behaved 
very  liberally  in  the  body  of  the  book,  where  very  bad  things  have 
been  lefl  untouched ;  such  as  not  only  the  first  stanza  of  Luther's  ''A 
mighty  tower  is  our  God,"  at  p.  270,  but  the  stanza  given  at  p.  266, 
as  an  example  of  the  '*  Dimeter  acatalecticus  constans  syllabis  octo  ;** 
'^0  Lord,  uphold  us  by  thy  word,  and  check  the  crimes  of  Pope  and 
Turks."  The  Jesuits  were  strongly  opposed,  no  doubt,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  common  language  into  the  schools  ;f  but  that  acute 
order  was  far  too  practical  to  lose  those  advantages  which  Luther  and 
his  fellows  had  gained  by  their  employment  of  the  German  language.^ 
Many  of  the  writings  issued  for  the  common  people  by  the  defenders 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  show  how  much  of  useful  material  they  gathered  from  the 
study  of  Luther's  writing8.§  We  need  not  therefore  wonder  to  find 
them  seeking  advantage  from  the  use  of  a  grammar  based  on 
*'  Luther's  Bible  and  his  other  writings." 

The  history  of  Clajus'  book  shows  how  deeply  seated  was  its  reputa- 
tion, and  how  widely  spread,  even  in  Catholic  Germany.  It  went 
through  no  less  than  eleven  editions  from  1578  to  1720;  a  number 
far  beyond  that  reached  by  any  German  grammar  of  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  centuries.  And  an  especially  remarkable  circumstance  is, 
that  it  is  clear  that  the  editors  constantly  paid  increasing  attention  to 
the  circulation  of  the  book  in  Catholic  countries.  Thus  we  find 
omitted,  especially  in  the  later  editions,  all  the  portions  struck  out  or 
cut  out  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Munich  copy.  The  fourth  edition, 
(Eisleben,  1604)11,  at  any  rate  omits  from  the  title  the  obnoxious 
words  **  From  the  German  Bible  of  Luther  and  his  other  works,"  and 
substitutes  ^^  Collected  from  all  the  best  authors."     But  it  still  retains 

*  Compare  the  ApoRtoIioU  Letter  of  Greiroiy  XIII,  A.  D.  1S75,  In  the  ^^Intitutet  qf  the  So- 
ciehf  of  Je»u»  ilrtMtifutua  SocietatiM  Jeau)^"  Prafue,  1757,  vol.  I.,  p.  48. 

t  See  History  nf  Pedagogy,  vol.  i.,  p.  336.  The  caie  was  uot  very  different  in  the  claitical 
■r hoots  of  ihe  ProtetrtantB.    i5.,  i.,  218, 299,  316. 

\  Compare,  among  oth«tr  authorities,  the  ^IttatihUe*  of  the  Sheiety  qf  Jetus,"  vol.  I.,  p. 
390. 

i  Compare,  for  ^XHmpte,  the  ^^Explanation  and  confirmation  of  Ckriotian  and  Catholic  be- 
lief^  by  the  taints,  {Erklaf.rung  vnd  beueotigung  Chriotlicher  vnd  CathoUoeher  bekanntnutt 
vnn  den  Beyligen),''  prefixed  to  the  German  Choxvh  Calender  of  Adam  Walasser  and  Peter 
Canlslus,  Diling«>n.  IjCM,  p.  4. 

1  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  I  have  thus  far  been  onable  to  And  the  second  and  third 
editions,  which  must  have  appeared  between  1678  and  1604.  But  they  could  make  no  material 
change  in  the  statements  of  the  text. 
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the  author^s  preface,  with  its  enthusiasm  for  Luther.  In  the  eighth 
edition  (Jena  and  Leipzig,  1B51,*)  the  preface  also  is  omitted,  so  that 
the  contents  of  the  book  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the  copy 
in  the  Jesuits^  College  at  Munich.  But  jthe  obnoxious  passages 
within  the  book  itself,  which  as  we  have  seen  were  left  untouched  by 
the  censorship  of  the  Jesuits,  remain  here  also,  as  they  do  in  the  tenth 
edition  (Frankfurt  on  the  Maine,  1689).f  The  eleventh  edition, 
which  appeared  at  Nuremberg  and  Prague  in  1720,;[;  goes  one  step 
further,  omitting  the  worst  of  the  citations,  that  referring  to  the 
Pope  and  Turks,  and  substituting  "  O  Lord,  thou  great  in  grace  and 
faith,  give  ear  when  unto  thee  I  call.'*§  But  other  citations  from 
from  Luther  including  **  A  mighty  tower,"  remain. 

Thus  the  German  of  Luther  had  become  the  written  language 
both  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  early  as  1600.  The  little 
grammar  of  Clajus  did  not  of  itself  produce  this  great  effect.  To 
assert  that  would  be  ascribing  far  too  much  importance  to  grammar 
in  general,  and  to  that  of  Clajus  in  particular.  It  would  be  much 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  mind  whose  power  in  language  had 
thus  subjected  Germany,  was  that  of  Luther.  But  still,  the  imob- 
trusive  book  of  the  pastor  of  Bendeleben  is  of  no  little  interest,  both 
as  the  external  sign,  and  as  the  agent,  of  the  spread  of  Luther's 
German.! 

CHAPTER  II. — 8EVENTBBMTH  CEMTCRT  AXD  riRST  HALT  OF  EIOHTESKTH. 

Review  of  the  Oerman  in  the  Schools  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

We  have  shown  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  German  grammar, 
the  parallel  which  existed  during  the  sixteenth  century  between  the 
progress  of  the  fixation  of  the  New  High  German  written  language, 
and  the  progress  of  the  labor  devoted  upon  the  elaboration  and  diffu- 
sion of  it.  It  is  only  after  such  a  delineation  as  this  of  some  of  the 
separate  facts  of  the  grammatical  treatment  of  the  German  language, 
that  we  can  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  relation  of  these  efforts, 
to  the  schools  and  to  instruction.     The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is 

*  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 

t  In  the  town  council  library  at  Leipzig. 

t  Royal  Library,  Berlin. 

$  1  have  already  Khowu  how  Lather  availed  himaeirorthe  Imperial  dialect  already  eziatinf. 
I  have  shown,  in  my  work  on  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Old  High  Oerman,  how  bis 
modes  of  expression  are  based,  not  only  in  general,  but  also  by  the  closest  dependence,  upon 
the  progress  of  the  middle  ages  In  Germany.  The  importance  of  the  influence  of  the  Ger- 
man tlieotngians  and  mystics  upon  Luther's  language,  will  the  more  clearly  appear,  aa  Franx 
Pfeiffer's  critical  editions  of  those  important  writers  are  further  difl'uHed.  But  no  one  can 
deny  that  ail  this  material  was  worked  over  in  Luther's  mind,  reshaped,  inspired  with  new 
life,  and  thus  made  far  more  eflicient  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  German  people. 

II  P  293. 
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their  isolated  and  disconnected  character.  We  find  but  the  very  re* 
inotest  allusions  to  the  relation  between  instruction  in  German  and 
general  culture*  Generally  speaking,  educators  proceeded  on  the 
ground  that  every  one  had  of  course  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
German ;  and  it  was  fortunate  if  they  did  not — ^as  many  of  the  most 
influential  of  them  did — exert  themselves  deliberately  for  the  sup- 
pression of  German.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  necessity  of 
some  instruction  in  German  made  itself  evident  in  very  many  waya^ 
and  at  the  most  various  points  in  the  line  of  educational  development; 
but  without  any  conscious  cooperation  amongst  them.  Thus  we  find 
on  one  hand,  German  A  B  C-books  and  introductions  to  reading  and 
writing  for  beginners ;  and  on  the  other,  grammars  of  German  writ» 
ten  in  Latin,  for  those  already  possessed  of  more  or  less  acquaintance 
with  Latin,  Greek,  and  even  Hebrew.  But  although  there  was  no 
conscious  connection  between  these  scattered  endeavors,  it  is  not  dif* 
ficult  to  ascertain  and  state  the  bond  which  did  in  fact  connect  them 
all  together.  It  is  writing,  and  the  written  language,  to  which  all 
these  means  of  instruction  point,  whether  like  the  reading  manuals 
they  lay  open  the  first  entrance  into  the  world  of  German  books,  or, 
like  the  grammars  written  in  Latin,  they  teach  the  right  use  of  the 
High  German  language.  It  was  reading  and  writing  which  necessi- 
tated the  teaching  of  the  native  language  in  the  schools ;.  and  accord- 
ingly, we  see  this  department  of  instruction  going  forward  equally 
with  the  fixation  of  the  written  language  in  the  chanceries  and  in 
literature.  How  close  was  the  connection  between  the  regular  ginng 
of  instruction  in  German,  and  its  written  use,  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  belonged  to  the  transition  period  of  the  language 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Niclas  von  Wyle,  chancellor  of  Count  Ul- 
rich  of  Wirtemberg,  about  1478,f  i-elates  of  himself,  that  on  previous 
occasions,  many  well  educated  youths,  children  of  respectable  and 
pious  people,  somt  of  them  having  taken  a  bachelor's  degree,  had 
been  sent  to  board  with  him  from  many  places,  to  be  instructed  and 
trained  in  the  art  of  writing  and  of  drawing  papers.^  For  these 
pupils  he  first  made  his  ^translations'*  from  the  Latin;  and  in  tlie 
same  work  he  gives  a  treatise  with  directions  for  them  in  the  correct 
mode  of  drawing  up  titles  and  headings,  with  occasional  remarks 
upon  the  proper  orthography  for  chanceries. 


•  8ee  above,  p.  406,  on  Ickelnimer.  t  See  above,  p.  407,  ante  2. 

I  From  his  Translations,  1st  ed.,  fo.  4,  **Drawinff  papers  "  is  *'dicbtens;"  etymoIofficaUy 
reialed  to  the  Latin  dietart^  dictate,  but  hj  osif  e  now  meaning  to  write  poetry.  Compare 
Firangk,  Orthographia,  Pranckfort,  1S31,  Uu  13;  **  to  train  skillful  writers  of  pape^p  {§4mbtm 
tehreibem  dea  gediektt)^  tor  chtncericf  and  other  publlo  ofllcesj' 
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I^ke  the  mode  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  Oerman  in  the  chan* 
ceries,  so  the  A  B  C-books  and  spelling-books,  were  of  course  roost 
closely  connected  with  the  written  use  of  the  German  language.  We 
have  already  seen  that  these  books  began  to  appear  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  period.  But  their  real  importance  and  difiusion  first 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  two  great  occurrences  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries ;  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  former  of  these  first  rendered  practicable  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  the  art  of  reading ;  and  the  latter,  and  above  all  Luther's 
Bible,  rendered  that  art  a  necessity  to  the  people.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  that  we  see  the  comraoa  schools,  properly  so  called,  prospering 
after  the  Reformation  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  previous  period. 
The  school  law  of  Duke  Christoph  of  Wirtemberg,  of  the  year  1569, 
designates  the  **  German  schools  ^  as  the  lowest  grade ;  in  which  boys 
and  girls,  separate,  are  to  learn  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  sing- 
ing ;*  and  these  German  schools  are  to  be  also  **  in  the  little  villages 
and  hamlets.*^!  Similar  provisions  are  found  in  the  school  law  of 
Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony,  of  A.  D.  1580.|  It  was  for  these 
schools  and  for  their  teachers,  that  the  A  B  C-books  and  the  instruc- 
tions in  teaching  reading  which  we  have  mentioned,  were  respectively 
intended.§  These  little  elementary  books  stood  at  one  end,  and  the 
German  grammars  written  in  Latin  at  the  other,  of  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  correct  mode  of  using  German  in  formal  papers,  oral 
addresses,  and  books.  But  the  attempt  to  include  all  this  in  one  sys- 
tem, and  to  determine  a  fixed  and  important  position  in  the  whole 
system  of  instruction,  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeeth  cen- 
tury. This  important  and  influential  step  was  taken  by  Ratichius 
and  his  associates. 

Ratiehiui  and  hU  Associates, 

Wolfgang  Ratichius,  bom  at  Wilster,  in  Holstein,  in  1571,  and 
who  died  in  1635,  belonged  to  that  remarkable  c^tss  of  men  who, 
feeling  a  well-grounded  impulse  to  become  reformers,  and  not  defi- 
icient  in  gifts  or  in  just  perceptions,  yet,  after  a  laborious  and  unstable 
life,  fail  to  attain  the  end  which  they  propose,  for  the  reason  that  they 
lack  modesty  to  define  properly  their  own  mission,  and  not  to  over- 
eslimftte  the  importance  of  their  reform  and  the  measure  of  their 
abilities.  The  fate  of  such  men  commonly  is,  in  the  beginning  of 
their  career,  to  enlist  the  greatest  interest  and  most  zealous  assistance 


*  ** Attempt  at  a  History  qf  QHssakal  Edusatisn  in  Wirtemberg  ( Vereuch  einer  Genekiehte 
dee  gdehHen  Unterriehtwesens  te  WV^embergy,"  by  Dr.  Karl  Pftff.  Utm,  1812.  ^'History 
^  Pedagogy,"  i.,  312.    Bamard'«  *'Amerxeam  Jammal  of  Edueatum,"  vol.  ▼!.,  p.  498. 

t  ''History  of  Pedagogy,"  I.,  3I2L    narnmnfs  *^Amer.  Jour,  of  Education,"  vol.  ▼!. ,  p.  jX. 

J /&.,{.,  431.  5  See  above,  pp.  401, 404. 
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of  their  cotemporaries ;  but  if  they  &il  to  fulfill  the  great  promises 
which  they  make  in  advance  of  any  experiment,  then  to  find  them- 
selves at  once  forgotten  by  the  majority,  while  their  enemies'  asser- 
tions are  believed,  that  their  whole  enterprise  from  the  beginning  was 
only  a  juggling  trick.  Thus  they  are  quite  forgotten  until  a  less  par- 
tial posterity  again  directs  attention  to  them,  and  shows  how  many 
correct  and  even  fruitful  seeds  were  hidden  under  the  chafiT  of  their 
fancies  and  obscurities. 

It  is  my  present  business  to  discuss  the  new  methods  of  Ratichius 
only  so  far  as  they  relate  to  instruction  in  Grerman,  and  the  place  of 
that  language  in  a  course  of  education.*  Ratichius  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  the  first  lo  undertake  to  make  the  German  language  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  instruction  of  whatever  grade.  This  they  did 
in  two  separate  ways;  and  they  can  not  be  denied  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing in  one  of  these  begun  a  career  of  improvement  which  attained 
its  full  development  only  in  a  later  age ;  although  in  the  other  one, 
they  originated  many  errors  by  a  mixture  of  right  and  wrong.  The 
first  of  these  modes  was  the  unoonditional  assertion  that  the  German 
language  was  the  instrument  which  the  schools  must  use,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  mastery  of  other  language.  They  considered  the 
native  German  of  the  pupils  not,  like  many  of  their  predecessors,  as 
a  necessary  evil,  which  was  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
as  the  most  efficient  and  appropriate  instrument  for  the  communica- 
tion of  other  knowledge.  Their  second  proceeding,  however,  was  not 
merely  to  consider  the  German  language  as  the  innate  and  coexistent 
instrument  of  the  pupil,  but  also  to  commence  their  instruction  in 
language  with  a  grammatical  dissection  of  German ;  and  Ratichius 
laid  much  the  greatest  stress  upon  this  second  principle.f  **  When 
the  boy  is  put  to  school,"  says  he,  ^  in  his  sixth  or  seventh  year,  he 
should  first  be  instructed  in  the  German  language.*^^  The  teachers 
of  the  lowest  class  are  to  use  an  A  B  G-book,  and  a  manual  of  read- 
ing. After  this,  the  pupil  is  to  proceed  to  the  study  of  German  upon 
the  universal  method  which  Ratichius  had  devised  for  the  learning  of 
all  languages.  The  text-books  chosen  was  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  was  to  be  used  for  reading,  extracting,  arranging,  and 

•  Go  the  life  •xtd  labors  of  Ratichiu*  eoUectirely,  m«  **BUtofy  of  Pedagogy,"  ii.,  10-44,  und 
479-489.     Barnard's  '^American  Journal  tf  Edueationt"  toL  t.,  p.  245. 

t  Ratichtus'  method  by  its  own  nature  imposed  Terj  definite  limits  to  the  application  of  his 
first  principle. 

I  **7*ke  new  and  dttirabU  Rattehian  n%ttkodof  teaching  the  tanguee  tpeediiy  and  akfUfuOif, 
Commwnieated  to  hie  friende  6y  the  author  hime^t  ^^  now  tnade  the  property  of  (he  pubtia 
for  the  take  of  ttudioue  pouth,  {Deeideraia  methodue  nova  Batiehiana^  Unguaa  eompendUtee 
et  artijkioee  dieeendi  Ab  Atdore  ipeo  amide  eomniunieaiat  nunc  vere  in  gratiam  etudioeae 
JnteniuHeJuriepublieifaeta^   Halle,  1615,  p.  60. 
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applying  principies,  until  the  whole  Bible  has  thiia  been  used.*  At 
the  same  time,  the  forenoon  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  rules  of  the  gram- 
mar, and  at  other  hours  the  letters  of  Luther,  or  of  the  chancellor 
Pontanus  (Bruck)  and  Schur£^  are  to  be  dictated  and  corrected  by 
the  rules  of  German  grammar,  as  a  practice  in  writing  orthographi- 
cally.  **When  the  German  grammar,  which  is  as  it  were  an  intro- 
duction to  all  languages,  is  well  understood,"  the  teacher  is  next  to 
instruct  them,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  in  the  rudiments  of 
other  studies.  He  is  to  acquaint  them  with  the  rules  of  logic  and 
rhetoric  **  in  this  language.''  Then  he  is  to  proceed  to  arithmetic, 
then  to  music  and  geometry,  until  the  pupil  has  reached  his  ninth 
year,  if  of  average  talent,  and  is  thus  well  prepared  for  a  more  com- 
plete and  detailed  study  of  the  sciences  and  the  other  languages.  I 
have  been  somewhat  fuller  in  these  details,  because  they  give  the  un- 
prejudiced reader  a  correct  view  of  both  of  the  correct  ideas  of  Rati- 
chius  and  of  his  wrong-headed  ones  also.  Much  the  most  important 
and  fruitful  of  all  his  conceptions  was,  his  express  declaration  that  the 
German  language  is  that  in  which  the  elements  of  learning  must  be 
taught,  and  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  all  the  other 
languages. 

Katichius  found  a  favorable  hearing  for  his  reforms  from  many 
powerful  and  influential  persons  of  the  time.  In  1612  he  laid  before 
the  Imperial  Government,  at  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  a  memorial  upon 
his  method  ;  Duchess  Dorothea  of  Weimar,  Prince  Ludwig  of  Anhalt 
Kothen,  the  city  councils  of  Frankfort  and  Augsburg,  and  the  great 
Swedish  chancellor  Oxenstiem,  took  an  active  interest  in  the  new  sys- 
tem.f  And  what  was  for  many  reasons  still  more  important,  some  of 
the  most  eminent  learned  men  of  the  period  upheld  the  views  of 
Ratichius;  and  above  all  the  acute  and  comprehenuvely  learned 
Joachim  Jungius,  and  Christopher  Helvicns,  one  of  the  best  scholars 
of  the  day  in  Hebrew  and  the  related  languages.  Both  these  men 
were  at  first  carried  rather  too  far  by  their  zeal  for  the  new  doctrine ; 
but  afterwards  recovered  from  their  over-estimation  of  Ratichius, 
without  doing  injustice  to  such  of  his  views  as  were  correct ;  and  de« 
clared  themselves  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  the  Ger- 
man language  for  learned  purposes.^    Jungius,  besides  his  many 

*  The  directions  given  in  the  *^De9ideraia  methodua  "  for  treatioff  the  German  lanfoife,  If 
we  compare  what  la  aaid  of  the  *'  anirerral  method/'  (p.  67),  with  the  apecial  directiona 
about  German  (pp.  6S-6I),  will  coincide  in  the  main  with  what  ia  laid  down  from  Kromajer, 
*^Hutoiy  of  Pedagogy,"  \U  p.  23,  ef  oeq.    Bamard'a  **Afnericon  Journal,"  vol.  t.,  p.  291. 

t  For  details  see  ''Hittory  of  Ptdagogy^*  toI.  2.    Barnard's  **Am.  Journal**  toL  v.,  p.  250. 

:  *^ Joachim  Jungius  and  hi*  tima  {Joachim  Jungius  und  9ein  ZeiUdter)."  Bf  O.  B.  Gnh* 
rauer,  Btuttgard  and  TUbinffen,  IdSO,  p.  3D,  31. 
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other  labors,  occupied  himself  with  a  German  grammar ;  and  directed 
his  efforts  particularly  to  the  object  of  establishing  a  German  techni- 
cal language  for  learning.  But  his  scheme,  like  so  many  other  simi- 
lar ones,  failed.*  We  shall  however  see  that  even  in  this  respect,  the 
labors  of  Jungius  did  not  remain  entirely  without  influence  upon  sub- 
sequent time.  Helvicus,  like  Jungius,  endeavored  to  clothe  his  own 
department  of  learning  in  a  German  garment  Unfortunately  how- 
ever, he  was  snatched  away  by  death  in  161 7,f  not  living  to  see  the 
appearance  of  his  great  work.  His  heirs,  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes,  published  his  ^Didactic  book*  of  Universal  Grammar^  ofLatin^ 
Oreeky  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  Giessen^  161 9. J  This  work  is  nearly 
related  to  our  subject ;  for  at  the  same  time  appeared  another  one  by 
Helvicus  in  German,  entitled  ^^ Grammar :  I.  Univerealj  including 
what  is  common  to  all  languages  ;  11.  Latin  ;  III.  Hebrew ^  written 
in  German  by  the  late  respectable  and  very  learned  Herr  Christophoru^ 
HelvicuSf  Doctor  in  the  Holy  Scriptures^  and  professor  in  the  honor^ 
able  university  of  Giessen ;  and  nott  printed  for  the  benefit  of 
beloved  youth ;  with  the  privilege  of  his  Roman  Imperial  Majesty 
against  reprinting.  Printed  at  Giessen  by  Casper  Chemlin^  in  the 
year  1619."§  The  preface,  signed  by  "the  widow  and  children  left 
by  the  deceased  author,'^  says  that  "The  German  grammar  was  pre- 
pared at  the  gracious  command  and  ordinance  of  the  Landgrave 
Ludwig  of  Hesse.  It  thus  expresses  the  design  of  the  work  :  "  Here- 
tofore, and  still,  it  has  been  and  is  the  custom  in  the  schools  to  in- 
struct tender  youth  who  are  beginning  their  studies,  not  in  their 
native-born  mother  tongue,  but  in  Latin  ;  which  is  as  entirely  unknown 
to  them  as  Arabic  or  Turkish  ;  which  causes  great  confusion,  weari- 
ness and  waste  of  labor  to  the  dear  young  people.  For  no  grown-up 
intelligent  man,  not  to  mention  a  boy  just  beginning,  could  learn  well 
any  thing  taught  him  in  a  strange  unknown  language.  To  prevent 
such  irreparable  evils,  our  respective  husband  and  father)  Christopho- 
rus  Helvicus,  now  resting  in  God,  had  set  forth  grammar  in  our  Ger- 
man language,  and  in  an  entirely  consistent  harmony,  with  great  and 
persevering  zeal,  to  the  injury  of  his  health,  and  at  no  small  expense.'' 

*Ouhraaer*s  JoDfta^  p.  43 ;  p.  294,  et  9eq. 

tlt»^p.44. 

t*^Libri  didactiei  grwnmaticae  univeraaUa^  Latinaey  Ctraeeae^  HebraicMt  ChtUdaicae." 
Oiwwn,  M.DCXIX.    4to. 

i  **SpraehMh%»te :  i.  AOgemaeinet  wdek$  daa^igt^  «o  atten  Spraehen  gemein  iat^  in  gich 
begrtijft^  II.  Lateinitche^  JIT.  HehraUeht^  Teutach  betchritben  Dureh  Wetland  den  Ehr- 
wuerdigem  vnd  ffaehge/ahrten  Berrtn  ChriaUtphorum  HHvieum  Dtr  H.  Schrifft  Doetonm 
vnd  bti  der  loeUiehen  Univtrniaet  CHeMen  Pr^eaaorem.  Vnd  nunmekr  dtr  liebcn  Jugend 
jTM  guiem  in  Truck  gegeben,  Mit  Roem.  Kaeia,  Mb^eataet  Preyheit  nieht  nachaulrueken  Zu 
Oieaaen  gelruckt  dureh  Caapar  Chemlinf  in  Jakr^  MMCXIX,"    4:c. 

I  The  widow  and  chiklren  (Agu  (ha  preface. 
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The  general  grammar  in  German  naturally  coincides  in  the  principal 
points  with  that  in  Latin.  It  is,  however,  not  at  all  a  mere  translation 
of  it,  but  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  German  just  as  the  former  is  to 
the  Latin,  so  far  as  the  author's  knowledge  admitted.  The  Latin 
terminology  is  translated ;  nomen  is  called  Namnvoort^  verbum  Sag- 
worty  casu$  Folly  ^ ;  and  although  Helvicns  would  no  doubt  subse- 
quently have  modified  many  of  them,  still  he  has  been  by  no  means 
pedantic  in  their  use.  He  retains  the  terms  ^  person,"  '*  declension,^' 
and  "  conjugation.''  The  chief  importance  of  this  general  grammar 
for  us,  however,  is  its  establishment  on  the  basis  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. The  value  of  some  of  the  brief  remarks  of  Helvicus  may 
be  indicated,  for  example,  by  those  upon  the  conjugations;*  ^Con- 
jugations differ  according  to  the  differences  of  languages.  In  Ger- 
man there  are  two :  I.  That  which  in  the  imperfect  ends  with  ete  or 
te,  and  in  the  perfect  with  ei ;  II.  That  which  in  the  imperfect 
changes  the  vowel,  in  the  perfect  ends  with  en." 

To  this  general  grammar  is  added  a  Latin  one  and  a  Hebrew  one,t 
with  separate  titles,  but  each  title  containing  the  words  **  written  in 
German."!  A  Latin  grammar  written  in  German  in  1619,  is  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  German  grammars  written  in  Latin  which 
we  havep  discussed ;  and  very  few  of  those  who  have  in  our  own  times 
written  Latin  or  Greek  grammars  in  German,  as  Buttraann,  Zumpt, 
and  so  many  others,  have  ever  reflected  that  to  do  so  was  6nce  a 
daring  undertaking. 

However  severely  we  may  reprehend  the  errors  of  Ratichius  and 
his  adherents,  we  can  not  deny  them  the  great  merit  of  having 
conquered  a  more  honorable  and  useful  standing  in  the  schools,  for 
the  German  language ;  for  from  this  time  onward  we  shall  see  the 
Latin  more  and  more  driven  out  from  its  previous  exclusive  occu- 
pancy, and  in  its  place,  the  German  assuming  a  higher  and  higher 
position  in  the  system  of  educational  discipline. 

The  reason  why  tliis  movement  first  commenced  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  German  language  for  the 
previous  one.  Before  the  German  could  fairly  demand  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Latin  as  a  school  language,  it  must  of  course  have  ac- 
quired a  definite  and  universally  recognized  character  as  a  written 

•p.  9. 

tGuhrauer  (Jungiua,  p.  227),  aajrs  "  A  special  tniercflt  atUches  to  HeWich's  sectioo  on  Uia 
German  language,  which  is  entirely  omitted  bj  Ratiob  (or  at  leaM  is  quite  left  out  of  the  eopjr 
before  me,  belonging  to  the  librarj  of  the  oniversity  of  Breslau),  and  which  is  entitled  to  a 
place  of  its  own  in  the  history  of  the  German  language  and  grammar."  If  the  section  hera 
referred  to  is  a  grammar  of  German,  other  than  the  general  grammar  above  described  bj  me- 
lt is  wanting  in  both  the  copies  of  Uelvfcus  in  the  hbrary  of  the  univeraitj  of  Eriangen. 

;  >»  German  "  is  ''Deutsch  "  in  the»e  titles,  but  in  th«  general  title  it  is  ^'T^eutsek.*' 
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language.  We  have  seen  how  Luther's  language  became  predominant 
in  virtue  of  these  qualities,  during  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  writings  of  Ratichius  and  his  associates  show  in  innumer- 
able places,  how  closely  they  followed  Luther,  and  how  invariably 
they  took  for  granted  the  recognition  of  his  language  as  a  standard. 
Ratichius  commences  his  description  of  the  requisites  of  a  good 
teacher,  with  the  following  words  :*  "  The  teacher  should  be  of  the 
true  religion,  which  after  the  Reformation  by  Luther,  we  commonly 
call  the  Lutheran ;  as  it  is  explained  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  in 
the  "  Formula  of  Concord,*'  in  the  works  of  those  who  by  comparing 
one  part  of  the  Scriptures  with  another  have  richly  illustrated  all  the 
points  of  the  true  and  correct  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit.*'  Luther's 
Bible  was  the  principal  text-book  of  the  Ratichians,  and  they  make 
constant  reference  to  the  writings  and  sayings  of  Luther.f 

The  Philological  Societiea.^The  Society  for  Ueefulneoo.^The  Floral  Ord^r* 

of  Pegnitz, — Har$ddrffer, 

The  ^* original  sin"  of  Germany,  contemning  whatever  pertains  to 
Germany  and  imitating  whatever  is  foreign,  was  never  more  strongly 
and  destructively  manifested  than  at  the  period  now  to  be  spoken  of. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth,  there  seemed  to  be  really  danger  that  the  German  would 
become  reduced  to  a  lower  class  language,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
£sthonian  of  the  German-Russian  provinces  on  the  Baltic;  so  exten- 
sively had  the  upper  classes  given  themselves  up  to  the  French  lan- 
guage and  manners.  If  the  German  philological  societies  of  the 
seventeenth  century  are  considered  with  reference  to  this  state  of 
things,  we  shall  place  a  high  estimate  on  their  strenuous  efforts  and 
good  intentions,  notwithstanding  their  sillinesses  and  extravagant  esti- 
mates of  themselves ;  and  we  shall  at  least  not  under  estimate  the  re- 
stdts  which  they  did  actually  accomplish.  The  same  judicious  prince 
who  took  such  a  lively  interest  in  Ratichius,  Ludwig  of  Anhalt 
Kothen,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  German  philological  so- 
ciety, which  was  established  in  1617,  at  Weimar,  the  same  place 
where  the  views  of  Ratichius  were  most  favorably  received.  This  so- 
ciety called  itself  the  *'  Society  for  Usefulness,"^  and  adopted  as  its 

*  Detiderata  methodtu^  BallCf  1616,  p.  9. 

IDe^iderata  methodug,  p.  6.  Gohrauer,  JangiuB,  p.  31.  Johannes Girbert  mentions  (la 
his  fframmatieal  ubies,  more  fully  described  hereafter),  a  ^^Grammatiea  VmarietunSy"  In  the 
new  method,  date  1618,  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  this  frammar  in  several  of  the  larfssC 
libraries  of  Oermanj.  I  have  since  been  informed  hj  Prof.  Massmann,  who  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  occupied  in  researches  respectinf  Ratichius,  that  this  Orammatica  Vinarien-^ 
eia  exists  at  Weimar,  and  was  written  by  Kromayer. 

X  Pniehihringende  Geselltcha/t,  literally,  **  Frait>prodttoiQf  Societj.'* 
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symbol  a  palm-tree.  The  similar  societies  which  had  for  a  long  time 
eiisted  in  Italy,  furnished  a  model  for  these,  and  indeed  occasioned 
them.  The  founders  of  the  German  societies  set  forth  their  purpose 
as  being :  *^  to  establish  in  Germany  also  an  association  whose  mem- 
bers should  endeavor  to  speak  and  write  good  and  pure  German,  and 
to  do  whatever  might  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  the  mother 
tongue.''*  This  was  certainly  a  most  honorable  undertaking,  and  at 
that  time  of  great  importance.  But  in  their  adherence  to  their  Ital- 
ian modeb,  and  in  following  the  taste  of  their  age,  the  members  of 
the  society  fell  at  the  very  beginning  into  a  way  of  trifling  over  names 
and  symbols  which  sometimes  threatened  quite  to  smother  the  whole 
of  the  excellent  germ  of  their  undertaking.  Each  member  chose  a 
symbol,  and  a  corresponding  society  name,  at  first  selecting  terms 
from  the  trades  of  the  miller  and  baker,  and  afterwards  from  the 
whole  vegetable  world.  Herr  Kaspar  vou  Teutleben,  the  principal 
founder  of  the  society,  called  himself  ''The  Flour- abounding"  {der 
Jfehlreich),  and  took  for  his  symbol  a  sack  of  wheat  Prince  Lud- 
wjg  was  called  '*The  Nourisher;"  Duke  Wilhelra,  of  Weimar,  "The 
Savory;"  the  younger  prince  Ludwig,  of  Kothen,  "The  Succulent," 
dccf  But  notwithstanding  these  follies,  we  must  honor  princes  who, 
in  a  period  so  troubled,  devoted  themselves  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
to  the  ibprovement  of  the  German  language.  We  shall  hereafter 
find,  in  "  The  Seeker ""  (J.  G.  Schottel),  and  **  The  Tardy''  (C.  von 
Stieler)^  men  who  applied  themselves  vigorously  to  the  task  of  labor- 
ing upon  the  German  language. 

The  Society  for  Usefulness,  having  onoe  set  the  fashion,  found 
numerous  imitators  during  that  oentury.  A  great  number  of  similar 
societies  arose,  characterized  by  the  same  silly  use  of  names  and  sym- 
bols, but  some  of  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  extravagance,  were 
not  without  usefulness.  I  shall  refer  only  to  one  of  the  best  known ; 
the  "  Worthy  Order  of  Shepherds  and  Flowers  of  Pegnitz."§  The 
founder  of  this  society,  Herr  Georg  Philipp  Harsdorfier,  an  eminent 
patrician  of  Nuremberg,  took  the  name  of  Strephon,  and  all  his  as- 
sociates adopted  similar  pastoral  society  names.  Harsdorffer  had  al- 
ready been  named  ''The  8portive,"|  as  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
Usefulness;  and  this  name  very  well  describes  the  character  of  this 

•  ^Hittory  of  the  Shdety/br  Ua^futnen  (Gtaehichte  dtr  FruchlbHngtndtn  QemUtekafty." 
Bj  F.  W.  Bfrthold,  Berlin,  1808,  p.  106.  I  can  of  coarse  only  refer  to  the  subject  very  cur- 
sorily in  tUif*  place. 

t  BarthukI,  p.  109. 

}  Reichard's  *'AfUwtpt  at  a  hUtoty  cf  Ike  German  Qrammar  ( Vtreueh  etner  BittuU  tfir 
Oeutfchen  Sprathktauty*    Hamburf ,  1747,  p.  301. 

i  Der  Bfbliek  Hirtem-und  Bhantnordtn  an  4er  pe^nit^ 

l^OerSpieiend"    Qarthokl, p. 3«, 
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Pegnitz  Order  of  Shepherds  and  Flowers,  which  he  founded  in  1644.* 
But  notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  childish  and  tasteless  traits, 
we  find  in  Harsdorffer  many  sound  and  valuable  thoughts.  In  his 
"  Specimen  of  German  Pkilology^^\  he  urges  with  great  force  the  im- 
portance of  the  German  language.  He  demands  that  youth  should 
be  taught  the  rudiments  of  their  native  language  at  the  same  time 
with  those  of  the  Latin.^  He  promises  undying  fame  to  that  prince 
who  shall  first  appoint  in  his  university  a  professor  of  the  German 
language.§  And  finally,  he  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  time 
will  oome,  when  the  studious  *'  can  escape  the  monopoly  possessed  by 
the  Latin,  which  is  necessary"*  only  in  the  uppermost  stages  of  the 
higher  faculties,  and  can,  so  to  speak,  buy  at  first  hand  the  other  arts 
and  sciences."!  At  the  same  time,  Harsdorffer,  as  the  limitation  in 
the  above  extract  shows,  is  far  f^om  being  wrong-headed  and  fanatical 
in  his  preference  for  the  German.  Although  he  is  zealous  for  the 
avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  foreign  words,  he  still  expressly  affirms 
that  such  words  as  Testament,  sacrament,  prophet,  apostle,  evange- 
list, are  not  to  be  interfered  with;^  and  he  also  expresses  himself 
with  much  more  moderation  than  many  of  his  cotemporaries,  with 
respect  to  the  innovations  in  German  orthography.  The  fact  that 
Harsdorffer,  notwithstanding  all  his  correct  views,  accomplished  but 
very  little  for  the  real  benefit  of  the  German  language,  and  that  his 
own  productions  are  now  read  only  as  literary  curiosities,  may  serve 
as  a  warning  to  us,  not  to  place  too  high  an  estimate  upon  the  lite- 
rary value  and  importance  of  labors  bestowed  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  German  language  and  the  mode  of  teaching  it.  Harsdorffer 
himself  and  his  cotemporaries  afford  a  striking  instance  of  the  extent 
to  which  self-deception  in  this  respect  is  possible.  At  the  close  of  the 
Latin  disquisitions  from  which  the  above  extracts  have  been  taken, 
Harsdorffer  has  personified  the  German  language,  proclaiming  her 
own  praises  in  German  verses.  In  these  he  has  made  every  effort  to 
extol  the  natural  capacities  of  the  German  language. 

"  Of  BOQDd  like  unto  mine  are  all  of  Nature's  voices, 
With  crackle  and  with  gargle  each  rill  and  stream  rejoices. 
And  lisps  along  the  gravel  with  babbling  splashing  tone, 
That  seems  to  laagh  to  scorn  all  tongnes  except  my  own." 


*  I  aM>reviate  the  title.  Those  desirous  of  fuller  ioformstlon  on  this  Order  msj  find  If  fa 
Amarante's  ^'Hittorietd  Account  cf  the  Origin  and  Progrtt  tf  tkt  Worthy  Order  if  Skep* 
herde  and  Fiowere  iff  Pegnitx  (ffietorieche  Nochricht  von  dee  Htbl.  Hirten  und  Bhtmen-Or' 
dene  an  der  Pegnitx  An/ang  und  Ftirtgangy**    Nuremberg,  1744,  p.  18,  et  eeq. 

t  "*(?.  PA.  Harsdifrfferi  Specimen  PkiMogiae  Germanieae."    Nuremberg,  1646,  pp.  96,  97. 

}n>.,p.92.  lib.,  p.  96.  Ilb.,p.  lOe.  fib.,  p.  328. 
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And  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  contemner  of  the  Ger- 
man language  is  disposed  of  as  follows : — 

*^  For  be  hss  D«Ter  read 
What  I  have  done  before,  what  I  have  oow  been  made, 
And  now  my  fiiir  domain  ia  atnmgly  fenced  abont, 
No  longer  now  to  feel  the  oritic*t  foolish  float*' 

**  Filip  von  Zesen,'^  is  usually  quoted  as  a  caricature  of  the  German 
philological  studies  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And  yet,  even  this 
pedantic  eccentric,  busy-body  as  he  was,  and  driven  about  from  one 
place  to  another,  gives  us  an  impression  that,  in  spite  of  ail  bis  vanity, 
his  intentions  are  good. 

But  in  this  place,  we  can  neither  stop  to  examine  his  ^^Instruction 
in  the  High  German^'"''  aud  his  numerous  other  sigular  productions^ 
nor  the  High  German  orthography  of  Johan  Bellin  and  other  obso- 
lete reformers. 

Christian  Oueinit  and  Johannes  Oirbcrt. 

Christian  Gueintz,  of  Halle,  stands  in  close  connection  with  the 
labors  of  Ratichius  on  one  band,  and  the  Society  for  Usefulness  on 
the  other. 

As  a  member  of  that  society,  his  title  was  ^^  The  Regulator  (Der 
Ordnendy*  In  1641,  be  published  at  Oothen,  ^^  Christian  Oueintz^s 
Outline  of  German  Grammar,^\  Although  Gueintz  was  acquainted 
with  the  grammarians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Claju8|  and  Oelinger,§ 
still  he  and  his  eulogizers,]  show  no  small  pride  in  this  new  under- 
taking of  his.  One  of  the  complimentary  poems  prefixed  to  the 
book  says : — 

"  How  German  should  be  spoken^  made  pore,  and  purely  writ, 
This  grammar  doth  instruct ;  which  oometh  to  the  day 
Because  our  mother-tongue  disused  and  slighted  lay, 
That  she  should  thus  remain  all  lawleaa  was  not  fit." 

Gueintz  himself  commences  his  preface  as  follows: — ^'Although 
our  mother-tongue  has  heretofore  not  been  studied  out  of  books,  but 
received  as  if  by  nature  ;  has  not  been  learned  of  teachers,  but  from 
our  nurses ;  not  in  the  schools,  but  in  the  cradle,  after  the  manner  of 
the  valiant  and  well-born  Gracchi  at  Rome ;  still,  all  things  must 
have  a  beginning,  except  that  faculty  which  God  implants  originally 
in  reasonable  creatures.**^    We  may  observe  in  these  words  the  stress 

*  **Hoock-Deutache  Spraach-uebung." 

t  ChrisHan  Gueinfxenj  DetUtcher  Sprachlehre  Entwuff,**    In  the  library  at  Berlin. 

X  Oatliue,  Stc.,  p.  68.  H  n».,  pp.  8, 68.  I  Outline,  fo.  1.  ^  lb.,  fo  4. 
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which  was  at  that  time  laid  upoD  the  attempt  to  arrange  a  fixed  and 
correctly  regulated  course  of  school  studies  iu  German.  The  inter- 
mediate efforts  of  Ratichius  constitute  the  chief  point  of  distinction 
between  the  grammarians  of  the  sixteenth  and  those  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century ;  for  it  is  easy  to  see  how  immediately  the  grammar 
of  the  latter  is  connected  with  that  of  the  former.  Luther*  is  still 
uncontestedly  the  most  authentic  voucher  for  good  German ;  and  the 
imperial  rescripts  still  preserve  their  ancient  reputation.f  Thus  it 
strikes  us  as  strange  enough,  when  we  find,  added  to  these  authori- 
ties, such  others  as  *'  all  the  recent  historical  writers,  Amadis,  pas- 
torals, the  Astraea,  drc,  the  translations  from  de  la  Serre/'| 

The  views  of  Gueintz  were  quite  in  hannony  with  those  of  the 
educational  innovators  of  his  day ;  as  appears,  among  other  things, 
from  his  singular  terminology.  His  attempts  to  replace  Latin  ex- 
pressions by  German  ones,§  is  open  to  criticism  only  on  the  ground 
of  being  pushed  too  far.  Many  of  these  changes  have  been  justified 
by  time.  His  grammatical  terminology,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
warning  against  arbitrary  innovation.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  for 
instance,  such  a  maxim  as  ^^Der  tonderbare  zufal  ist  die  volligkeii  ;^\ 
or  the  caption  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  second  book ;  *^  Van  der 
einfdchtigen  endannemunp  des  Mitteliportes.'^*^ 

Gueintz's  "  German  Orthography  {Deutsche  Bechisckreibung),^  is 
an  important  work.  It  was  *^  revised  and  published  for  consideration," 
by  the  Society  for  Usefulness;  and  appeared  at  Halle  in  1645,** 

Johannes  Girbert  of  Jena,ff  is  like  Gueintz,  closely  related  to  the 
labors  of  Ratichius.  Although  Girbert^s  principal  grammatical  work 
refers  to  the  earlier  writings  of  Schottelius,  I  shall  still  place  my  ac- 
count of  him  before  that  of  the  latter,  partly  because  Schottelius* 
principal  work  appeared  after  Girberfs  and  partly  because  Girbert 
adhered  closely  to  the  methods  of  the  earlier  grammarians.  Like 
roost  of  them,  his  first  object  is,  a  determination  of  the  subject  of  or- 
thography. His  book  appeared  under  the  title,  ^German  orthogra- 
phy from  the  Holy  BibUy  set  forth  for  the  instruction  of  boys,  by 
Johann  Girbert,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Mulhausen,  Mulhau- 
sen,  printed  by  Joh,  Huter,  1660."  Fol.JJ  His  mode  of  handling 
his  subject  is  peculiar.     In  his  preface  he  inquires  from  what  sources 

»i™--  -■'  ■■-■      —     ^^^^—1        ■  ■■■■■■■■■  ■»■—■!  I  .  ,       .—     I  ■         I.  ■      ■■  11  ■  ^^^^^ 

*  Outline,  pp.,  4,  6. 

t  **Oerman  avihograpky  (DeuUehet  lUchttchrtibung)."    Balle,  1646,  p.  4. 
X  Outlioe,  dec.,  p.  7.  i  S«e  the  list,  **  Outline,"  dec.,  p.  122,  et  teq. 

I  Outline,  p.  11.  f  lb.,  p.  106. 

**  In  the  Berlin  library,  where  are  alao  edition!  of  1666  and  1684,  both  at  Halle. 
tt  Girbert  calls  himself  Jenensts,  in  the  title  to  his  ''Logica,"  (Cobnrg,  1632.  fo.  1). 
tX  ^^TeuUehe  Orthographi  Au*9  der  H,  Bibel  dtn  Knaben  turn  Naehriekt  m^gesetzi  wm 
Johaniu  Oirberto  Gym.    Mulhu$ini  Rectore,   Mulhuai  Typhit^  Joh.  HuUrif  Anno,  166a" 
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yoath  should  be  taught  GermaQ  orthography.  ^Should  it  be,^  he 
asks  "from  the  Amadis,  the  pastorals,  Jest  and  Earnest,  Sir  Pontus  or 
Sir  Gallinus,  The  Prison  of  Love,  and  the  like  ?"  This  idea  he  com- 
bats with  all  his  might  The  young,  he  says,  **  look  in  such  books 
for  good  and  correct  language ;  and  find  instead,  abominable  stuE" 
"They  will  therefore  proceed  on  a  much  safer  plan  by  having  recourse 
to  the  Holy  Bible."  To  this  end,  Girbert  gives  a  large  number  of 
words  whose  orthography  needs  to  be  taught  correctly,  alphabetically 
arranged,  and  each  having  a  verse  from  Luther^s  Bible  given  with  it, 
in  which  it  occurs. 

This  pioneer  work  was  soon  followed  by  Girbert's  principal  one, 
**  The  German  grammar  or  art  of  speech  ;  compiled  with  tJie  aid  of 
the  grammars  heretofore  printed^  especially  those  of  Johann  Claius^ 
Hertzhergy  1687;  Weimar^  after  the  new  method^  1618;  Christ. 
OueintZf  Halle^  1641,  March  24;  Justus  Oeorg  Schottelius,  1641, 
July  6  ;  arranged  in  brief  tables^  and  published  in  compliance  with 
many  solicitations^  by  Johann  Girbertj  gymnasiarch  pro  tempore.  In 
the  Holy  Roman  Imperial  city  of  Mulhausen  in  Dueringen,  1658. 
With  privilege  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Printed  by  Johann 
Huter.  Grammar  is  the  beginning  and  foundation  of  all  arts.^^ 
Such  is  the  long  title  of  this  small  folio  volume.  Around  it,  in  a 
separate  border,  are  printed  the  words,  "If  our  youth  are  well  in- 
structed in  the  noble  and  perfect  German  tongue,  they  will  the  more 
easily  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  others." 

All  this  indicates  clearly  enough  views  similar  to  those  of  Ratich, 
even  to  the  characteristic  fondness  for  tables.  Girbert  sets  forth  the 
whole  of  German  grammar  in  seventy- eight  detailed  tables.  Many 
things  in  these  are  very  well,  and  others  are  singular  enough.  Thus, 
for  instance.  Table  LXXIII,  treats  of  "variations  in  arranging  words." 
Here  we  are  taught  "how  one  sentence  can  be  expressed  in  many 
different  ways."  As  an  illustration  of  the  method  given,  one  may 
take  an  example  from  Luke,  xvi. ;  "  The  rich  man  died  also."  The 
book  proceeds  to  say,  "This  might  be  expressed  by  a  German,  a  poet 
especially,  in  other  ways,  with  a  nominative ;  as,  ^  The  rich  man  also 
laid  down  the  tabernacle  of  the  flesh,'  or  'was  obliged  to  leave  this 
earth.'"    Thus  the  sentence  is  tortured  through  thirty-four  examples, 

^  *^DU  iMuUche  Grammatica  oder  SpraehkwMt^  eut$9  Denen  bey  dieter  Zeit  gedruekten 
Grammaticia^  vomemlichen  Johtmn'e  Ctaii,  Herttb,  Anno^  1687.  Vinarienaie  *um  neteen 
Methodo.  Anno^  16ia  Chriat.  Queinlxii,  R.  HuL^  Anno,  1641.  24  Mart.  Juati  Gtorg 
Sehottelii,  Anno,  1641, 6  Jul.  Zuaammen  getragen,  in  kurtxe  Tabellen  eingeachrenkt,  vnd 
Dem  veffentliehen  Liecht  endliehen  uff  mehrmahlichea  Anhaiten  vbergeben  ton  Johanna 
Girberto  Gymnaaiarehd,  p.  t.  In  dea  Heii.  Roem.  Reieha  Stadt  Mueihauatn  in  Duerimgen, 
Anno,  16S3.  Vnter  ChurJ^ratl.  Sarha.  Privilegio.  .7\pia  Johannia  BWeri.  Orammatica 
iat  der  An/tmg  vnd  Orund  alter  Kuenate." 
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for  the  six  cases,  until  it  is  dismissed  at  the  ablative  with  these  varia« 
tions:  '^The  worms  also  ate  their  fill  of  the  rich  man, — The  devils 
have  had  a  good  soup  off  the  rich  man  in  hell  since  he  died."  It  is 
dear  enough  that  there  was  sometimes  at  that  day,  not  only  method 
in  their  madness,  but  often  also  madness  in  their  methods. 

SchoUelius. 

The  most  valuable  member  of  the  Society  for  Usefulness,  in  the 
matter  of  investigating  the  German  language,  was  Justus  Georgius 
Schottelius.*  He  was  bom  at  Einbeck,  in  the  then  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  attended  school  at  Hildesheim  and  Hamburg,  studied  law 
at  Leyden,  and  at  the  same  time  applied  himself  to  belles-lettres  un* 
der  the  guidance  of  Daniel  Heinsius.  In  1638,  Duke  August  of 
Wolfenbttttel,  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son  Anton  Ulrich;  and 
utider  the  patronage  of  the  patriotic  aijd  learned  duke,  the  collector 
of  the  great  Wolfenbiittel  Library,  Schottelius  now  rose  from  one 
place  of  honor  to  another.  In  1645,  he  was  made  cousistorial  coun* 
cilor;  in  1646,  councilor  at  Wolfenbiittel;  and  subsequently  privy 
councilor  in  chaucery,  and  of  justice.  He  was  variously  employed 
in  important  affairs  by  his  prince,  and  remained  in  high  favor  with 
him  until  his  death,  in  1676.f 

In  the  Society  for  Usefulness,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in 
1642,  he  received  the  title  of  "The  Seeker.**J  Schottelius  belonged  to 
that  band  of  honorable  men  who  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  afflic- 
tion of  the  German  father-land,  never  ceased  to  cherish  the  idea  of 
her  greatness  and  splendor ;  and  who  endeavored  to  find  in  the  eleva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  German  language,  some  compensation 
for  the  political  disgrace  of  their  century.  But  while  others  were 
contenting  themselves  with  merely  praising  the  German  language, 
Schottelius  applied  himself  wilh  most  commendable  industry  to  the 
improvement  of  its  grammar.  The  fact  that  he  devoted  such  leisure  as 
was  left  him  by  a  life  of  exacting  duties,  to  such  a  painful  labor,  alone 
entitles  him  to  high  praise.  Of  the  various  grammatical  works  of 
Schottelius,  we  will  at  present  consider  particularly  only  two,  one  as 
being  the  most  important  of  his  productions,  and  the  other  on  ac- 
count of  its  value  for  our  purpose,  as  having  a  connection  with  the 
schools.  Schottelius,  after  having  at  several  times  published  the 
results  of  his  labors  on  German  grammar,§  collected  together  all 

*  I  print  the  name  In  the  form  OMd  bj  Scbottellaa  himself  in  the  titles  of  his  boolcs. 

t  Reichard's  ^* Attempt  at  a  hiatory  of  the  Oerman  Orammar,'*  p.  127.  et  eeq. 

t  Barthold,  p.  327. 

%"Cterman  gnmmar.  In  three  bcoke  (TYuttche  SprachJnmtt.  Abgetheilet  in  Dre^ 
fiVdker)."  Bnintwlek,  1641,  8to.  **introdyetion  to  the  Oerman  language  (Der  DnUeehen 
Sptach  Einleiiungy*    LUbeek,  1648,  Sro.    ^German  grammar,  pubtinhed  for  the  teond 
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the  treasures  of  his  learning  on  the  subject  in  the  work  of  which  the 
following  is  the  somewhat  long,  but  characteristic  tide : — 

^^  Complete  system  of  the  proper  German  tongue  ;  in  which  are  in- 
cluded accounts  of  its  origin,  antiquity,  purity,  peculiarities,  richness, 
incomparability,  correctness,  also  therewith  fully  set  forth,  the  gram- 
mar and  prosody  of  the  German,  and  in  good  part  of  the  Latin  ;  and 
likewise  the  reduplications,  derivations,  and  introduction  to  the  lan- 
guage; authors  on  German  manners  and  German  language;  of 
translation  into  German;  also,  the  root  words  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, with  their  explanations,  and  many  similar  important  matters. 
Divided  into  five  books.  By  Justus- Georgius  Schottelius,  Court  and 
Consistorial  Councilor  of  Brunswick  and  Lunehurg,  and  Assessor 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Not  only  with  privilege  from  his  Im- 
perial Boman  Majesty,  but  also  with  the  special  imperial  approbation, 
as  a  work  of  general  utility  anfl  eminent  benefit  to  (he  German  nation, 
as  by  the  tenor  of  the  Imperial  Privilege  here  follovnng,*  Bruns- 
wick, printed  and  sold  by  Christoff  Friederich  ZilUgem,  bookseller, 
M,DCLXII1P\ 

The  book  is  a  stout  quarto,  of  which  the  foregoing  long  title  also 
gives  the  contents ;  except  that  they  are  almost  still  more  a  mixed 
compilation  from  both  new  and  old  books,  than  the  title  is.  Of  its 
five  books,  the  first  contains  ten  ^  Eulogies  of  the  original  German 
language;**  the  second,  etymology;  the  third,  syntax;  the  fourth, 
prosody ;  the  fifth,  seven  different  treatises,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are,  one  on  German  proverbs,  and  one  on  **  Authors  who  have 
written  on  German  history,  nationality  and  language."  The  text  of 
the  book  is  German  and  Latin,  but  so  arranged  as  rather  to  be  sup- 
plementary to  each  other  than  to  interfere  with  each  other.  The 
somewhat  heterogeneous  appearance  of  the  book  will  the  more  easily 
be  excused  when  we  remember  that  its  industrious  author  could 
devote  to  it  only  such  leisure  hours  as  his  business  left  him. 

Schottelius  differs  from  the  grammarians  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  that  he  not  only  endeavors  to  subject  the  language  of  his  day  to 
rules,  but  that  at  the  same  time  he  includes  within  the  field  of  his 
labors,  the  history  of  the  German  language.  Here  as  elsewhere  his 
work  is  not  free  from  confusion ;  but  he  can  not  justly  be  refused 

time  in  1661  (7>uf«cAe  SpraehkunMt  Zttm  andertn  mahk  hercuagegeben  im  Jahr^  1S61)/* 
BniDtwick.  (I'he  engraved  title  page  which  precedes  the  above  baa  "  PriAed  the  second 
time  at  the  princely  residence  of  Wolfeobiittel,  1661.  For  aale  at  Branawick,*'  Secy.  Sro. 
All  these  are  in  the  library  at  Berlin. 

*  See  the  privilege  itself,  an  Interesting  document,  on  fo.  8. 

t  *  Auaf^rliche  Arbeit  Von  der  TeuUchen  Haubt  Sfprache,  .  .  .  Auagtfertigt  von  Jutto- 
Georgio  Schoftelio, .  .  .  Brauntchweig,  .  .  .  Christqf  Prit^erick  Ziaigem^  BuekMndkr^ 
Anno,  MJ}CMXUi:* 
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9ome  merit.  He  divides  the  history  of  the  German  language  into 
five  epochs.  The  first  begins  with  the  first  beginning  of  the  language, 
the  second  with  Charlemagne,  the  third  with  Rudolph  von  Hapsburg, 
*^  The  fourth  epoch  will  coincide  with  Herr  Luther,  who  implanted  in 
the  German  language  all  its  beauty,  ornament,  impetuousness  and 
exciting  thunder,  relieved  it  of  many  of  its  ru^ed  inelegancies,  and 
proved  to  the  Germans  what  their  language  was  capable  of,  if  they 
should  so  resolve.  And  this  testimony  to  Luther  is  borne  both  by 
those  who  like  him  and  those  who  do  not ;  and  must  still  be  given 
by  every  one,  whether  he  hate  him  or  love  him,  in  that  particular  of 
the  exemplification  of  the  German  language ;  and  may  be  drawn 
from  observing  how  the  German  language  has  grown  and  become 
polished  and  enriched ;  as  clearly  appears  from  the  writings  of  all 
kinds  which  are  every  year  appearing."  Schottelius'  definition  of  the 
fifth  epoch  is  very  remarkable.  It  shojifs,  on  one  hand,  as  do  the  last 
words  of  the  extract  just  given,  an  excessively  high  estimate  of  his 
own  period,  but  on  the  other  hand,  that  Schottelius  had  an  entirely 
correct  appreciation  of  the  powerful  movement  which  was  carrying 
him  onwards,  and  whose  permanent  effects  we  ourselves  see  before 
our  eyes  at  the  present  day.  **The  fifth  and  last  period,"  he  says, 
*'may  correspond  with  the  years  during  which  the  German  language 
was  freed  from  the  corrupting  practice  of  botching  the  language  with 
ragged  foreign  terms,  and  restored  to  its  native  purity,  beauty  and 
chastity;  when  also  correct  and  thorough  principles  and  a  method 
have  been  laid  down  for  it,  and  have  gained  favor ;  and  when  a  com* 
plete  dictionary  hns  been  prepared,  by  whose  aid  all  can  commodiously 
read  and  understand,  the  arts  and  sciences  in  their  native  tongue,  and 
hear  them  spoken  of,"*  While  the  German  language  as  presented 
by  Schottelius,  notwithstanding  the  improvements  just  alluded  to,  is 
substantially  the  New  High  German  of  Luther,  Schottelius  still  proves 
himself  acquainted  with  his  predecessor  in  the  field  of  German  gram- 
mar. He  calls  Ickelsamer's  grammar  ^^  a  good  little  book,  but  some- 
what too  old  ;"f  and  he  knows  Laurentius  Albertus,|  Oelinger,§  and 
Johannes  Clajus.|  He  is  closely  related  to  the  followers  of  Ratichius, 
as  a  pupil  of  Joachim  Jungius  at  Hamburg  ;^  and  his  coincidences 
with  GKieintz  are  numerous.  Thus  far,  therefore,  Schottelius  is  to  be 
<K>nsidered  as  standing  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  predecessors.  The 
most  impoi:tant  part  of  the  work  of  definitely  fixing  the  New  High 
German  written  language,  had  been  already  done  by  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.     But  when  this  task  had  been  accomplished,  there 

*  Complete  SyHem,  p.  49.  t  lb.,  p.  19.  I  lb.  pp.  4, 21. 

f  lb.,  p.  4.  II  It.,  p.  4.  f  OabrMier,  JuDgias,  p.  298. 
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was  still  wanting  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  thd 
written  and  oral  language.  Approaches  to  this  knowledge  were  to  be 
made,  however,  by  the  more  detailed  adjustment  of  the  written  Ian* 
guage,  the  decision  of  what  was  to  constitute  correctness  and  incor- 
rectness  in  it,  and  the  preparation  of  a  more  finished  system  of  its 
grammar.  On  these  subjects  we  find  in  Schottelius  valuable  sugges- 
tions. He  has  a  clear  perception  of  the  fact  that  he  is  wnting  a 
grammar  of  the  "  High  German  language  f  and  that  this  "  language** 
is  not  a  mere  dialect.*  ^^The  High  German  language*'  he  says,  "of 
which  we  are  treating,  and  to  which  this  book  relates,  is  not  a  dialect, 
but  the  German  language  itself,  as  learned,  wise,  and  skillful  men 
have  received  and  are  now  using  it**f  He  expresses  himself  most 
vigorously  in  opposition  to  the  assumption  of  the  people  of  Meissen. 
"It  is  also,"  he  says,  "  almost  ridiculous  to  see  one  and  another  per- 
son, especially  if  he  comes  from  Meissen,  fancying  himself  entitled 
to  be  a  judge  and  corrector  of  the  High  German  language  on  ac- 
count of  his  own  dialect."^  Schottelius  perceives  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly, that  the  practical  office  of  a  grammar  of  the  High  German  is 
precisely  such  as  was  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians,  in 
maintaining  the  authority  of  the  Attic  and  classical  Latin,  against  the 
dialects.  With  reference  to  this  point,  he  enters  into  the  celebrated 
controversy  of  the  ancient  grammarians  on  analogy  and  anomaly ; 
selecting  for  himself  a  man  between  the  two,  but  with  a  decided  pre- 
ference for  analogy.§  On  all  these  subjects,  Schottelius  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  speaking  and  deciding  with  learning  and  judgment. 
But  this  makes  us  only  the  more  disinclined  to  follow  him  at  times 
when  he  entirely  mistakes  the  real  character  of  the  language,  and 
estimates  far  above  their  real  value  the  labors  of  himself  and  his  co- 
temporaries  for  the  "radical  correctness"  of  it.  There  is  much  truth 
in  his  remarks  on  the  harm  which  he  describes  as  having  happened 
to  the  German  language  from  "  the  uncontrolled,  irregular  and  un- 
considered uncertainty  "  of  the  German  language,  "  so  that  up  to  this 
time  it  has  never  been  able  to  ^x  upon  any  complete  and  recognized 
standard,  as  other  languages  have.||  But  we  feel  an  equal  degree  of 
displeasure  where  he  speaks,  just  afterwards,  with  profound  contempt 
of  the  "  vulgar  u^age,"  and  says  that  "  the  vulgar  usages  of  language 
are  taught  even  from  the  cradle,  and  come  as  it  were  of  themselves; 
but  the  proper  language  is  learned  only  by  learned  directions  and  the 
exercise  of  industry  and  reflection."^     For  such  reasons,  the  estab- 

*  Complete  Sf stem,  dedication  to  Duke  Aafutt  t  R).,  p.  174. 

I  n),  p.  158.    The  remarka  aubaequent  to  thia  are  alao  very  worthy  of  attention. 
$Ib.,pp.  10.  II.  IIb.,p  ler. 

1  The  alluaion  in  theae  remarka  to  a  saying  of  tb«  Romana  may  parhapa  modify  Ita  harah^ 
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lisbment  of  the  Society  for  UsefulDess  seemed  to  him  far  the  most 
important  epoch  in  the  whole  history  of  the  German  language. 
'*  The  Carman  language/'  he  says  in  his  address  to  Ludwig  of  Anhalt, 
"  has  only  ascended  in  iis  rightful  honorable  road  to  an  established 
and  perfect  state,  since  your  princely  grace  first  prepared,  in  a  princely 
and  most  praiseworthy  manner,  the  golden  steps  for  such  a  career,  for 
this  most  magnificent,  rich,  and  perfect  language.^'* 

In  his  large  work,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  speakings 
Schottelius  had  complained  that  the  young  were  so  little  instructed  in 
German.  "But,"  he  remarks,  "tlie  scantiness  of  the  instruction 
which  the  young  receive  in  it,  and  their  consequent  lack  of  skill  in  it, 
and  of  power  to  use  their  native  language  purely  and  correctly  in  the 
description  of  excellent,  skillful  or  remarkable  things,  or  to  enjoy, 
praise  and  understand  such  skillful  or  useful  things,  sciences  or  vir^ 
tues  as  are  written  in  it,  is  a  matter  Aich  needs  not  statement,  but 
rather  lamentation."f  This  same  fact  was  ex^)erimentally  ascertained 
by  Schottelius' friend,  Prof.  Christoph  Scbrader  of  Helmstadt,  general 
inspector  of  all  the  schools  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.  He  writes  to 
Schottelius,  under  date  of  18th  of  June,  16*76,  with  expressions  of 
great  pleasure  at  seeing  that  the  latter  has  at  last  begun  the  work 
which  he  (Schrader)  had  so  long  been  begging  him  to  undertake ; 
and  saying  that  in  the  course  of  his  inspection  of  the  classical  schools, 
ho  was  every  year  observing  that  the  written  tasks  of  the  pupils  con- 
tained almost  more  offences  against  the  German  language  than 
against  the  Latin.  He  therefore  most  earnestly  thanks  his  friend  for 
having  undertaken  in  the  midst  of  his  important  occupations,  to  at- 
tempt a  remedy  for  this  evil.  He  proposes  during  his  subsequent 
circuits,  to  strongly  recommend  this  new  product  of  Schottelius'  in- 
tellect and  acuteness,  to  all  t«^achers  and  pupils.  For  he  entertains  a 
fixed  hope  that  at  some  future  day,  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  however 
industriously  they  study  Latin  orthography,  will  devote  themselves 
with  equal  energy  to  that  of  the  German.J  In  the  same  year,  1676, 
appeared  at  Brunswick,  ^A  short  and  fundamental  introduction  to  or* 
thography  and  etymology  in  the  German  language.     Necessary  a nd  use- 

neM.  What  it  correct  in  them  should  not  be  UDdervalued.  It  ia  their  extreme  opiDiona 
which  constitute  their  error. 

*  Complete  System,  p.  1000.  The  work  of  Schottelius  shows  abundant  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  intereata  of  grammatical  Investifation  suffered  from  the  effects  of  such 
perverted  views.  He  includes  the  strong  verba  among  the  irregulsr  ones,  and  gives  them  in 
his  large  work  (pp.  678-603),  alphabetically  arranged.  Even  in  the  smaller  edition  (of  1676), 
he  saya,  "Thus,  the  irregular  German  verba  can  not  be  reduced  under  any  certain  rules,  but 
must  each  be  learned  separately."    (P.  159). 

t  Complete  Byatem,  fo.  7. 

I  Bee  Schrader'a  Latin  letter  prefixed  to  the  smaller  work  of  Schotlelius,  published 
1676. 
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ful  for  youth  in  school  and  elsewhere^*  The  name  of  Schottelius  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  title  ;  but  the  matter  of  the  volume  sufficiently 
proves  him  to  have  been  the  author.f  This  little  work  deals  chiefly 
with  orthography,  including  however  in  this  idea,  correctness  in  de- 
clining and  conjugating ;  and  it  draws  from  the  author's  larger  work 
whatever  is  most  necessary  for  practical  use.  To  mention  the  particu- 
lars of  what  it  contains  would  occupy  too  much  space.  I  can  only 
observe  that  one  especial  chapter,  the  fifth,  contains  an  alphabetical 
list  of  words,  "  respecting  which  some  doubt  or  error  is  liable  to  arise, 
either  in  respect  to  the  sound,  or  the  gender,  or  the  article,  or  some 
other  grammatical  concord."  In  this  place  we  find  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  orthographical  distinctions  yet  prevailing,  clearly  set  forth ; 
such  as  dass  (conj.)  and  dcut  (pron.)  ;  Mann  (man,  husband)  and 
man  (they,  in  "  they  say.^J)  The  same  correspondence  with  modern 
usage  is  found  in  many  of  Schottelius'  rules.  While  therefore  this 
author  is  very  often  only  a  collector  of  rules  which  were  recognized 
before  his  day,  still  wo  must  accord  to  him  the  credit  of  having  exer- 
cised no  small  influence  upon  the  more  definite  determination  of  the 
High  German  orthography.  But  how  small  is  the  assistance  which 
this  merit  alone  can  give  to  the  progress  of  the  language,  appears,  in 
spite  of  himself,  from  Schottelius'  own  testimony,  in  the  following 
citation  from  the  preface  to  the  "  Introduction  "  :§ — 

"  As  to  the  requisites  of  Poesy,  or  the  art  of  poetry,  or  the  art  of 
rhyming,  it  is  abundantly  and  clearly  evident  in  the  German  language, 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  regulated  metrical  composition  and  good 
German  rhymes ;  and  what  should  and  must  constitute  them.  In 
like  manner,  whatever  regards  the  art  of  speaking  or  rhetoric,  is  now 
well  and  universally  set  forth  throughout  all  Germany,  and  testified 
to  by  all  the  multitude  of  writings,  letters  and  decrees  issued  and 
proclaimed  from  the  imperial,  electoral,  princely  and  other  well  or- 
ganized chanceries  (including  the  numerous  well-printed  books) ;  and 
by  all  their  abundance,  materials,  transactions,  circumstances  and  his- 
tory ;  showing  how  the  art  of  using  correctly  the  beautiful  and  in- 
comparable High  German  language  is  known  throughout  the  whole 

*  The  oriKinal  title  ie  repealed  in  German,  viz :  "flreri*  el  fundamenUUia  MdnuduOto  ad 
Orthograpkiam  et  Etymologiam  in  Lingua  Germanica,  Kurtxe  und  grVindliche  AnUitamg 
tu  dfr  Recht  Schreibung  Und  gu  der  Wurt  F\>r8chung  In  der  TeiUtchen  Sprache.  Fur  die 
Jugend  in  den  Schtden,  und  tonat  ^iberaU  nVUzlich  und  dientich." 

t  In  my  copy,  there  is  the  euperfluout  evidence  of  the  word  "  Sciioitelii,"  written  in  an 
ancient  hand  upon  the  title  page. 

:  Compare  the  opposite  direction  ^ven  in  the  orthography  of  Gueints  (Halle,  1646),  pp. 
47,48;  and  the  repetition  of  it  (maicing  da»  [conj.]  and  das  [pron.]  written  alike),  in  tht 
edition  of  Halle.  16i34,  pp.47-a 

$  This  opinion  of  the  historian  is  based  in  part  on  traits  in  the  quaint  antique  German  styl* 
of  Schottelius,  which  are  necessarily  lost  in  the  EngWalh.—iTranslator) 
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empire ;  and  showing  also  how  much  of  ornament,  skill,  power,  and 
elegance,  and  also  how  much  thunder  and  lightning  there  is  in  the 
German  tongue,  if  there  is  only  forthcoming  a  hand  or  a  tongue 
which  is  able  to  develop  these  and  set  them  forth.^ 

Both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  this  extract  sufficiently  show 
that  even  the  most'  genuinely  respectable  grammatical  zeal  will 
deceive  itself  about  its  own  powers,  if  it  attributes  the  prosperity  of  a 
language  or  a  literature  to  its  own  labors.  But  I  would  also  remind 
such  as  may  be  inclined  to  sneer  at  the  oddities  of  this  *' phrase  of 
the  period  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  the  German  nation,^*  so 
much  despised,  was  nevertheless  infinitely  preferable  to  the  most 
elaborately  adorned  of  the  French  idioms  which  many  German  states- 
men would  substitute  for  it 

StieUr, 
Caspar  von  Stieler,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1632,  led  a  very  changeful 
life.  First  a  physician,  then  a  theologian,  then  a  military  officer,  then 
a  privy  secretary  and  court-councilor,  he  finally  retired  to  private  life 
and  devoted  himself  to  authorship.  The  Society  for  Usefulness 
elected  him  a  member  in  1668,  and  gave  him  the  surname  of  ''The 
Spade."  In  1705  the  emperor  Joseph  conferred  nobility  on  him  and 
his  descendants.  His  last  years  were  passed  at  Erfurt,  where  he  died 
in  lYOT.f  Stieler's  chief  production  is  his  ** Treasury  of  the  Oermari 
langtioffe^^^l  which  he  published  under  his  surname  of  **  Tardy  "  at 
Nuremberg,  in  1691.  To  this  he  subjoined  a  "Brief  manual  of  the 
High  German  grammar.'*  As  Stieler  has  followed  Schottelius  in  his 
principal  doctrines,  although  with  independent  opinions  of  his  own,  I 
may  discuss  the  work  with  brevity.  His  opinion  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  written  and  spoken  language  are  similar  to  those  of  Schot- 
telius ;  although  his  mode  of  defining  this  relation  is  worth  mention- 
ing. In  his  address  to  elector  Johann  Georg  of  Saxony,  to  whom, 
along  with  Duke  Anton  Ulrich,  of  Brunswick,  his  ''Treasury''  is 
dedicated,  he  alludes  to  the  cities  of  electoral  Saxony  "  in  which  the 
High  German  language  was  auspiciously  born,  auspiciously  brought 
up,  and  most  auspiciously  adorned  and  ornamented,  and  is  even  now 
daily  receiving  a  renewed  and  increasingly  beautiful  polish ;  I  mean, 
magnificent  Dresden,  sacred  Wittenberg,  and  that  sweetest  of  alt 
cities,  Leipzig,  which  from  its  sugary  treasure  of  language  imparts 
such  a  mollifying  influence  to  the  otherwise  salty  Halle,  that  it  will 

*  Id  the  German  one  seeqaipedatlftn  word,  vis^  **He^enr9mi9dUnrei€ktteutaektmm' 
tioruperioden.^—i  Trofulator.) 
t  Reichard'8  ^Attempt  at  a  history  tf  Qtrman  grammar j"  p.  299. 
}  "TVtttoeAcr  Sprachtehatx.** 
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never  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  its  pupils.**  ^  These  excellent 
cities  are  therefore  the  standard  of  authority  for  the  High  German 
language ;  just  as  Wittenberg,  in  particular,  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  ago,  laid  the  foundation  of  this  state  of  things,  by  the  transla- 
tion into  German  of  that  great  book  of  God,  the  Bible."*  But  on 
the  other  hand,  Stieler  declares  in  his  subjoined  manual,  with  a  cita- 
tion of  Schottelius,  that  the  High  German  is  not  a  dialect  at  all ; 
since  all  the  dialects,  including  even  the  Misnian,  are  not  this  High 
German,  but  contain  erroneous  variations  from  itf  **  Therefore  we 
set  forth  the  German  language  in  this  book,  not  at  all  as  a  Germar 
dialect,  but  as  a  proper  language,  authoritative  throughout  tiid  em- 
pire ;  just  as  heretofore  was  the  case  with  the  authoritative  Greek 
language,  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  its  subordinate  dialects, 
neither  Attic  nor  Doric,  nor  .^lic  nor  Ionic ;  or  as  the  Latin  language 
was  spoken  and  written  within  the  country  of  Latium ;  or  as  is  now 
the  case  with  the  FrencbJ  court  dialect,  called  *  la  langve  de  la  cour,^ " 

Morhof. 

Daniel  Georg  Morhof,  the  well-known  "  Polyhistor,"  (bom  at  Wis- 
mar,  1639,  and  died  at  Liibeck,  1691,)  holds  an  important  place  in 
the  history  of  instruction  in  German.  He  was  the  first  to  endeavor 
to  make  the  history  of  German  poetry  a  department  of  school 
instruction ;  an  undertaking  rendered  more  important  by  his  adding 
to  it  a  history  of  the  later  German  poetry.  The  book  in  which  this 
task  was  performed  bears  the  title  ^^Daniel  Georg  Mor1iof*s  instrue- 
tion  in  the  German  language  and  poetry^  their  origin,  progress,  and 
rules.  Wherein  are  treated  also,  the  rhymed  poetry  of  foreign 
nations,  and  other  matters,^^^ 

In  this  book,  Morhof  connects  himself  on  one  hand  with  the  im- 
portant work  of  Martin  Opitz  on  German  poetry,  which  appeared  in 
1624,  and  exerted  a  lasting  influence  on  all  who  came  after  him. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  precursor  of  the  labors  by  which 
Gottsched  exercised  so  great  an  influence  upon  his  cotemporaries. 
Indeed,  how  uncouth  and  rude  soever  some  of  Morhofs  opinions  may 
appear,  his  work  must  still  be  allowed  to  contain  the  first  rudiments 

•  Fo.  3,  4. 

t  The  passagre  from  which  I  quote  is  made  unintelligible  In  the  oiigioal  by  an  error  of  the 
press.    The  point  aAer  '*  Meissniach  *'  mtist  be  erased. 

X  "  FranxHische  "  in  the  original.  See  the  article  ^'rrantffisck,  und  FYanxiftuchi**  In  the 
••Treasury.'* 

%  ^Daniel  Georg  Morhof  en  Unlerricht  Von  Der  TVu/scAen  Sprache  und  Poeaie^  deren 
Uhrtprungj  Ibrtgang  und  LehrsUtxen.  Wobey  ouch  wm  der  reitnenden  Poeterty  der 
Ausaaender  mit  mehren  gehandelt  teird:^  Kiel,  1682.  I  use  the  copy  from  the  Berlin 
Library. 
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of  the  sjstcm  afterwards  carried  to  such  perfection  by  Herder  and 
his  followers. 

Morhofs  book  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  treats  of  "  The 
German  language,"  its  excellence,  antiquity,  derivation,  &c.  The 
second  discusses  "  Tne  origin  and  progress  of  German  poetry."  This 
is  much  the  roost  important  part  of  the  whole  book.  In  it,  Morhof 
first  gives  accounts  of  the  poetry  of  foreign  nations,  the  French, 
Italians,  Spanish,  English,  and  Dutch.  The  French,  he  respects 
and  over- values.  "We  begin,"  he  says,  "with  the  French;  which 
nation  may  justly  be  preferred  over  others  for  intellect,  and  capacity 
for  poetry."*  He  however  expresses  independent  opinions  about  the 
poetry  of  other  nations.  But  aside  from  this,  the  mere  possession  of 
so  much  information  of  the  European  poetry  of  that  day  gives 
Morhofs  book  an  important  value.  Morhof  is  the  first  author,  so  far 
as  is  known,  who  mentioned  the  name  of  Shakspeare  in  Germany ; 
and  his  reference  to  the  greatest  modern  dramatist  is  sufficiently 
curious.  "John  Dryden,"  says  Morhof,  "has  written  on  dramatic 
poetry  well  and  learnedly.  The  English  authors  whom  he  quotes 
under  this  head  are  Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  Beaumont;  of  whose 
works  I  have  seen  none."f  Morhof  follows  his  account  of  foreign 
poetry  with  the  history  of  that  of  Germany,  from  its  earliest  beginning 
down  to  his  own  times.  This  he  divides  into  three  periods.  The  first, 
includes  all  before  Charlemagne ;  the  second,  from  Charlemagne  to 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century;  the  third,  begins  with 
Martin  Opitz ;  "  because  under  the  guidance  of  Herr  Opitz,  German 
poetry  awakened  again  as  it  were  out  of  the  grave,  and  assumed  much 
more  splendor  than  before."J 

The  third  principal  division  of  Morhofs  book  treats  of  "  German 
poetry  in  itself  considered ;"  and  here  he  introduces  some  account  of 
the  usual  chief  subjects  of  grammatical  works,  orthography,  etymology, 
and  syntax,  proceeding  to  things  more  strictly  poetical ;  such  as  rhyme, 
invention,  epics,  odes,  ^c, 

Bddiker, 

Johann  Bodiker,  who  was  born  in  1641,  and  who  was,  from  16*73 
until  his  death  in  1696,  conrector  and  afterwards  rector  of  the  Coin 
Gymnasium  at  Berlin,  published  in  1690,  a  German  school  grammar, 
with  the  title  ^Principles  of  the  German  language  in  speaking  and 
writing^^    The  book  deservedly  met  with  great  success,  especially 

•P.154.  tP.260.  IP.422. 

%  ^'Orund'Sdtxe  Der  Deuttehen  Spraehen  Jnn  Beden  vnd  Sehreihen."    I  have  uaed  the  3d 
cditioo,  Berlin,  1,709, 8vo. ;  which,  Reicbard  ntja  (p.  288)  is  uDchanffcd,  except  f  69. 
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in  consequence  of  the  author's  historical  researches.  He  follows 
Schottelius  in  many  matters.*  But  his  book  is  fuller  than  the  small 
outline  of  Schottelius,  and  much  more  convenient  than  his  larger 
^ork.  His  rules  are  mostly  short  and  practical.  He  gives  the  High 
German  the  same  precedence  over  the  dialects,  which  Schottelius  had 
allowed  it.  But  the  superstition  about  the  Misnian  dialect  was  even 
then  very  firmly  fixed,  as  appears  from  his  observation,  (p.  211,)  that 
"The  Misnians  and  Upper  Saxons  come  next  to  it  (the  High  German) 
in  purity  of  expression."  But  he  says,  again,  on  (p.  212,)  **One 
born  a  Low  Saxon,  Marker,  Pomeranian,  Westphalian,  Brunswicker, 
Ac,  can  speak  High  German  with  purity  better  than  those  of  Upper 
Germany."  Bodiker  lays  special  stress  on  syntax ;  saying  expressly, 
"  Syntax  is  the  principal  part  of  grammar."!  His  estimate  of  the 
German  language  is  very  high.  He  values  it  above  Uie  Greek  and 
Latin,J  because  it  is  "  fuller,  stronger  and  richer."§  The  other  nations 
of  Europe  will  scarcely  agree  with  the  letter  of  our  grammarian's 
assurance  that  "In  the  last  century  it  (viz.,  the  German  language) 
first  assumed  a  proper  condition;  and  during  the  present  century 
(the  seventeenth,  that  is,)  it  has  been  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
elegance."!!  Bodiker  has  the  utmost  respect  for  Luther's  style,  how- 
ever ;  considering  it  superior  to  all  others.  In  recommending  the 
reading  of  good  German  books,  he  urges  the  study  of  Luther,  above 
all,  upon  the  young.  I  will  quote  the  leading  sentences  from  the 
paragraph  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  important  for  other  reasons.^ 
The  passage  begins,  "  In  order  to  acquire  a  good  style  of  reading  and 
speaking  German,  it  is  necessary  to  read  good  German  books."  And 
the  author  then  proceeds,  in  explanation,  to  add,  "That  is,  those 
written  in  good,  old,  true,  sound,  strong  German.  And  esj>ecially,  as 
has  been  already  said,**  the  German  Bible  is  valuable  for  this  pur- 
pose, besides  innumerable  other  benefits.  And  furthermore,  the 
writings  of  Herr  Luther.  The  Imperial  decrees.  The  observations 
of  Goldast  and  of  Londorf."f  f  I  will  cite  further  only  the  following : 
"The  good  German  poets  will  all  also  contribute  their  aid.  But  it  is 
proper  that  youth  should  be  warned  against  the  fantastic  dreams  of 

*  See  for  instance,  p.  95,  etaeq.,  on  regular  and  irregular  eonjngation.  We  find,  again,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  p.  30,  the  present  role  given  for  initial  capital  letters ;  In  coutradictioB  of 
Schottelius'  Introduction,  p.  30.    Biidiker,  (p.  1,)  calls  Schottelius  his  predecessor. 

t  P.  217,  B5diker  uses  ''Wortfklgung"  for  "syntax,"  like  Schottelius,  (Complete  System, 
pp.  60W2,  etaeq.) 

:P4I7.  SP.418.  I  P.  415.  «P.411. 

**  Referring  to  p.  40,  where  he  says  of  Luther's  Bible,  "  But  there  is  no  better  book  among 
those  in  the  possession  of  the  Germans,  than  the  German  Bible,  in  the  translation  of  that 
deceased  man  of  God,  Ilerr  Luther.  This  Is  a  treasure  above  all  treasures ;  and  few  nations 
possess  a  book  so  pure,  clear,  strong,  wise,  powerful  and  moving." 

|t  Compare  what  has  been  said  before  of  Luther  and  the  imperial  decrees. 
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amorous  composition,  and  should  avoid  them  like  poisonous  herbs. 
Especially  should  Amadis,  and  such  corrupting  writings,  be  avoided. 
As  to  romances,  I  shall  shortly  speak  of  them,  in  the  section  on 
prosody.*  I  should  not  so  frequently  refer  to  the  writings  of  Herr 
Luther  if  I  had  not  found  his  Geiman  style  better  than  that  of  any 
one  else ;  not  to  mention,  besides  his  language,  his  excellent  Christian 
and  edifying  matter.  The  young  may  well  consider  what  that  excel- 
lent historian  Sleidan  has  said  to  his  praise  in  this  particular:  *He 
both  very  much  adorned  and  enriched  the  German  language,  and  at- 
tained the  highest  reputation  as  a  writer  in  it.^  ^^ 

That  the  excellent  old  German  rector  not  only  recommended  the 
study  of  Luther  to  others,  but  also  disciplined  himself  in  it,  the  reader 
will  readily  gather  from  the  plain  significant  style  of  the  few  extracts 
which  I  have  given,  if  he  will  compare  them  with  those  from  Schot- 
telius  and  Stieler. 

Johatm  Leonhard  Friseh, 

After  Bodiker  comes  another  Berlin  rector,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  talents  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  German  language.  Johann  Leonhard  Frisch  was  born 
in  1666,  at  Sulzbach,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  attended  school  at 
Nuremberg,  studied  theology  at  Altorf,  Jena,  and  Strasburg,  and 
afterwards  lived  an  adventurous  life  of  travel  through  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Holland,  until  he  was  appointed,  in  1698, 
sub-rector  at  the  gymnasium  of  the  Grey  Friars'  monastery  at  Berlin. 
In  1706,  he  was  chosen  on  the  recommendation  of  Leibnitz,  whom 
he  had  instructed  in  Russian,  member  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and,  in  1726,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Berlin.  He 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  iu  l743.f  Frisch  was  a  man  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent grade  from  most  of  those  whom  we  have  thus  far  mentioned. 
His  learning  in  German  philology  was  incomparably  more  thorough 
than  that  of  Schottelius ;  and  is  especially  distinguished  by  having 
labored  most  zealously  throughout  a  long  life  in  grammar  and  lexi- 
cology, without  losing  his  intellectual  freedom,  or  falling  into  pedantic 

*  I  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  subjoin  at  least  the  beginninft  of  the  passage  here  referred 
to.  On  reading  romances,  we  find  a  parsfraph,  (p.  484,)  with  the  heading,  **  Romances  do 
th«  young  more  harm  tlian  good."  The  commentary  which  follows  begins  thus :  '*  Roman* 
ces  have  never  pleased  me.  They  are  an  abortion,  brought  forth  by  France,  as  was  A  madia 
by  Spain.  There  is  no  poetry,  and  no  true  history,  in  them.  Incredible  and  impossible  deeda 
are  ascribed  to  their  knights,  and  their  women  iu  knights'  costume.  Moreover,  they  must  of 
course  all  be  lovers ;  and  they  bring  many  licentious  triclcs  to  market.  Then,  their  travels 
are  all  so  confused  together,  as  if  it  were  always  summer  in  all  countries.  The  knights  can 
talk  with  everybody  in  every  country,  in  all  languages,  without  any  interpreter,"  Sec. 

1 1  take  these  notices  from  J.  J.  WippePs  life  of  Frisch,  Berlin,  1744, 9vo. ;  and  regret  that 
I  am  unable  to  devote  more  space  to  the  life  of  this  remarkable  and  useful  man,  who  applied 
himself  with  equal  zeal  to  natural  and  philoloflcal  science. 
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habits.  His  great  work  in  his  German-Latin  dictionary,  which  ap- 
peared at  Berlin  in  1741,  in  two  volumes  large  quarto,  far  surpassing 
all  previous  works  of  its  kind.  Our  attention  is  however  at  present 
due  more  especially  to  Frisch^s  labors  for  German  grammar  for 
schools.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  results  of  these  labors  were  particu- 
larly extensive  in  his  own  day ;  but  that  it  is  remarkable  to  find  the 
best  philologist  of  his  time  entertaining  views  so  sound,  so  wise, 
and  still  so  liberal,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  on  the  subject  of 
school  grammar.  In  1723,  Frisch  published  a  new  edition  of 
Bodiker's  grammar,  already  mentioned.  Its  title  was : — ^""The  princi- 
ples of  the  German  language^  by  Johannes  Bodiker^  rector  of  the 
Cologne  Oynasium  at  Berlin  ;  republished  for  the  most  part,  and 
improved  and  enlarged  with  quite  new  remarks,  and  a  fall  register  of 
such  tDords  in  the  German  Bible  as  require  some  explanation  ;  also 
with  an  apjyendix,  containing  an  outline  and  specimen  of  an  authori- 
tative German  dictionary  ;  byJoh,  Leonh,  Frisch.  Berlin,  Christoph 
Gottlieb  Nicolai,  1723."*  This  title  would  indicate,  at  a  glance,  no 
very  great  undertaking.  But  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the 
paragraphs,  the  matter  will  be  found  very  frequently  to  be  entirely 
new.  Frisch  is  therefore  justified  in  saying  in  his  preface,  "  that  it 
was  intended  to  preserve  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
author ;  for  that  the  material  of  the  books  are  such  that  they  might 
well  have  been  published  under  an  entirely  new  title.*'f  Frisch *8 
principal  subject,  as  with  all  his  predecessors,  is  German  orthogra- 
phy. This  dej>artment  of  grammar,  broadly  considered,  enters  into 
all  the  other  departments;  and  especially,  it  often  obliges  us  to 
decide  the  question  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  written  High  German  dialect.  Frisch  very  much  abridges 
Bodiker's  explanations  on  this  head ;  omitting  what  I  have  quoted 
from  the  latter  on  the  Misnian  and  Low  German  dialects,  and  defin- 
ing the  High  German  as  follows : — "  The  High  German  language  is 
not  the  peculiar  dialect  of  any  one  race  or  nation  of  the  Germans, 
but  has  grown  to  its  present  perfection  out  of  all  those  dialects,  by 
the  industry  of  learned  men,  and  from  the  style  adopted  by  the  writ- 
ings of  learned  men  and  by  the  oral  usage  of  many  eminent  persons, 
throughout  Germany.^J 

•  *^Johannis  Bi>dikert\  P.  Gymn.  Suevo-Colon,  Rect.  GrundSd/xe  der  Teutsehen  Spraeha 
Meittens  mil  Gam  andem  Anmerkungen  und  einem  tOUigem  Register  der  WSrter  die  in 
der  7V«l»cA«n  Uebersetzung  der  Bibd  einige  EHduterung  erfordem  Aueh  xum  Anhange 
mil  einem  Entwurff  und  Muater  einet  Teutachen  Haupt-WUrter- Bucks  Verbeaaert  und 
vermehrt  von  Joh.  Leonh.  Frisch.  Berliny  Verlegts  Christoph  Gottlieb  ^ieote>, 
MDCCXXni." 

t  Preface,  fo.  3. 

i  p.  275.    The  former  part  of  tbe  extract  u  Dikliker'ii,  the  laUer  Frisch'a. 
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Friscb's  position  on  the  subject  of  orthography  is  as  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  superfluities  and  ignorance  of  the  innovators  of  his  time, 
as  to  the  pedantic  champions  of  the  obsolete  methods.  He  is 
especially  earnest  in  insisting  that  thorough  historical  knowledge  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  subject,  **  Any  one,"  he  says,  "  who  has 
not  an  adequate  collection  of  such  materials*  .  .  .  should  re- 
frain from  handling  the  subject ;  for  he  will  be  sure  to  be  ranked 
among  those  unlucky  philological  quacks  of  whom  a  long  catalogue 
might  already  be  made  out.  For  every  sorry  writing-master  who  has 
barely  mastered  calligraphy,  must  needs  give  rules  for  orthography ; 
not  to  mention  others,  etymologists  with  privately  interested  motives, 
and  vain  self-appointed  popes  in  language."f  Improvements  in  lan- 
guage must  be  made  slowly,  and  with  caution  apd  thorough  knowl- 
edge. *'  One  who  undertakes  alone  to  carry  this  point  by  storm,"  he 
says  in  another  place, J  "will  be  shamefully  repelled  by  those  very 
numerous  persons  who  either  can  not  or  will  not  depart  from  the  old 
beaten  track.  And  those  who  would  proceed  by  storm  commonly  in- 
troduce by  their  ignorance  ten  faults  where  they  detect  one.  Mining 
is  the  proper  mode  of  assault ;  and  the  best  place  for  doing  this  is  in 
the  large  schools ;  where  persons  of  all  ranks  may  be  so  trained  up 
that  they  will  take  more  pleasure  in  aiding  to  introduce  a  reasonable 
usage  than  to  help  maintain  an  unreasonable  old  one.  It  will  suffice 
at  first  to  instill  a  degree  of  indifference  to  pedantic  writing-master's 
rulcjt,  and  to  diminish  the  burden  which  they  have  laid  upon  the 
young  and  unlearned."  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Frisch  argues  here  in  favor  of  arbitrary  changes.  "  Orthography,"  he 
8ay$,§  *^  is  the  noblest  pillar  of  any  language ;  and  therefore  of  tho 
German."  Such  is  the  tenor  of  one  of  his  paragraphs ;  and  in  a  very 
carefully  considered  further  statement  of  the  idea  he  says,  **The 
basis  of  this  pillar  is  commonly  the  principle  that  the  spoken  sound 
is  the  rule  ;  we  must  write  as  we  speak.  But  because  there  are  so 
many  different  German  dialects,  many  of  the  German  foundation- 
makers  have  fallen  into  error  by  concluding,  each  that  the  dialect  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  from  birth  is  the  only  correct  one.  If 
every  one  were  to  proceed  on  this  principle,  and  write  as  he  speaks, 
there  would  be  as  many  daughter-languages,  even  in  the  writing,  as 
there  are  countries  and  cities  in  Germany.  A  general  rule  for  writ- 
ten language  has  therefore  been  sought;  and  has  resulted  in  that 
German  language  called  the  High  German.     All  intelligent  people 

,11-  ,  III!  ^M  — ' ~" ^^^^-^^^^^— .  ^ 

«That  K  *' thorough  treaties  on  etymology,  analogj,  or  other  philological  subjects,  bj 
whose  means  a  language  may  be  reduced  to  rule  or  illustrated." 
t  P.  40.  J  Preface,  fo.  4.  I  P.  38. 
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maintain  that  this  is  the  authoritative  language ;  and  prevent  and 
avoid  all  introduction  of  the  so-called  dialects." 

Oeneral  View  of  the  Instruction  in  German^  in  the  Seventeeik  Century  and 

first  half  of  the  Eighteenth. 

The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  German  grammarians  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  is  so  drawn  up  that  the 
reader  can  represent  for  himself  the  mode  of  giving  instruction  in 
German  which  prevailed  in  the  schools  during  that  period.  As  I 
began  the  present  chapter,  however,  with  a  comprehensive  retrospect 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  will  close  it  with  a  survey  of  the  progress 
of  the  subsequent  century  and  a  half.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  problem  to  be  solved  during  the  approaching 
period  was  already  shadowed  forth  by  Ratichius  and  his  followers. 
This  was,  the  establishment  of  the  German  language,  in  its  proper 
and  important  place  in  the  institutions  of  classical  learning  as  well  as 
elsewhere ;  and  also  as  an  organ  of  communication — in  part  at  least— 
instead  of  the  Latin.  We  find  a  great  variety  of  attempts  in  this 
direction  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Helvicus  undertook  to 
treat  general,  Latin  and  Hebrew  grammar,  in  the  German  language. 
Uarsdorffer,  Schottelius,  and  many  others,  insisted  upon  the  import- 
ance of  instruction  in  German ;  and  foretold  the  time  when  all  learn- 
ing should  assume  a  German  garb.  The  works  of  these  authors  on 
German  grammar,  especially  on  orthography,  are  in  part  rude  and 
pedantic.  They  however  fulfilled  the  demands  of  their  day  upon 
them ;  to  establish  in  all  its  details  as  a  written  language,  the  High 
German,  handed  down  to  them  by  the  sixteenth  century  in  a  state  of 
substantial  completion.  The  task  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  this 
department  was  not  that  of  creative  genius,  like  that  of  Luther,  or 
of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  their  cotemporaries,  two  or  three  hundred 
years  later ;  it  was  one  of  labor  and  drilling,  painful,  wearisome,  often 
vain,  but  on  the  whole  thorough  and  efficient*  The  individual 
champions  of  this  movement  often  make  a  disagreeable  and  some- 
time even  ridiculous  impression  upon  us,  by  their  pedantic  and  inele- 
gant forms  of  thought  and  expression ;  and  their  writings  are  fre- 
quently the  more  distasteful,  not  only  because  they  have  themselves 
only  half  escaped  from  the  Latin  straight-jacket  which  they  are  try- 
ing to  ged  rid  of,  but  also  because  they  are  often  contaminated  by 
the  foreign  French  phrases  which  were  just  coming  in,  and  against 
which  likewise  they  fought  manfully,  according  to  their  knowledge. 

And  here  also  we  come  upon  a  singular  phenomenon,  viz.,  that  the 

■         ■  ™  ,1—1  M  ■■!         —  —  I  —  -  -■  .  ■■■■»■■  ■  1^ 

*  Compare  the  position  occupied  by  Opitz  in  the  department  of  German  poetry. 
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GermaDs,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  an  old  and  obsolete  state  of 
things,  applied  themselves  to  a  foreign  nation  of  the  Romance  race, 
and  who  had  already  long  before  taken  exactly  the  steps  which  thej 
were  themselves  endeavoring  to  take.*  There  is  a  striking  instance 
of  this  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  establishment  of 
German  as  the  language  of  schools  and  learning — ^Johann  Balthasar 
Schuppius,  who  died  1661.  **  Wisdom,"  Schuppius  observes,  "is  not 
bound  up  in  any  one  language ;  why  should  I  not  be  able  to  learn  to 
know,  love  and  honor  God  in  the  German  language,  as  well  as  in 
the  Latin  ?  Why  should  I  not  learn  how  I  can  aid  a  sick  pei-son  in 
German,  as  well  as  in  Greek  or  Arabic !  The  French  and  Italians 
teach  and  learn  all  the  faculties  and  liberal  arts  in  their  native  lan- 
guage. ^  There  is  many  a  cardinal  and  many  a  great  prelate  in  Italy, 
who  can  not  speak  Latin.^^f  The  stout  German  nature  of  the  worthy 
Schuppius  preserved  him  from  adopting  much  that  was  French ;  but 
these  remarks  of  his  may  serve  to  explain  many  phenomena  which 
at  first  seem  in  themselves  contradictory.  It  was  the  splendor  of  the 
French  court  and  the  politics  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  seduced  the  Ger- 
man nobility  into  their  miserable  surrender  to  French  fashions ;  but 
it  was  the  fact,  already  alluded  to,  that  the  French  had  preceded  us 
in  the  installing  of  their  native  language  in  its  just  rights,  which  be- 
trayed the  greatest  German  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  greatest  German  princes  of  the  eighteenth,  into  the  adop- 
tion of  the  French  language.  Leibnitz,  however,  although  he  wrote 
his  principal  philosophical  works  in  French,  was  the  best  exponent  of 
these  labors  in  behalf  of  the  German  language  which  characterize 
his  century.  To  prove  this  assertion,  however,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
transcribe  the  whole  of  his  "  Humble  suggestions  respecting  the  prac- 
tice and  improvement  of  the  German  languagey^  When  Christian 
Thomasius,  in  1687,  announced  at  Leipzig  the  first  university  course 
of  lectures  in  German,  he  did  so  by  means  of  a  printed  **  Discourse, 
upon  the  fashion  in  which  it  is  proper  to  imitate  the  French  in  or- 
dinary life  and  conduct;'*  which  he  fastened  upon  the  blackboard  as 
his  programme  for  the  course.  But  after  the  accounts  which  I  have 
given,  the  contents  of  this  programme  will  not  appear  very  remark- 
able to  my  reader,  nor  will  he  consider  the  action  of  Thomasius  a 
surprisingly  bold  one,  however  great  its  importance  may  have  been. 

*  Bee  above,  p.  398,  on  Avenlinua,  and  also,  more  particalarlj,  below,  in  the  tection  on 
Oottcched. 

t  •♦The  German  Teacher,"  In  the  *^Tnstructive  ttritingt  (Lehrreiehe  Schriffieny^"  of  Joh. 
Balth.  Schuppen,  Franckfort'On-the-Maine,  1684.    P.  900. 

X  "  Unvorgreiffliehe  Qtdancken^  betreffend  die  Auaiibung  und  VtrbeMenmg  der  Teutsehen 
Sprache.'* 
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80  that  orthography  is  not  learned  at  all."*  Francke  induced 
Hieronymus  Freyer,  inspector  of  the  Halle  Pedagogium,  to  write  a 
work  which  has  been  much  used ;  his  ^^Introduction  to  German  Or- 
thograpky^'^  Halle,  l722.f  In  Brunswick,  where  Schottelius  and 
Schrader^  had  already  labored  to  promote  the  use  of  German  in  the 
schools,  the  excellent  rector  of  the  Catharine's  school,  Johann  An- 
dreas Fabricius.§  continued  the  enterprise.  In  the  celebrated  institu- 
tion at  Schulpforta,  near  Naumburg,  associate  principal  Salomon 
Hentschel,  found  the  German  of  the  pupils  as  faulty  as  Francke  had 
done  at  Halle.  He  exerted  himself  to  remedy,  the  evil ;  and  hence 
resulted  his  **  Fundamental  rules  of  the  High  German  language,"^ 
Naumburg,  1729.  We  have  already  become  acquainted  with  the 
two  most  eminent  German  grammarians  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  were  established  at 
Berlin — Bodiker  and  Frisch.^  At  Hamburg,  may  be  mentioned 
Hermann  Wahn,  associate  principal  of  the  John's  school,  who  pub- 
lished, in  1720,  a  German  Orthography,  and  afterwards  a  whole  Ger- 
man grammar.**  Upper  Saxony  had  already  long  been  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  labors  for  promoting  the  use  of  the  German.  I 
barely  refer  to  Wittenberg,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Weimar,  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  Leipzig,  in  the  eighteenth ;  as  well  as  to  what  has 
already  been  said  of  Meissen,ff  Dresden,  and  Leipzig.  I  should  here 
mention,  as  of  interest  with  reference  to  the  schools,  the  German- 
Latin  and  Latin-German  Donatus  published  by  Joh.  Gottlieb  Vorsatz, 
pastor  at  Zeitz,  **  for  attaining  the  primary  grade  of  knowledge  in 
both  these  tongues.^JJ  The  report  of  Rector  Feuerlein,  for  1690, 
shows  what  a  strong  foothold  the  German  language  had  obtained  at 
the  school  in  Nuremberg.§§  In  the  extreme  west  of  Germany, 
Johann  Jacob  Schatz,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Trasbach,  on  the 
Mosel,  labored  efficiently  as  teacher  and  author,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  instruction  in  German  in  the  gymnasia.|||     Equal  zeal  for  the 

*8ee  the  whole  passage  thia  Journal,  toI.  \^  p.  448,  and  compare  Schrader'a  ezpreaaions 
to  Schotteliua  in  1676,  above,  p.  429. 

t  ^^Anweisung  der  Teuttehen  Orthogrc^hit*'    See  its  preface,  fo.  2, 3. 

X  See  above,  p.  433. 

f  Compare,  amongat  other  works,  Amarante's  ^  Shepherd  and  Flatter  Ordera^"  pp.  827-* 
835 :  and  also,  nn  Fabricius  and  the  others  here  mentioned.  E.  O.  Reichard's  **£ftsfory  qf 
Oerman  Orammar^"  Hamburg,  1747. 

I  ^*Orundregeln  der  Hoeh-DeutaehenfSprache."  f  See  above,  pp.  437,  4391 

••  The  references  in  the  ^'Hittory  of  Pedagogy^"  to  the  Ilamburg  school  ordinance  of 
1739,  will  be  found  on  being  compared  with  Sturm  and  Trotxendorf,  to  indicate  rather  an  mA- 
vance  in  the  use  of  German  than  otherwise. 

tf  The  ai^ective  "  Misnian  "  has  been  used.— ( Translated,) 

tt  Published  al  Hildburghausen  and  Meiningen,  1746.    8vo. 

H  See  this  Journal,  voU  vii.,  p,  37a 

H  He  published  ^  Thorough  and  easy  method  for  enattimg  children,  a»  teeff  in  pubHt 
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periods  of  time,  the  less  shall  we  be  satisfied  with  the  sections  and 
captions  by  means  of  which  we  sub-divide  its  current  And  still,  it 
is  not  only  true  that  the  reader  needs  some  fixed  divisions  of  time  for 
his  purposes,  but  also  that  there  exist  in  the  course  of  history,  definite 
marks  of  the  predominance  of  certain  tendencies,  although  some  indi- 
cations of  them  have  usually  appeared  in  advance  of  the  new  epoch 
itself.  These  considerations  come  upon  us  with  especial  force,  when 
we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  recognize  as  the  foremost  man  of  any 
period,  one  of  very  moderate  talents,  and  possessed  of  any  qualities 
rather  than  genius  and  originality  of  conception.  In  such  a  case  we 
do  not  see  a  creative  intellect,  evolving  new  and  influential  conceptions 
from  within  its  depths,  but  merely  a  certain  dexterity  in  -comprehend- 
ing what  it  is  that  the  age  demands,  and  in  applying  this  knowledge 
to  its  own  purposes.  Thus  is  to  be  explained  the  position  held  by 
Gottsched  in  the  history  of  German  literature.  And  his  importance 
as  a  German  grammarian  does  not  depend  upon  great  labors,  of  great 
value  in  themselves,  in  that  department,  but  is  most  closely  inter- 
woven with  all  his  literary  work.  Accordingly,  we  shall  have  no  oc- 
casion to  busy  ourselves  with  the  details  of  his  writings  on  grammar, 
although  at  the  same  time  our  purpose  will  lead  us  more  carefully  to 
consider  the  relation  between  Gottsched*s  grammar  and  his  remaining 
writings.  Without  therefore  plunging  too  deeply  into  German  lite- 
rary history,  let  us  devote  a  few  words  to  this  point. 

Johann  Christoph  Gottsched,  who  was  born,  in  1700,  at  Juditen- 
kirch,  in  East  Prussia,  appointed  professor  at  Leipzig,  in  iVtSO,  and 
died  there  in  1766,  enjoyed,  while  at  the  summit  of  his  reputation,  a 
fame  whose  splendor  has  been  surpassed  only  by  the  very  loftiest  of 
our  nation.*  If  this  seems  incredible  now,  upon  a  perusal  of  his 
w^ri tings,  perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  will  be 
found  in  the  very  subject  which  we  are  now  to  discuss.  We  have 
already  seen,  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  essay,  that  the  philological 
labors  of  the  century  preceding  Gottsched,  had  been  mainly  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  teaching  German ;  and  that 
the  current  of  these  efforts  had  grown  stronger  and  stronger  up  to 
the  period  of  Gottsched^s  appearance.  During  the  same  period,  the 
feeling  also  grew  up  that  German  literature,  in  order  to  gain  an  in- 
troduction into  the  higher  circles  of  society,  must  adopt  its  garb 
more  to  the  taste  prevailing  there  than  had  been  the  case  with  most 
of  the  German  authors  of  preceding  centuries.     But  this  prevailing 

*  See  DanzePs  *'Gottwhed  and  Am  times  {OoUtched  und  seine  Zei'O"  Leipxif,  1818.  Em- 
trscu  from  this,  de^riplive  of  Gott8ched*ii  fame  in  the  period  of  his  renown— certainly  • 
short  one— Are  in  the  **Munieh  Literary  Gazette  (MHncMner  Oelehrten  Anzeigery  1848^ 
No  211. 
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taste  was  no  other  than  the  French  taste  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  Now,  any  one  who  should 
succeed  in  gratifying  both  these  demands,  for  improvements  in  Ger- 
man grammar,  and  for  a  French  character  in  it,  must  necessarily  ac- 
quire with  remarkable  speed  a  great  reputation,  both  in  the  schools, 
which  were  so  deeply  interested  in  studying  German,  and  with  the 
**  educated  classes/^  who  would  find  their  desired  French  taste  ex- 
hibited in  German  compositions ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
confessed  that  neither  tlie  one  nor  the  other  of  these  tasks  required  a 
remarkably  Ligh  grade  of  talent.  All  that  was  needed  was,  like 
Gottsched,  to  lay  hold  of  the  undertaking  with  confidence  and  deter- 
mination, to  follow  it  up  with  ceaseless  activity  and  a  zeal  not  to  be 
mistaken  and  indeed  really  praiseworthy,  and  to  secure  the  advantages 
already  gained,  and  a  constant  succession  of  new  ones  by  the  medium 
of  newspapers,  philological  societies,  the  protection  of  persons  of 
eminence,  and  other  means. 

Within  this  system  of  various  effort,  the  grammars  of  Gottsched 
assume  their  proper  importance.  In  1748  appeared  at  Leipzig  one 
of  them,  viz.,  *^  Outline  of  a  German  grammar y  oh  the  models  of  the 
best  writers  of  the  present  and  last  centuries^  by  Johann  Christoph 
Gottschedy*  This  book  reached  a  second  edition  in  the  very  next 
year;  and  a  sixth  in  1776.  Subsequently,  in  1753,  Gottsched  pub- 
lished, for  the  special  use  of  youth,  an  abridged  outline.  If  we  ex- 
cept the  dictatorial  rules  which  Gottsched  is  constantly  laying  down, 
we  find  much  to  praise  in  his  grammar.  He  shows  himself  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  authorities  on  our  language,!  refei-s  with  apprecia- 
tion to  his  predecessors,^  and  speaks  with  more  judgment  than  many 
would  expect,  of  the  limits  of  the  department  of  the  grammarian.§ 
His  treatment  of  grammatical  subjects  does  not  contain  much  that  is 
new.  It  is  very  characteristic  that  he  terms  the  strong  verbs,  which 
Schottelius  had  named  '^  unconformable "  or  **  anomalous,"  in  plain 
terms  "irregular  verbs."  But  he  makes  up  for  this  oversight,  by 
saying,  "Hence  it  is  clear,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  apparent 
irregularities  of  this  inflection,  still  there  is  therein  a  certain  order, 
regulated  by  rules."]]  Respecting  the  High  German  written  language, 
Gottsched  differs  materially  from  the  best  of  his  predecessors ;  indeed, 
here  is  the  rock  upon  which  his  poetical  and  grammatical  dictatorship 
was  wrecked.     He  can  not  maintain,  in  the  face  of  such  clear  evidence, 

♦  ^^(Srundlegung  einer  DeuUchen  Spraehkuntt^  nach  der  Muttem  der  bettcn  SckrifttuUtr 
de*  Torigen  undjetxigen  J<ihrhunderU  aJbgtftutt  tmnJohann  Christoph  Gotttcheden." 

t  Compare  for  example,  pp.  9, 19, 566,  et  teq.    I  qaote  from  the  4lh  edtXieipsig,  1757 ;  thouftL 
I  five  ttM  tH]e  from  the  l«t  ed.,  of  1748. 

I  Preface,  fo.  6.  •  P.  6, 10.  I  P.  33U 
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that  "  the  vulgar  "  used  the  most  correct  forms  of  expression,  even  in 
the  Saxon  cities  ;*  but  he  still  maintains  with  the  most  triumphant 
certainty  of  being  right  that  at  Meissen  and  its  vicinity  is  spoken  the 
best  High  German  ;t  and  that  we  "in  Germany  must  without  doubt 
conjoin  to  the  very  agreeable  oral  dialect  of  Dresden,  the  capital  of 
electoral  Saxony,  and  of  the  court,  those  grammatical  rules  and 
critical  observations  which  were  made  at  Leipzig  many  years  ago, 
and  have  been  applied  to  the  written  language."^  Gottsched,  like 
most  others,  thinks  his  own  age  better  than  those  preceding  it  **The 
period  of  the  government  of  our  most  illustrious  prince,  Augustus  IL, 
of  Saxony,"  he  8ay8,§  "  well  deserves  to  be  called  the  golden  age  of 
our  language."!  It  was  Gottsched's  misfortune  to  have  made  this 
complacent  statement  just  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  which  was 
soon  to  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

But  all  this  will  not  so  definitely  distinguish  Gottsched  from  his 
predecessors,  as  to  account  for  the  reputation  which  he  gained.  The 
reason  is  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  the  manner  in  which  Gottsched 
connected  his  grammar  with  literature.  Tlius  it  is  well  worth 
noticing,  that  the  very  title  to  his  German  grammar  says,  "On  the 
models  of  the  best  writers  of  the  present  and  last  centuries" — that  is, 
not  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  but  only  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth.  Thus,  the  long  series  of  grammarians 
who  followed  each  other  in  the  footsteps  of  Luther,  ends  with  Gott- 
sched ;  and  in  the  place  which  he  occupied  with  them,  appears  Opitz. 
The  ancient  rugged  forms  of  the  writers  before  Opitz,  according  to 
Gottsched,  may  indeed  possess  more  strength  ;  "  but  fall  far  below  the 
present  style  of  writing  in  agreeableness  and  euphony."^  "The 
multitude  of  good  writings  published  since  the  time  of  Opitz,  and 
with  which  the  eighteenth  century  especially  has  enriched  almost 
every  one  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  gives  to  our  own  times  an  unde- 
niable privilege  to  prefer  its  own  methods  of  syntax  to  the  ancient 
German  ones."**  Into  the  direction  indicated  by  Opitz,  therefore, 
and  into  the  French  taste,  Gottsched  now  desired  to  change  the  whole 
literature  and  literary  opinions  of  Germany.  The  enterprise  was  of 
•course  doomed  to  shipwreck  upon  the  opposition  of  those  great  Ger- 
man minds,  of  whose  near  approach  Gottsched  had  no  suspicion. 

•  Pp.  3.  404.  t  Pp.  87, 69.  X  P.  403. 

S  That  is,  the  period  from  1694  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  for  it  was  at  thii 
latter  time  that  tbeae  wordi  were  written. 

I  P.  19.  «  P.  18. 

**  P.  401 ;  and  compare  p.  575.  Gottached*s  praise  of  Luther  in  another  place  is  of  course 
not  inconsistent  with  these  views.  On  the  close  connection  between  Gottsched  and  Opitz, 
seethe  excellent  obserrations  of  Genrinus,  **JButoiyqf  German  Poetry,**  vol.  3,(1836),  p. 
.199 ;  and  vol.  4,  C1840),  p.  50. 
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But  it  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  literature ;  and  its  conjunc- 
tion of  literature  and  grammar  had  a  very  distinct  influence  upon  the 
upper  grades  of  schools.  The  scope  of  grammatical  instruction  in 
these  was  no  longer  confined  merely  to  spelling  correctly  and  the  use 
of  the  native  German  language  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  practical 
life,  but  special  attention  was  now  paid  to  good  taste,  to  literary 
criticism,  and  frequently  even  to  actual  composition  in  prose  and 

verse,* 

Adelung, 

The  inheritor  of  Gottsched's  fame  in  the  field  of  German  grammar 
was  Johann  Christoph  Adeluug ;  who  was  bom,  in  1 724,  at  8pante« 
kow,  near  Anklam  in  Pomerani,  studied  at  Halle,  became  professor  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Erfurt  in  1759,  and  taught  privately  at  Leipzig 
from  1763  to  1787,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  librarian  at  Dres- 
den. He  died  in  1806.f  Adelung  devoted  the  iron  industry  of  a 
long  life  to  the  task  of  laboring  upon  the  grammar  and  lexicology  of 
German.  A  complete  list  of  the  titles  of  bis  works  on  this  subject 
would  fill  several  pages.  I  will  name  the  most  important  of  them. 
The  *^  Grammatical  and  critical  dictionary  of  the  High  German 
language^^X  appeared  first,  in  1774-86;  and  the  second  edition  in 
1793 — 1801.  The  ^German  grammar  for  «cAoo/«,''§  fi^t  appeared 
in  1781,  and  its  sixth  edition  in  1816.  The  ^^  Complete  system  of  the 
German  /an^tia^e,"|  came  out  in  1782,  in  two  large  volumes.  Lastly, 
the  book  ^On  German  style^^^  was  published  in  1785,  and  a  fourth 
edition  in  1800.  Adelung  was  in  most  of  his  writings  a  follower  of 
Gottsched.  Whatever  can  be  said  in  Gottsched's  praise,  is  applica- 
ble to  Adelung  in  a  still  higher  degree.  As  with  Gottsched,  so  with 
Adelung,  clearness  and  correctness  are  the  qualities  most  sought  for. 
Like  Gottsched,  Adelung  lays  great  stress  on  taste ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  all  these  particulars  he  surpasses  his  predecessor. 

*  At  a  more  modern  period,  the  late  lamented  Danzel  endeavored  to  urge  again  the  per* 
Dianently  valuable  part  of  Gottached'i  views.  But  although  hit  book  contain!  much  that  la 
valuable,  the  reader  muat  be  on  hla  guard  agaUiit  ita  extrame  Idea*.  Bee  the  Monich  ^LU9- 
rary  Advertiser  (Gelehrten  Anxeiger)^*'  1818,  No.  SIO,  211.  I  believe  that  the  introductory 
words  of  this  section  of  my  own  work  will  secure  me  against  such  an  error.  Gottsched  had 
of  course  predecesaurs  even  in  his  characteristic  opinions.  As  early  as  in  the  philolofkal 
societies  of  rhe  seventeenth  century,  grammar  and  literary  labor  were  united.  We  may  even 
detect  still  earlier,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Clajus  and  Oelinger,  references  to  literature. 
Still,  it  is  needless  h^re  to  prove  at  length  that  all  this  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  style  of 
literary  criticism  which  Gottsched  learned  from  Horace  and  th&  French..  The  labors  of  Mor< 
hof,  BSdiker,  and  others,  form  a  transition  to  Gottsched. 

t  JUrdens,  "^Lexicon  of  German  poet§  and  protemen  (Lesikon  deut9eher  Diekter  und 
Protaitten)."    I.  p.  13;  v.  p.  700. 

t  •*  Grammatioeh-krituche  Ifitrtertwh  der  Hoehdeuttchen  Mundart.** 

§  ''Deuttche  SprachUhre fiir  Sehuien." 

I  *'  Umttandliche  LehrgebUude  der  Deuttcken  Spraekt," 

1  "Cre6er  dtm  deuttehen  StyL" 
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And  moreover,  Adelung,  as  Gottsched  had  done,  devoted  much  labor 
to  the  investigation  of  the  old  German  literature  and  language. 
And  they  both  agree  further  in  this ;  that  there  is  visible  throughout 
all  their  works,  a  consciousness  either  expressed  or  implied,  of  the  re- 
markable importance  and  ability  of  their  achievements.  If  either  of 
them  goes  beyond  the  other  in  this  particular  of  a  low  estimate  of 
previous  periods  and  labors,  it  is  Adelung.  There  is  one  important 
point  upon  which  Gottsched  and  Adelung  apparently  differ;  but  even 
here,  Adelung  has  in  fact  only  completed  what  Gottsched  had  begun. 
This  point  is  the  question,  What  is  the  High  German  language  ? 
Adelung  himself  laid  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Gottsched  had 
asserted  the  High  German  to  be  the  result  of  the  labors  of  authors, 
while  he  himself  had  earnestly  combatted  this  opinion.*  But  al- 
though Adelung  was  more  definite  than  Gottsched  in  asserting  that 
language  was  not  a  production  of  authors,  and  least  of  all  of  gram- 
marians, still  expressions  to  the  same  effect  are  not  wanting  in  the 
latter.  And  both  agree  in  claiming  that  the  Misnian  dialect  is  the 
proper,  authoritative,  classical  High  German.  Not,  that  is,  the  speech 
of  the  lower  classes ;  Gottsched  had  perceived  this : — but  that  of 
"the  upper  classes  of  Upper  Saxony."f  This  doctrine  of  course 
brought  him  into  a  violent  opposition  to  the  whole  German  literature 
of  the  new  period,  which  was  now  receiving  reinforcements  from  all 
parts  of  Germany.  And  Adelung  misapprehended  the  character  of 
the  times  no  less,  when  he  not  only,  like  others  of  the  grammatical 
school,  looked  with  cautious  wonder  upon  the  great  creations  of 
Klopstock,  Lessing,  and  Goethe,  but  asserted,  completely  possessed  by 
his  delusion,  that  "  in  respect  to  excellence  of  style,  the  second  quar- 
ter of  this  centuryl  was  preeminently  distinguished ;  a  period  during 
which  appeared  in  Saxony  those  good  writers  who  quickly  became 
models  for  all  Germany ."§ 

There  is  another  important  point  respecting  which  Gottsched  and 
Adelung  are  strikingly  alike.  This  was,  the  effort  which  they  both 
made  to  give  greater  clearness  and  logical  consistency  to  German 
grammar,  by  connecting  it  with  certain  general  philosophical  views, 
which  views  themselves,  as  held  by  the  two  men,  were  closely  related. 

*  8«e  Adelung,  against  Voss;  in  the  department  of  newa,  in  the  ^^New  Leipzig  OomUU  ^ 
Literature  {.Neue*  Leipxiger  LUeraturxeitung)^"  March  31, 1804. 

t  Adelung,  *'  On  German  Style/*  ed.  I7S&,  i.,  58,  59,  and  in  innumerable  other  placet.  See 
eifpeciallj  the  prerace  of  the  '*  Complete  System/'  p.  Iviii.  The  most  Tioient  of  the  attacks 
upon  this  vi(  w  of  Adelung,  was  that  by  Joh.  Heinr.  Vun.  in  the  *^Jena  OhiverwU  Oasettt  tf 
Literature  {Jena  Allgem.  Literatur-2Seitung)t**  for  January  and  February,  1801. 

X  Viz.,  from  1725  to  1760. 

$  "  On  German  Style,'*  ed.  1785.  i.  23.  And  compare  $  19,  aubaequently ;  where  Adelung 
measures  out  to  his  cotemporories, but  grtimblingly,  some  little  praise. 
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Gottsched  was  a  thorough  adherent  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy,  while 
Adelung  rejected  all  philosophical  ''sectarianism,"  declaring  in  favor 
of  the  eclecticism  which  ^  preceded  the  prevalence  of  Kant's  system." 
He  says  however,  in  1786,  ''Thus,  in  recent  times,  almost  every 
philosopher  of  acuteness  and  intellect  has  his  own  eclectic  system ;  of 
which  the  Leibnitz- Wolfian  hypothesis  is  more  or  less  the  basis.*^* 

This  style  of  philosophy  is  closely  connected  with  one  of  the  most 
prominent  traits  of  Adelung's  writings,  viz.,  their  clear  and  intelligi- 
ble character.  Lucidity  and  industry  were  his  most  valuable  traits, 
and  I  designedly  make  this  additional  reference  to  them,  for  it  was  to 
them  that  his  works  owe  their  great  influence  upon  the  schools  of 
the  period.  But  a  search  after  the  higher  excellences  of  literary 
composition,  depth  of  thought  and  demonstrative  correctness  of 
fundamental  view,  would  encounter  in  Adelung  only  the  most  dis- 
couraging shallowness.  His  modest  and  incontestably  truth-loving 
nature  told  him  that  language  was  neither  the  work  of  learned  men, 
nor  was  its  original  creation  a  proof  of  mental  culture.f  But  instead 
of  tracing  the  course  of  this  great  work  of  nature  with  that  reverence 
which  is  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  truth,  Adelung  knew  no  bet- 
ter than  to  utter  constant  complaints  against  the  original  coarseness 
of  the  languages.  These  charges  he  did  not  restrict  to  the  limited 
department  of  mere  ideas,  but  extended  them  to  grammatical  princi- 
ples, and  to  tlie  sounds  and  the  euphony  of  the  language.  Here,  he 
received  no  aid  from  the  monuments  of  ancient  German  literature ; 
and  no  warnings  from  his  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  and  its 
Homer.  '*  Coarse,  uncouth,  vulgar,"  are  the  terms  which  at  every 
third  word  he  applies  to  the  language  of  those  people  who  have  not 
made  that  surprising  progress  in  trade  or  science  which  distinguished 
his  much  praised  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  All 
Adelung's  works  show  how  profound  an  influence  such  errors  may  ex- 
ert on  opinions  relating  to  subsequent  periods.  No  one  acquainted 
with  Adelung*s  works  will  need  any  especial  proofs  of  these  statements. 
I  will  however  cite  a  few  of  the  innumerable  passages  in  point  from 
Adelung^s  writings,  for  the  information  of  those  less  familiar  with 
them.  Li  speaking  of  the  language  of  the  Germans  during  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era,  Adelung  says,  "A  people  so  uncultivated 
could  have  but  few  ideas,  and  those  mostly  material ;  and  their  lan- 
guage must  therefore  be  extremely  poor.  Their  vocal  organs  were 
coarse  and  uncouth ;   and  could  therefore  express  the  few  ideas  they 

*  ^HittoryqfphilMopkyforamatmrt  (Getchiehu  der phitoaophie  /ttr  Liebhaber).*^  Leipxig^ 
1786,  vol.  ii.,  p.  425. 
t  "  Complete  Syitein,**  I.,  7;  "On  German  Sryle,"  i.,  5.  .     , 
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had,  only  by  rough  and  uncouth  sounds."*  But  would  he  not  draw 
an  opposite  conclusion  from  the  Qothic  language,  which  had  then 
been  well-known  for  a  long  time  ?  This  is  what  he  observes  on  this 
head,  a  few  pages  further :  "  As  the  Gothic  language  was  thenf  very 
rough  and  uncouth,  and  destitute  both  of  terms  for  abstract  concep- 
tions, and  of  sufficient  flexibility  in  combining  words  and  sentences," 
dbc.|  Of  the  poets  of  the  Ilohenstaufen,  Adelung  says,  **  They  were 
entirely  destitute  of  invention,  wit,  enthusiasm,  in  short  of  poetical 
geniu8.^§  Nor  does  Luther,  whom  he  finds  other  reasons  for  praising, 
escape  without  severe  reproof  from  this  strict  judge.  He  did,  it  is 
true,  take  great  pains  in  polishing ;  and  approached  as  nearly  as  his 
opportunities  admitted,  to  the  strictly  Misnian  dialect  But  if  he 
had  only  enjoyed  more  leisure  for  the  purpose,  ^  he  would  have  made 
further  progress,  both  in  orthography  and  in  grammatical  correctness. 
For  he  is  not  always  consistent  in  the  former ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  very  many  faults  and  incorrectnesses  have  escaped  his  observa- 
tion, even  in  the  German  Bible ;  which  must  therefore  be  considered 
any  thing  rather  than  a  classic.*^] 

OHAPTSB    IT. — THK  BROTHXB8  QRIMM. 

A  more  complete  contradiction  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  than  that 
between  the  labors  of  the  brothers  Grimm  and  the  views  of  Adelung. 
As  the  latter  adopted  as  a  basis  for  his  grammatical  labors  the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  viz.,  the  years  1725-50,  so  the 
writings  of  the  brothers  Grimm  maybe  considered  as  holding  a  simi- 
lar relation  to  that  outburst  of  real  poetry  which  was  inaugurated  by 
Goethe  and  his  friends  in  1760-70.  The  Grimms  did  not,  it  is  true, 
endeavor  to  establish  the  literature  of  that  period  as  an  infallible 
standard  of  language,  as  Adelung  did  those  of  1725-50;  but  there 
is  a  relation  between  their  principles  and  those  which  prevailed  in  tho 
literature  spoken  of,  which  justifies  the  parallel. 

Jacob  Grimm  was  born  at  Hanau,  in  1785;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1802,  entered  the  university  of  Marburg,  and  studied  law  under 
Savigny,  the  importance  of  whose  influence  upon  Grimm's  studies  is 
mentioned  in  the  graceful  dedication  of  his  Grammar  to  Savigny.  In 
1804,  Jacob's  younger  brother  Wilhelm,  born  at  Hanau  in  1786, 
also  came  to  Marburg,  also  to  study  jurisprudence  under  Savigny. 
The  brothers  pursued  their  professional  studies  with  pleasure  and  zeal, 

*  ''  Complete  Syftem,"  i.,  18.  t  Viz.,  in  the  time  of  Ulfilu. 

:  "  Complete  System,"  1.,  23.  There  it  no  diffieultj  in  recogniziof  the  truth  contained  in 
the«e  expressions ;  hut  the  unintellif ent  nature  of  their  Tiewa,  as  taken  in  eooneetion  with 
other  expressions  by  Adelung,  is  none  the  less. 

$Ib.,  i.,54.  in>.,i.,6ft. 
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but  even  at  this  early  period  found  themselves  attracted  toward  the 
task  of  their  lives,  the  investigation  of  the  German  language  and  an- 
tiquities. After  completing  their  studies  at  the  university,  the 
brothers  resided  in  Cassel,  most  of  the  time  together ;  their  union 
being  however  interrupted  by  the  important  affairs  which  took  Jacob 
Grimm  to  Vienna  and  Paris,  during  the  years  1814-16-16.-  Since, 
however,  Jacob  was  appointed  second  librarian  of  the  library  at  Cas- 
sel, where  Wilhelm  had  already  become  secretary  to  the  library  in 
1814,  they  have  resided  together  almost  uninterruptedly.  In  1820, 
an  honorable  appointment  brought  them  to  Gottingen,  where,  how- 
ever, they  were  deprived  of  their  places  eight  years  afterwards,  for 
adhering  to  the  constitution  to  which  they  had  taken  an  oath.  In 
1841,  the  king  of  Prussia  invited  them  to  Berlin. 

I  shall  not  here  enumerate  all  the  works  of  the  brothers  Grimm. 
These  have  partly  been  produced  by  them  both  together,  and  partly 
by  one  of  them  individually.  By  both,  are  the  ^^ Children* 8  and 
Home  Stories,^'  the  ^^  German  Le^ends,^  and  the  *^ German  Dictionary;^ 
by  Jacob  alone,  the  ^'German  Grammar ^^  ^ Legal  AntiquitieB^^ 
^^ Mythology ^^'^  and  ^^ History  of  the  German  Language'^'*  and  by 
Wilhelm  alone,  the  ^^Ancient  Danish  Heroic  Ballads^^  and  the 
''^German  Heroic  Legends*''^ 

A  full  description  of  what  the  brothers  Grimm  have  done  and  at- 
tempted, would  carry  us  into  very  various  departments  of  knowledge, 
and  which  we  can  not  discuss  in  this  place  without  quite  losing  sight 
of  our  immediate  theme.  And  yet,  there  is  no  one  in  whose  works 
it  is  less  possible  to  wholly  separate  any  one  phase  of  occupation  from 
the  others.  My  simplest  mode  of  stating  the  necessary  descHption, 
and  one  which  I  believe  will  satisfy  many  of  my  readers,  is  to  say, 
that  the  brothers  Grimm  belong  to  the  historical  school,  in  opposition 
to  Ferdinand  Becker,  who  is  of  the  philosophical  school.  But  though 
this  distinction  is  correct  enough,  still  it  does  not  give  much  informa- 
tion ;  for  it  does  not  decide  the  question  what  is  meant  by  the  two 
terms,  historical  and  philosophical ;  terms  with '  which  an  endless 
number  of  misconceptions  have  been  connected.  It  is  possible  that  I 
may  more  nearly  obtain  the  desired  result  by  citing  from  the  brothers 
Grimm  themselves,  some  of  the  most  definite  of  the  statements 
which  they  have  given  of  their  views  and  methods  of  investigating. 

The  leading  traits  in  the  character  of  the  brothers  Grimm  are  rev- 
erence for  history,  keen  poetic  sensibilities,  and  a  warm  love  for  all 
that  is  German  and  patriotic.  This  respect  for  history,  which  charac- 
terizes all  the  productions  of  the  brothers,  is  thus  expressed  in  Jacob 
Grimm's  dedication  of  his  greatest  work  to  Savigny  ;  **I  am  already 
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certain  that  jou  will  do  justice  to  my  attempt  to  commence  an  in- 
vestigation of  onr  German  antiquity  from  this  direction,  and  will  ap- 
prove of  my  idea  of  proving  that  grammar  also  establishes  the  in- 
violableness  and  necessity  of  history."*  *  A  feeling  for  poetry  is  almost 
more  characteristic  of  the  brothers  Grimm,  id  distinction  from  Gott- 
Bched,  Adelung,  and  their  school,  even  than  these  views  respecting 
histor)'.  Instead  of  like  them,  everywhere  deifying  conventionalities, 
and  regarding  every  thing  that  is  good  in  language  and  poetry  as 
only  an  evidence  of  refined  culture,  the  Grimms  are  constantly  dis- 
posed to  favor  what  is  original,  natural,  and  the  immediate  result  of 
native  mental  action.  These  tendencies  of  course  implied  the  direct 
opposite  of  Adelung's  unintelligent  opinions  on  German  antiquity 
and  the  ancient  German  poetry.  This  should  not  however  be  taken 
to  signify  that  the  Grimms  had  that  mistaken  kind  of  patriotism 
which  over-estimated  every  thing  that  is  modern  and  German,  or  un- 
derrated the  excellence  of  the  classical  productions  of  antiquity. 
They  have  expressed  views  precisely  the  opposite  of  these  in  many 
places  and  in  the  clearest  manner.  Jacob  Grimm,  in  the  dedication 
already  quoted,  has  most  gracefully  expressed  his  sense  of  the  value 
of  native  compositions.  **  Real  poetry,**  he  says,  **  is  like  a  man  who 
finds  a  thousand  sources  of  pleasure  in  seeing  leaves  and  grass  grow, 
and  the  sun  rise  and  set ;  false,  like  one  who  travels  in  foreign  lands, 
and  fancies  that  he  is  improving  himself  on  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land, or  under  the  sky,  or  on  the  sea  of  Italy ;  but  although  he  is 
there,  his  pleasure  is  probably  far  from  being  as  great  as  that  of  him 
who  remains  at  home,  and  watches  the  apple  trees  blossom  every 
year  in  his  garden,  and  the  finches  pecking  at  them."f  The  Grimms 
have  preserved  a  true  appreciation  of  history,  and  for  all  natural 
developments  from  real  life,  instead  of  the  foolish  contempt  which 
superficial  men  have  displayed  toward  the  institutions  and  manners 
of  ancient  times.  They  have  contributed  more  than  any  one  else 
toward  a  just  and  afifectionate  estimate  of  the  Middle  Ages;  al- 
though they  have  quite  preserved  themselves  from  the  absurdity  of 
undertaking  to  transplant  those  ages  bodily  into  our  own  times. 
Wilhelra  Grimm  observes  with  much  justice  on  this  point  in  his  brief 
account  of  his  life,  "Only  the  narrowest  mind  could  undertake  to  in- 
vestigate mediaeval  history  with  the  intention  of  transplanting  it  into 
the  present ;  but  it  would  indicate  equal  folly  of  an  opposite  kind,  to 

*  Grammar  i.,  p.  4. 

t  Grammar  i..  p.  7.  1  b«lieve  I  have  not  injured  the  meaning  of  the  quotation  b^  giving 
onlj  ita  positive  part,  and  omitting  the  polemic  reference  to  Ariosto.  The  relations  between 
nature  and  cultivation  will  be  diacusaed,  so  far  as  they  belong  to  instruction  in  language,  in 
IP7  second  bool(, 
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endeavor  to  ignore  the  influence  which  the  middle  ages  must  exert 
upon  our  comprehension  and  proper  treatment  of  the  present."* 

As  a  grammarian,  Jacob  Grimm  is  exactly  opposed  to  Gottsched, 
Adelung  and  their  school,  bj  not  undertaking  to  lay  down  laws  for 
the  use  of  the  German  language.  His  labors  are  directed  to  the 
object  of  investigating  laws  already  established.  The  remarkable 
discoveries  to  which  this  method  has  led,  are  well  known.  Grimm's 
pioneers  in  his  labors  must  not  therefore  be  taken  to  be  the  gram- 
marians of  whom  I  have  given  some  account,  and  whose  excellence 
lies  in  quite  another  field.  The  materials  for  his  investigations  were 
found  to  some  extent,  though  not  great,  prepared,  in  the  works  of  those 
who  had  before  hirp  pursued  the  study  of  the  existing  monuments  of 
the  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  ancient  Scandinavian  and  German  lan- 
guages. The  history  of  these  studies,  which  belongs  to  Iceland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Norway,  and  England,  as  well  as  Germany,  is  of 
course  often  connected  with  that  of  the  series  of  grammarians  of 
which  I  am  treating.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  also  constitutes 
a  separate  department  of  learning,  not  properly  to  be  introduced  in  a 
liistor}'  of  instruction  in  German.  Grimm  has  at  all  times  acknowl- 
edged whatever  was  valuable  in  the  works  of  his  philological  prede- 
cessors ;  but  as  to  the  relations  between  him  and  the  average  of 
German  grammarians,  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  preface  to  his 
grammarf : — 

"From  the  first  grammatical  treatment  of  the  German  language  down 
to  Adelung,  a  good  number  of  books  were  written  on  the  subject; 
from  Adelung  to  the  present  time,  a  still  greater  number.  But  as  I 
do  not  desire  to  be  ranked  with  these,  but  on  the  contrary  to  be  quite 
separated  from  them,  I  must  at  the  outset  declare  why  1  consider  ob- 
jectionable, and  even  foolish,  the  usual  methods  and  ideals  of  the 
theories  of  German,  especially  those  put  forth  and  received  during 
the  last  half  century.  It  has  gradually  become  the  practice  to  make 
these  books  manuals  of  instruction  in  all  the  schools;  and  to  recom- 
mend them  even  to  adults,  for  the  culture  and  development  of  their 
powers  of  language :  an  excessively  pedantical  proceeding,  and  one 
which  it  would  require  great  exertions  even  to  make  intelligible  to  a 
Greek  or  a  Roman,  could  he  now  be  raised  from  the  dead.  Most  of 
our  cotemporary  nations  have  been  wiser  than  we,  in  that  they  have 
not  so  seriously  set  about  making  their  own  language  a  subject  of  in- 

*  Wilhelm  Grimm't  autobiof raphj ;  in  the  ^^Btginning  of  a  History  of  the  Uteratit  aaft> 
thort  and  artists  of  Hesse,  /rom  1806  to  1830,  {QruntUage  zu  einer  Hessischeri  Gdehrten^ 
SehriftsteUer,  und  Kunstler-Geschiehte  vom  Jahr,  1806,  bis  turn  Jahr^  1830),"  by  K  W.  Ju«i. 
Marburg,  1831.    P.  173. 

t  Grammar  i.,  pp.  9, 11. 
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structioD  at  school.  A  doee  investigation  will  quickly  reveal  the 
hidden  harm  which  such  instruction,  like  all  that  is  superfluous,  brings 
with  it  Mj  own  belief  is,  that  it  obstructs  the  free  development  of 
the  organs  of  speech  in  children,  and  violates  a  most  valuable  pro- 
vision of  nature,  that  our  speech  shall  come  to  us  with  the  mother's 
milk,  and  be  developed  to  its  maturity  within  the  precincts  of  home. 
Language,  like  every  thing  derived  from  nature  or  habit,  is  an  un- 
known, inscrutable  mystery,  planting  itself  at  first  within  the  young, 
and  adapting  the  organs  of  speech  to  the  peculiar  hard  or  sofl  tones, 
inflections,  modulations,  of  the  people.  Tliis  habitual  adaptation 
produces  that  ineradicable  sense  of  longing  which  every  man  feels 
when  in  a  foreign  land,  the  sounds  of  his  own  tongue  fall  upon  his 
ear;  and  it  also  accounts  for  the  impossibility  of  learning  a  foreign 
language ;  that  is^  of  learning  it  completely  and  intimately.  Now, 
who  can  believe  that  a  development  rooted  so  deeply,  and  regulated 
by  a  law  of  nature  so  wisely  economical,  can  be  modified  or  promoted 
by  the  perverted,  stupid  and  misconceived  rules  of  grammar-masters; 
and  who  does  not  feel  a  sympathy  for  unchildlike  children  and  youth, 
who  speak  a  pure  and  polished  language  perhaps,  but  who  when 
grown  up  can  feel  no  home  sickness  for  their  youth  ?  Ask  a  genuine 
poet,  whose  principles  respecting  the  material,  spirit  and  rules  of 
language  would  certainly  differ  far  from  those  manufactured  by  gram- 
marians and  dictionary* makers,  what  he  ever  learned  out  of  Adelung; 
and  whether  be  is  a  follower  of  him  ?  Six  hundred  years  ago,  every 
common  peasant  knew — that  is,  was  daily  practicing — perfections  and 
elegancies  in  German,  of  which  our  best  teachers  in  language  now-a- 
days  do  not  even  dream.  In  the  poems  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach, 
or  of  Hartmann  von  Aue,  who  had  never  heard  of  declension  and 
conjugation,  and  perhaps  could  not  even  read  or  write,  distinctions 
of  substantives  and  verbs  are  observed  with  a  purity  and  accuracy  of 
inflection  and  location,  which  we  must  now  discover  gradually  by  the 
methods  of  learned  investigation,  but  can  not  now  return  to;  for  the 
language  goes  on  in  its  unalterable  course.  Even  if  I  shall  fail  to 
describe  with  sufficient  truth  the  earlier  peculiarities  and  fortunes  of 
our  German  language,  out  of  such  of  its  early  monuments  as  survive, 
still  1  am  confident  that  even  a  more  imperfect  representation  of  what 
I  have  had  in  mind,  would  possess  power  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
entire  incompetency  of  all  the  grammatical  rules  which  have  thus  far 
been  so  painfully  elaborated,  even  in  those  simplest  outlines  upon 
which  all  the  rest  must  depend.  And  if  these  theories  of  language 
are  thus  shown  to  be  themselves  all  deception  and  error,  then  there 
will  at  once  be  furnished  evidence  enough  of  the  fruits  which  they 
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must  produce  in  our  schools;  and  of  their  necessary  tendency  to 
destroy  rather  than  to  develop,  the  germs  of  th%.  natural  faculties  of 
language.  And  it  is  an  observation  both  undeniable  and  of  import- 
ance here,  that  girls  and  women  who  have  been  least  tormented  in 
the  schools,  speak  with  more  correctness,  arrange  their  words  more 
elegantly,  and  select  them  more  naturally ;  because  they  follow  more 
obediently  the  requirements  of  the  nature  within  them.  '  And  the 
style  of  their  language  will  keep  pace  in  developmeut  and  polish, 
with  their  mental  progress,  of  its  own  accord,  and  of  necessity.  £very 
German  who  understands  his  own  language  in  a  plain,  correct,  com- 
mon-sense manner — that  is  to  say,  without  having  been  taught  it  by 
rules,  is  entitled  to  call  himself,  to  use  the  striking  expression  of  a 
French  writer,  an  independent  living  grammar ;  and  boldly  to  ignore 
all  the  rules  of  the  gram  mar- masters.'* 

^^If  as  these  views  imply  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  grammar  of 
the  native  language  adapted  for  use  at  school  and  at  home,  no  such 
thing  as  a  dry  outline  of  those  simplest  and  for  that  very  reason  most 
wonderful  elements  of  language,  of  which  each  has  lived  for  an  im« 
measurable  period  before  arriving  at  its  present  shape ; — it  follows 
that  the  study  of  grammar  can  be  nothing  except  a  strictly  scientific 
one ;  and  either  philosophical,  critical,  or  historical,  according  to  the 
method  in  which  it  is  pursued.'^* 

*  To  avoid  misuDderatanding,  I  add  here  that  I  do  not  undertake  to  give  a  history  of  th« 
study  of  the  ancient  Oennao.  Such  a  one  would  of  course  in  this  place  most  naturally  di** 
cuas  the  pupUa  and  cotemporariea  of  the  Grimina. 


PHYSICAL   EDUCATION. 


As  Physical  Trainmg — its  principles  and  methods — is  at  this  time  receiving 
more  than  ordinary  attention  from  teachers  and  the  public  generally,  in  connec- 
tion with  plans  of  military  education,  we  shall  bring  together  earlier  than  we 
had  intended,  the  suggestions  of  eminent  writers,  with  accounts  of  systema- 
tized exercises,  including  juvenile  and  popular  pastimes,  in  different  countries, 
bearing  on  the  subject 

There  is  much  of  the  highest  educational  value  in  the  military  element  in 
achools,  including  in  that  term  all  that  is  peculiar  in  studies,  drill  and  disci- 
pline, designed  to  train  officers  and  soldiers  for  the  exigences  of  war,  or  to  culti- 
vate a  military  spirit  and  preparation  among  the  people.  But  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  number  of  juvenile  military  schools,  any  organization  of  cadet-corps, 
however  extensive,  any  amount  of  drill  or  target-shooting,  valuable  as  all  these 
are  for  general  or  specific  purposes,  will  cover  the  whole  field  of  physical  cul- 
ture, which  must  begin  far  back  in  the  home,  with  parents  and  nurses,  and  ex- 
tend out  into  the  daily  life  of  every  man,  woman  and  child.  Neither  will  these 
school?,  and  appliances,  and  practices  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  severe 
Bcientific  study  and  special  training  which  the  experience  of  every  European 
government  has  found  necessary,  in  the  present  condition  of  human  affairs,  for 
the  preparation  of  officers  both  for  the  army  or  the  navy. 

We  hope  to  see  military  drill  and  discipline,  as  well  as  systematic  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  worked  into  many  of  our  schools,  both  public  and  private,  under 
proper  regulations,  and  well-qualified  instructors,  but  not  to  supersede  old-fesh- 
ioned  games  and  sports,  or  to  diminish  the  amount  of  hard  study.  Under 
proper  conditions  of  safety,  play — free  and  varied  as  nature  prompts,  and  all 
young  animals  delight  in,  afibrds  the  best  exercise  for  little  children  and  young 
acholars ;  and  study,  work,  and  sports,  judiciously  alternated,  constitute  our  course 
of  gymnastics  for  consolidating  the  oonsiitution  of  youth  and  fore-ordaining  a 
manhood  of  prolonged  strength  and  usefulness.  Let  us  have  good  teaching,  and 
enough  of  it, — hard  study  and  more  of  it,  with  suitable  alternation  of  subjects  and 
frequent  infusion  of  exhilarating  play  as  well  as  of  systematic  exercises, — useful 
work  in  field  and  shop,  with  less  intensity  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  office, 
and  more  indulgence  in  outside  and  fireside  recreation, — let  us  have  more  and 
better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  more  of  heart  culture,  as  well  as  of 
mental  and  bodily  vigor,  more  exercise  of  the  gentle  and  kindly  sympathies, 
more  of  the  refining  enjojinents  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  more  of  the 
ennobling  perceptions  of  moral  beauty  and  virtue,  and  the  daily  practice  of  obe- 
dience, veneration,  temperance  and  natriotism,  and  we  shall  be  a  healthier  and 
a  happier  people. 


CATECfflSM  ON  METHODS  OF  TEACHINQ. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  DIESTERWEO'S  "ALMANAC,"  (Jahrbuck)  FOR  1866  AND  186^ 

BY  DB.  HBRMAim  WOIMBB. 


I.    Intuitional  Instruction,  {AnachoMJsngsufderrichl^  by  A.  Diesterweo. 

1.  Whai  ia  the  object  of  intuiUonal  instrvetUmf 

To  prepare  the  child  who  has  just  entered  the  primary  school,  for  formal 
school  instruction. 

2.  What  ia  ihertfore  its  external  position  in  the  course  of  instruction? 

It  forms  as  it  were  the  bridge  fiom  the  liberty  of  home  life  to  the  regular 
disdpline  of  the  school ;  it  is  in  regard  to  instruction,  an  intermediate  between 
home  and  school. 

3.  Whai  is  to  he  effected  by  it  f 

The  children  are  to  learn  to  see  and  to  hear  accurately,  to  be  attentive,  to 
govern  their  imaginations,  to  observe,  to  keep  quiet,  and  to  speak  distinct^ 
and  with  the  right  emphasis. 

4.  With  what  objects  must  this  preparatory  educaiion  deal;  having  in  view  a 
**fomuU^^  atm,  hut  no  acquisition  of  knowledge? 

Perceptible  or  perceived  objects ;  hence  its  name.  It  has  a  two-fold  meaning; 
real  observation  by  the  senses,  especially  by  eye  and  ear, — and  such  manage- 
ment, by  the  teacher  that  the  objects,  their  qualities  and  conditions,  are  made 
vivid  interior  perceptions. 

5.  By  whai  do  we  know  that  its  end  is  ailainedt 

By  the  whole  appearance  of  the  children,  and  particularly  by  their  correct 
and  proper  speech  and  pronunciation,  which  can  not  be  valued  too  highly  from 
the  first  beginning. 

6.  W?uU  is  the  beginning  of  this  instruction? 

After  a  conversation  about  father  and  mother,  to  gain  their  confidence,  and 
after  some  directions  concerning  the  mode  of  answering  and  behaving  in  the 
school-room,  the  first  thing  is  to  observe  the  room  and  its  contents.  The  pupil 
is  to  be  made  acquainted  with  all  around  him ;  he  must  learn  to  see,  to  name^ 
and  to  describe  exactly,  all  objects  in  the  room. 

7.  Whai  must  he  chiefly  cUlended  to  from  (he  first  day? 

(a)  A  dear,  emphatic  statement  in  complete  sentences.  E.  g.  What  sort  of 
thing  is  this  ?    This  thing  is  a  chair,  etc. 

(5)  A  comprehensive  view  of  all  qualities  observed  in  an  object,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each  exercise.    This  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  all  instruction. 

8.  Whai  is  the  second  step  ? 

Observation  of  the  whole  school,  school-house,  road,  village  or  town,  in  their 
external  qualities. 

9.  The  third? 

Obeenration  of  some  of  the  animals  in  the  place,  and  of  man. 
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10.  What  next  f 

This  depends  on  circumstances.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  result 
of  this  instruction  may  be  secured  by  from  four  to  six  hours  a  week  during  the 
first  year.  The  duller  the  children  are,  the  longer  it  must  be  continued.  It 
may  be  further  extended  to  the  trees  and  plants  of  the  neighborhood,  the  trades 
and  employments  of  the  people  in  the  place,  douds,  weather,  wind,  fire,  water, 
sun,  moon,  stars,  etc. ;  in  short,  to  all  objects  accessible  to  real  observation. 
Accurate  contemplation  or  description  of  models  of  mathematical  bodies  may 
also  be  very  advantageous.  The  teacher  should  draw  the  streets  and  houses 
of  the  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  on  the  blackboard;  he  may  resort  to 
'*  StabchenUgen^^^  Guying  down  small  sticks ;  see  Diesterweg's  Kleinkinderschule^ 
(Primary  School,)  fifth  edition,  and  Stangenbcrger'a  book;)  he  may  use  the 
picture  tables ;  in  one  word,  he  may  arrange  any  variety  of  useful  exercises  to 
attain  the  important  end.  It  is  least  possible  in  this  branch,  to  prescribe  in 
books  a  regular  and  equal  course  to  all 

Of  the  greatest  importance,  we  may  repeat,  is  the  way  in  which  the  children 
speak  and  pronounce.  A  teacher  who  is  unmindful  of  this,  prepares  trouble  for 
his  whole  professional  career.  Instruction  in  teacliing,  if  the  teacher  under- 
stands it,  is  at  the  same  time  instruction  in  language.  It  is  not,  however,  in- 
struction in  grammar ;  yet  it  leads  to  the  understanding  of  tlie  language,  and  to 
attention  to  words  and  expressions  in  general  Not  only  the  nouns,  a<^jec- 
tives  and  verbs,  but  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions  also,  sliould  be  managed 
without  the  mention  of  their  names,  but  by  using  practical  examples  of  them. 
It  is  not  the  object  to  explain  these  words,  but  to  use  them  correctly  by  means 
of  a  variety  of  exercises. 

The  best  manuals  for  the  Intuitional  Method  direct  such  instruction,  and  the 
teacher  shows  his  skill  in  the  suitable  choice  of  objects,  and  especially  in  tlie 
varied  and  attractive  treatment  of  them.  Ix>ss  depends  on  the  selection  of  what 
is  to  be  discussed,  than  on  the  way  in  which  the  attention  of  the  children  is 
secmx)d.  If  the  proverb  "  Every  way  is  good  except  the  tiresome  "  be  true  any 
where,  it  is  true  here.  As  soon  as  the  children  get  tired,  the  subject  must  be 
dropped.  Success  depends  entirely  on  the  activity  of  the  children.  This  is 
true,  indeed,  of  all  teaching,  but  preeminently  so  where  knowledge  and  techni- 
cal ability  are  not  aimed  at,  but  only  an  awakening  of  the  slumbering  faculties, 
a  "  formal "  end.  Attention,  liveliness,  a  desire  to  observe,  and  to  answer,  etc., 
are  the  measures  for  judging  of  success. 

If  the  result  is  secured,  i.  e.,  if  the  pupil  is  prepared  for  learning,  the  teacher 
leaves  this  instruction  and  advances  to  study  proper,  which  is  likewise  in- 
tuitional That  is,  he  proceeds  always  from  facts,  from  real,  undeniable  and 
undisputable  facta  The  importance  of  this  principle  is  not  yet  enough  imder- 
stood,  nor  has  the  subject  been  exhausted  by  teachers  or  educators.* 

II.    Instruction  in  Reading,  by  Honoamp. 

Heading  Writing  together  {Schretb-Lese-  UrderrichL) 

1.  ShaJl  (he  first  instruction  in  reading  he  begun  in  connection  with  the  first 
instruction  in  writing  t 
Most  certainly,  for  reading  and  writing  are  most  intimately  connected. 

^^—         i-  »-  l.»l»l»  ■■■  I  ■■■III  ■  ■».  ■    ^^  ■  ■■     I  ,       ^^M— ■  »    ■■  » 

*  Harder,  in  his  manual,  (Altona,  1853,)  diflfers  from  these  Tiews  so  far  as  he  makes  this 
Instruction  the  basis  of  real  instruction,  and  likewitte  real  instruction  itself.  *'  Bat  where 
natter  dominates,"  says  Kalisch, "  pedagogical  management  and  general  euUivatlon  it  at  an 
cod ;  for  to  the  teacher,  matter  Is  secondary." 
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2.  Was  tnsiruction  in  ihe  former  separcUed  from  (he  laUer  in  olden  times  t ' 
From  ancient  times  writing  was  accompanied  by  reading;  but  not  until 

modem  times,  (since  Graser,)  has  reading  been  connected  with  writing,  in  all  its 
steps. 

3.  Is  this  meffiad  according  to  nature  f 

It  is  natural,  because  reading  and  writing  are  properly  but  two  different  sides 
of  the  same  thing,  i.  e.,  of  the  written  language. 

i.  But  is  it  not  easier,  first  to  practice  the  one,  and  not  to  practice  the  other,  untU 
the  greaier  difficulties  of  the  former  are  mastered  f 

Quite  the  contrary.  Reading  and  writing  assist  each  other  mutually,  and 
experience  teaches,  that  the  first  instruction  in  either,  is  made  more  efficient  by 
their  union. 

6.  In  whai  way  shaXt  {hey  he  connected? 

Tlie  teacher  can  either  (analytically)  view  the  spoken  word  as  a  sound,  and 
then  have  it  (synthetically)  represented  by  the  sig^  for  the  sounds,  i.  e.,  the 
letters,  in  which  case  writing  is  prior;  or  he  may  first  view  the  written 
(printed)  word  as  a  representation  of  the  sound,  (analytically,)  and  then  have  it 
(Bynthetically)  reproduced  by  pronouncing  or  reading — ^in  which  case  reading  is 
prior.  We  have,  therefore,  either  a  Lese  {reo/dm^ySchreib  {writm^yMethode,  or 
a  Schreih'Lese-Methode, — (Writing-reading-method.)* 

6.  What  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  reading-writing  method  t 

Writing  always  precedes  reading;  the  inventor  of  writing  did  it  for  reading's 
liake ;  he  wrote  first,  and  then  he  read.  Hence,  instruction  in  reading  must  be 
joined  to  instruction  in  writing. 

7.  Whai  may  he  said  in  favor  of  the  reading-writing-meihod  f 

In  answering  this  question  we  take,  not  the  place  of  the  inventor  of  writing, 
but  of  him  to  whom  he  first  communicated  his  invention ;  the  inventor  taught 
him  first  to  read  and  then  to  write,  and  in  like  manner,  accorduag  to  nature,  we 
must  proceed  now. 

8.  Which  method  is  to  he  preferred  t 

It  is  nearly  indifferent,  either  in  regard  to  subject  or  result,  whether  we  put 
the  pupil  in  the  more  artificial  place  of  the  first  inventor,  or  in  the  more  natural 
place  of  the  first  pupil. 

9.  Whai  rides  must  he  observed  in  the  adoption  of  either  f 

Reading  and  writmg  must  always  be  intimately  connected ;  the  elements  of 
the  word  must  be  found  by  analysis,  and  made  the  basis  of  study ;  and  only  such 
words  and  syllables  must  be  read  and  written,  as  have  a  meaning  for  the  pupiL 

*  Reading  is  always  analytical,  writing  synthetical ;  but  the  method  of  teaching  may  be 
different.    If  reading  be  separated  from  writing,  the  proceeding  may  be 

(1,)  Synthetical ;  where  the  letter  is  given,  and  with  it  either  (a)  the  name  of  the  letter  with- 
out the  sound— 6ucA«/a6trmefA(N/e,  spelling  method ;  or  (b)  the  sound  {laut}  of  the  letter 
without  the  name— /au/tmiefAot/e,  phonetic  method ;  or  (c)  the  sound  and  the  name  of  the 
letter,  spelling  and  phonetic  method  combined,  iWilging'tf  KcMerctu^$ ;)  or 
J2,)  Analytical ;  where  the  pupil  reviews  the  writlea  (printed)  matter  as  a  whole,  that  he 
may  resolve  it  into  its  elements.  The  whole  it  (a)  a  proposition  or  sentence,  (Jacotot's 
method ;)  (b)  a  word,  (Oedike*s  method :)  or 

(3,)  Analytico-synthetical ;  the  child,  to  become  prepared  for  reading,  is  made  to  resolve 
sentences  into  words,  words  into  syllables,  syllables  into  sounds,  and  then  the  teacher  pro> 
ceeds  by  the  combined  method.  Bee  Jacobi's  book  on  these  methods;  also  Honcamp'f 
**Volk»$chuU:'  No.  10.  p.  20. 

In  the  Schrftib-Leet  Methode,  (and  vice  versa,)  it  is  well  to  give  also  the  name  of  the  iouimI 
and  letter. 
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IQL  JsUnoireguihmgloomuchcfackildyWhohasnoiydfMuieredihemo^^ 
part  of  reading^  to  oak  him  iofhinkofihe  coniaiia  andundersttutdtchathe  reads? 

Not  at  all ;  ior  word  and  idea  are  one,  and  spealdng  and  thinking  are  not  to 
be  disconnected.  "  Given  the  word,  to  think  of  its  meaning,"  is  not  an  opera- 
tion which  the  pnpil  has  to  learn ;  he  does  it  of  himself  and  has  always  done  iL 
But  to  speak,  without  joining  an  idea  with  it,  the  pupil  has  to  learn,  and  that 
too  in  order  to  unlearn  it  afterward  with  much  trouble. 

11.  Why  is  Uimpariani  never  to  read  mtaningUsaaylUiblesiinduMfUeUigi^ 
Because  the  pupil  will  read  in  future  as  he  is  taught  to  read ;  therefore,  he 

ought  to  get  accustomed  from  the  beginning  to  seek  in  all  that  he  reads  a  proper 
idea.  Every  thing  not  essential,  particularly  all  that  would  embarrass  the  first 
instruction,  should  be  put  off  to  a  later  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed 
from  the  easier  sounds  to  the  more  diCBcult,  for  the  diild  pronounces  all  with 
equal  facility ;  but  it  is  good  to  begin  with  the  easier  letters,  so  far  as  their 
form  is  concerned,  for  example,  o,  i,  s,  £ 

Reading  by  itself. 

Beading  may  be  divided  into  (1,)  mechanical;  (2,)  logical,  (intelligent,)  and 
(3,)  ssthetical,  (feeling.) 

12.  Are  these  grades  strictly  to  be  kepi  asunder? 

No ;  reading  must  never  be  merely  mechanical,  without  regard  to  the  under- 
standing ;  with  logical  reading,  mechanical  ability  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be 
advanced ;  nor  should  reading  ever  be  without  feeling ;  and  with  sesthetical 
reading,  both  the  mechanical  and  the  logical  processes  should  be  practiced. 
Tlie  first  belongs,  in  a  common  school,  to  the  lowest  class;  the  second,  (logical,) 
to  the  middle,  and  the  third  to  the  highest  class,  L'e.,  they  are  preeminently  to 
be  attended  to  in  those  classes. 

13.  Wherein  consisis  the  mechanical  ability  of  reading? 

In  a  quick  purvey  of  the  written  or  printed  matter,  and  in  the  ability  of  repre- 
senting a  row  of  letters  by  the  right  sounds,  syllables  and  words. 

14.  How  is  this  ability  best  acquired? 

By  frequent  class-reading,  which  must  alternate  with  single  reading,  so  that 
the  former  is  always  preceded  by  the  latter,  which  must  serve  as  a  model. 
Single  words  and  sentences  are  to  be  repeated,  until  they  are  readily  pronounced. 
The  teacher,  by  his  accompanying  voice,  directs  as  to  right  pronunciation  and 
accentuation. 

15.  Wlterein  consists  logical  reading  ? 

In  that  the  understood  contents  of  a  piece  are  emphasized  in  conformity  with 
that  understanding. 

16.  When  does  the  pupU  understand  the  contents? 

When  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  the  meaning  of  their  relations 
in  the  sentences. 

17.  When  does  he  understand  ike  meaning  of  the  words  ? 

When  he  knows  the  signification  of  the  derived  and  compound  words  by  the 
meaning  of  their  elements,  and  when  he  well  distinguishes  between  the  proper 
and  the  figurative  meanings  of  the  same. 

18.  Should  the  exercises  in  the  formation  ofvx^ds,  andsuch  as  help  to  understand 
the  rhetorical  figures,  be  practiced  in  the  reading  lesson  ? 

They  should  be  combined  with  grammar,  and  occur  In  the  reading  leasoii 
only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  understanding  the  worda 
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19.  When  does  (he  pupU  understand  the  relations  wWUn  the  sentence  t 
When  he  knows  how  one  conception  (of  a  word)  refers  to  another ;  the  differ- 
ent conceptions  (words)  to  the  speaker;  one  idea  to  another;  and  the  different 
ideas  to  the  speaker.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  pupil  to  understand  these  relations 
without  having  a  conscious  insight  into  them.  An  analysis  of  the  conceptions 
and  expressions  belongs  to  the  g^rammar,  not  to  the  reading  lesson,  in  order 
not  to  spoil  the  pupirs  enjoyment  of  the  contents,  eta,  etc.  (The  rest  has  more 
particular  reference  to  the  German  language.) 

m.    Arithmetic,  (Rechen-Uhterrickl^)  by  A.  Diestbrweq* 

1.  What  has  brought  arithmetic  into  the  comnum  school  f 

Th<e  wants  of  daily  life — material  necessity.  Its  introduction  was  historically 
the  first  of  those  which  caused  a  change  in  the  oiiganization  of  schools.  (Raba* 
nus  Maurus,  in  the  ninth  century,  recommended  arithmetic  and  geometryi 
because  they  open  my.iteries,  because  the  Bible  speaks'  of  cyp^onn?  And 
measuring,  because  we  learn  by  it  to  measure  the  ark  of  Noah,  etc.) 

2.  Is  this  the  only  reason  why  (he  present  common  school  teachers  retain  (his 
instruction^  and  consider  it  indispensaJbly  necessary  t 

Not  at  all.  They  have  recognized  in  the  right  treatment  of  number,  and  of 
its  application  to  daily  life,  an  excellent  discipline  of  the  mind ;  the  formal 
object  is  added  to  the  material  one. 

3.  How  do  they  compare  in  oolite  f 

The  formal  object  has  the  preference ;  in  no  case  is  it  to  be  subordinate ; 
the  development  of  the  mental  powers  is  in  every  school  the  chief  point  But 
they  do  not  exclude  one  another;  quite  the  contrary.  The  formal  end  is 
attained  just  so  far  as  the  matter  to  be  understood  is  worked  through. 

4.  What  motives  decide  on  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  matter  f 

First,  the  "  formal "  motive ;  I  a,  regard  to  the  mental  nature  of  the  children, 
the  laws  of  human  development;  and  especial  regard  to  the  individual  nature 
of  the  learner;  next,  various  external  circumstances — differences  of  place  and 
time,  and  of  schools.  The  first  motive  is  universally  the  same ;  it  dictates  the 
management  of  the  number;  the  second  directs  the  application  of  the  number, 
or  calculation. 

5.  How  far  ought  all  to  advance  in  arithmetic  t 

The  maximum  can  not  be  stated ;  nor  the  minimum  either,  at  least  in  regard 
to  the  degree  of  formal  development.  It  remains  to  point  out  the  material  mini- 
mum, and  this  requires  every  child  to  be  able  to  solve  the  common  problems  of 
every  day  life.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible,  that  all  scholars  should 
reach  the  same  point. 

6.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  prescribed  rules  and  formulas  t 

They  are  to  be  entirely  annihilated.  No  operation,  not  understood  in  its 
reasons,  should  be  performed,  or  learned.  The  scholar  must  be  able  not  to 
demonstrate  mechanically  each  operation,  but  to  give  the  simple  reasons  which 
justify  it  to  the  mind.  The  right  deductions  fix>m  the  nature  of  the  number  and 
of  its  relations,  are  to  prove  its  correctness. 

1.   W?ierewiih  must  instruction  in  arithmetic  begin? 
With  the  numbering  of  real  objects,  (cubes,  little  rods,  fingers,  etc.) 
8.   What  inductive  means  are  next  employed^  and  how  long  is  their  use  continued  f 
The  teacher  next  proceeds  to  the  use  of  artificial  means,  as  lines,  points, 
ryphering  rods,  Pestalozzian  tables,  etc.,  and  continues  to  practice  the  simple 
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changes  of  namber  with  them,  tintQ  the  pnpil  has  a  perfectly  dear  idea  of  ilM 
numbers  and  of  their  quantities. 

9.  Whet  next? 

The  teacher  advances  to  the  use  of  figures. 

10.  What  is  the  treatment  of  the  number^  vjith  and  without  figures  t 

The  latter  always  precedes  the  former ;  the  written  or  slate  arithmetic  every 
where  follows  mental  arithmetic.  Not  only  does  the  cultivating  power  of 
arithmetic  lie  in  the  insight  into  the  relations  of  number,  but  also  the  wants  of 
practical  life  demand  preeminently  skill  in  mental  arithmetic. 

11.  Upon  what  chiefly  depends  that  skill  t 

First  on  the  ability  in  handling  the  decimal  principle,  (Zehnergesetz ;)  then  on 
the  ability  to  compare  and  analyze  numbers. 

12.  How  do  the  exercises  with  so-caUed  "|)we,"  and  with  applied  rwrnberSj 
compare  f 

The  former  always  precede ;  application  presumes  ability  in  treating  the  pure 
number.  This  being  attained,  questions,  problems  and  exercises  follow ;  together 
with  denominate  numbers,  and  their  application  to  life. 

13.  Are  the  exercises  with  numbers  from  1  to  100  to  come  in  order  after  (hefow 
rvks^  {addition^  suhiraciion,  muliiplicaiion^  division?) 

No.  All  operations  ought  to  be  performed  successively  with  these  numbers ; 
the  regulated  uniformity  of  the  operations  comes  later.    (Grube,  Schweitzer,  etc.) 

14.  ShaXl  frajdional  arithmetic  he  entirely  separated  from  instruction  in  whole 
numbers  t 

No.  No.  13  forbids  it,  and  makes  it  impossible;  even  considered  in  itself  it 
would  be  improper. 

1 5.  Which  points  must  he  distinguished  in  practical  problems  t 
First,  the  understanding  of  the  words. 

Second,  the  relation  of  the  question  to  the  statement,  or  of  the  thing  required 
to  the  thing  given. 

Third,  the  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  the  unknown  number  depends 
on  the  number  given. 

Fourth,  the  finding  of  the  unknown  number  from  the  given  number ;  that  is, 
the  calculation,  oral  or  written. 

16.  What  has  the  teacher  to  do  in  these  four  processes,  when  the  pupil  can  not 
proceed  of  his  own  strength  f 

In  the  first,  the  understanding  of  the  words  and  things  in  their  relations  must 
be  explained,  and  oflen  du-ectly  given. 

In  the  second,  what  is  required  must  be  well  distinguished  from  what  is 
given ;  the  propriety  of  the  question  must  be  accurately  considered. 

The  third  point  is  to  be  brought  out  by  means  of  questions  from  the  teacher. 

The  fourth  is  an  afiair  by  itself)  and  is  the  pupil's  concern. 

An  exercise  is  not  complete  and  satisfactory,  until  the  pupil  is  able  to  explain 
these  Jour  points,  one  after  another,  orally,  and  without  any  aid. 

The  teaclior  leads  by  questions,  (by  analysis ;)  the  pupil  proceeds  by  synthesis. 
The  former  proceeds  from  what  is  sought,  the  latter  from  what  is  given. 

17.  How 'is  talent  for  arithmetic  to  be  recognized? 

Besides  what  has  been  said  in  No.  16, — ^by  the  independent  invention  of  new 
methods  of  solving  the  problems,  of  peculiar  processes,  etc. 

18.  Jn  what  way  may  uniformity  in  arithmetical  instruction  he  gained  f 

By  solving  each  ;problem  rationally,  according  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  th« 
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mmerlcal  relations  oocarring  in  it,  and  consequently,  without  admitting  any 
•xtemal  rule  or  formula,  which  on  the  contrary  ought  to  result  from  the  subject 
itself  Uniformity  lies  in  the  rational,  transparent  treatment,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  mind,  not  in  the  form.  Good  rules,  etc,  are  not  indifferent,  but  they  must 
follow  the  observation  of  the  thing. 

19.  Which  ia  the  most  simple,  natural  and  appropriate  form  of  mamaging  (he 
problems  extemaUyt 

Not  the  doctrine  of  proportions ;  it  is  too  artificial,  and  too  difficult  for  the 
common  school ;  nor  the  chain  rule,  etc.  The  best  form  in  slate  arithmetic  for 
the  conmion  school  is  the  so-called  "Ztmsotz,"  the  fractional  form,  {bruchfomij) 
which  every  where  requires  reflection.  (Scholz.) 

20.  What  is  the  value  of  the  so^aUed  ^^ proofs  "  and  dbbreviaiions  t 

The  proo&  are,  with  a  rational  method,  superfluous;  the  latter  are  of  little 
value.  A  well  guidod  pupil  finds  them  out  himself  and  if)  in  the  highest  class, 
some  of  them  are  pointed  out  to  him,  their  origin,  and  thus  their  correctness, 
must  be  demonstrated  at  the  same  time.* 

IV.    Geombtrt,  (Raumlehre^)  by  A.  Diestbeweo. 

1.  Is  geometry  required  in  the  common  school? 

No  doubt,  for  it  teaches  the  forms  in  which  every  thing  appears ;  the  shape 
of  matter  and  the  laws  of  those  forms ;  the  laws  of  space  and  of  extent  in  space ; 
the  dependence  of  magnitudes  and  forms  on  each  other. 

2.  Why  is  sttch  knowledge  considered  as  a  requisite  for  generai  ctdtivation  f 
Because  the  whole  mass  of  bodies,  the  universe,  as  well  as  man,  exists  in 

space ;  because  without  the  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  space,  man  would  be 
ignorant  of  that  appearance  of  things  which  belong  to  their  inmost  nature; 
because  geometry  teaches  how  to  measure  lines,  surfaces  and  bodies,  which 
knowledge  is  very  necessary ;  because  without  it  man  could  not  divine,  that  the 
distance  and  size  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  could  be  determined ;  and  because 
he  would  even  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  own  abode,  and  of  the  mathe- 
matical, i.  e.,  fundamental  qualities  of  the  same.  All  this  is  consequently  requi- 
site for  general  human  cultivation,  not  to  speak  of  its  practical  value,  as  well  for 
female  as  male  education,  and  therefore  for  the  common  school,  the  school  of 
the  people.  Without  it,  not  the  most  indispensable  part,  but  an  essential  part, 
of  education  is  wanting. 

3.  What  elements  of  geometry  are  to  he  taught  in  the  common  school  f  and  in 
general  whai  parts  of  it  may  be  considered  there  t 

Space  admits  of  "intuitive,"  (aTuchauUchey)  and  a  demonstrative,  (begrifi' 
maessige,)  observation. 

The  intuitive  faculty  of  man  perceives  immediately  objects  in  space,  bodies  in 
their  qualities  and  forms ;  with  the  sense  of  touch  he  perceives  what  opposes 
him  in  space,  the  body  and  its  external  form ;  the  sense  of  sight  assists  him,  by 
determining  extent  and  distance,  and  by  comparing  and  measuring  them. 
These  are  operations  of  external  intuition.  The  intellect  abstracts  the  differentia 
of  the  bodies,  and  fixes  the  pure,  mathematical  form ;  and  thus  aids  the  interior 
pure,  or  mathematical  intuition.    Moreover,  the  logical  intellect,  perceiving  the 

*  No  school  can  do  without  an  arithmetical  text*boolt.  HeDce  It  aofneed  to  fire  bert 
the  prineiplet.  Theae  contain  the  meaaure  by  which  we  have  to  judge  of  the  value  of  tbm 
Hxt^book. 
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dependence  of  magnitudes  on  each  other,  their  mutual  conditions,  the  inferencd 
of  the  one  from  the  other,  deduces  and  concludes. 

The  intuitive  part  of  geometry  is  that  elementary  part  which  is  proper  for  the 
common  school.  But  thereby  is  not  meant,  that  the  pupils  should  not  learn  the 
dependence  of  one  thing  on  the  other  ,*  this  even  can  not  be  avoided,  it  comes 
of  itself;  but  according  to  the  degree  of  ability,  quicker  and  deeper  with  one 
than  with  another,  and  one  school  will  make  more  progress  in  it  than  another. 
But  the  power  to  be  immediately  employed  is  the  &culty  of  observing — first, 
the  exterior,  and  then,  and  preeminently,  the  interior.  The  conclusions  con- 
nected  with  that  observation  result  therefrom  spontaneously;  the  intellect  works 
without  being  ordered.  Therefore,  in  geometry,  as  every  where — ^a  Eeuct,  igno- 
rance of  which,  causes  much  merely  repetitious  and  lifeless  teaching,  as  well  as 
intellectual  dependence  and  immaturity — the  teacher  ought  to  lead  the  scholar 
to  immediate,  true  and  vivid  perceptions. 

The  strict  or  Euclidean  geometry,  with  its  artificial  proofs,  is  not  fit  for  the 
common  sctiool,  nor  does  it  prosper  there. 

4.  What  is  more  particularly  the  subject  of  geometrtcal  instruction  in  the  peoples' 
school? 

The  qualities  of  (mathematical)  lines,  surfaces  and  soUds. 

5.  What  medwd  is  lobe  pursued  with  it  f 

Tlie  point  of  starting  is  taken  in  the  physical  body ;  and  from  this  the  mathe- 
matical one  is  as  it  were  distilled. 

Tlie  order  of  single  precepts  or  propositions  is,  as  has  been  ssud,  as  much  as 
possible  genetical.  Pedantry  and  anxiety  are  here,  as  every  where,  prejudicial. 
The  method,  always  intuitive,  requires  originality,  i.  e.,  the  evolving  of  every 
thing  learned  from  some  thing  preceding;  aims  at  immediate  spontaneous 
understanding  of  one  thing  through  the  other. 

6.  What  is  the  immediate  purpose  of  this  instruction  t 

To  understand  the  quahties  of  lines,  plains  and  bodies;  to  measure  and 
calculate  them. 

7.  What  instruments  are  used  by  the  pupil  f 

Pen  and  pencil,  for  drawing;  compass  and  scales,  for  measuring;  the  usual 
measures  of  lines,  surfaces  and  bodies,  for  calculating. 

V.    Natural  History,  by  Ed.  Hintze. 

1.  What  method  sJunUd  be  used  in  teaching  natural  history  t 

The  metliod  of  instruction  is  the  mental  development  of  the  pupil  by  means 
of  the  material  development  of  the  object.  Tlie  method  is,  therefore,  essentially 
a  process  made  by  the  teacher.  Since  there  can  be  but  one  such  development, 
there  can  be  but  one  method. 

2.  Which  is  that  true  method  t 

The  one  true  method  is  named  from  the  principle  contained  in  it ;  it  is  the 
developing  method. 

3.  Wfierein  consists  this  developing  method? 

In  development  there  are  three  steps;  observation,  (anschauung,)  conception, 
{vorstellung,)  and  generalization,  (begriff.)  Such  is  the  progress  of  the  method. 
Every  where  teaching  begins  with  factSj  and  therefore  in  this  case  with  the 
observation  of  natural  objects.  Of  these,  individual  action  and  gprowth  must  be 
shov^Ti,  and  the  general  law  of  nature  thence  inferred.  In  this  way  and  only  in 
this,  the  pupil  is  taught  according  to  nature,  since  he  proceeds  fix>m  immediate 
observing  and  knowing  to  perceiving  and  understanding. 
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4.  What  mode  of  teaching  iaiole  usedf 

That  one  which  develops  by  questioning,  (die  fragend-eniwUkddnde,) 

5.  la  this  mode  practicable  in  aU  three  courses^  (itet  down  by  Hintze  eisewhere 
wUh  regard  to  the  capability  of  Ihe  scholars)  f 

in  the  first  course,  questioning  is  predominant;  on  the  second,  ^^ der vortragy" 
L  e.,  proper  teaching  and  explaining  must  be  joined  with  it;  on  the  third 
again,  questioning  predominates.  In  all  good  instruction  questioning  is  pre- 
domhumt^  and  with  it  conversation  with  the  whole  class. 

6.  WJuU  have  we  to  think  of  lecturing  t 

Lecturing  is  no  form  of  instruction  at  all ;  it  is  a  rocking  chair  for  teacher  and 
pupils;  the  former  has  easy  work,  whilst  the  latter  stare  and  dream. 

*l.  What  ougM  to  be  required  of  the  pupils  f 

Their  first  and  chief  object  must  be  to  learn  to  see  right ;  then  follows  right 
reproduction ;  and  the  necessary  result  is  right  understanding. 

8.  Wftat  is  the  value  of  learning  by  hearti 

In  all  instruction  nothing  must  occur  which  is  not  understood,  and  merely 
leamt  by  words.  One  fact  well  understood  by  observation,  and  well  guided 
development,  is  worth  a  thousand  times  more  than  a  thousand  words  and  sen* 
tences  leamt  by  heart  without  understanding.  A  well  guided  pupil  has  nothing 
to  learn  by  heart  particularly;  what  is  understood,  is  remembered  for  life. 

9.  ShaJU  (he  pupil  use  a  text-book  f 

For  natural  history  it  is  useless.  The  good  teacher  does  not  depend  on  it, 
the  bad  one  has  a  good  means  to  cover  his  inabiUty,  and  the  scholar  has  nothing 
but  a  dry  skeleton. 

The  teacher  must  have  mineralogical,  botanical  and  zoological  collections,  and, 
if  possible,  a  microscope. 

10.  What  must  (he  pupil  do  at  home  f 

Write  out  and  draw  what  hfts  been  treated  in  school — in  proportion  to  his 
time — ^in  a  brief)  concise  aivd  neat  manner.  Besides,  the  well  directed  pupil  will 
voluntarily  and  eagerly  occupy  himself  with  nature,  look  with  interest  and 
intelligence  at  plants,  stones,  eta,  and  collect  them. 

11.  How  does  an  able  ieacJier  distinguish  himself  in  (his  study? 

The  able  teacher  takes  pains  with  his  school  every  where,  and  particularly  in 
this  branch;  all  energy,  punctuality  and  vivacity,  must  be  applied  here,  if 
instruction  is  not  to  be  a  dead  and  'dry  mechanism. 

12.  What  distinguishes  a  painstaking  (sirebsamen)  teacher  t 

The  able  teacher  is  found  out  at  school,  the  painstaking  one  at  home.  There 
are  certain  branches  which  are  soon  done  with.  But  this  is  not  the  case  *with 
natural  history ;  he  who  is  devoted  to  it,  must  follow  its  own  path  of  progress. 
The  teacher  must  never  cease  to  study,  to  make  excursions,  experiments,  col- 
lections, etc.,  to  search,  to  listen,  to  observe  and  investigate. 

13.  What  characterizes  the  inspiring  {geistanregende)  ieachsr  t 

He  is  distinguished  by  a  happy  development  of  sound  talents,  love  of  study, 
aiid  devotion  to  his  vocation.  By  force  of  application  every  one  may  acquire 
the  necessary  knowledge,  for  nature  is  every  where.  If  the  able  teacher  shows 
himself  at  school,  the  painstaking  teacher  principally  at  home, — ^there  flows 
fiY>m  the  inspiring  teacher  every  where  something  that  indeed  can  not  be  com- 
pletely gained  by  study  and  application ;  but  an  earnest  will  accomplishes  a 
great  deal  Besides,  it  is  true,  that  as  under  the  hands  of  Midas  every  thing 
was  changed  into  gold,  so  in  the  hands  of  an  inspiring  teacher  every  thing 
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becomes  enlivened.  Ab  the  creatiTe  mind  every  where  works  attracCToly,  m 
particularly  in  natural  history,  zeal,  application,  love  and  devotion,  spring  up 
spontaneously  in  the  pupils. 

VL    Natural  Philosopht,  by  A.  Diesterweg.  ^ 

1.  Should  fuUural philosophy  be  studied  in  the  common  schoolf 

Certainly.  Shall  the  children  in  the  common  school  learn  nothing  of  weather 
and  wind,  of  thermometer  and  barometer,  of  the  phenomena  of  light  and  air,  of 
raiii  and  snow,  dew  and  hoar-frost,  fog  and  clouds,  lightning  and  thunder? 
shall  they  see  the  aeronaut,  travel  by  steam,  and  read  telegraphic  news,  without 
knowing  the  how  and  the  why  ?  Shall  they  remain  ignorant  of  the  constituents 
of  food,  and  of  the  process  of  their  stomachs  and  their  lungs?  Or  is  it  sufficient 
to  read  of  all  this  in  the  Reader?  He  who  answers  those  questions  in  the 
affirmative,  is  either  himself  an  ignoramus  or  a  misanthrope,  and  he  who  affinns 
the  last  knows  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  real  knowledge  is  acquired. 

2.  What  do  toe  begin  wiVi  t  arid  when  does  the  proper  instruction  in  ncUurcU 
philosophy  commence? 

As  every  where,  with  showing  single  phenomena,  with  intuitive  contemplation, 
with  oral  representation  of  what  lias  been  observed,  and  reflection  thereupon. 

We  begin  with  it  in  the  intuitional  instruction  of  the  lowest  class.  The  in- 
struction in  geography  and  natural  history  develops  further  the  faculty  of  intui- 
tion, and  in  the  highest  class  the  proper  instruction  in  this  branch  conmiences. 

3.  On  what  portions  of  natural  philosophy  are  we  to  lay  stress  f 

On  all  such  as  belong  to  the  knowledge  of  phenomena,  within  the  pupil^a 
sphere ;  the  knowledge  of  the  most  common  things  is  the  cliief  point 

By  this  principle  we  make  our  choice ;  we  omit^  therefore,  all  that  is  remote, 
invisible,  and  incapable  of  being  made  visible ;  all  that  can  be  demonstrated 
only  by  mathematical  proofs ;  and  keep  within  the  field  of  immediate  observa- 
tion, stops  with  those  things  which  every  one  may  know  by  observation  and 
experience,  and  show  such  things,  as  are  not  obvious,  by  experiments  with 
simple  and  cheap  apparatus. 

4.  What  meUwd  is  to  be  used  f 

To  say  nothing  of  the  regard  for  the  individual  quality  of  the  pupil,  the 
method  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  on  the  way  in  which  man 
naturally  acquirer  his  knowledge.  Every  where  man  is  surrounded  by  natural 
phenomena ;  they  happen  before  his  eyes.  These,  therefore,  must  be  opened,  in 
order  to  observe  apprehendingly,  to  remember  what  has  been  observed,  to  fix 
the  succession  of  phenomena,  and  what  is  conmion  in  a  series  of  similsir  ones; 
not  only  to  learn  the  facts,  but  also  the  laws  by  which  they  happen,  and  finally, 
by  reflection,  to  discover  the  hidden  causes. 

Natural  pliilosophy  belongs  to  the  inductive  sciences,  L  e.,  to  those  which 
begin  with  the  knowledge  of  single  facts,  abstract  from  them  the  law  of  the 
process,  and  then  in  inverse  order,  deduce  the  phenomena  firom  the  causes. 

The  way,  therefore,  prescribed  by  the  nature,  as  well  as  the  history  of  natural 
philosophy,  is,  that  which  proceeds  from  observation  and  experience  to  rule  and 
law,  if  possible,  advancing  to  the  cause,  (the  so-called  regressive  method.) 

5.  What  is  the  aim  of  this  instruction  f 

The  knowledge  of  the  most  essential  phenomena,  by  which  man  is  surrounded, 
and  the  abihty  to  explain  them,  that  is,  to  state  in  a  simple  way  their  causes. 

Most  important  is  the  knowledge  of  all  that  refers  to  weather,  and  we  expecti 
therefore,  from  a  ^^raduating  pupil,  correct  answers  to  the  following  questiona: 
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"What  is  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  different  months  of  the  year? 
Which  is  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  heat  in  our  country,  and  when  do  they 
usually  occur?  What  is  the  corresponding  state  of  temperature  in  other  coun- 
tries? What  are  its  causes?  How  do  the  winds  originate,  where  do  they 
come  from,  and  go  to?  What  are  the  principal  currents  of  air  on  the 
globe?  Their  causes?  What  weather  is  caused  by  the  winds  in  our  country? 
To  which  winds  is  our  country  chiefly  exposed,  and  why?  Origin  of  fogs  and 
clouds?  What  is  dampness?  What  causes  rain?  These  and  similar  questions 
come  so  near  home  to  man,  that  it  would  prove  enormous  dullness,  if  he  did  not 
ask  them  himself  and  reflect,  on  answering  them.  No  doubt  that  such  stupidity 
is  still  frequent ;  but  no  one  will  doubt  what  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  the 
common  school  in  the  premises. 

YII.   ASTEONOMT,  BY  A.  DiESTBRWEO. 

1.  Is  instrvcUon  aloui  the  nature  of  the  universe  about  astronomy^  expedient? 
Most  certainly ;  we  require  the  same  from  every  man.    To  any  one  who  does 

not  admit  that  this  is  requisite,  I  address  the  following  questions :  Has  that  man 
an  idea  of  the  work  of  the  Creator,  and  of  his  relation  to  both,  who  is  ignorant 
of  astronomy?  or  even,  is  he  a  man?  No;  he  is  like  a  brute  confined  to  a 
narrow  sphere,  and  has  not  even  learned  to  make  the  right  use  of  his  upright 
stature,  and  of  his  sense  for  the  universe,  the  eye ;  be  has  not  enlarged  his  fac- 
ulty of  observing  beyond  the  smallest  compass,  satisfied  the  inborn  desire  of 
knowledge,  developed  his  intellect ;  he  might  be  compared  to  a  mole  that  closes 
its  eyes  to  the  light.  We  justly  pity  the  poor  man  who  has  had  no  opportunity 
to  learn  the  wonders  of  the  starry  sky ;  we  despise  him,  if  he  has  neglected  an 
opportunity ;  we  blame  indignantly  whatever  would  prevent  his  acquiring  that 
sublime  and  elevating  knowledge. 

2.  WlicU  should  every  body  know  of  the  universe  f 

He  should  know  of  infinite  space,  its  laws,  the  qualities  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  of  our  solar  system,  the  relation  of  the  planets  to  the  sun,  the  position  of 
the  earth  relatively  to  the  same,  its  rotations  and  all  that  result  therefrom,  as 
years,  seasons,  day  and  night,  in  short,  the  substance  of  popular  astronomy. 

3.  Ebw  is  the  pupil  to  learn  this  f 

By  observation — -not  by  books ;  for  from  these  we  get  empty  words,  hollow 
notions  and  phrases ;  books  may  at  best  assist  the  preceding  instruction,  but 
they  can  never  replace  it— ask  among  the  "  educated  "  people,  what  ideas  they 
have  in  this  respect,  though  they  have  heard  of  all  and  can  talk  of  all.  The 
true,  vivid  and  moving  ideas  of  the  great  subjects  in  question  are  exclusively 
acquired  by  an  intuitive,  developing  instruction. 

4.  WTiatf  therefore^  is  the  teacher  to  dof 

He  stimulates  the  pupil  to  observations ;  he  makes  him  oonscioua  of  what  has 
been  observed,  by  illustrative  questions  and  conversations ;  he  draws  his  atten- 
tion to  the  sublime  phenomena  of  the  sky  by  day  and  night ;  he  talks  over  with 
him  such  observations  as  can  be  made  daily  all  the  year  round  on  sun  and  stars ; 
he  fixes  these  observations  in  good  order,  and  in  dear,  well  defined  propositions. 
This  is  the  fijrst  step.  Scientifically  expressed,  the  pupil  advances  to  the  point 
of  view — of  what  appears  to  the  senses-^^of  spJiericai  astronomy. 

This  point  being  attained,  considerately  and  firmly,  (we  must  know  first  what 
appears^  before  we  learn  what  is,)  then  reflection  follows,  whether  the  things 
really  are  such  as  they  appear.  The  pupil  advances  from  appearance  to  essence 
or  nature.    This  step  is  veiy  important,  not  only  in  astronomy,  but  in  ofi 
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tnings,  and  astronomyi  for  the  very  reason  that  it  Aimishea  the  dearest 
greatest  example  of  this  important  progress  in  human  education,  is  of  inestima- 
ble value.  The  pupil  learns  tlie  nature  of  the  things ;  his  perceiving  is  raised 
to  knowing.  Disorder  becomes  order,  variety  uniformity,  and  chaos  rule  and 
law.  One  power  reigns  in  the  universe,  every  thing  obeys  his  laws,  and  every 
where  there  results  order,  harmony,  development,  life;  and  each  heavenly 
body  becomes  a  part  of  the  universe  in  its  infinite  sublimity  and  brightness. 

It  is  worth  while,  not  only  to  hear  or  to  read  of  that,  but  to  know  and  to  un- 
derstand it    Tlie  pupils  now  advance  to  theoretic  and  the  physical  astronomy. 

At  last  there  commences  the  construction  of  the  whole,  at  least  of  our  solar 
system,  out  of  the  centre.  From  the  beginning,  instruction  proceeds  from  the 
periphery,  from  the  point  on  which  the  pupil  stands ;  the  individual  is  himself 
the  centre,  around  which  every  thing  is  grouped,  and  to  which  every  thing  is 
referred ;  the  observation  is  subjective.  Afterward,  it  is  made  olfjeciive,  and  man 
recognizes  himself)  the  human  race  and  the  globe,  as  a  part  of  the  infinite 
universe. 

5.   WfuU  has  the  teacher  to  attend  to  more  particularly  f 

This  necessary  instruction  being  still  uncommon,  we  may  give  here  several 
suggestions : 

(a)  lie  excludes  every  thing  that  can  not  be  brought  to  sight. 

{b)  He  goes  always  from  observation  and  experience  over  to  reflection  and 
deduction.  Astronomy  is  an  inductive  science ;  hence  teaching  follows  the  in- 
ductive method.  The  teacher  docs  not  '^dociren"  (teach  or  lecture,)  he  guides; 
he  docs  not  say  one  single  sentence  that  could  not  be  found  by  the  pupils  them- 
seves ;  for  such  as  can  not  be  found  by  them— except  historical  notices — are 
not  fit  for  them. 

(c)  Ho  fixes  the  results  in  the  most  definite  and  pregnant  expressions. 

(d)  Ho  brings  the  things  observed,  thought,  spoken  of)  to  view  on  the  black- 
board, and  directs  the  pupils  to  similar  representations.  But  he  does  not  begin 
with  drawing,  this  is  secondary  to  the  finding  of  perceptions.  He  employs 
every  whore  the  pupil's  imagination ;  astronomy  is  an  excellent  means  to  lead 
it  on  a  sure  and  safe  way.  Drawing  proves  the  correctness  of  the  ideas,  therefore 
it  should  not  precede.  If  the  pupil  makes  a  correct  drawing,  it  is  the  surest 
proof  of  his  having  viewed  and  reflected  right. 

(c)  Ho  abstains  throughout  from  any  use  of  models,  (telluria,  lunaria,  etc.) 
They  serve  afterward  as  proo^  but  they  may  be  entirely  done  without.  Who 
uses  them  in  the  beginning,  is  wrong ;  who  requires  the  pupils  to  transfer  that 
which  is  represented  by  those  models,  to  the  universe,  requires  what  is  impos- 
sible :  nobody  succeeds.  The  value  of  models,  even  of  the  best,  is  very  much 
xx)nfined.  They  show  the  apparent  things  better  than  the  real ;  but  even  for 
the  former  they  are  not  necessary.  The  teacher  may  sometimes,  by  means  of 
a  larger  and  smaller  globe,  a  candle,  etc.,  represent  every  thing  needed. 
But  the  perception  and  representation  of  what  is  going  on  in  space,  even  with 
shut  eyes,  is  what  is  indispensable,  because  it  is  the  principal  thing.  Whoever 
does  not  succeed  so  fhr,  does  not  really  know  or  understand. 

He  who  wants  to  know  more,  may  read  my  ''Astronomical  Geography,"  (AstrO' 
nomische  Geographic^)  fiflh  edition,  Berlin,  1855,  1^  thaler.  (We  may  add,  that 
ihis  book  of  Diesterweg's  is  universally  considered  as  a  master-piece  of 
wethod,— Ed.) 
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Vm.  Geogbapht.  By  Abbenbodb. 

1.  Whai  are  ihe  prindplea  on  which  the  present  methods  of  teaching  geography 
mre  based? 

They  are  intimately  connected  with  the  general  principlefi  of  education.  Some 
consider  it  necessary  to  proceed  from  a  general  view  of  the  globe,  in  order  to 
gain  at  first  a  general  outline, — a  scaffold,  by  means  of  which  the  building  may 
be  gradually  constructed  in  all  its  details, — and  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil 
shall  remain  always  conscious  of  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  to  the  whole, 
and  that  the  latter  itself  shall  gradually  be  made  more  and  more  perspicuous  in 
all  respects. 

Others  think  that  the  beginner  should  first  be  led  into  a  sphere  commensurate 
with  his  facilities,  near  to  him  and  capable  of  being  surveyed  by  his  bodily  eye ; 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  made  &miliar  with  it,  in  order  to  sharpen  his  sight  and 
tongue  for  the  later  geographical  perceptions,  and  the  intellect  for  the  relations 
more  and  more  complicated.  Then,  and  not  before,  the  boundaries  of  this  field 
should  be  gradually  extended,  to  give  his  growing  powers  more  extended  exer- 
cise, until,  at  last,  in  the  highest  grade  of  his  studies,  the  whole  earth  is  con- 
sidered in  all  its  various  relations.* 

Others  again  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mere  observing,  hearing  and  speaking 
of  geographical  matter,  does  not  give  thorough  knowledge ;  that  it  is  requisite 
to  appeal  to  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  pupils  themselves,  and  to  cause 
them  gradually  to  complete  drawn  or  pictured  representations  of  the  localities 
studie'd.  This  metliod  they  say  is  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  juvenile  inclina- 
tion to  such  work,  but  gives  an  indelible  knowledge  of  what  is  pictured,  par- 
ticularly of  its  relations  of  form  and  surface ;  which  will  servo  as  a  soUd  basis 
for  all  further  instniction. 

On  these  three  foundations  rest  the  ideas  of  the  geographical  methods  now  in 
use, — the  analytical,  synthetical  and  constructive,  (drawing,)  method,  each  of 
which,  in  practice,  admits  of  various  modifications. 

2.  What  are  (he  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  aTuUyticai 
method? 

One  advantage  that  should  not  be  undervalued  is,  that  it  designedly  keeps  in 
view  the  connection  of  the  several  parts  of  the  earth  to  the  whole,  so  that,  from 
the  beginning,  all  discontinuance  of  the  perceptions  is  avoided.  It  most  carefully 
regards  especially  the  topical  and  physical  elements,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
graphic  representation.     It,   however,  has  this  peculiar  disadvantage,  that  it 

*  Raiiiner,  in  his  "Contributions  to  Pedagogy,^*  has  a  valuable  chapter  on  teaching  geography, 
which  will  be  found  entire  in  Barnard's  ^'American  Journal  of  Education  ^**  Vol.  VIII ,  p.  Ill — 132. 
He  guards  teachers  against  the  too  frequent  or  extreme  application  of  Rousseau's  suggestions,  that 
the  walks  of  children  should  supply  lessons  for  map-drawing  in  the  school-room,  lest  the  schol- 
ars begin  to  look  on  themselves  as  peripatetic  lessons,  and  get  a  dislike  to  geographical  reading  and 
study.  He  advines  the  use  of  the  map  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  scholars  reside,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  understanding  of  maps  and  even  the  globe.  He  advises  that  special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  oceans,  mountains,  and  rivers,  as  they  help  to  fix  the  great  ftcts  of  history;  and  of  citiea, 
as  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  men.  Their  sites  seldom  change ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
name  of  a  city  once  great  ond  flourishing  never  disappears  from  the  earth  or  from  human  history. 
The  poetic  aide  of  this  study  should  be  cultivated ;  and  the  reading  of  travels,  and  of  the  news  ol 
the  day,  and  the  transoetions  of  commerce,  should  be  onociated  with  it. 
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forces  upon  the  pupil  the  perception  of  the  whole,  at  a  time  when  he  is  not  yet 
able  to  comprehend  it  fully;  and,  in  particular,  not  to  understand  the  general 
relations  of  climate,  soil,  produce,  eta  It  is  impossible  to  carry  the  beginner 
along  at  once  in  all  the  collateral  studies,  e,  g.^  in  natural  knowledge,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  acquaint  him  with  all  these  elements.  Many  things  consequently 
remain  an  undigested  mass,  gathered  and  retained  merely  in  the  hope  of  future 
understanding. 

3.  By  whom  has  Hue  analyticcU  method  been  particularly  recommended  f 

The  ''philanthropist,"  Guts-Muths,  has,  in  his  "Essay  on  methodical  instruc- 
tion in  geography,"  ( Versuch  einer  Meihodik  des  geographisches  Unterrichts^  184^) 
exclusively  advocated  the  analytical  method,  which  is  also  used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  scientific  works.  (See  Berghaus,  Roon,  Kalkstein,  Rode,  Barth, 
Viehoff,  etc.)  Some  have  attempted  to  lessen  the  inconvenience  of  analysis,  by 
dividing  tho  material  into  appropriate  courses. 

4.  In  what  rt-spect  has  the  synthetical  method  of  tea/hing  geography  unquesiion' 
able  value. 

In  tliat,  according  to  correct  principles  of  pedagogy,  a  small  and  easily  com- 
prehensible  space  is  treated  at  the  outset ;  that  the  most  ''  concrete  "  things^ 
easily  understood  by  the  children,  form  tlie  ground- work  of  further  instruction : 
that  these  small  districts  or  parts  are  by  this  method  made  vividly  distinct 
.wholes,  the  gradual  extension  of  which,  and  its  increasing  variety,  are  well 
accommodated  to  the  gradual  development  of  the  pupil's  mind.  The  subjects 
and  relations  thus  learned  are  at  the  same  time  the  elements  of  all  geographical 
instruction.  Moreover,  by  this  method  the  pupil  gains,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  in  an  orderly  way,  a  desirable  familiarity  with  his  native  place  and  country ; 
and  in  case  tho  extent  of  his  studies  has  to  be  curtailed,  the  more  remote  parta 
of  the  globe  would  be  omitted,  rather  than  those  with  which  the  scholar  and  his 
life  are  closely  connected,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  most  important  to  him. 
This  method,  likewise,  admits  of  laying  out  definite  courses.  However,  the 
strict  and  complete  carrying  out  of  it^  would  lead  to  an  improper  extension  of 
the  field  to  be  gone  through,  and  might,  by  tiresome  repetition,  cause  other 
disadvantages. 

5.  Who  advocate  the  synthetical  method? 

Charles  Hitter,  (see  Guts-Muths,  Bibliothek;)  Henning,  "Guide  to  methodical 
instruction  in  geography;"  (Leitfaden  zu  einem  methodischen  unterricht  in 
der  geographic,  1812;)  Hamisch,  "Geography,"  (WeUkunde;)  Diesterweg, 
"Introduction  to  methodical  instruction  in  geography,"  (Anleitung  zu  einem 
methodischen  unterricht  in  der  geographic  j)  and  Ziemann,  "Geographical  instrue- 
tion  in  the  burger  schools,  (Geographische  unterricht  in  Biirgerschukn^  1833.) 

6.  Whxit  is  to  he  thought  of  a  combination  of  these  two  methods  t 

Strict  consistency  in  either  of  them  leads  inevitably  to  many  inconveniencea. 
Therefore,  we  must  either  follow  one  in  the  main  and  make  all  kinds  of  excep- 
tional uses  of  the  other,  or  contrive  to  combine  them  judiciously.  It  is  a  great 
concession  made  to  the  sjmthetical  method  by  the  analytical,  that  the  latter 
should  permit,  as  introductory  to  the  proper  geographical  course,  a  preliminary 
one,  to  include  obser\'ation  of  the  neighborhood  and  its  objects ;  drawing  easy 
sketches  of  the  school-room,  house,  garden,  etc.;  instruction  hi  measures  of 
length  and  breadth,  (if  possible  in  the  open  air ;)  experiments  hi  sketcWng  the 
neighborhood  from  an  elevated  point,  with  estunates  of  area  by  eye,  on  a  small 
scale,  (for  children  of  7-8  years ;)  and  geographical  instruction  on  the  native 
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country,  (provinoo  or  state,)  with  an  occasional  exposition  of  the  elementary 
geographical  conceptions.  Bonnann,  who  tries  to  combine  the  best  parts  of  the 
two  methods,  makes  the  Arst  described  preliminary  course,  (somewhat  modified, 
and  with  the  addition  of  observations  of  the  most  simple  phenomena  of  the  sky,), 
h\a  first  course ;  giving  in  the  second  a  view  of  the  globe,  with  instruction  upon 
its  principal  imaginary  lines,  and  the  drawing  of  them,  with  a  general  view  of 
Europe,  and  a  particular  one  of  Germany ;  advancing  in  the  third  course,  to  a 
more  accurate  description  of  Germany,  followed  by  a  view  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean and  extra-European  countries.  Such  a  combination  may  be  considered  as 
appropriate  and  practical ;  still  it  is  not  the  only  one  possible. 

7.  What  are  the  advaniagea  of  the  canstiniciive,  (drawing,)  meUiod  t 

The  drawing  method  proposes,  by  construction  of  maps,  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  such  construction,  before  all  regular  teaching,  to  furnish  the  basis 
and  means  of  all  geographical  knowledge.  It  places  especial  value  on  the 
creative  activity  of  the  pupils ;  and  upon  such  an  impression  of  the  pictures 
drawn,  that  this  may  be  indelible  and  vivid  in  the  pupil's  mind,  and  form  the 
foundation  on  which  future  geographical  teaching  shall  rest  The  accuracy  and 
strictness  which  this  method  gives  in  fixing  and  enlarging  the  forms  is  unques- 
tionably very  valuable,  for  very  much  depends  on  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
these  forms.  A  designedly  and  gradual  advance  from  the  most  general  ground- 
forms  to  the  more  correct  contours,  and  filling  them  out  afterward  with 
details  of  surface,  is  quite  correspondent  with  pedagogical  principles.  This 
method,  however,  requires  far  too  much  in  the  way  of  accurate  memory  of 
numerous  localities  laid  down.  Geography  contains  still  many  other  things  of 
essential  value,  for  which  there  would  scarcely  remain  sufficient  time  and 
interest 

8.  Row  is  this  amstructive  method  usually  carried  out  in  detail  f 

Agren,  general  text-book,  Part  1,  Phjrsical  Geography,  (AUgemeines 
Letirbuch:  physiiche  Erdbeschreibung^)  Berlin,  1832,  would  first  have  the 
maps  of  the  two  hemispheres  drawn,  on  a  planispherical  projection.  Some 
characteristic  points,  (capes,  mouths  of  rivers,  etc.,)  are  then  to  be  fixed  and 
joined  by  straight  lines,  to  gain  a  sort  of  ground-plan  of  the  area.  The  formation 
of  the  coast  comes  next,  and  afterward  the  parts  of  the  surface  are  put  in, — all 
by  fixed  and  defined  rules.  This  method,  therefore,  distipguishes  between 
description  of  the  coast  and  of  the  surface. 

Kapp,  "Course  of  Geographical  Drawing,"  (Lehrgang  der  Zeichnenden 
Brdkunde^)  Minden,  1837,  takes  the  square  form  as  a  basis,  and  likewise  assumes 
some  characteristic  points  in  the  same,  which  he  joins  at  first  by  straight  lines, 
until  successive  corrections  give  the  right  representation. 

Kloden  rejects  the  gradual  elaboration  of  the  right  map.  According  to  him 
it  must  be  drawn  accurately  &om  the  very  b^^ning  by  aid  of  some  determining 
lines. 

Ganstein  takes  neither  the  whole  geographical  net  of  lines  nor  the  form  of  a 
square ;  but  any  convenient  geometrical  figures,  as  triangles,  rectangles,  cirdes, 
etc.,  and  uses  but  few  meridians  and  parallel  circles.  He  admits  no  copying, 
nor  does  he  aim  at  strict  accuracy  in  all  determinations  of  boimdaries  and 
directions. 

Lohse  keeps  to  the  normal  directions  of  the  rivers ;  has  copies  made  fit>m  a 
given  model-drawing,  and  requires  a  memory  of  what  has  been  drawn. 
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Oppennann,  "  Guide  to  Geogpraphical  Instnictioii,*'  {Leiifaden  gum  geographiB' 
(^en  urUerrichQ  gives  the  pupils  the  right  maps,  ready  made,  in  accurate 
oontours,  has  these  contours  painted  over  in  the  succession  in  which  the 
countries  occur  in  the  lessons,  and  then  the  details  of  the  surface  put  in. 

EUoden's  ^nethod,  (see  above,)  seems  to  be  the  best  On  the  plan  of  Bormann 
and  Vogel,  the  pupils  have  skeleton  maps,  with  the  chief  positions  already 
marked,  (see  the  maps  of  Vogel,  Freihold,  Holle,  etc.,)  and  gradually  draw  the 
correct  maps. 

9.  7b  wJuU  limitaiions  is  the  construciive  method  suljeci  in  the  common  achoolaf 
The  drawing  of  maps,  (by  which  must  not  be  understood  mechanipal  copy- 
ing,) can  not  of  course  begin  until  the  scholars  have  skill  in  drawing  generally 
sufficient  to  construct  a  relatively  correct  map  with  some  success.  But  geo- 
graphical instruction  itself  can  not  be  put  off  until  that  time ;  therefore,  draw- 
ing maps  can  not  be  placed  at  the  beginning,  but  must  take  its  place  in  a  higher 
grade.  Again,  unless  geography  is  to  occupy  all  the  study  and  leisure  time  of 
the  pupils  with  making  neat  maps,  not  entire  atlases,  but  only  a  few  maps, 
can  be  drawn,  (that  of  the  native  province  and  country,  of  one  or  another 
country  of  Europe,  of  Palestine,  etc.;  but  scarcely,  with  advantage,  the  two 
planispheres.)  At  school,  there  is  not  time  to  draw  every  thing,  and  if  there 
were,  it  would  be  better  used  in  other  things,  since  map-drawing,  an  excellent 
aid  to  geographical  instruction,  is  not  that  instruction  itself. 

10.  What  is  the  proper  introduction  to  teaching  geography  t 

It  must  be  preceded  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  relations  of  space  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  and  with  the  geographical  objects  there,  as  well  as  by 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  maps,  and  thus  of  elementary  conceptions,  for  the 
sake  of  conversing  on  the  same ; .  else  tlie  pupil  can  not  understand  clearly  nor 
advance  successfully. 

11.  What  is  the  value  of  a  preliminary  course^  ( Vorcuraua^)  intended  exclusively 
for  eoiplaining  the  fundamental  conceptions  f 

Those  conceptions  are  indispensable ;  but  to  bring  them  all  together  in  an  es- 
pecial course  and  to  promise  them  to  further  instruction,  is  a  pedagogical  mistake, 
more  inexcusable,  in  proportion  as  the  course  is  more  extended  and  abstract 
In  the  same  measure  as  instruction  proceeds,  the  detail  and  quantity  of  accurate 
geographical  notions  may  increase.  But  the  beginning  is  sufficiently  taken  up 
by  the  first  and  most  general  of  them,  which  are  to  be  immediately  applied. 
Excessive  and  premature  expansion  is  injurious  instead  of  useful.  Much  more 
is  to  be  gained  by  actual  observation  of  the  elements  of  the  neighboring  land- 
scape, with  a  view  of  frequent  application  afterward. 

12.  What  are  the  practical  details  requisite  in  geography  f 

There  is  much  to  be  observed,  compared,  understood,  deduced,  combined, 
impressed,  represented.  These,  therefore,  must  be  cared  for,  in  teaching.  The 
means  of  observation  ought  to  be  used  in  manifold  ways,  in  order  to  gain  the 
most  correct  image  of  the  nature  and  life  of  the  countries,  and  to  Ulustrate  and 
fix  the  same  by  all  sorts  of  proper  comparisons  of  the  portions  treated. 

The  teacher's  statements  should  be  clear,  careful,  stimulating,  graphic,  and 
definite;  ought  to  leave  the  map  only  exceptionally ;  and  should  be  adapted  to 
fix  the  image  in  the  pupil's  mind.  lie  must  show  how  to  draw  condusiona 
from  given  natural  conditions,  to  infer  elements  from  given  relations,  to  transfer 
the  relations  of  the  neighborhood  to  distant  countries,  and  to  combine  partial 
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notions  into  a  whole.  So  far,  the  teacher's  work  is  substantially  that  of  com- 
munication. Mere  reading,  or  uninterrupted  talking,  does  not  in  the  least 
accomplish  the  right  work  of  geographical  instruction. 

The  next  important  object  is  drilling,  by  a  repeated  review  in  the  same  order, 
or  by  an  i^ppropriate  course  over  similar  fields,  by  exhibiting  sufiQcient  represent- 
ations of  objects  which  can  be  impressed  only  mechanically,  by  imaginary 
travels  with  or  without  the  map,  by  drawing  maps  from  memory,  by  written 
answers  to  principal  questions,  etc  Hence,  it  follows  that  teaching  geography 
requires  manifold  eflforts,  and  that  the  teacher  must  be  a  good  geographer  and 
an  able  teyher,  to  be  very  successful. 

13.  What  poaUion  in  geographical,  instruction  is  due  to  reading  from  the  map  t 
At  present  it  is  no  longer  sufiBcient,  with  text-book  in  hand,  to  merely  point 

on  the  map,  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  book, — ^situation  and  boundaries  of  coun- 
tries, beds  of  rivers,  chains  of  mountains,  places  of  cities,  etc.  The  teacher 
must  know  how  to  read  maps,  and  to  teach  them;  i  e.,  not  only  to  describe  what 
figures  and  in  what  order  and  connection  they  stand  on  the  map,  but  to  translate 
the  map,  line  by  line,  into  the  real  world,  in  order  that  this  be  faithfully  impressed 
in  the  mind,  to  be  at  any  time  reconstructed  from  it  He  must  understand  the 
contents  and  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  map,  and  know  how  to 
exhibit  them  in  an  orderly  and  appropriate  way,  as  we  read  a  book.  In  reading 
a  book,  it  does  not  suffice  to  find  out  the  letters,  to  comprehend  the  single 
words  and  their  conceptions,  but  the  whole  idea  must  be  clearly  understood  and 
reproduced.  The  study  of  the  map  ought  to  render  a  groat  deal  of  the  usual 
contents  of  the  geographical  text-books  quite  superfluous,  that  the  pupil  may 
not  cling  slavishly  to  the  dead  letters  of  the  text-book,  but  may  depend  on  the 
lively  picture  of  a  good  map.    (See  Borraann  and  Sydow  on  reading  maps.) 

14.  WTiat  is  the  value  of  (he  ^^comparative  method"  of  teaching  geography? 

If  the  material  were  such  that  all  parts  of  it  should  be  learnt  quite  separately 
from  each  other,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  use  this  method ;  for  the  gain 
in  mental  cultivation  would  be  small.  But  since  numerous  conditions  are  the 
same  or  similar  in  many  countries,  it  is  natural,  even  for  externally  fiicilitating 
the  understanding,  to  try,  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  countries,  to 
know  the  nature  of  both  countries  and  the  effect  of  those  conditions  on  nature 
Situation,  boundary,  size,  elevation,  watering,  climate,  produce,  population, 
means  of  commerce  and  travel,  etc.,  and  many  other  subjects,  are  suitable  fof 
comparisons.  The  comparison  itself  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  object, 
induces  more  acute  observations,  memory,  reflection,  a  sagacious  detection  of 
differences,  and  becomes  thus  an  efficient  means  of  cultivating  the  mind.  It  is 
this  which  makes  geography  a  refreshing  as  well  as  scientific  exercise  of  the 
mind ;  since  the  mastering  of  a  more  or  less  extended  scientific  apparatus  is 
both  a  means  and  an  end.  However,  even  in  a  small  sphere  and  at  the  first 
beginning,  these  comparisons  may  be  used,  and  then,  as  the  student's  horizon 
gradually  expands,  they  will  become  more  various,  attractive  and  instructive^ 
and  will  preserve  the  mind  from  that  fragmentary  and  mechanical  learning,  by 
which  the  end  can  not  be  attained. 

15.  What  success  may  he  expected  from  geographical  pictures  f 

Maps  are  but  symbols  of  real  nature :  they  represent  by  a  hieroglyphic  typo 
a  number  of  natural  elements  for  larg^  territories,  without  being  able  to  represent 
correctly  the  real  objects  of  small  areas.  But,  a  well-designed  and  sufficiently 
copious  collection  of  vivid  and  correct  pictures,  on  an  appropriate  scale,  well 
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colored,  containing  monntains,  valleys,  plains,  riTen,  wooi^  prairies,  fleldfl^ 
houses,  bridges,  ships,  men,  animals,  etc.;  or  a  choice  collection  representing 
the  cooperating  elements  of  nature  in  the  most  various  places,  in  all  cones, 
would  be  in  a  high  degree  instructive  for  the  more  advanced  scholars.  Then  the 
eye  mig^t  survey  the  whole  landscape  of  natural  and  human  life  in  its  mutuality 
and  connection,  and  woiild  bring  near  the  characteristics  of  the  most  distant 
countries ;  nearer  than  is  possible  by  the  most  vivid  description  in  words  with  the 
map  only.  For  beginners,  such  pictures  would  be  distracting;  but,  at  an 
advanced  period  of  instruction,  nothing  could  be  more  useftil.  They  would  en- 
liven the  oral  descriptions,  and  their  impression  would  endure  for  life.  With 
this  conviction,  some  editors  of  maps,  (see  Yogel's  Atlas,)  have  renewed  the 
illustrations  of  maps,  common  in  the  middle  of  the  past  century,  by  no  means 
merely  for  mere  ornament,  and  have  added  marginal  designs  from  the  natural 
history  of  the  world.  Even  in  mathematico  and  physico-geographical  maps, 
(see  Berghaus'  Physical  Atlas,)  this  idea  is  made  use  of 

16.  What  is  the  value  of  the  so-called  characteristic  pictures,  (Characterbildeb?) 
It  may  be  said,  briefly,  that  the  geographical  CharacterbUder^  i.  e.,  character- 
istic representations  or  descriptions  of  certain  districts,  afford  a  sensible  view  of 
tlie  real  life  of  nature,  by  developing,  as  upon  a  single  characteristic  locality 
of  the  globe,  by  the  use  of  elements  found  elsewhere,  with  some  modifications, 
the  totality  of  this  life  in  its  various  respects  and  relations.  By  a  well-selected 
succession  of  such  representations,  the  sections,  as  it  wore,  of  a  picture  of  the 
whole  earth,  are  given,  and  may  afterward  be  joined  into  a  whole.  If  they  are 
written  ably  and  sensibly,  they  have,  besides  their  geographical  importance,  a 
great  influence  on  cesthetic  and  linguistic  education.  It  might  be  questioned 
whether  near  or  distant  countries  are  to  be  chosen,  since  the  latter  contain  the 
greater  number  of  unknown  things ;  but  practical  teachers  will  prefer  to  begin 
with  what  lies  nearest,  and  must,  therefore,  be  most  important  for  every  one ; 
as  moreover  this  material  contains  enough  to  be  learned  by  a  beginner.  (See 
Vogel's  and  Grube's  "  Charaderbilder:') 

17.  What  position  should  be  allowed  to  the  geography  of  civUizcUum,  {cultwgeo- 
graphie  T) 

It  is  not  the  earth,  with  its  life,  but  man  upon  it,  with  his  life,  which  is  most 
interesting  to  man.  The  former  interests  us  only  on  account  of  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  latter.  To  explain  this  connection  is  the  difficult  problem 
of  "culture-geography;"  which,  for  working  out  all  the  most  different  influences 
of  life  and  nature  into  a  transparent  and  ingenious  whole,  requires  the  highest 
degree  of  mental  power,  and  has  its  place,  if  anywhere,  only  at  the  end  of  geo- 
graphical instruction.  Several  movements  of  the  human  race  must  be  discussed 
previously,  and  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  them  is  probably  in  all  cases 
very  doubtful  with  scholars  who  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  it. 

1.  Guts-Muths,  {Versuch^  <fcc.)  Weimar,  1845.  See  above,  No.  3,  analytical 
method. 

18.  What  works  on  methodic  instruction  in  geography  are  partumlarly  woflh 
considering? 

2.  LUdde,  "Methods  m  Geography,"  {Die  melhodik  der  Erdkunde,)  Mag- 
deburg, 1842.  This  is  not  confined  to  the  wants  of  common  schools,  but  gives 
academic  instruction. 

3   Zeune,  "  The  three  steps  in  Geography,"  {Die  drei  stufen  der  erdkunde^ 
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Berlin,  1844,  aims  at  laying  the  foundation  of  a  strictly  scientific  instruction 
on  the  basis  of  a  natural  view  of  the  earth,  (in  opposition  to  the  historical ;) 
which  character  also  predominates  in  Zeune's  Gixa, 

4.  Henning,  "  Guide  to  methodical  instruction  in  geography,"  (Leitfaden  heim 
meihodischen  urUerricht  in  der  geographies)  Iferten,  1812.  See  Pioneers  of  the 
synthetical  method,  No.  5. 

6.  Ziemann.    See  above,  No.  5. 

6.  Gorbrich,  "  Introduction  to  geographical  instruction  in  common  schools,** 
(Anleitung  zum  erdkundlichen  Unterrichi  in  der  Volksschulej)  Wien,  (Vienna,) 
1853.    A  synthetical  method ;  plain  and  dear. 

7.  Otto,  "  Uniyersal  method  of  geographical  instruction, "(J.2?^emetn«me<Ao(2t% 
dea  geographischen  Unierrichia,)  Erfurt,  1839.  Adheres  to  Guts-Muths,  but 
uses  the  advantages  of  the  synthetical  method. 

8.'  Agren.    See  above.  No.  8 ;  constructive  method. 

0.  Kapp.    See  No.  8. 

10.  Canstein,  "  Attempt  at  a  free  delineation  of  the  physical  surface  of  the 
earth,  by  a  simple  method  of  construction,"  {AtileUung^  die  physischen  Erdrawme 
miUelst  einfacher  Constntction  aus  freier  Band  zu  enkoerfen,)  Berlin,  1835.  See 
No.  8. 

See  also,  the  introductions  to  Hamisch*s  ^^WeUkunde^^^  and  Diesterweg's 
"Rheinprovimen ;"  the  essays  in  Mager's  pedagogical  "i?ett<«,"  1840  and  1841; 
in  the  ^^  SchulblaU  der  provinz  Brandenburg,^^  1847  and  1850;  in  Low's  peda- 
gogical "  Monaisckrift,^^  1847 ;  in  the  programme  of  Bender's  Institute,  in 
Weinheim,  1850;  in  the  General  School  Gazette  of  Darmstadt,  1845;  (see 
Finger,  "Instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  the  native  country,"  (Unterricht  in 
der  Beimathkunde,)  Lei^ig,  1844;)  in  the  pedagogical  "JaArcs6eric/i<,"  of  Nacke 
I.,  III.,  v.,  VIII.,  1846-53.  A  historical  exposition  of  geographical  methodology 
is  found  in  Zeune's  "Views  of  the  Earth,"  (Erdansichten,)  and  a  compilation 
of  the  "  Latest  views  upon  geography  and  their  application  to  school  instruc- 
tion," (Keuesien  Ansichten  von  der  Erdkunde  und  ihrer  Anwendung  auf  den 
SckuiunierrichQ  in  Lichtenstem's  book  with  that  title. 

19.    What  hooks  on  maihematical  geography  are  ihe  best? 

1.  Diesterweg,  "  Astronomical  geography  and  popular  knowledge  of  the 
Heavens,"  (Astronomische  geographie  undpopvXare  Bimmelskunde,)  Berlin,  1855. 
5  editions.    The  best  of  all. 

2.  "Wiogand,  "Principles  of  mathematical  geography,"  {Grundriss  der  maihe' 
maiischen  geographie,)  Halle,  1853.    Practical  and  good. 

3.  Brettner,  "  Mathematical  Geography,"  (MaQwmatische  geographie,)  Breslau, 
1850.     Quite  practical  and  popular. 

The  chapters  concerning  mathematical  g^eography  are  excellent  in  Haumer^s 
"  Manual  of  Universal  Geography,"  (Lehrhuch  der  aUgemeinen  geographie,)  Leip- 
zig, 1848;  in  Roon's  greater  geographical  work,  "The  earth,  its  races  and 
states,"  {Erd,  VoUcer,  und  Staaten-kunde  ;)fLnd  in  Berghaus'  "  Rudiments  of  Geogra- 
phy, in  five  books,"  {Grundriss  der  geographie  in  fun/  Buchem,)  Breslau,  1840. 

Of  books  on  popular  astronomy,  very  good  ones  are  Kaiser's  "  Starry  Heav- 
ens," (Siemenhimmel,)  very  clear;  Littrow's  "Wonders  of  the  Heavens,** 
( Wwnder  des  Bimmels;)  Stem's  "  Knowledge  of  the  Heavens,"  {Bimmelskmde ;) 
Schulae's  Astronomy;  Madler's  Popular  Astronomy;  Hartmann's  Urania;  and 
Airy's  and  Brande's  Lectures  on  Astronomy. 
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20.   What  books  on  phyHcaL  geography  may  le  recommendedt  ^' 

Berghaufl,  Boon,  Baomer,  Bougemont,  Kalkstein,  Gujot^  Guts-Muths,  Ewald, 
Somcrville,  Reuschle,  K  Y.  Hoffmann,  W,  Hofi&nann,  Schouw ;  besidee,  the 
"  CharacierhUder  "  of  Gnibe  and  Vogel,  and  shorter  works  by  Viehofl^  Come- 
lius,  Ball,  Bufl^  Atzerodt,  Gambihler,  Gude,  etc. 

21  What  text-hooks  on  polUical  geography  are  the  most  popular  t 
The  number  of  politico-statistical  greographies  is  enormous.  As  most  promi* 
nent,  we  may  name  those  of  Volter,  Boon,  Schacht ;  as  very  common,  those  of  Bor- 
mann,  Daniel,  Selten,  Voigt,  Volger,  Seydlitz,  K.  A.  Hoflinann,  S^acharisB,  Stein- 
Hurschelmann ;  as  shorter  once,  those  of  Liiben,  Stahlberg,  Mobus,  Ohlert, 
Petersen;  as  very  good,  those  of  Bhode  and  Barth;  as  larger  ones,  those  of 
Ungewitter,  Blanc,  Wappaens,  W.  Hoffmann,  etc. 

The  new  discoveries  are  found  in  Froriep's  "  Almanac,"  {Jahrhuch ;)  in  Berg- 
haus'  Jahrbuch;  in  Ludde's  "  Gazette  of  Geography,"  {Zeitschrift  fur  Erdkundt!;) 
in  Gumprecht's  Zeiischrift;  in  Petermann's  "Contributions,"  "Mittheilungen." 

22.  WTuU  works  are  there  upon  Geography  of  Ihe  native  country  f 

Not  so  many  as  might  be  expected.  For  the  geography  of  Prussia,  Schneider, 
Schmidt,  Uvermann,  Yossnack,  Natzmer;  for  that  of  Germany,  Guts-Mutha, 
Hoffmann,  "Winderlich,  Billig,  Curtmann,  Vogel,  Duller,  etc 

23.  Which  maps  are  the  best  t 

The  wall-maps,  (wandkarien^)  of  Sydow,  Boost,  K.  V.  Hoffmann,  StUlpnagel, 
Grimm,  Holle,  Winkelmann,  etc.;  the  hand  and  school-maps  of  Sydow,  Berg- 
haus,  B.  and  Th.  Lichtenstem,  Volter,  Stieler,  Bauerkeller,  Grimm,  Eiepert, 
Kutscheit,  Winkelmann,  Boost,  Glaser,  Wagner,  Piatt,  Holle,  Voigt,  Gross, 
Vogel,  Schuberth.  For  physical  geography,  Berghaus'  Physical  Hand  AUas^ 
and  his  Schulailas,  are  classical ;  and  Bromme^s  Atlas,  to  Humboldt's  Kosmos, 
very  good.* 

IX.    History.  By  Abbenrode. 

1.  What  are  the  maJeriai  conditions  requisite  to  make  history  an  important  means 
of  mental  cultivation  f 

The  material  ought  to  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  inteUectual  standing 
and  wants  of  the  pupil,  to  be  formed  into  a  well-systematized  whole,  and  to  be 
80  used  in  teaching  that,  by  its  vividness  and  truth,  as  well  as  by  its  attractive- 
ness for  the  juvenile  mind,  it  may  arouse  and  strengthen,  improve  morally, 
prepare  the  pupil  worthily  for  practical  life,  and  nourish  in  him  a  Christian  spirit 
Of  course,  the  character  of  the  nation  to  which  tlie  pupil  belongs,  is  prominently 
to  be  considered. 

2.  What  personal  conditions  influence  the  cuUivcUing  power  of  the  study  of 
history  f 

As  the  totality  of  the  pupil's  individuality  requires,  in  historical  construction, 
great  regard,  and  as  very  much  depends  on  the  tact  with  which  his  mental 
powers  are  nourished,  so  the  effect  of  history  on  his  mind  depends  even  more 
on  the  ability  and  character  of  the  teacher.  Unless  he  possesses,  together  with 
the  requisite  external  skill,  a  suflBcient  knowledge  of  history,  true  piety,  and  a 

NoTK.  Especial  reviews  of  a  long  number  of  books  and  maps  are  in  Nacke's  "  Educational 
Annual,"  {Pedofrog.Jahretbericht.)  I.,  Ill,,  V.,  VII.,  and  in  KlSden's  review  of  modern 
maps  in  the  '  School  Gazette  of  Brandenburg,"  (Schulbfatt  dea  provinx  Brandenburg,)  1846 

and  1846. 
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noble  heart;  and  unless,  besides  being  a  man  of  veracity,  he  has  acquired  cooaoi* 
entiouB  impartiality  and  the  drcumspect  calmness  of  a  dear  judgment^  he  can 
not  hope  that  his  pupils  will  experience  the  cultivating  power  of  history. 

3.  Whaiare  Ihe  leading  characterisUca  of  the  proper  maieriait 

The  most  essential  of  these  materials  are,  a,  the  political,  under  certain  modi* 
fications,  particularly  that  of  the  native  country;  b,  history  of  civilization,  under 
some  limitations ;  particularly,  that  of  the  Christian  church.  Though  the  ma- 
terial chosen  under  either  of  these  heads  may  be  throughout  kept  asunder,  andi 
in  fact,  has  been  so  very  often  in  historical  works,  yet  an  appropriate  combina- 
tion of  the  two  for  construction  must  be  recommended,  since  they  supplement 
one  another  usefully,  and,  in  practice,  admit  quite  well  of  this  mutual  compensa- 
tion. Our  Gorman  youth  need,  above  all,  the  history  of  (Germany,  and  where 
there  is  occasion,  the  attention  should  be  fixed  on  the  ecclesiastical,  scientiflc^ 
and  artistical  development,  as  well  as  on  the  formation  of  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  nations.  Which  of  the  two  sides,  and  in  what  proportion,  is  to 
predominate,  depends  on  tlie  particular  wants  of  the  pupils:  still  the  histoiy 
of  the  church  is  of  especial  value. 

4.  What  are  ihe  principles  of  teaching  history  in  school  f 

Historical  instruction  requires  in  all  cases  a  narrative  form.  In  proportion  to 
age  and  ability,  the  narrative  will  have  the  character  either  of  biography  and 
monography,  or  will  represent,  in  chronological  order,  definite  groups  of  histori- 
cal fiicts  in  their  interior  connection ;  without  any  exaltation  of  the  authors  of 
the  events  very  high  above  the  common  level  of  life.  In  either  case  the  teacher 
may  choose  an  ethnographical,  or  a  synchronistical  order.  The  prag^matical 
method,  right  and  important  in  itself)  has  in  most  cases  at  school,  an  unsatiafao- 
tory  result,  even  in  higher  schools ;  since  even  the  well-prepared  students  of  the 
gymnasia,  (colleges,)  want  the  maturity  of  life  which  must  aid  the  pragmatical 
understanding.  Finally,  the  method  of  universal  history  is  quite  unsuitable  to 
schools. 

6.  How  have  (hose  principles  been  praciicaHy  used  and  expressed  hiiherio  f 

History  has  been,  fi*om  the  most  ancient  times,  written  and  taught  in  all 
forms.  It  has  been  a  moniunental  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  whole  nations 
and  privileged  individuals.  Each  ancient  people  has,  out  of  a  certain  necessity, 
written  and  taught  its  own  history, — some  classically, — ^fbr  all  time.  Besides, 
modem  nations  have  taken  hold  of  the  history  of  other  countries,  particularly 
of  old  Greece  and  Rome,  and  reflected  them  in  the  mirror  of  their  own  percep- 
tion ;  they  have  created  the  representation  of  a  history  of  the  world, — general 
history.  This  has  led  to  teaching  general  history,  either  connected  with  that  of 
the  church  or  separate  from  it  The  almost  exclusively  "scientific"  method  of 
treating  the  same  in  writing  and  teaching  made  it  suitable  only  for  such  as  wanted 
a  '*  scientific,'*  (collegiate^  etc.,)  education.  Others  neither  could  nor  should  learn 
it  But,  since  a  common  inclination  to  acquire  historical  knowledge  has  sprung 
up,  in  consequence  of  a  more  general  education  in  better  schools,  it  suffices  no 
longer  to  confine  this  instruction  to  the  disciples  of  science,  nor  to  satisfy  with 
general  notices  firom  history.  The  people^  even  in  the  lowest  classes,  will — and 
should — ^partake  of  it  This  has  led  to  manifold  and  suocessfiil  attempts  to  find 
a  suitable  way  of  treating  history,  and  to  give  the  common  adiool  a  share  in  its 
profits. 

Several  popular  and  practical  metiiods  of  teaching  history  have  arisen,  which, 
thoqgh  differing  in  many  respecti^  agree  Teiy  mach  in  theii  fimdamental  ideaik 
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researdL  Fadng  the  eventa,  it  inquires  into  their  immediate  causefl^  and  goei 
back  to  the  remoter  ones,  in  order  to  reconstract  philosophically  the  history 
which  has  been  developed  according  to  a  higher  and  divine  plan.  So  far  as  the 
method  of  research  is  to  be  represented  by  the  method  of  teaching, — as  it  8om»> 
times  has  been  reqoired, — ^the  regressive  proceeding  is  correct;  besides,  it  it 
formaUy  practicable  without  difficulty.  But  it  is  contraxy  to  the  process  of  his- 
torical narration,  and  begins  almost  necessarily  from  characters  and  epochs  of 
modem  times,  by  far  too  complicated  for  beginners,  and  such  as  to  prevent 
usually  the  combination  of  truth  with  popularity.  Besides,  this  method  cbuld 
be  applied  only  at  the  beginning,  and  would  soon  necessarily  pass  over  into  the 
chronological  one. 

9.  Bow  far  is  the  chronological  mdhod  valuaUe  t 

The  historical  events  develop  themselves  in  time ;  the  natural  course  of  the 
latter  is,  therefore,  both  back-ground  and  frame  of  the  former,  since  it  constitutes 
the  thread  of  Hie  nanraHon.  Time  facilitates  comprehension,  remembrance,  and 
comparison  of  historical  movements ;  it  marks  best  the  sections  and  epochs  of 
development,  &vors  thus  the  rudiments  of  historical  instruction,  and,  in  general, 
is  indispensable.  History  may  be  treated  in  the  one  or  the  other  way,  with 
beginners,  or  with  advanced  scholars;  but  the  succession  of  time  must  be 
necessarily  cared  for. 

10    Under  whai  circumstances  is  the  ethnographioai  meOutd  suitable  t 

After  the  primary  course,  which  lays  the  foundation,  (biographical  and  mono- 
graphical,)  has  been  finished,  and  a  second  one  has  led  nearer  the  more  general 
connection  of  the  chief  movements  in  history,  then  it  may  be  useful  to  pursue 
the  history  of  the  prominent  modem  nations,  ethnographically,  from  their  first 
rise  until  their  present  state.  In  ancient  history  it  is  a  matter  of  course  to  pro- 
ceed chiefly  in  the  ethnographical  way,  because  those  nations  have  led  for  a  long 
time  a  separate  life,  and  after  a  victorious  conflict  with  neig:hboring  nations  have 
merged  them  in  their  own  life. 

11.  WTuU  are  the  difficuUies  of  the  grouping  method  f 

The  idea  of  pursuing  material  similar,  by  interior  connection,  through  all 
centuries,  and  of  Joining  it  into  a  whole,  is  in  itself  well  enough.  But,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  it  requires  an  unusual  knowledge  of  particulars  in  the  devel- 
opment of  nations;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  problem  is  too  hard  for  the  juve> 
nile  mind.  It  may  be,  that  many  things  can  be  omitted,  or  at  least  treated  sepa- 
rately as  a  matter  of  secondary  interest ;  but^  it  is  questionable  whether  th^ 
would  be  advantageous  with  reference  to  the  whole.  Besides,  the  hard  problem 
must  be  solved  of  connec^g  finally  the  single  parts  of  development  into  a 
totaUty. 

This  method,  even  for  the  especial  history  of  a  nation,  the  German  ftr 
instance,  is  attended  with  great  difficulties,  but  these  would  increase,  if  it  should 
be  applied  to  all  other  civilized  nations.  For,  by  its  nature,  it  lays  the  chief 
stress  on  the  development  of  civilization,  and  displays  but  on  such  points  the 
characteristic  picture  more  fully,  when  it  is  desirable,  from  a  national  and 
patriotic  point  of  view.  The  entire  plan,  so  fiu*  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been 
practically  carried  through. 

12.  WTien  has  the  synchronistieal  method  Us  rig?U  place  t 

Synchronism  is  not  suitable  for  beginners.  It  requires  an  advanced  stsadfa^ 
to  view  the  contents  of  entire  periods  of  the  development  of  natiooi^  mi 
imdentandingly  to  pursue  the  gradual  progress  in  it    To  whoever  is  not  aiU* 
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to  snrrc.v  Ihtt  profcnn  in  hs  dcgrppfi.  and.  irhi^o  airiTcd  st  ■  renurinbl^  hi^ 
point  to  bring  aftervraril  the  difltrent  tModitions  of  other  naliona  to  view,  inter- 
weaving  them  Kith  the  former  pieturo.  and  ihua  to  compr«e  ■  totulity  of  those 
totermiiod  deTelopmenw.  to  him  a  jTncbronLstiraJ  ireatment  of  bittorjreDuuua 
■t^e.  Therefore,  scarcely  ev^n  the  pupils  of  the  first  ctus,  in  o\a  higher 
•enunBries  of  learning,  can  te  considered  at  suffleientlj'  prepared  for  it.  ' 

13,   WJichai  rtonnmendcd  t'.<  h-'-^T^ij-hicalm/'Jtodt 

It  mav  be  said  the  entire  modem  seliool  bai  unanimoustj  recognized  it  as  tha 
bfvt  and  mo<:t  Fu:iab]eS>r1<egioDen<.  For  ihLi  irrade.  ncarlj  all  modi'm  methodic 
h'.5torii.»  contain  only  such  material  ae  if  £t  (■•t  bit^raphical  instructioiL  la 
hii:b->r  !ich(<ot&  a  bititrraphicai  eourw  has  l>een  airanged  in  tlie  lowest  classes, 
ani  apiTovcd  erfrywlii-re  by  tlie  autl.orities. 

Pr,  Kapp.  in  tu"  p'Cera!  work.  "S.^intilU-  sohool  instruction  at  a  whole," 
/■fr-  vv^mffJuifaicit  f::'.:;-r.:~'iV  nN  i.'i  Ga:s'.)  Hamm.  1S34,  is  one  of  (ha 
flrs;.  Dr.  Jacoid  has  riiv!E:i;erjdL-l  ;;.  ^^ptvially  for  the  history  of  the  natiTO 
country.  "Ontlines  of  a  neir  mttl.t-d.  li-.."  {GrariJiAfft  eintr  neaen  meOuiJe.  *tc..) 
SiinilsTO,  IS 39. 

Ffum  time  imiminorial  Mstoi-ir  at^y  ol];er  cieihMl  has  been  u^ed  in  Germany 
than  this:  noir  Jointri;  synohroni^ni.  now  tUuvin^  the  cthno^phiiul  [iiindple. 
rmi]  this  hour  it  prpvaik  in  the  iCi^'ortly  i^f  schools,  of  ct3(eii.iil  hi^tides,  and 
of  leit-L>ooks  on  hitorr.  It  tas  been  modided  by  many  tvmpeti'Di  hi«:oriat)S 
and  teachers,  for  the  various  purposes  of  elementary,  burgher,  and  real  school^ 
and  gymnasia.  Some  intn.<duce  it  by  mythology,  others  by  a  biographical 
n>ul»>.  Some  give  the  first  piaoe  to  annenl  Listory.  others  to  national  hlstoiy ; 
others,  again,  attempt  to  suit  t'ne  various  n-a>it&  by  a  particular  paniiion  oT  the 
materiaL  by  all  sons  of  principles  of  treatment,  by  aecommodalion  to  the 
different  stages  of  Ufo.  or  by  raising  certain  historical  pioturee.  (characierbSder,) 
ebore  the  general  course  of  liistotr. 

16.    mokot  trwrf  lo  uttruduM  the  jrovping  n,<'Jte4f 

SlMiI.  (now  privT-connselor.)  has   proposed,  in  a  little  book.  ''  Instruction  in 
Kninlry  in  the  elemenurr  KhooU.*'  \,Drr  taterlitiditdie 
■  ■nwrn  Htmrntiirxhiiitn,)  Cublenz.  1S42,  to  promote   in- 
n  the  hiflnrf  oT  the  ttherland  by  a  vivid  transfer  into  the  midst  of 
il  Ut.  b;  hiEloncal  lacta  grouped  around  a  national  calendar,  trith   the 
c  chronology,  sad  by  presenting  the  eohereot  material 
It  to^hi'r  In  one  mould:  besides  making  the  vhole  more   fruitfol 
inportant  patriotic  documents  and  like  best  patriotic  aongs- 
biBdifferenI  itjv.  Dr.  Hanpt,  in  the  preface  to  his  "History  of  the  WoT\&.ot^ 
pl.«,"    (WttytfchitKie     nath    J'Milii=i's   gnuidr-a^sjrrL,    eW-,1 
-1 L  recommends  a  grooping  of  the  entire  hLnory  aft^^t  ce^W"- 
Kjtetial,  (borne,  society,  state,  nation,  religion.  scieri^Tice.  **"" 
if  whirt  the  s^table  material  of  all  time  it  oomparatiT^^— V^  ^•**^ 

!!u  r-ert  rrrrnttnultTiciei  ewfming  hitleneal  i«lr»:iiow*^J-^*'  ^^ 
hiod,  it  is  rrcoiiiinended  to  interreave  clawsical  eent*-.^^»s»^^-^ 
IpoeoB,  1b  otder  to  vivifr  historical  InBtTuction  by  dTaii-.a^-T»'*^^,,,oti 

better  the  AW  epochs.  eepecUUy  of  natural  liisiory.     JT^'^^^^^aoa 
fcgJkerlMad,  br  the  sake  of  conoetitraiioD,  various  coni^jitao^ 
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with  geography,  natural  knowledge  and  religion,  and  even  with  the  hymn 
book,  are  recommended.  An  endeavor  has  also  been  made,  to  simplify  the  ma- 
terial for  common  wants,  by  catting  off  the  less  fertile  portions,  particularly  of 
national  history,  and  to  compensate  for  this  by  entering  deeper  into  some  chief 
characters  and  events.  This  has  fixed  attention  more  and  more  on  historical 
eharaderbUder,  which  are  now  in  various  works,  at  the  teacher^s  command,  to  be 
used  chiefly  for  a  good  Christian  and  national  education.  Particularly,  it  is 
endeavored  to  view  more  closely  the  civilization  of  nations,  especially  of  one's 
own ;  to  give  more  Christian  and  dogmatic  matter ;  to  introduce  the  youth  rather 
more  into  the  historical  development  of  the  social  orders  and  classes  than  into 
the  history  of  the  world ;  and  to  find  one's  own  account  in  the  execution.  For 
each  of  these  tendencies,  respectable  voices  have  been  heard. 

18.  What  is  to  he  fhougM  of  these  tendencies? 

It  is  a  pedagogical  mistake  to  do  too  many  things  at  once.  The  teacher  of 
history  must  abstain  fit)m  teaching  at  the  same  time  catechism  and  natural 
sciences;  they  do  not  belong  to  history.  Further,  the  hymn  book  can  not  be 
considered  as  a  suitable  guide  for  instruction  in  national  history,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  obscure  origin  of  many  songs  in  it  To  interweave  many  sayings  of  a 
celebrated  man,  even  to  make  it  sometimes  the  centre  of  the  narration,  may  be 
quite  suitable.  It  may  be  very  effective  to  celebrate  a  great  hero  or  event  of 
history,  besides  elevating  and  improving  description  by  a  good  song  also.  But, 
more  important  is  it  to  simplify,  and  to  enter  deeply  into  the  chief  points,  and 
therewith  to  nourish  earnestly  a  patriotic  and  religious  sense, — which  may,  no 
doubt,  be  much  aided  by  good  national  "  characierbilder,^\  A  prominent  regard 
for  the  orders  of  society  is  not  only  difficult  but  even  not  without  danger.  To 
save  better  care  than  hitherto  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  to  avoid 
subjective  tendencies,  particularly  in  modem  history,  will  be  approved  by  all 
sensible  persons. 

19.  How  far  is  geography  to  he  cared  for  in  teadiing  history  t 

Up  to  the  present  time,  all  attempts  to  combine,  alter  a  definite  plan,  all  his 
torical  with  all  geographical  instruction,  have  nearly  failed.  The  common  way 
in  which  it  is  done  now,  is  either  to  premise  to  the  history  of  the  various  nations 
and  states  the  related  geographical  matter,  or  occasionally  to  insert  it  in  frag- 
ments. In  this  way,  of  course,  geography  has  not  its  degree ;  because  for  many 
geographical  objects  there  are  no  points  of  reference  and  connection.  Further, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  at  every  time  only  the  corresponding  geogra- 
phy of  that  period,  so  that  a  comparison  with  the  geography  of  the  present 
time  would  be  needed, — ^a  necessity  that  has  always  great  difficulties  for  young 
people.  The  plan  by  which  certain  geographical  sections  alternate  with  histori- 
cal ones,  (the  former  analytically,  the  latter  chronologically,)  no  one  would 
consider  as  a  pruseworthy  combination.  In  whatever  way  it  is  done,  it  is 
indispensable  to  make  the  geographical  field  of  history  as  clear  as  possible. 
Instruction  in  history  can  neither  be  tied  to  a  specific  plan  of  teaching  geogra- 
phy, nor  can  it  aim  at  an  appropriate  and  complete  finishing  of  the  latter.  The 
same  is  true  vice  versa. 

20.  Whai  is  the  value  of  JUstorieal  poetry  in  teaching  history  t 

So  far  as  historical  poetry  keeps  within  the  sanctuary  of  truth,  its  artistical 
glorification  of  characters  and  deeds  is  unquestionably  of  high  value,  and  tb* 
appropriate  use  of  it  can  not  be  too  much  recommended.  But,  as  soon  as  U 
leaves  trutb|  and  idealizes,  poetically,  the  historical  persons  and  their  exploits,  it 
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is  no  longer  of  importance  for  instruction,  even  if  the  poems  be  of  great  poelled 
value. 

21.  Why  are  (he  historical  daUa  ao  vaJuabk  t 

It  maj  be  asserted,  without  hesitation,  that,  without  fixing  the  dates,  instruction 
and  a  ready  knowledge  of  history  is  impossible.  As  long  as  the  pupil  is  not 
jet  conscious  of  the  distinction  of  time  in  its  practical  worth,  the  general  outUnea 
of  the  historical  event  may  be  sufficient ;  but,  as  soon  as  that  consciousness  is 
awake,  the  event  and  person  must  be  connected  with  the  date,  in  order  that  the 
former  may  be  better  remembered,  better  understood  in  its  position  of  time,  and 
better  distinguished  from  related  phenomena.  The  dates  are  the  most  simple 
monitors  of  memory,  and  can  never  be  entirely  omitted,  though  they  ought  to 
be  limited  for  children,  and  sometimes  to  be  made  round  numbers,  for  the  sake 
of  memory.  They  help  to  regulate  the  material  in  the  easiest  way,  and  join  the 
natural  development  of  events ;  nay,  a  sensible  arrangement  of  them  often  aids 
tlie  understanding  of  related  events  better  than  long  expositions  could  do. 

22.  WJiat  is  the  didactic  value  of  good  historical  pictures^  maps  and  tdbUs  f 

In  teaching,  very  much  depends  on  making  history  intuitive  and  lively.  It  ii^ 
therefore,  desirable  to  aid  the  oral  address  by  appropriate  meons.  Such  are  histori* 
cal  pictures  and  tableaux,  since  they  represent  oilen  the  historical  action  more 
clearly  in  one  moment  than  the  most  copious  description  by  words.  Of  coursOi 
they  must  be  true  and  of  artistical  worth.  Historical  maps  aid  best  the  percep« 
tion  of  the  geographical  extent  of  a  historical  transaction,  and  often  afford  the 
most  natural  representation  of  its  results  upon  the  position  of  nations  and 
states  to  one  another  on  the  globe.  Tables  facilitate  both  a  short  review  of  the 
chief  events  in  chronological  and  synchronistical  order,  and  a  firmer  impression 
ou  the  memory,  by  bringing  to  view  the  rise,  fusion,  separation,  and  falling  of 
nations,  etc.  Also  they  can  best  represent,  in  side  columns,  the  different  move- 
ments of  development  at  the  same  time  in  state,  churcn,  science,  and  art 

23.  In  what  respects  does  private  reading  further  historical  knowledge  f 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  treat  in  school  every  thing  desirable  for  youth,  it  ia 
very  important  that  appropriate  reading  in  private  should  assist  to  complete  the 
historical  knowledge.  It  is  indispensable  for  a  more  detailed  familiarity  with 
the  chief  characters  and  events  of  the  world  or  the  country.  Fortunately,  the 
desire  to  read  history  is  as  natural  as  it  is  common  among  youth ;  and,  even  to 
a  more  advanced  age,  there  is  no  better  occupation,  in  leisure  time,  than  historical 
reading. 

24.  What  hooks  treat  upon  the  methods  of  teaching  history  t 

a.  Peter,  "Historical  Instruction  in  the  Gymnasia,"  {Der  Geschichiaw^ 
terricM.  auf  Gymnasien^)  Halle,  1849.  i 

b.  Loebell,  "  Outlines  of  a  method  for  teaching  History  in  the  Gymnasiak** 
{Grundzitge  einer  Methodik  des  Geschichtsunterrichts  auf  den  Gymnasien^)  Leipzig^ 
1847.    This  work  suggests  a  careful  partition  of  the  materiaL 

c.  Miguel,  "Contributions  to  the  study  of  Biography  in  the  Gymnasia,'* 
(Beitrage  zur  Lehre  vom  Biographische  unierricht  avf  Gymnasien^)  Aurich,  1841. 

d.  0.  A.  MUUer,  "Historical  Instruction  in  the  Schools,"  (ifber  dm 
Geschichtsunierricht  auf  SchuUn,)  Dresden,  1835.  A  very  thorough  treatise, 
recommending,  among  other  things,  the  biographical  method.  ^^ 

e.  Arnold,  "On  the  Idea,  Actuality,  &c.,  of  History,"  (ifber  die  Idee,  dot 
Wesen^  efc.,  der  Geschichte^)  Koenigsberg,  L  n.,  1847.  (See  the  history  of  the 
world.) 
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I.    DBFIMITIONB. 

«*  The  cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  representaJtion  and  fonn,  glyes  as  a  feeUng 
for  beauty,  grace,  form,  and  &jmmQtrj,—Mamiteh. 

Drawing  is  a  mode  of  representing  solid  forms  by  lines  upon 
surfaces. 

A  drawing,  as  a  result  of  artistic  labor,  has  either  a  purpose  out- 
side of  the  art — such  are  mechanical  drawings,  plans,  anatomical 
drawings,  <&c. — or  it  is  executed  for  its  own  sake ;  as  are  landscapes, 
fruit  piece$s  &c.  In  the  farmer  case,  their  purpose  is  principally  one 
of  material  usefulness  ;  in  the  second,  they  are  executed  with  an  en- 
deavor after  a  beautiful  external  form ;  and  are  thus  a  representation 
of  the  ideal.  But  those  of  the  first  sort  do  not  exclude  the  beautiful, 
for  every  object,  without  any  exception,  can  be  beautifully  represented. 

Material  forms  are  either  natural  or  artificial ;  and  either  geomet- 
rical, or  irregular. 

Various  species  of  drawing  are  practiced  ;  as, 

1.  Linear  drawing,  which  gives  only  an  outline  of  the  object  ;f  and 
shaded  drawing,  in  which  surfaces  are  shaded. 

2.  Geometrical  and  perspective  drawing.  The  first  represents 
objects  in  their  correct  relative  proportions  as  to  magnitude;  the  sec- 
ond, as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  The  geometrical  delineation  of  one 
side  of  a  body  is  called  an  elevation ;  that  of  its  plan,  a  ground-plan. 

•3.  Free  drawing  and  sketching ;  either  with  or  without  the  use 
of  rule,  compasses,  <&c. 

4.  Copying,  or  drawing  from  another  drawing ;  drawing  from  na- 
ture, or  of  real  objects ;  imaginative  drawing,  or  drawing  of  things 
conceived  of  by  one*s  self;  of  which  the  two  former  are  of  things  as 
they  are  directly  seen,  and  the  latter  are  indirectly  based  upon  the 
vision  of  real  things. 

In  all  drawing,  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  tlie  sense  of  beauty,  are  em- 
ployed ;  as  are  also,  in  drawing  from  memory,  the  faculty  of  concep- 
tion, and  in  drawing  from  imagination,  that  faculty. 

•  Translited  from  Dietterweg't  •*  WegtceUer." 

t  Bfaoy  penOQi  include  in  linear  drawing,  drawing  b/  the  aid  of  the  compaMM  and  ruler. 
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merely  as  a  means  of  knowing  what  there  is  in  the  world,  and  of 
representing  that  knowledge,  but  also  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life.  Thus  it  is  of  great  use  to  many  kinds  of  artizans  to  be  able 
to  draw  a  little,  &c. 

Training  of  the  conceptive  faculty, — Without  this  culture,  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  forms  of  the  visible  world  is  not 
possible.  Through  its  exercise,  the  pictures  are  represented  to  the 
mind,  from  which  the  imagination  develops  new  forms.  And  without 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
progress  into  the  limits  of  the  supersensual,  the  abode  of  religion. 

Training  of  the  sense  of  beauty. — This  introduces  us  to  that  uni- 
vernal  pleasure,  that  enjoyment  exclusively  possessed  by  none,  which 
is  derived  from  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art 

Every  man,  it  is  true,  is  to  some  degree  fitted  by  nature  to  perceive 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful,  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  no  further.  He 
whose  sense  of  beauty  is  not  trained,  loses  infinitely.  Take  for  in« 
stance  the  first  example  that  occurs  in  actual  life.  A  journeyman 
travels  through  a  city  full  of  beautiful  architectural  works.  He  goes 
stupidly  in  at  one  gate,  and  out  at  the  other;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  beauty  for  him.  The  buildings  which  he  passes  by  neither  have 
any  present  interest  for  him,  nor  will  they  hereafter  be  remembered 
except  as  masses  of  stone,  rising  high  in  the  air,  hollow  within,  ac- 
commodated with  doors  and  windows,  alike  in  one  place  and  another, 
and  erected  merely  from  the  necessity  of  security  against  wind  and 
weather,  thieves  and  robbers.  But  suppose  another  and  better  edu- 
cated journeyman  passing  through  the  same  city.  How  much  delight 
will  he  receive  thro^i  his  cultivated  artistic  faculties  ?  He  will  lin- 
ger for  hours,  with  the  liveliest  pleasure,  before  each  building ;  and 
will  go  forward,  stored  with  wealth  of  new  studies,  and  remembering 
all  his  life  with  delight  those  impressions  of  his  journeying-years. 

The  connection  of  culture  in  the  beautiful  with  culture  in  morals  is 
clear.  In  the  recognition  and  the  feeling,  the  loving  and  doing  of 
the  beautiful,  coarseneas  and  vulgarity,  and  tendencies  toward  debas- 
ing and  sensual  enjoyments,  find  a  countervailing  power.  The  vir- 
tues especially  developed  by  the  study  of  drawing  are,  persevering 
industry,  love  of  unobtruaive  right  action,  order,  purity  and  decency.* 

A  brief  quotation  from  Goethe  may  conclude  this  introduction. 

^  ■  ■  ■■  I  .        .  » 

*.Frederic  the  Great  usod  to  recognixe  bis  soldiers  long  after  they  had  left  the  army,  by  the 
good  order  of  their  houses.  An  instructor  in  drawing  might  do  the  like.  A  boy  who  had 
attended  sehool  where,  among  other  things,  he  had  been  obliged  to  learn  the  greatest  neatness 
la  writing  and  drawing,  brought  about  at  his  return  home  a  most  beneficial  reform  in  the  ez« 
bBroal  life  of  the  whole  (amily,  by  tht  vigor  witJi  which  be  opposed  any  deficiency  in  cleanli 
and  order. 
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The  importonoe  of  ingtroction  in  drawing  aa  a  part  of  education,  wiU  bcrt  ap* 
pear  when  we  consider  that  by  means  of  that  acquirement  we  gain  an  increase  of 
beautiful  and  noble  pleasorea  derived  from  the  external  world.  The  whole  realm 
of  forms  and  colors  opens  to  him ;  he  acquires  a  new  mental  organ ;  he  reoeivea 
the  most  delightful  ideas,  and  learns  to  recognize,  to  respect,  to  love  and  to  enjoy, 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

Upon  considering  all  that  Las  been  said  of  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  instruction  in  drawing,  and  of  its  various  practical  advantages,  we 
shall  find  that  it  includes  no  small  number  of  qualities  directly  valua- 
ble as  educational  influences,  both  formal  and  material ;  and  that  it 
is  accordingly  an  important  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  common 
schools;  which  is,  the  bringing  of  the  child  to  what  is  beautiful,  true, 
and  g:ood.* 

*  The  hundred*  who  frequent  a  public  muaeum  can  not  sit  comfortably  iu  a  liquor  shop  j 
and  will  soon  come  to  feel  that  there  is  a  direct  contrast  between  men  raised  by  art  to  the 
level  of  demi^ds,  and  men  degraded  by  brandy  to  the  level  of  beasta.— **£7n^/amf  in  1835/' 
by  Fr.  von  Raumer. 

The  more  recent  reforms  in  eilucation  make  this  dep  irtment  of  culture  a  universal  benefit, 
no  longer  to  be  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect.  And  to 
this  end,  the  primary  school  must  provide  that  the  eyes  of  its  pupils  are  trained,  their  hands 
practiced  in  certainly  and  accuracy  of  delineation,  snd  their  feeling  for  beauty  s  wakened  and 
cultivated.  In  this  manner  an  important  service  will  be  done  to  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  manulacturing  operative.  The  farmer  who  can  draw,  will  be  far  less  th« 
victim  of  his  own  ignorance,  or  of  designing  enemies,  in  setting  out  lands  and  woods,  in  divi* 
ding  meadow,  arable  land,  gardens,  in  adjusting  his  tools,  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  build- 
ing, hedging,  and  irrigation.  One  who  Is  undertaking  to  build,  whether  from  pleasure  or 
necessity,  can,  if  his  school  instruction  has  enabled  him,  judge  correctly  by  the  preparatory 
drawings  of  the  taste,  strength,  arrangement,  and  convenience  of  the  proposed  edifice,  esti- 
mate materials  and  cost,  and  then  save  himself  and  his  architect  much  vexation  and  now  and 
then  a  lawsuit.  A  wealthy  patron  of  the  arts  will  thus  be  enabled  to  understand  better  the 
works  of  artists,  to  estimate  thus  more  correctly,  and  to  value  more  highly  and  remunerate 
more  fairly  the  artists  themselves.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  person  who  would  not  de- 
rive benefit  from  this  most  desirable  study.  It  has  also  a  moral  value  which  is  far  from  con- 
temptible. Young  persons  who  have  learned  to  draw,  will  in  thA  way  occupy  many  vacant 
hours  which  would  otherwise  be  passed  in  idlenns,  with  all  its^Pl  consequences.  The  re- 
sult of  this  can  not  but  be  beneficial  in  families ;  and  when  the  young  have  themselves  grown 
up,  and  are  themselves  fathers  and  mothers,  the  benefit  will  be  still  greater.  But  individuals 
as  well  as  families,  will  reap  similar  advantages  from  it,  through  its  efficiency  in  averting 
many  harmful  and  prejudicial  inlluences.  Any  occupation  of  a  regular  nature,  and  fitted  to 
employ  hours  of  recreation,  is  a  rich  source  of  pure  and  quiet  pleasures,  elevating  both  to  tht 
mind  and  the  feelings.— Wirih,  in  the  ^^Univtrmd  Swi»§  Schoot  Oaretle^"  vol.  ii.  p.  8, 9. 

But  setting  aside  all  questions  of  mere  practical  usefulness,  and  therefore  passing  by  the  In- 
quiry in  what  and  how  many  human  avocations  drawing  is  useful  and  necessary— aside  froB> 
all  this,  we  know  of  scarcely  any  practice  of  more  comprehensive  influence  than  drawing. 
Instruction  in  it,  in  connection  with  that  in  the  intuitional  knowledge  of  geometrical  forms, 
has  an  influence  in  stimulating  and  conjoining  those  two  great  elements  of  life,  receptivity 
and  productivity,  unequaled  by  any  other,  so  far  as  regards  material  existence.  It  snakes 
demands  upon  eye  and  hand,  upon  mind  and  heart ;  and  affords  a  methodical  culture  in  ac- 
curacy, neatness,  and  in  the  sense  of  symmetry  and  of  beauty.  It  offen  the  most  efficient  ol 
all  aids  to  instruction  in  natural  history,  natural  science,  geography,  writing,  and  malbcmal 
icp.— Dr.  Zehlicke,  in  ^* Mecklenburg  School  Gaxelte,"  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

Drawing  is  not  only  a  suitable  occupation  for  the  young,  but  shnrpens  the  vision,  trains 
the  hand  for  writing  and  other  delicate  employments,  gives  practice  in  observation  and  quick 
ness  of  apprehension,  affords  a  store  of  instructions  and  ideas,  develops  the  faculty  of  order 
and  the  sense  of  beauty,  gives  activity  and  cheerfulness,  and  is  absolutely  indispensable  Id 
many  occupations.— Zerrenner's  ^'■PrineipUM  of  Edveation  and  Instruction.**  Edition  ot 
1833. 
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To  aid  in  the  actual  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  purpose  of 
drawing.  K  without  it,  it  can  not  be  completely  and  in  all  respects 
solved)  the  importance  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  it  as  a  study  are 
beyond  doubt  It  is  always  the  duty  of  the  common  schools  to  give 
instruction  in  drawing;  and  only  unavoidable  deference  to  still 
higher  necessities  can  exceptionally  justify  a  temporary  omission  of  it. 

The  actual  state  of  affairs,  it  is  true,  argues  against  this  opinion. 
In  far  the  majority  of  the  common  schools,  no  instruction  at  all  is  given 
in  it.  Calligraphy  is  practiced  with  zeal  and  a  great  expenditure 
of  time ;  a  multitude  of  names  of  Asiatic  rivers  and  Brazilian  apeft 
are  committed  to  memory ;  and  the  roost  abstract  grammatical  rela- 
tions are  taught  But  no  care  is  taken  to  make  the  children  familiar 
with  the  sphere  of  phenomena  lying  immediately  around  them,  and 
to  fit  them  better  for  real  life,  by  means  of  drawing.  The  unpractical 
nature  of  the  German  mind  is  one  reason  for  this  ;  another  is,  that  the 
Pestalozzian  principle  of  a  harmonious  development  of  the  funda- 
mental human  faculties,  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  not  only  not 
gained  in  currency,  but  actually  lost  Whether  this  last  fact  is  the 
result  of  our  inability,  light-mindedness  and  want  of  judgment,  or  of 
the  truth  that  every  idea  has  its  periods  of  brightness  and  obscurity, 
is  a  question  to  bo  settled  by  others.  To  return  to  the  practical  view 
of  the  subject.  The  French  are  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  more 
judicious  than  we.  There  the  law  enforces  the  teaching  of  drawing 
in  all  the  elementary  schools.* 

111.    AFFLICATION   OF   TUC   GENCRAL   PRINCIPLE!  OF   INSTRUCTION    TO    DRAWING. 

A.     Outline  of  the  Proper  Exercises  for  the  Common  School. 

1.  Both  elementary  drawing  (of  lines,  angles,  geometrical  figures,) 
and  applied  drawing  must  be  practiced ;  the  former  as  a  very  neces- 
sary substructure  for  the  latter,  on  the  principle  of  beginning  with  the 
elements ;  and  the  latter,  because  the  forms  of  the  world  around  us, 

'  The  Royal  GoTernment  of  Magdeburg,  in  a  circular  orHer  to  the  common  and  burgher 
■chools  on  the  subject  ofdrftwing,  of  April  6, 1847,  reproret  the  neglect  of  it ;  which  ia  th« 
mure  aurp rising,  inasmuch  as  there  is  scarce! j  to  be  found  one  school  inspector  wiio  is  not 
convinced  ^'  that  drawing,  which  is  in  itself  an  occupation  appropriate  for  the  young,  and 
of  an  innocent  character,  sharpens  the  Tision,  quickens  the  hand,  trains  the  attention  and  th« 
apprehension,  conducts  to  intuitions  and  to  ideas,  develops  the  faculty  and  the  sense  of 
beauty,  prevents  tedium  and  idleness,  and  is  of  great  pedagogical  importance  ;  and  who  do«fl 
not  know  how  many  occupations  require  a  knowledge  of  drawing ;  and  that,  especially  at  tlie 
present  day,  when  such  rapid  progress  is  made  in  all  industrial  pursuits,  drawing  is  a  study 
absolutely  indi(:f  ensable  "  And  the  circular  adds,  ''It  is  very  true  that  at  present,  many 
thiirgs  are  studied  in  our  burgher  and  common  schools,  and  in  many  ways.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  all  such  studies,  whenever  they  exceed  what  is  necessary,  should  not  be  permitted ; 
and  that  therefore  the  school  department  has  long  been  endeavoring  tofix  the  proper  limits  to 
the  field  of  study  *  and  that  for  a  study  so  important  as  drawing,  the  neceasary  time  must  bt 
found. 
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to  STxrvey  that  progress  in  its  deg^rees,  and,  when  arrived  at  a  remarkablj  high 
point,  to  bring  afterward  the  different  conditions  of  other  nations  to  view,  inter- 
weaving them  with  the  former  picture,  and  thus  to  compose  a  totality  of  those 
intermixed  developments,  to  him  a  sjuchronistical  treatment  of  history  remains 
•leiila  Therefore,  scarcely  even  the  pupils  of  the  first  class,  in  our  higher 
seminaries  of  learning,  can  be  conindered  as  sufficiently  prepared  for  it. 

13.  Who  has  rtcommended  the  biographical  meOiod  f 

It  may  be  said  the  entire  modem  school  has  unanimously  recognized  it  as  the 
best  and  most  suitable  for  beginners.  For  this  grade,  nearly  all  modem  methodic 
histories  contain  only  such  material  as  is  fit  for  biographical  instruction.  In 
higher  schools,  a  biographical  course  has  been  arranged  in  the  lowest  classes, 
and  approved  everywhere  by  the  authorities. 

14.  Who  Juia  recommended  the  regressive  meOiodt 

Dr.  Kapp,  in  his  general  work,  "  Scientific  school  instraction  as  a  whole," 
{der  wissenschafUicfie  SchtdunierricM  als  ein  Games^)  Hamm,  1834,  is  one  of  the 
first.  Dr.  Jacobi  has  recommended  it,  especially  for  the  history  of  the  native 
country,  "  Outlines  of  a  new  method,  kc."  (Cfrundzi^  einer  neuenmethode^  eic.,) 
Nttmberg,  1839. 

16.   Wfiai  is  the  origin  of  (he  chronological  method  t 

From  time  immemorial  scarcely  any  other  method  haa  been  used  in  Germany 
than  this;  now  joining  synchronism,  now  following  the  ethnographical  principle. 
Until  this  hour  it  prevails  in  the  m^'ority  of  schools,  of  clasRical  histories,  and 
of  text-books  on  history.  It  has  been  modified  by  many  competent  historians 
and  teachers,  for  the  various  purposes  of  elementary,  burgher,  and  real  schools, 
and  gymnasia.  Some  introduce  it  by  mythology,  others  by  a  biographical 
course.  Some  give  the  first  place  to  ancient  history,  others  to  national  history ; 
others,  again,  attempt  to  suit  the  various  wants,  by  a  particular  partition  of  the 
material,  by  all  sorts  of  principles  of  treatment,  by  accommodation  to  the 
different  stages  of  life,  or  by  raising  certain  historical  pictures,  {characierhUder,) 
above  the  general  course  of  history. 

16.  Wfio  has  tried  to  introduce  the  grouping  method? 

Stiehl,  (now  privy-counselor,)  has  proposed,  in  a  little  book,  "  Instruction  in 
the  history  of  our  country  in  the  elementary  schools,"  (Der  vaierlandische 
Cfeschichiaunierricht  in  unsem  Elementarschulen,)  Coblenz,  1842,  to  promote  in- 
struction in  the  history  of  the  fatherland  by  a  vivid  transfer  into  the  midst  of 
national  life,  by  historical  facts  grouped  around  a  national  calendar,  with  the 
exclusion  of  systematic  chronology,  and  by  presenting  the  coherent  material 
well- wrought  together  in  one  mould ;  besides,  making  the  whole  more  fiiiitful 
by  commmunicating  important  patriotic  documents  and  like  best  patriotic  songs. 

In  a  different  way,  Dr.  Haupt,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  History  of  the  World,  on 
Pestalozzi*s  principles,"  {Wettgeschichte  nach  PestaJbzzCs  grundsatzen^  etc,) 
Hildburghausen,  1841,  recommends  a  grouping  of  the  entire  history  after  certain 
categories  of  the  material,  (home,  society,  state,  nation,  religion,  science^  and 
art,)  in  each  of  which  the  suitable  material  of  all  time  is  comparatively  placed 
beside  each  other. 

17.  What  are  the  most  recent  tendencies  concerning  historical  instruction  t 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  recommended  to  interweave  classical  sentences  and 
good  historical  poems,  in  order  to  vivify  historical  instraction  by  dramatizing  it, 
and  so  impress  better  the  chief  epochs,  especially  of  natural  history,  by  stoiy 
and  song.    On  the  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of  oonoentration,  various  combinationa 
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with  geographj,  natural  knowledge  and  religion,  and  even  with  the  hymn 
book,  are  recommended.  An  endeavor  has  also  been  made,  to  simplify  the  ma- 
terial for  common  wants,  bj  cutting  off  the  less  fertile  portions,  particularly  of 
national  history,  and  to  compensate  for  this  by  entering  deeper  into  some  chief 
characters  and  events.  This  has  fixed  attention  more  and  more  on  historical 
eTtaracterbUder^  which  are  now  in  various  works,  at  the  teacher's  command,  to  be 
used  chiefly  for  a  good  Christian  and  national  education.  Particularly,  it  is 
endeavored  to  view  more  closely  the  civilization  of  nations,  especially  of  one's 
own ;  to  give  more  Christian  and  dogmatic  matter ;  to  introduce  the  youth  rather 
more  into  the  historical  development  of  the  social  orders  and  classes  than  into 
the  history  of  the  world ;  and  to  find  one's  own  account  in  the  execution.  For 
each  of  these  tendencies,  respectable  voices  have  been  heard. 

18.  W?uU  is  tobe  ihougJU  of  these  iendenciest 

It  is  a  pedagogical  mistake  to  do  too  many  things  at  once.  The  teacher  of 
history  must  abstain  jfrom  teaching  at  the  same  time  catechism  and  natural 
sciences ;  they  do  not  belong  to  history.  Further,  the  hymn  book  can  not  be 
considered  as  a  suitable  guide  for  instruction  in  national  history,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  obscure  origin  of  many  songs  in  it  To  interweave  many  sayings  of  a 
celebrated  man,  even  to  make  it  sometimes  the  centre  of  the  narration,  may  be 
quite  suitable.  It  may  be  very  effective  to  celebrate  a  great  hero  or  event  of 
history,  besides  elevating  and  improving  description  by  a  good  song  also.  But, 
more  important  is  it  to  simplify,  and  to  enter  deeply  into  the  chief  points,  and 
therewith  to  nourish  earnestly  a  patriotic  and  religious  sense, — which  may,  no 
doubt,  be  much  aided  by  good  national  "  cJiaraclerbilder."  ^  A  prominent  regard 
for  the  orders  of  society  is  not  only  difficult  but  even  not  without  danger.  To 
save  better  care  than  hitherto  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  to  avoid 
subjective  tendencies,  particularly  in  modern  history,  will  be  approved  by  all 
sensible  persons. 

19.  Ebwfar  is  geography  io  he  cared  for  in  teacJiing  history? 

Up  to  the  present  time,  all  attempts  to  combine,  after  a  definite  plan,  all  his 
torical  with  all  geographical  instruction,  have  nearly  failed.  The  common  way 
in  which  it  is  done  now,  is  either  to  premise  to  the  history  of  the  various  nations 
and  states  the  related  geographical  matter,  or  occasionally  to  insert  it  in  frag- 
ments. In  this  way,  of  course,  geography  has  not  its  degree ;  because  for  many 
geographical  objects  there  are  no  points  of  reference  and  connection.  Further, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  at  every  time  only  tlie  corresponding  geogra- 
phy of  that  period,  so  that  a  comparison  with  the  geography  of  the  present 
time  would  be  needed, — a  necessity  that  has  always  great  difficulties  for  young 
people.  The  plan  by  which  certain  geographical  sections  alternate  with  histori- 
cal ones,  (the  former  analytically,  the  latter  chronologically,)  no  one  would 
consider  as  a  praiseworthy  combination.  In  whatever  way  it  is  done,  it  is 
indispensable  to  make  the  geographical  field  of  history  as  clear  as  possible. 
Instruction  in  history  can  neither  be  tied  to  a  specific  plan  of  teaching  geogra- 
phy, nor  can  it  aim  at  an  appropriate  and  complete  finishing  of  the  latter.  The 
same  is  true  vice  versa. 

20.  WTuU  is  (he  value  of  historical  poetry  in  teaching  history  t 

So  far  as  historical  poetry  keeps  within  the  sanctuary  of  truth,  its  artistical 
glorification  of  characters  and  deeds  is  unquestionably  of  high  value,  and  tb* 
appropriate  use  of  it  can  not  be  too  much  recommended.  But,  as  soon  as  II 
leaves  truth,  and  idealizes^  poetically,  the  historical  persons  and  their  exploits,  il 
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18  no  longer  of  importance  for  instruction,  even  if  the  poems  be  of  great  poetictl 
value. 

21.   Why  are  Vie  historical  dUUea  ao  vaktMe  f 

It  may  be  asserted,  without  hesitation,  that,  without  fixing  the  dales,  instruction 
and  a  ready  knowledge  of  history  is  impossible.  Aa  long  as  the  pupil  is  not 
yet  conscious  of  the  distinction  of  time  in  its  practical  worth,  the  general  outUnes 
of  the  historical  event  may  be  sufficient ;  but,  as  soon  as  that  consciousness  is 
awake,  the  event  and  person  must  be  connected  with  the  date,  in  order  that  the 
former  may  be  better  remembered,  better  understood  in  its  position  of  time,  and 
better  distinguished  from  related  phenomena.  The  dates  are  the  most  simple 
monitors  of  memory,  and  can  never  be  entirely  omitted,  though  they  ought  to 
be  limited  for  children,  and  sometimes  to  be  made  round  numbers,  for  the  sake 
of  memory.  They  help  to  regulate  the  material  in  the  easiest  way,  and  join  the 
natural  development  of  events;  nay,  a  sensible  arrangement  of  them  often  aids 
the  understanding  of  related  events  better  than  long  expositions  could  do. 

22. '  What  is  the  didactic  value  of  good  historical  pictures,  maps  and  tables  f 

In  teaching,  very  much  depends  on  making  history  intuitive  and  lively.  It  is, 
therefore,  desirable  to  aid  the  oral  address  by  appropriate  means.  Such  are  histori- 
cal  pictures  and  tableaux,  since  they  represent  often  the  historical  action  more 
clearly  in  one  moment  than  the  most  copious  description  by  words.  Of  course, 
they  must  be  true  and  of  artistical  worth.  Historical  maps  aid  best  the  percep- 
tion  of  the  geographical  extent  of  a  historical  transaction,  and  often  afford  the 
most  natural  representation  of  its  results  upon  the  position  of  nations  and 
states  to  one  another  on  the  globe.  Tables  facilitate  both  a  short  review  of  the 
chief  events  in  chronological  and  synchronistical  order,  and  a  firmer  impression 
ou  the  memory,  by  bringing  to  view  the  rise,  fusion,  separation,  and  falling  of 
nations,  etc  Also  they  can  best  represent,  in  side  columns,  the  different  move- 
ments of  development  at  the  same  time  in  state,  churcn,  science,  and  art 

23.  In  what  respects  does  private  reading  further  historical  knowledge  f 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  treat  in  school  every  thing  desirable  for  youth,  it  is 
very  important  that  appropriate  reading  in  private  should  assist  to  complete  the 
historical  knowledge.  It  is  indispensable  for  a  more  detailed  fiuniliarity  with 
the  chief  characters  and  events  of  the  world  or  the  country.  Fortunately,  the 
desu^  to  read  history  is  as  natural  as  it  is  common  among  youth ;  and,  even  to 
a  more  advanced  age,  there  is  no  better  occupation,  in  leisure  time,  than  historical 
reading. 

24.  What  hooks  treat  upon  the  methods  of  teaching  history  t 

a.  Peter,  "Historical  Instruction  in  the  Gymnasia^"  (Per  Geschichtsw^ 
terricht  airf  Gymnasien,)  Halle,  1849.  i 

b.  Loebell,  "  OutUnes  of  a  method  for  teaching  History  in  the  Gymnasia,'* 
(Cfrundziige  einer  Methodik  des  Geschichtsunterrichis  avfden  Gymnasien,)  Leipzig^ 
1847.    This  work  suggests  a  careful  partition  of  the  materiaL 

c.  Miguel,  "Contributions  to  the  study  of  Biography  in  the  Gymnasia,'' 
{Beitrage  zw  Lehre  vom  Biographische  unierricht  amf  Gymnasien,)  Aurich,  1847. 

d.  C.  A.  Muller,  "Historical  Instruction  in  the  Schools,"  {ifber  den 
Geschichtsunierricht  auf  Schulen,)  Dresden,  1835.  A  very  thorough  treatiae, 
recommending,  among  other  things,  the  biographical  method.  ^^ 

e.  Arnold,  "On  the  Idea,  Actuality,  &C.,  of  History,"  {ifber  die  Idee,  dot 
Wesm,  etc,  der  Geschichte,)  Koenlgsberg,  L  n.,  1847.  (See  the  history  of  the 
world.) 
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BT  BB.  BKITBT  ■BMTBOHBL. 
I.   DBFINITIONB. 

**  Thb  oultivation  of  the  faculties  of  representation  and  form,  gives  us  a  feeling 
for  beauty,  grace,  form,  and  sjomietry/^— ^mwc^ 

Drawing  is  a  mode  of  representing  solid  forms  by  lines  upon 
surfaces. 

A  drawing,  as  a  result  of  artistic  labor,  has  either  a  purpose  out- 
side of  the  art — such  are  mechanical  drawings,  plans,  anatomical 
drawings,  <&c.— or  it  is  executed  for  its  own  sake ;  as  are  landscapes, 
fruit  pieces,  <fec.  In  the  former  case,  their  purpose  is  principally  one 
of  material  usefulness  ;  in  the  second,  they  are  executed  with  an  en- 
deavor after  a  beautiful  external  form ;  and  are  thus  a  representation 
of  the  ideal.  But  those  of  the  first  sort  do  not  exclude  the  beautiful, 
for  exery  object,  without  any  exception,  can  be  beautifully  represented. 

Material  forms  are  either  natural  or  artificial ;  and  either  geomet- 
rical, or  irregular. 

Various  species  of  drawing  are  practiced  ;  as, 

1.  Linear  drawing,  which  gives  only  an  outline  of  the  object  ;f  and 
shaded  drawing,  in  which  surfaces  are  shaded. 

2.  Geometrical  and  perspective  drawing.  The  first  represents 
objects  in  their  correct  relative  proportions  as  to  magnitude ;  the  sec- 
ond, as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  The  geometrical  delineation  of  one 
side  of  a  boily  is  called  an  elevation ;  that  of  its  plan,  a  ground-plan. 

•3.  Free  drawing  and  sketching ;  either  with  or  without  the  use 
of  rule,  compasses,  &c, 

4.  Copying,  or  drawing  from  another  drawing ;  drawing  from  na- 
ture, or  of  real  objects ;  imaginative  drawing,  or  drawing  of  things 
conceived  of  by  one's  self;  of  which  the  two  former  are  of  things  as 
they  are  directly  seen,  and  the  latter  are  indirectly  based  upon  the 
vision  of  real  things. 

In  all  drawing,  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  Uie  sense  of  beauty,  are  em- 
ployed ;  as  are  also,  in  drawing  from  memory,  the  faculty  of  concep- 
tion, and  in  drawing  from  imagination,  that  faculty. 
— ^^— — "~—  ^■^— ^— ^.^— ^^^^1— i       ^_^^^       ^— ■^»^^— ^^—i ^i».^ 

*  Translited  from  Dieaterweg't  **WegieeUer." 

t  Maay  penoos  include  in  linear  drawing,  drawinc  bj  the  aid  of  the  eompuMS  aod  ruler. 
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U.   fCOPC,  OBJBCT,  AND   IMPORTAKCI   OF   [NITRUCTION   IN   DBAWIML 

Instruction  in  drawing  should  include — 

1.  Exercises  in  understanding 

a.  Form,  in  itself, 

b.  The  beautiful  in  forib. 

These  constitute  culture  of  the  eye  and  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing 

a.  What  lies  immediately  before  the  student;  as  in  copying  and 
drawing  from  nature ; 

*  b.  What  has  heretofore  been  before  him ;  as  in  drawing  from  mem- 
ory and  from  imagination. 

These  constitute  the  education  of  the  hand  in  the  service  of  the 
eye ;  and  culture  of  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  sense  of 
beauty. 

From  another  point  of  view,  we  may  distinguish  as  follows : — 

1.  Exercises  in  drawing  lines,  angles,  and  geometncal  figures,  as  a 
basis  for  all  studies  in  drawing ;  that  is,  elementary  drawing. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing  objects  of  all  kinds,  or  applied  drawing. 
The  chief  advantage  of  drawing  is  the  culture  of  the  various  powers 

which  it  calls  into  action. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  hand, — ^The  knowledge  of  what  God  has 
made,  and  of  what  man  has  made,  depends  in  great  part  upon  the 
apprehension  of  the  forms  of  things.  Form,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  And  who  will 
deny  that  the  knowledge  of  the  creation  is  important?  God,  who 
has  made  such  various  works,  and  has  given  us  the  power  of  accom- 
plishing and  being  conscious  of  our  own  culture,  inust  prefer  not  to 
have  us  go  blind  through  the  world.  And  to  open  a  child^s  eyes, 
not  only  to  the  forms  of  nature,  but  to  those  of  the  world  of  art ;  so 
that  he  can  apprehend  and  remember  not  only  the  form  of  a  plant  or 
an  animal,  the  course  of  a  river  or  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  but  also 
the  architecture  of  an  edifice,  the  construction  of  a  machine,  or  the 
plan  of  a  city,  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 

The  training  of  eye  and  hand  which  drawing  furnishes,  is  a  means 
of  acquiring  this  power.  Not  only  do  we  become  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  form  of  what  we  draw,  but  the  work  of  drawing 
sharpens  our  observation  of  the  forms  of  what  we  do  not  draw. 
Thus,  drawing  affords  a  knowledge  of  the  material  world. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  acquire  the  power  of  representing  forms  to 
others  in  a  visible  manner.  This  is  a  power  of  universal  importance. 
A  few  lines  will  often  do  more  than  a  long  description. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  hand  is  also  of  great  importance,  not 
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merely  as  a  means  of  knowing  what  there  is  in  the  world,  and  of 
representing  that  knowledge,  but  also  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life.  Thus  it  is  of  great  use  to  many  kinds  of  artizans  to  be  able 
to  draw  a  little,  &c. 

Training  of  the  conce2)iive  faculty, — Without  this  culture,  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  forms  of  the  visible  world  is  not 
possible.  Through  its  exercise,  the  pictures  are  represented  to  the 
mind,  from  which  the  imagination  develops  new  forms.  And  without 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
progress  into  the  limits  of  the  supersensual,  the  abode  of  religion. 

Training  of  the  sense  of  beauty, — This  introduces  us  to  that  uni- 
verryal  pleasure,  that  enjoyment  exclusively  possessed  by  none,  which 
is  derived  from  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art 

Every  roan,  it  is  true,  is  to  some  degree  fitted  by  nature  to  perceive 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful,  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  no  further.  He 
whose  sense  of  beauty  is  not  trained,  loses  infinitely.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  first  example  that  occurs  in  actual  life.  A  journeyman 
travels  through  a  city  full  of  beautiful  architectural  works.  Ue  goes 
stupidly  in  at  one  gate,  and  out  at  the  other;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  beauty  for  him.  The  buildings  which  he  passes  by  neither  have 
any  present  interest  for  him,  nor  will  they  hereafter  be  remembered 
except  as  masses  of  stone,  rising  high  in  the  air,  hollow  within,  ac- 
commodated with  doors  and  windows,  alike  in  one  place  and  another, 
and  erected  merely  from  the  necessity  of  security  against  wind  and 
weather,  thieves  and  robbers.  But  suppose  another  and  better  edu- 
cated journeyman  passing  through  the  same  city.  How  much  delight 
will  he  receive  thro^i  his  cultivated  artistic  faculties  ?  He  will  lin- 
ger for  hours,  with  the  liveliest  pleasure,  before  each  building ;  and 
will  go  forward,  stored  with  wealth  of  new  studies,  and  remembering 
all  his  life  with  delight  those  impressions  of  his  journeying-years. 

The  connection  of  culture  in  the  beautiful  with  culture  in  morals  is 
clear.  In  the  recognition  and  the  feeling,  the  loving  and  doing  of 
the  beautiful,  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and  tendencies  toward  debas- 
ing and  sensual  enjoyments,  find  a  countervailing  power.  The  vir- 
tues especially  developed  by  ihe  study  of  drawing  are,  persevering 
industry,  love  of  unobtrusive  right  action,  order,  purity  and  decency.* 

A  brief  quotation  from  Goethe  may  conclude  this  introduction. 


^.Frederic  the  Great  usod  to  recogoize  his  soldiers  long  after  they  had  lell  the  army,  by  the 
good  order  cf  their  hoiMes.  An  iostructor  in  drawing  might  do  the  like.  A  boy  who  had 
attended  school  where,  among  other  things,  be  had  been  obliged  to  learn  the  greatest  neatness 
io  writing  and  drawing,  brought  about  at  his  return  home  a  most  beneficial  reform  in  the  ex* 
tflroal  life  of  the  whole  (amily,  by  tht  vigor  witii  which  be  oppoaed  any  deficiency  in  cleanU 
neat  tod  order. 
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The  importance  of  izistructioD  in  drawing  as  a  part  of  education,  will  beit  ap« 
pear  when  we  consider  that  bv  means  of  that  acquirement  we  gain  an  increase  of 
beautiful  and  noble  pleasures  derived  from  the  external  world.  The  whole  realm 
of  forms  and  colors  opens  to  him ;  he  acquires  a  new  mental  organ ;  he  receives 
the  most  delightful  ideas,  and  learns  to  recognize,  to  respect,  to  love  and  to  enjoy, 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

Upon  consideriDg  all  that  Las  been  said  of  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  instruction  in  drawing,  and  of  its  various  practical  advantages,  we 
shall  find  that  it  includes  no  small  number  of  qualities  directly  valua- 
ble as  educational  influences,  both  formal  and  material ;  and  that  it 
is  accordingly  an  important  aid  in  solving  the  j)roblem  of  the  common 
schools ;  which  is,  the  bringing  of  the  child  to  what  is  beautiful,  true, 
and  good.* 

^  The  hundreds  who  frequent  a  public  museum  can  not  sit  comfortably  in  a  liquor  shop  i 
and  will  aoon  come  to  feel  that  there  la  a  direct  contrast  between  men  raised  by  art  to  the 
level  of  demigods,  and  men  degraded  by  brandy  to  the  level  of  beasta. — ^*  England  in  1835,'' 
by  Fr.  von  Raumer. 

The  more  recent  reforms  m  education  make  (his  dep  irtment  of  culture  a  universal  benefit, 
DO  longer  to  be  enjoyed  ejcciusively  by  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect.  And  to 
tnis  end,  the  primary  school  must  provide  that  the  eyes  of  its  pupils  are  trained,  their  hands 
practiced  in  certainly  and  accuracy  of  delineation,  snd  their  feeling  for  beauty  awakened  and 
cultivated.  In  this  manner  an  Important  service  will  be  done  to  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  manutacturing  operative.  The  farmer  who  cau  draw,  will  be  far  less  the 
victim  of  his  own  ignorance,  or  of  designing  enemies,  in  seltinj;  out  lands  and  woods,  in  divi- 
ding  meadow,  arable  land,  gardens,  in  adjusting  his  tools,  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  build- 
ing, hedging,  and  irrigation.  One  who  is  undertaking  tu  build,  whether  from  pleasure  or 
necessity,  can,  if  his  school  instruction  has  en.ibled  him,  judge  correctly  by  the  preparatory 
drawings  of  the  taste,  strength,  arrangement,  and  convenience  of  the  proposed  edifice,  esti* 
mate  materials  and  cost,  and  then  save  himself  and  his  architect  much  vexation  and  now  and 
then  a  lawsuit.  A  wealthy  patron  of  the  arts  will  thus  be  enabled  to  understand  better  the 
works  of  artists,  to  estimate  thus  more  correctly,  and  to  value  more  highly  and  remunerate 
more  fairly  the  artists  themselves.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  person  who  would  not  de< 
rive  benefit  from  this  most  desirable  study.  It  has  also  a  moral  value  which  is  far  from  con> 
temptible.  Young  persons  who  have  learned  to  draw,  will  in  tbgLway  occupy  many  vacant 
hours  which  would  otherwise  be  passed  In  idleness,  with  all  its^h  consequences.  The  re- 
sult of  this  can  not  but  be  beneficial  in  families ;  and  when  the  young  have  themselres  grown 
up,  and  are  themselves  fathers  and  mothers,  the  benefit  will  be  still  greater.  But  indiTiduals 
as  well  as  families,  will  reap  similar  advantages  from  It,  through  its  efllcieuoy  in  averting 
many  harmful  and  prejudicial  influences.  Any  occupation  of  a  regular  nature,  and  fitted  to 
employ  hours  uf  recreation,  is  a  rich  source  of  pure  and  quiet  pleasures,  elevating  bothto  the 
mind  and  the  feelings.— Wirth.  in  the  "Unlveraal  Stoiga  School  Gatette,"  vol.  ii.  p.  8, 9. 

But  setting  aside  all  questions  of  mere  practical  usefulness,  and  therefore  passing  by  the  in- 
quiry in  what  and  how  many  human  avocations  drawing  is  useful  and  necessary— aside  fro» 
all  this,  we  know  of  scarcely  any  practice  of  more  comprehensive  iniluence  than  drawing. 
Instruction  in  it,  in  connection  with  that  in  the  intuitional  knowledge  of  geometrical  forms, 
has  an  influence  in  stimulating  and  conjoining  those  two  great  elements  of  life,  receptivity 
and  productivity,  uneqoaled  by  any  other,  so  far  as  regards  material  existence.  It  makes 
demands  upon  eye  and  hand,  upon  mind  and  heart ;  and  affords  a  methodical  culture  in  se- 
curacy,  neatness,  and  in  the  sense  of  symmetry  and  of  beauty.  It  offiersthe  most  efllcient  ol 
all  aids  to  instruction  in  natural  history,  natural  science,  geography,  writing,  and  matheroat 
ics.— Dr.  Zehlicke,  in  *^* Mecklenburg  School  Gazette,"  vol.  I.  p.  3. 

Drawing  Is  not  only  a  suitable  occupation  for  the  young,  but  sharpens  the  vision,  tralne 
the  hand  for  writing  and  other  delicate  employments,  gives  practice  in  observation  and  quick 
ness  of  apprehension,  afibrds  a  store  of  instructions  and  ideas,  develops  the  faculty  of  order 
and  the  sense  of  beauty,  gives  activity  and  cheerfulness,  and  is  absolutely  indiq>enaable  in 
many  occupations.— Zerrenner's  ^^Principlea  of  Education  and  inotruetion."  Edition  ol 
1333. 
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To  aid  in  the  actual  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  purpose  of 
drawing.  K  without  it,  it  can  not  be  completely  and  in  all  respects 
solved)  the  importance  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  it  as  a  study  are 
beyond  doubt  It  is  always  the  duty  of  the  common  schools  to  give 
%struction  in  drawing;  and  only  unavoidable  deference  to  still 
higher  necessities  can  exceptionally  justify  a  temporary  omission  of  it. 

The  actual  state  of  affairs,  it  is  true,  argues  against  this  opinion. 
In  far  the  majority  of  the  common  schools,  no  instruction  at  all  is  given 
in  it.  Calligraphy  is  practiced  with  zeal  and  a  great  expenditure 
of  time ;  a  multitude  of  names  of  Asiatic  rivers  and  Brazilian  apeft 
are  committed  to  memory ;  and  the  most  abstract  grammatical  rela- 
tions are  taught  But  no  care  is  taken  to  make  the  children  familiar 
with  the  sphere  of  phenomena  lying  immediately  around  them,  and 
to  fit  them  better  for  real  life,  by  means  of  drawing.  The  unpractical 
nature  of  the  German  mind  is  one  reason  for  this  ;  another  is,  that  the 
Pestalozzian  principle  of  a  harmonious  development  of  the  funda- 
mental human  faculties,  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  not  only  not 
gained  in  currency,  but  actually  lost  Whether  this  last  fact  is  the 
result  of  our  inability,  light-mindedness  and  want  of  judgment,  or  of 
the  truth  that  every  idea  has  its  periods  of  brightness  and  obscurity, 
is  a  question  to  bo  settled  by  others.  To  return  to  the  practical  view 
of  the  subject  The  French  are  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  more 
judicious  than  we.  There  the  law  enforces  the  teaching  of  drawing 
in  all  the  elementary  schools.* 

III.    AFFUCATION   OF   TUC   GENERAL   PRINCirLEf  OF   INSTRUCTION    TO    DRAWING. 

A.     Outline  of  the  Proper  Exercises  for  the  Common  School. 

1.  Both  elementary  drawing  (of  lines,  angles,  geometrical  figures,) 
and  applied  drawing  must  be  practiced ;  the  former  as  a  very  neces- 
sary substructure  for  the  latter,  on  the  principle  of  beginning  with  the 
elements ;  and  the  latter,  because  the  forms  of  the  world  around  us, 

*  The  Royal  GoTernment  of  Magdeburg,  in  a  circular  order  to  tlie  common  and  burgher 
■chools  on  the  subject  of  drawing,  of  April  6, 1847,  reproTe*  the  neglect  of  it ;  which  is  lh% 
more  surpritiing,  inasmuch  as  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  one  school  inspector  who  is  not 
convinced  "thar  drawing,  which  is  in  itself  an  occupation  appropriate  for  the  young,  and 
of  an  innocent  character,  sharpens  the  vision,  quickens  the  hand,  trains  the  attention  and  th« 
apprehension,  conducts  to  Intuitions  and  to  ideas,  develops  the  faculty  and  the  sense  of 
beauty,  prevents  tedium  and  idleness,  and  is  of  great  pedagogical  importance ;  and  who  dost 
not  know  how  many  occupations  require  a  knowledge  of  drawing ;  and  that,  especially  at  the 
present  day,  when  such  rapid  progress  is  made  in  all  industrial  pursuits,  drawing  is  a  study 
absalutely  indisf  ensable  "  And  the  circular  adds,  *'lt  is  very  true  that  at  present,  many 
thii*g8  are  studied  in  our  burgher  and  common  schools,  and  in  many  ways.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  all  such  studies,  whenever  they  exceed  what  is  necessary,  should  not  be  permitted ; 
and  that  therefore  the  school  department  has  long  been  endeavoring  to-fix  the  proper  limits  to 
the  field  of  study  *  and  that  for  a  study  so  imfKtrtanl  as  drawing,  the  neceasary  time  must  ba 
found. 
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without  comprehending  and  representing  which  neither  the  formal 
nor  the  mateiial  object  of  drawing  will  be  reached,  are  almost  always 
not  plane  figures,  but  solid  forms. 

The  educating  power  possessed  by  elementary  drawing,  is  noV 
doubted  even  by  its  opponents  Nor  does  it  deserve  the  common  ac- 
cusation of  dryness  and  wearisomeness,  if  properly  commenced  and 
continued.  Experience  shows  that  boys  find  an  especial  pleasure  in 
dividing  an  angle  into  three,  four,  or  more  equal  or  proportional  parte, 
in  constructing  an  equilateral  triangle,  an  octagon,  a  circle,  &c 
Many  maintain  that  the  fundamental  forms  should  be  practiced  only 
in  real  drawing — in  drawing  actual  objects.  But  this  would  destroy 
a  portion  of  the  expected  advantages ;  for  besides  the  fundamental 
forms,  all  the  collateral  work  which  drawing  from  nature  requires, 
must  be  repeated  exactly  as  often  as  the  fundamental  form ;  usually 
without  any  benefit.  An  equilateral  triangle  must  be  drawn  cor- 
rectly, not  merely  once — for  chance  may  bring  that  about — but  twenty 
times  ;  which  would  show  that  chance  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
that  certainty  of  execution  has  been  obtained.  But  who  would  need 
to  design  twenty  times  over  the  whole  decoration  of  which  the  trian- 
gle may  form  a  part  ? 

2.  In  applied  drawing,  exercises  in  drawing  by  hand  and  out- 
line sketching,  perspective  and  geometrical  drawing,  copying  and 
inventive  drawing,  should,  none  of  them,  be  wholly  omitted.  But  as 
a  general  rule,  the  drawings  in  all  these  departments  should  be  linear 
only,  and  not  filled  out  by  means  of  any  shadowing. 

The  practice  of  free  off-hand  drawing  is  evidently  indicated  as  nec- 
essary, by  both  the  formal  and  material  purposes  of  instruction  in 
drawing.  This  formal  purpose  requires  as  great  a  variety  of  stimuli 
as  possible.  These  can  not  be  conceived  of  without  free  off-hand 
drawing.  In  respect  to  the  material  objects  of  drawing,  the  pupil 
who  restricts  himself  to  outline  sketching,  must  give  up  the  idea  of 
representing  a  very  large  number  of  forms  which  could  well  be  pro- 
duced in  free  off-hand  drawing.  But  there  should  not  be  such  an 
omission.  Instruction  should  be  in  accordance  with  nature ;  and  this 
requires  that  the  perceptions  of  the  pupil  should  be  directed  to  the 
whole  world  of  nature  and  art. 

With  reference  to  the  other  kinds  of  practice,  may  be  mentioned — 

a.  Reasons  for  practicing  outline  drawing. 

The  great  accuracy  which  this  requires,  affords  a  peculiarly  good 
practice  of  hand  and  eye,  and  has,  in  particular,  great  value  as  a  train- 
ing to  observant,  judicious,  and  provident  activity.  Any  one  who 
has  accustomed  himself  to  go  about  with  circular  and  ruler,  square 
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and  peDcil,  is  mucb  readier  at  apprebeDding  than  those  who  are  igno* 
rant  of  the  use  of  them.  Many  objects  in  practical  life,  also,  can  not 
be  drawn  except  in  outline. 

b.  Jieasons  for  practicing  copying, 

1.  The  requirements  of  actual  life  demand  it. 

2.  A  harmonious  culture  of  the  artistic  faculties  is  impossible  with- 
out practice  in  copying;  and  this  both  with  reference  to  the  technics 
of  art,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty.  Such  a  culture 
doubtless  Requires  in  particular  that  the  pupil  should  accurately  com- 
prehend a  large  number  of  given  forms.  But  the  mathematical  part 
of  drawing  implies  much  less  apprehension  than  representation,  and 
even  Uiis  only  according  to  fixed  and  very  simple  relations.  Drawing 
from  nature  again  affords,  more  especially,  training  in  apprehension ; 
and  the  subjects  selected  may  be  as  difficult  as  is  desired ;  but  still, 
only  a  relatively  very  small  field  of  forms  can  thus  be  introduced  into 
the  common  school  for  actual  apprehension  and  representation.  In 
drawing  most  animals,  for  instance,  there  would  be  very  much  disci- 
pline for  both  eye  and  hand;  yet  animals  could  hardly  be  made 
models  for  drawing  in  the  common  schools.  The  taste,  again,  would 
be  very  much  cultivated  by  the  study  of  classic  architectural  orna- 
ments ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  go  to  Cologne  or  Strasburg  to 
draw  those  there,  not  to  mention  crossing  the  Alps.  Thus  the  neces- ' 
sity  of  copying  becomes  clearly  obvious. 

c.  Reasons  for  drawing  from  nature  ;  geometrical  (elevations)  and 
perspective, 

1.  The  pupil  improves  in  power  of  apprehending  the  various  forms 
around  him,*  and  in  remembering  them. 

2.  It  enables  the  pupil  to  understand  perspective  drawings  imme- 
diately upon  seeing  them. 

3.  There  are  frequent  occasions  in  actual  life  when  it  is  important 
and  even  necessary. 

4.  As  an  immediate,  free  and  independent  mode  of  reproducing 
what  the  eyes  perceive,  it  has  an  entirely  peculiar  attraction  for  the 
pupil. 

5.  Acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  perspective  introduces  the  pupil 
to  an  entirely  new  world  of  ideas  and  thoughts ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
such  an  occurrence  can  not  be  without  influence  upon  his  general  in- 
tellectual development. 

These  reasons  in  favor  of  perspective  drawing,  founded  both  upon 
the  formal  and  the  material  purpose  of  instruction  in  drawing,  are  not 

*  "  It  if  astoniahlnc  bow  manj  deceptions  remain  undiacoyered  without  the  practice  •! 
thif  art,  and  how  ioTarimblj  we  aee  ottaerwiae  than  aa  we  aoppoae."— Orro. 
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without  weight.  There  can  be  no  complete  instruction  in  drawing 
without  that  in  perspective.  If  perspective  has  hitherto  found  little 
or  no  favor  in  our  common  schools,  the  reason  is,  partlj  the  undenia- 
ble difficulty  of  the  subject  itself,  and  partlj  the  lack  of  time, 'room 
and  apparatus.  It  can  therefore  perhaps  never  be  a  universal  study. 
But  in  all  schools  where  space  and  time  are  not  too  limited,  at  least 
the  more  advanced  pupils  should  make  a  beginning  in  perspective. 
Some  details  on  this  point  will  be  given  below. 

d.  Reasons  for  practicing  inventive  drawing, 

1.  The  power  of  producing  the  beautiful  already  exists  in  the 
child,  and  shows  itself  in  innumerable  ways.  We  must  develop  it  if 
we  desire  to  avoid  a  one-sided  culture. 

2.  It  is  certain  that,  as  Otto  says,  this  independent  creation  of  beau- 
tiful pictures  elevates  the  pupil  to  a  consciousness  of  the  rays  of  that 
divine  creative  power  which  appears  in  the  human  imagination. 

8.  Practical  life  often  calls  for  ability  to  arrange  or  construct  in  a 
tasteful  manner.  Many  mechanics  could  not  get  on  without  the  fac- 
ulty of  inventing  beautiful  forms.* 

e.  Reasons  for  and  against  drawing  with  shaded  surfaces, 
aa.  For. 

1.  It  affords  a  knowledge  of  light  and  shade  as  found  in  the  world 
without ;  that  is  to  say,  of  one  distinct  aspect  of  the  phenomena  •f 
objects. 

2.  It  relieves  the  pupil  from  his  dissatisfaction,  upon  comparing  hit 
unshaded  sketches  with  the  common  shaded  pictures,  and  discover 
ing  his  own  to  be  comparatively  incomplete. 

bb.  Against. 

1.  It  is  of  but  little  value,  in  comparison  with  a  knowledge  of  out 
line  drawing,  in  regard  to  the  apprehension  of  objects  in  nature  and 
art.  Light  and  shade  change  continually,  while  outlines  are  more 
permanent. 

*  Althoagh  I  uw  the  word  **  inTentive  "  in  an  entirely  general  manner,  the  term  of  eourae 
naturally  applies  to  the  Invention  of  eymmetrical  figures  from  modifications  of  the  funda« 
mental  mathematical  fnrm».  1  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  such  exercises 
should  be  rejected  on  account  of  the  lack  of  reality  in  such  figurts. 

Thofie  who  doubt  whether  such  figures  can  be  called  beautiful  at  all,  seem  to  doubt  also 
whether  the  habit  is  to  be  approved  which  has  prevailed  fur  so  many  centuries,  of  using  such 
forms  on  walls,  doors,  windows,  fireplaces,  hangings,  cupboards,  tables,  furniture,  carpets, 
table-cloths,  book  covers,  embroidery  patterns,  and  in  a  hundred  other  such  ways.  But  the 
fact  that  these  objects  do  certainly  exist,  and  that  other  similar  ones  continue  to  be  designed 
and  used,  so  that  the  figures  in  question  do  in  fact  have  a  relation  to  rsftl  ^bjects,  is  a  tuffic 
ient  reason  for  not  omitting  them  from  instruction  in  drawing. 

Otto  states  the  necessity  of  the  three  principal  departments  of  drawing,  viz.,  copying,  drai^ 
Ing  from  nature,  and  inventive  drawing,  as  follows:    **  Drawing  from  visible  bodies  tralni 
especially  the  eye  ;  drawing  forms  kept  before  the  mind  by  the  imagination  and  prodaced  bj 
it,  and  still  more  the  work  of  imagining  them,  trains  the  imagiMtioii ;  and  the  eepylnc  of 
pictures  already  executed,  the  tense  of  beauty." 
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2.  For  such  drawiog  as  is  required  in  practical  life  it  has  some- 
times no  value,  and  at  other  times  a  very  subordinate  one. 

8.  If  not  very  well  prepared  for  and  very  well  managed,  it  fre- 
quently produces  a  bad  effect,  and  thus  obstructs  the  cultivation  of 
the  taste  instead  of  promoting  it ;  and  even  renders  the  minds  of 
immature  scholars  obscure  and  stupefied. 

4.  It  wastes  time  needed  for  other  most  indispensable  exercises.* 

These  reasons  on  both  sides  indicate  that  this  department  should 
be  studied,  but  that  its  practice  should  be  confined  within  somewhat 
close  limits.  Only  remarkably  talented  and  industrious  pupils  should 
be  permitted  to  pursue  it,  and  then  not  unless  they  have  prepared 
the  way  by  a  thorough  practice  of  outline  drawing.  Those  collec- 
tions of  copies  for  drawing  are  quite  unpedagogical,  in  which  every 
thing  is  shaded,  even  from  the  very  beginning.  Unfortunately  there 
are  so  many  such,  that  more  proper  points  are  too  often  entirely 
omitted. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  necessity  of  studying  in  the  common 
schools  the  various  departments  of  elementary  and  applied  drawing, 
free  off-hand  drawing,  outline  sketching,  copying,  drawing  from  na- 
ture and  inventive  drawing,  the  next  inqury  is, 

B.     The  relationa  of  these  different  departmentt  of  practice  to  each  other. 

1.  Elementary  drawing  is  the  basis  for  all  the  others,  and  is  there- 
fore the  first  step. 

2.  Perspective  drawing  from  nature  is  the  most  difficult,  and  there* 
fore  should  constitute  the  last  or  fourth  stage. 

Want  of  elementary  practice  has  an  astonishing  power  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  results  in  perspective  drawing.  This  latter,  moreover, 
requires  a  certain  maturity  of  the  whole  man ;  and  it  is  also  less  im- 
portant for  ordinary  use  than  the  other  kinds.  And  in  the  small 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  learned  at  the  common  schools,  it  can  have 
but  a  small  influence,  relatively,  in  developing  the  sense  of  beauty. 
All  these  considerations  indicate  that  perspective  should  be  the  last 
department  taught. 

3.  Outline  drawing  is  not  to  be  taken  up  with  the  elementary 

*  The  fihadioj^  is  certainly  a  main  reason  why,  in  so  large  a  share  of  the  common  schools, 
notwithstanding  all  the  time  spent  in  drawing  lessons,  the  people  do  not  learn  to  draw.  As 
soon  as  Johnny  has  practiced  lines  snd  outlines  for  a  few  months,  he  is  given  a  large  fruit- 
piece,  a  group  of  animals,  a  landscape,  or  a  head,  to  shade.  The  outline  is  very  quickly  exe- 
cuted, for  the  circle  is  used  ;  and  "  the  circle  is  on  purpose  for  drawing  outlines ;"  and  on  he 
goes,  with  hla  shading.  For  twenty  or  forty  lessons,  he  sits  scratching  vacantly,  humming 
and  thoughtless,  until  the  wonderful  work  is  completed.  Then  It  is  glazed  and  framed,  is 
handed  all  round  at  the  examination,  stared  at  and  bepraised  by  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand it,  and  our  young  hero,  who  can  not  draw  a  right  angle,  nor  sketch  a  window,  and  who 
has  no  idea  of  beauty  of  form,  receives  a  prize.  At  home,  they  hang  up  the  picture  with 
grsat  ceremony,  "  in  everlasting  remembrance,"  in  the  best  parlor.    Poor  Johnny  I 
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course,  but  should  come  later,  immediately  before  drawing  in  per- 
spective from  nature,  except  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  geometry,  and  is 
employed  in  the  construction  of  purely  geometrical  figures.  It  thus 
should  constitute  the  third  step,  or  last  but  one. 

On  the  subject  of  practicing  outline  drawing  in  the  elementary 
course,  opinions  differ.  Rarosauer  says  that  it  would  be  an  unjusti- 
fiable waste  of  time  to  work  with  ruler  and  circle  before  the  eye  and 
hand  gain  firmness.  Hippius  directs  a  whole  series  of  elementary 
exercises  with  the  ruler,  before  beginning  free  off-hand  drawing. 
Most  teachers  of  drawing  are  of  the  opposite  opinion  to  this.  We 
incline  toward  the  side  which  experience  seems  to  have  indicated, 
namely,  that  of  the  majority. 

4.  Between  elementary  drawing  and  outline  sketching  is  the  place 
for  free  off-hand  drawing,  applied  to  actual  objects ;  which  thus  occu- 
pies the  second  place. 

5.  Having  thus  determined  upon  four  principal  departments,  the 
question  will  come  up,  Where  does  copying  come  in ;  and  elevations ; 
and  inventive  drawing  ?     We  answer : 

a.  Inventive  drawing  has  already  been  practiced  in  the  elementary 
stage.  But  the  pupil  must  always  be  made  master  of  the  materials 
with  which  he  works ;  he  must  have  seen  specimens  of  inventions  of 
the  sort  which  he  is  expected  to  make. 

The  child  can  not  develop  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  from  himself. 
Some  of  the  Pestalozzians  have  erred  to  an  unspeakable  extent  on    . 
this  point.     Never  was  a  more  unpedagogical  problem  proposed  than 
that  of  J.  Schmid,  for  beginners — '^Make  a  beautiful  combination  of 
isolated  points!" 

But  where  the  imagination  has  been  set  in  action  by  examining 
models,  the  pupils  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  experiments  in 
invention,  for  which  reason  we  have  admitted  it  as  above.  For  it  is 
certainly  according  to  nature,  to  begin  to  develop  thd  different  phases 
of  the  artistic  faculty  in  children,  from  even  the  very  point  where 
they  begin  to  spring  out.  We  must,  it  is  true,  have  regard  to  the 
old  motto,  "-iVan  muUa  sed  multum  ;'''*  in  order  that  we  may  not,  in 
avoiding  one-sidedness,  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  studying  too 
many  things  at  once. 

h.  Drawing  from  nature,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  making  simple 
elevations,  may  be  practiced  during  the  second  stage.  For  those  just 
beginning  it  is  too  difficult,  principally  on  account  of  the  usually  nec- 
essary reduction  to  a  diminished  scale. 

c.  Copying  may  be  commenced  in  a  very  easy  way,  as  soon  as  a 
good  beginning  is  laid  in  elementary  drawing. 
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All  the  preceding  details  may  be  grouped  as  follows,  in  a 

Oenertd  Scheme  for  Inetruetion  in  Drawing, 

First  Grade^  or  Elementary  Drawing ;  and  in  connection  with  it, 
Inventive  Drawing  and  Copying. 

Second  Orade^  Application  of  free  off-hand  drawing;  including 
Copying,  Geometrical  Drawing  from  nature,  and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Third  Grade,  or  Outline  Sketching ;  with  a  continuation  of  Copy- 
ing and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Fourth  Grade,  Perspective  Drawing,  exclusively. 

This  plan  is  in  accordance  with  nature,  as  relates  both  to  the  pupil 
and  to  the  subject. 

C.    Direetione  for  further  practice  in  the  different  department, 

OBMBRALLT. 

The  same  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  relative  to  the 
succession  and  connection  of  the  various  departments  of  practice,  are 
applicable  also  to  the  choice  and  selection  of  the  materials  for  each 
separate  one. 

It  is  therefore  necessary, 

First,  To  draw  various  forms.  For  if  the  instruction  given  is  to 
communicate  any  formal  culture,  the  child  must,  as  hiis  been  said, 
comprehend  its  entire  scope.  It  is  an  error  to  choose  artificial  forms 
only,  or  natural  forms  only.  The  teacher  utterly  misapprehends  the 
character  of  the  common  school,  who  causes  architecture,  or  tools,  or 
flowers,  or  landscapes,  either  of  them  exclusively,  to  be  drawn.  .The 
pupil  does  not  see  either  of  them  exclusively ;  nor  is  it  the  business 
of  the  common  school  to  educate  especially  for  any  one  occupation 
such  as  that  of  the  carpenter,  the  cabinet-maker,  potter,  &c. 

Secondlif,  It  is  the  universal  rule  to  begin  with  what  is  easy,  and 
to  proceed  from  that  only  with  great  caution.  Now  the  easiest  part 
of  drawing  is  that  with  right  lines ;  not  perhaps  where  the  fewest 
lines  are  used,  but  where  the  relations  of  lines  and  anglt^s  are  easy  of 
comprehension.  Of  the  regular  forms,  for  instance,  an  easy  one  is 
the  regular  octagon;  and  a  difficult  one,  the  regular  pentagon.  Ir- 
regular forms  are  easy,  if  they  are  derived  from  regular  ones ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  semi-circle;  but  difficult  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eye,  nose,  ear,  hand,  drc ;  all  animals ;  most  flowers  and  fruits ;  all 
trees ;  most  tools,  Ac.  Thus  many  of  the  designs  most  frequently 
given  to  children  as  elementary  exercises,  are  entirely  improper  for  the 
purpose ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  be  led  astray  by  such 
titles  as  "  The  Little  Flower  Draftsman,^*  "  Elementary  Exercises  in> 
Jxmdsca^  Drawing  ^^  ^Studies  of  Animals  for  Industrious  Bo^s^  dl<k 
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The  principal  disadvantages  of  selecting  too  difficult  subjects  to  bo 
copied  are,  waste  of  time,  discouragement  of  the  pupils,  or  else  vanity 
and  overestimate  of  their  powers.  And  in  schools  where  there  are 
several  classes,  a  teacher  who  proceeds  in  a  thorough  manner,  will 
find  himself  cast  into  the  shade  by  this  faulty  mode  of  proceeding  by 
his  colleagues. 

**  But  the  children  will  not  work  well  at  easy  exercises."  Unfortu- 
nately this  is  too  true.  They  want  to  make  a  great  picture,  of  the 
market-place  at  Leipzig,  and  that,  if  possible,  during  the  great  Easter 
fair ;  the  shipwreck  of  the  Medusa ;  St.  Genevieve ;  the  battle  of 
Katzbach,  (fee.  But  it  will  not  do  to  permit  this.  The  more  difficult 
it  is  to  bring  the  children,  by  a  course  of  instruction  unbroken,  and 
yet  interesting,  appropriate,  attractive  and  not  wearisome,  to  the  point 
where  they  will  find  their  pleasure  in  solving  with  certainty  the  pro- 
blems laid  before  them,  instead  of  in  their  extent,  so  much  the  more 
zealously  should  we  labor  to  accomplish  it. 

But  even  the  most  careful  arrangement  of  the  order  of  problems 
will  not  avail,  unless, 

Thirdly^  The  pupils  receive  the  necessary  explanations  and  assist- 
'ince.  Here  failure  is  frequent.  Perhaps  the  pupil  is  set  to  copy  a 
flower.  He  begins  at  once,  at  one  of  the  extreme  points ;  and  goes 
on  to  draw  leaves,  anthers,  petals,  pistils,  <fec.,  one  after  another,  as 
zealously  as  possible,  down  to  the  minutest  parts  and  details.  After 
long  and  careful  labor,  his  flower  is  finished  ;  an  excellent  flower,  but 
unfortunately  quite  difierent  from  the  original.  There  are  schools 
where  drawing  is  practiced  in  this  manner,  year  after  year.  But  how 
easily  would  the  pupil  liave  accomplished  his  work  in  the  case  pro- 
posed, if  he  had  at  first  been  taught  how  to  see  the  blossom  correctly. 
The  fundamental  form  would  have  been  laid  out  j)erhaps  by  three  or 
four  points ;  and  all  the  details  would  then  have  fallen  into  their 
places  of  themselves. 

It  must  be  plainly  said,  that  in  most  drawing  schools,  instruction 
in  intuition  and  apprehension  is  unjustifiably  neglected.  Many  teach- 
ers have  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  basis  of  all  drawing,  of  which  the 
judicious  Brauer,  in  his  ^\Theory  of  Free  Apprehension^'*  has  ob- 
served, **  Before  any  figure  is  drawn,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
seen  or  understood  in  all  its  parts  and  relations."  Here  is  a  principal 
reason  why  so  little  progress  is  commonly  made  in  this  study. 

But  supposing  (hat  all  the  conditions  hitherto  laid  down  have  been 
compUod  with  ;  then,  lastly  and 

Fourthly^  It  must  be  strictly  required  of  the  pupil,  that  he  draw 
well ;  that  is,  correctly  and  with  entire  neatness.     No  botching  or 
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working  over,  indistinctness  or  fancifulness,  smearing  or  nibbing, 
trifling  or  talking,  will  accomplish  this.  The  whole  of  the  pupiPs 
power  must  be  earnestly  and  perseveringly  exerted  upon  his  work. 
It  is  only  by  this  means  that  drawing  will  become  the  important 
educational  instrumentality  that  it  may  be  made. 

Working  in  company  is  much  to  be  recommended.  The  task  may 
be  given  out,  the  mode  of  performing  it  stated,  and  then  followed  at 
the  same  time,  from  point  to  point,  by  all.  This  trains  to  intelligent, 
orderly  and  regular  labor.  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  that  all  possi- 
ble means  should  also  be  tried  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  children  in 
the  work  which  they  are  to  do,  and  to  conciliate  their  love  of  it. 

DBTAILS. 

1.  Elementary  Drawing, 

a.  Should  elementary  drawing  follow  geometry,  or  geometry  draw- 
ing ?  Neither,  and  for  this  reason ;  that  the  order  of  study  of  the 
two  subjects  must  often  be  very  different  Geometry  considers  the 
triangle  before  the  square ;  while  in  drawing,  many  squares  may  be 
considered  before  many  triangles  are.  And  much  that  pertains  to 
geometry  is  of  no  importance  to  drawing.  For  it  results  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  the  portion  of  geometry  which  is  of  use  in 
drawing,  is  studied  during  intuitional  instruction,  and  therefore  long 
before  drawing  is  commenced.  Such  points  are,  ability  to  recognize 
a  right  angle,  a  square,  a  circle,  Ac.  I  find  no  use  in  connecting 
geometry  with  drawing.  But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  repeat  while 
drawing  the  fundamental  forms,  that  part  of  geometry  which  relates 
to  them.  This  will  aid  in  thorough  comprehension  of  the  case,  and 
is  to  be  recommended. 

6.  There  are  elementary  exercises  which  consist  in  drawing  right 
and  curved  lines  by  the  children  together  by  beat,  large  free  lines,  if 
possible  with  a  movement  of  the  whole  arm.  These  exercises  are 
of  great  importance;  they  should  be  practiced  at  the  same  time  with 
such  others  as  require  the  closest  care,  and  where  therefore  the  pupil 
is  working  more  by  himself  and  in  detail.* 

c.  Exercises  in  estimating  the  lengths  of  such  straight  lines  as  may 
be  found  at  hand,  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  may,  from  time  to 


*  The  opposition  of  many  of  Peter  Bchmid's  pupilt  to  thiscUuM  of  ezercitef,  hat  for  a  long 
time  been  much  lemi  violent  Ramiaaer  saya.  **  Brief  and  definite  ordera,  and  prompt  and 
uninterrupted  work  according  to  th«>m,  rcfulated  by  keeping  time,  will  accompUah  ao  infln. 
He  amount  of  good  in  acquiring  any  kind  of  manual  skill  where  practice  ia  the  thing  required. 
While  on  this  point,  a  word  should  be  said  of  the  applied  art  of  writing.  Markwordt,  of  Ber* 
iin,  practices  much  in  large  free  strokes.  A  great  part  of  the  so-called  *  Amerirao  ncChod  in 
writing.'  alao  consists  of  large  free  movements  in  unison  ;  and  the  results  are  ao  CTidentl/ 
good,  that  the  qratem  ia  dally  coming  more  into  use." 
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time,  be  introduced  between  the  drawing  exercises  proper,  but  slionld 
not  be  carried  too  far. 

d.  In  arranging  the  subjects  for  practice,  the  objective  and  subjec 
tive  order  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  united.  According  to  thi 
purely  scientific  or  objective  arrangement  of  the  fundamental  forms, 
the  equilateral  triangle  should  come  before  the  rectangle;  but  in 
drawing  the  order  should  be  different,  because  the  latter  is  much  the 
easiest  to  draw.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pentagon  and  octagon.  A 
course  of  instruction  arranged  with  reference  to  subjective  principles 
may,  it  is  true,  at  first  seem  disorderly  rather  than  orderly ;  but  a 
more  acute  vision  will  discern  the  **  red  thread  "  which  leads  through 
the  whole. 

2.   Copying, 

a.  Subjects  beautiful  in  themselves  should  be  selected  for  copying. 
For  example,  a  finely  formed  vase  should  be  selected  rather  than  a 
common  kettle.  The  faculties  used  in  drawing  will  be  as  well  trained 
by  one  as  by  the  other,  while  the  former  is  of  greater  value  in  devel- 
oping the  sense  of  beauty. 

h.  For  beauty  of  execution,  only  the  y^ry  best  designs  are  suffic- 
iently good ;  those  only  moderately  well  done  can  not  go. 

c.  For  the  purpose  of  working  in  classes  together,  the  use  of  de- 
signs large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  whole  class — those  made  to  be 
hung  up — is  much  to  be  recommendecl.  An  industrious  teacher  will 
even,  if  necessary,  prepare  such  himself. 

It  is  still  more  important  that  the  teacher  be  able  to  design  on  the 
blackboard.  Ilippius  says,  "  The  children  can  see  the  drawing  con- 
structed ;  can  watch  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it ;  and  can  obtain 
more  thorough  ideas  as  to  apprehension  of  objects.  They  should 
themselves  proceed  to  imitate  these  drawings,  which  should  bo  suited 
to  their  capacities,  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  manipulation  of  the  work 
should  be  such  as  to  serve  as  a  model  to  the  children ;  the  teacher 
locating  in  the  proper  places  the  necessary  initial  points,  in  a  careful, 
I  had  almost  said  a  learner-like  manner.  When  the  figure  on  the 
blackboard  is  complete,  it  should  be  analyzed,  and  understood  both 
as  a  whole,  and  in  the  relations  of  itself  to  its  parts  and  of  the  parts 
among  themselves.  After  this  mode  of  intuitional  study  has  been 
sufficiently  practiced,  the  teacher  should  again  go  through  with  the 
process  of  drawing  the  figure,  as  it  were  in  his  thoughts,  by  dictating 
the  work  point  by  point.  At  the  same  time  he  should  pass  round 
among  the  benches,  directing  and  assisting  wherever  necessary,  re- 
proving or  praising,  and  endeavoring  to  keep  all  the  pupils  in  cheer 
ful  activity. 
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d.  Even  when  the  children  draw  each  hy  himself^  after  small  sep- 
arate originals,  they  should  often  be  made  to  draw  their  copies  on 
a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  in  freedom  of 
conception. 

e.  With  an  eye  to  the  ultimate  and  principal  purpose  of  instruction 
in  drawing,  it  will  be  better  for  the  pupils  to  sketch  many  objects 
with  few  strokes,  than  to  occupy  the  same  time  over  a  few  drawings, 
more  elaborated.  But  these  latter  should  not  be  entirely  excluded. 
The  best  mode  is  to  produce,  from  time  to  time,  some  larger  work, 
and  to  draw  between  or  along  with  these  many  sketches  not  so  much 
finished  in  detail  as  fiill  of  meaning. 

/.  For  copying,  more  reference  should  be  had  to  the  sex  of  the  chil- 
dren than  was  the  case  in  elementary  drawing.  Thus,  architectural 
subjects  should  be  chosen  for  the  boys,  and  beautiful  vases  for  the 
girls ;  weapons  for  the  former,  flowers  for  the  latter,  ka.  One-sided- 
ness  in  selection  should,  however,  be  avoided.  The  girls  should  be 
made  to  comprehend  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  higher  departments 
of  architecture,  and  the  boys  the  characteristics  of  leaves  and  fruit 
In  short,  to  repeat  the  principle  once  more,  it  is  the  whole  world  of 
forms  which  the  school  should  prepare  its  pupils  to  comprehend. 

3.  Inventive  Drawing, 

a.  This  may  be  practiced  both  upon  spontaneous  conceptions  and 
upon  real  things.  In  either  case,  the  pupil  may  be  required  either  to 
complete  a  design,  to  decorate  it,  to  vary  it,  or  wholly  to  invent  it 
For  instance, 

1.  Ideal  representations.  Completion — to  draw  the  whole  of  some 
figure  from  half  or  a  third  of  it  Decoration — to  ornament  a  rectan- 
gle with  lines  all  converging  to  its  center.  Variation — to  change  a 
regular  octagon  into  an  irregular  one.  Entire  invention — to  draw  a 
group  of  equilateral  triangles  and  decorate  them  at  pleasure. 

2.  Real  objects.  Completion — to  draw  a  window,  having  one 
quarter  of  it  given.  Decoration — to  ornament  a  design  for  a  table 
top.  Variation — to  change  a  quadrangular  window  into  one  with 
curved  lines  at  the  top.  Invention — to  design  a  beautiful  trellised 
gate. 

The  usual  order  of  these  exercises  should  be,  first,  free  representa- 
tions of  real  objects,  together  with  drawing  mathematical  figures. 
Completing  a  design  is  usually  easier  than  decorating  it,  and  that 
again  than  varying  it;  while  absolute  invention  is  the  most  difiScult 
of  all.  The  lessons  should  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  these 
principles. 

h.  Occasionally  an  entire  class,  or  at  least  a  section  of  it,  should 
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work  together  at  invention.  If,  for  instance,  the  problem  is  to  decorate 
a  square,  the  children  may  step  up  to  the  board,  one  at  a  time,  and  work 
upon  a  square  drawn  upon  it.  This  will  fnmish  many  opportuniUes 
for  remarks,  and  the  inventive  faculties  of  each  pupil  will  benefit  all. 

c.  Sometimes  the  pupils  should  merely  sketch  their  conceptions 
without  completing  them;  and  the  teacher  may  then  criticise  the 
sketches.  In  this  way,  several  designs  may  be  sketched  at  one  lesson. 
The  slates  may  be  sometimes  exchanged  about  in  such  a  manner, 
that  each  pupil  can  see  the  designs  of  all  the  others. 

d.  Invented  designs  which  are  to  be  finished  in  detail,  should  be 
approved  in  outline,  to  prevent  expending  hours  of  the  pupil's  labor 
on  a  design  which  may,  perhaps,  at  last  be  rejected. 

4.  Drawing  from  Nature. 

First,  as  to  geometrical  drawing  from  nature. 

a.  Either  actual  objects,  such  as  are  about  the  children,  should  be 
drawn,  such  as  doors,  gates,  trellises,  floors,  windows,  cupboards, 
stoves,  monuments,  d;c.,  or  there  should  be  used,  as  Otto  very  judic- 
iously recommends,  an  apparatus  on  purpose,  by  means  of  which  all 
sorts  of  figures  can  be  set  up  together,  on  a  ledge  on  the  blackboard. 
The  drawing  may  either  be  of  the  natural  size  or  on  a  reduced  scale. 
Id  the  latter  case,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  children  shall 
justly  estimate  the  relative  sizes  of  the  reduced  objects. 

b.  Just  at  this  point  it  is  of  especial  importance  that,  in  the  begin- 
ning especially,  much  work  should  be  done  in  common.  Before  the 
children  put  pencil  to  paper,  they  must  fix  upon  all  the  relative  di- 
mensions, not  by  means  of  a  mere  cursory  view  of  the  object,  but  of 
a  careful  survey  of  it  It  should  be  a  point  of  honor  to  come  as  near 
as  possible  to  correctness.  When  all  the  estimates  have  been  made, 
the  teacher  may  name  the  dimensions  before  the  class ;  and  then  they 
may  proceed  to  draw. 

c.  This  is  a  very  appropriate  place  for  tasks  to  be  performed  at 
home.  "  Draw  the  front  of  your  father's  house ;  the  windows  of  the 
sitting-room,  &c.  I  will  take  occasion  to  compare  the  drawings  with 
the  originals.''     And  so  on. 

About  this  time  a  beginning  may  be  made  with  perspective  draw- 
ing, perhaps  somewhat  as  follows : — 

a.  Practice  the  children  in  seeing  real  objects  in  a  perspective 
manner.  This  is  not  very  difficult,  and  has  the  advantage  of  showing 
the  pupil  what  perspective  is,  even  if  he  does  not  become  able  to  draw 
on  its  principles. 

b.  Perspective  may  be  taught  by  copying.  Perspective  designs 
may  be  given  to  be  copied,  arranged  in  a  progressive  manner,  and 
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in8tru<)t]on  on  the  laws  of  perspective  may  be  given  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  the  method  of  Soldan,  Warmholz,  and  others ;  and  is  not 
liable  to  any  weighty  objections. 

c.  Exercises  both  on  copying  and  seeing  should  be  practiced. 

d.  Drawing  from  real  objects  should  be  practiced,  either  by  section 
of  the  class  at  once,  or  singly. 

Drawing  is  of  course  a  more  useful  exercise  than  mere  seeing ;  and 
drawing  from  real  bodies  is  better  than  from  another  drawing.  And 
it  is  better  to  display  the  article  to  be  drawn  conveniently  upon  a 
table  for  one,  two,  three,  or  at  most  four  scholars,  than  to  elevate  it 
somewhere  for  the  whole  class  to  draw  from. 

The  circumstances  must  govern  in  each  particular  case.  I  would 
however  have  some  exercises  in  seeing,  in  every  school  where  draw- 
ing is  practiced  at  all.  I  add  a  few  hints  for  such  as  have  proceeded 
far  enough  to  draw  real  bodies. 

a.  To  complete  the  shading  of  what  is  drawn  should  be  uncondi- 
tionally forbidden.  The  common  school  has  no  time  for  this,  if  the 
children  are  to  be  made  at  all  acquainted  with  perspective. 

b.  The  subjects  should  not  be  too  difficult ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
plaster  heads,  landscapes,  groups  of.  animals.  The  principal  thing  is 
to  teach  the  children  to  comprehend  and  represent  with  ease  the  sim- 
plest perspective  appearances. 

c.  The  children  should  not  be  troubled  with  difficult  theories  of 
perspective,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  be  restricted  to  the 
brief  rule,  **Draw  what  you  see."  Some  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  perspective  is  indispensable  for  the  moderately  and  less  capable 
pupils,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  some  simple  means  of  aiding 
in  seeing  in  a  perspective  manner.     * 

d.  These  laws  of  perspective,  however,  should  not  be  given,  but 
discovered.  It  is  wrong,  for  instance,  to  tell  a  pupil  that  a  circular 
surface  or  thin  body  can  be  seen  as  a  straight  line,  and  then  to  hold 
it  up  to  him  that  he  may  be  convinced  of  it 

e.  The  most  practical  possible  application  should  be  made  of  the 
principles  which  lie  within  the  scope  of  the  common  school.  These 
should  be  joined  to  the  exercises  on  cubes  and  prisms,  for  instance,  a 
drawing  of  a  chimney,  a  chest  of  drawers,  an  open  door,  <fec. ;  and  the 
best  scholars  may  afterwards  draw  a  house,  a  bridge,  a  gateway,  Ac 

5.  Outline  Sketching. 

a.  The  common  school  is  not  the  place  for  designing  pillars,  capi- 
tols,  and  similar  architectural  constructions.  They  belong  to  the 
industrial  school.  The  business  of  the  common  school  is  limited  to 
this :  1.  Geometrical  construction  of  lines,  angles,  and  figures ;  2^ 


tlU^M  fl4  1^41^  vie  far  niMii^  dktm :  nt  l^r  suttnoev  ^> 

4^/  >U  t^  »rf»»<il^  m^pam  tiff  fpr^mA^^Jimm  mA  cknCxxH.  cl«  ii^ 

tl^.  fM  0i4  ^b>Uf<^  «!//(^  HMD^  pban,  grooad'pbuM,  fhfi^'iom,  4e^ 
^  //f/Uf  I//  U<2^/fiM  ft^;/|WUAUd  WfUi  th«  oftoal  iDode  of  doing  such 

%,  tM  t^mU  \m\A\  \t\umiM  make  <mi  tofiie  nodi  plans,  ground-plans 
/^  iiUtni^/fM  //f  kU  &tli#f'*  liooM  or  garden,  kc 

'tU\n  U  rutliiir  t<>  \w\U'mU$  oii«  mode  of  arranging  the  work,  than  to 
\m  fit\\ifWM\  ill  i\m  \ftiUtf. 

\,  (/ufnmtm  iwhtitU  itf  ihfM  chues, — Drawing  should  be  practiced 
only  In  ih<i  fnlddlo  And  highor  classes ;  not  in  the  lower.  It  is  safe 
Ut  tm\r\i\nU^  lUni  olilMnm  of  nt  loAst  three  different  grades  are  always 
(4f  tnt  fiHind  In  ttm^h  clnss ;  so  that  divisions  roust  be  made.  More 
tlinn  two  siM^li  dlvUIons  nro  usuiilly  too  many,  as  experience  indi- 
ciitt4uii  'riitin  nitnli  alAHN  will  Imvo  a  two  year's  course,  and  each  pupil 
will,  nI  ItifiMt  III  iliut  pnrt  of  the  study  whore  the  whole  section  works 
i<t|{0iliitri  tfi)  twl(H)  through  ono  of  the  halves  of  the  course. 

fi.  MUlith  r/<fff«.«— llnro  it  will  he  well  to  permit  the  capacity  and 
iiidusiry  niul  pr<t^osii  of  oaoh  pupil  to  determine  which  half  of  the 
(niuiii0  It0  nlmll  ^o  twIiH)  through  with.  The  course  should  be  as 
(billows  \    • 

I.  KltiinoutnrY  drawing.  Linos,  anglos,  the  easiest  divisions  of 
lliKNi  and  HUghm,  (lt«  nH'tangl«»,  isosoi«les  triangle,  square,  rhombos, 
rluMulH^id,  iH|\iilHtoral  triangles    Straight  and  curved  lines  together, 
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2.  Copying.  The  simplest  forms  with  straight  lines,  partly  repre- 
sentations of  real  things,  partly  variations  of  fundamental  forms. 

8.  Invention.  The  easiest  exercises  in  completing  and  varying 
forms ;  usually  to  be  executed  in  common. 

4.  Beginning  of  estimating  dimensions ;  usually  of  those  where  one 
of  the  dimensions  to  be  estimated  may  serve  as  a  measure  of  the 
others. 

5.  Examination  of  the  model  drawings. 
Second  half — 

1.  Elementary  drawing.  Continuation  of  the  division  of  lines  and 
angles.  The  regular  hexagon.  The  regular  octagon.  Different 
curves  on  straight  lines,  and  half  and  quarter  circles.  Irregular  poly- 
gons; waving,  serpentine  and  spiral  lines;  the  circle,  ellipse  and 
oval.     Curved  strokes  together,  by  beat 

2.  Copying.  In  the  first  half  year  of  designs  with  straight  lines 
only ;  in  the  second,  of  those  with  curved  and  crooked  lines.  The 
straight  lines  should  always  be  in  simple  combinations;  the  curved 
ones  in  connection  with  straight  ones ;  and  easy  flowers  and  fruit 
given  only  to  the  most  capable  of  the  children. 

3.  Invention.  Tasks  somewhat  more  difficult,  but  no  designs  of 
real  objects  yet  to  be  permitted. 

4.  Drawing  from  nature.  Very  easy  elevations ;  and  only  to  be 
practiced  as  a  secondary  exercise. 

5.  Study  of  model  drawings. 

6.  Estimating  dimensions ;  partly  with  and  partly  without  the  use 
of  the  legal  measures  of  size  and  distance. 

b.  Upper  clcLss, — Here  the  scheme  must  be  a  little  more  carefully 
arranged.  I  suppose  the  children  to  draw  in  perspective  only  during 
the  last  year  of  school,  and  then  during  both  lessons ;  so  that  their 
copying  and  inventive  drawing  must  be  done  at  home.  The  children 
of  thirteen  years  of  age,  again,  should  form  one  section,  (Section  1,) 
and  those  of  eleven  and  twelve  another,  (Section  2.)  Then  the  in- 
struction for  the  year  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

1.  From  Easter  to  St.  John's  day.  For  Section  2,  off-hand  draw- 
ing; exercises  in  copying  and  invention.  Section  I,  perspective;  first 
beginning. 

2.  From  St.  John's  day  to  Michselmas.  Section  2,  off-hand  draw- 
ing ;  copying,  invention,  elevations.    Section  1,  perspective,  continued. 

8.  From  Michaelmas  to  Christmas.  Section  2,  outline  sketching ; 
geometrical  constructions ;  but  for  the  girls  instead,  off-hand  drawing. 
Section  I,  perspective,  further  continued. 

4 .  From  Christmas  to  Easter.    Section  2,  outline  sketching ;  ground- 
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plam,  and  in  off-hand  drmwing;  eopjiog,  ioTentioii,  defalioiK.    Sio- 
tion  1,  paspeetire,  ooododed. 

1.  In  the  first  quarter,  Section  2  is  to  employed  that  the  teacher 
maj  hotsj  himself  mostlj  with  Section  1,  where  his  aid  will  he  qnite 
indispensable.  And  in  Section  2,  also,  the  exerdsess  in  copjii^  ea- 
peciall  J,  can  be  adjusted  to  the  capacitieB  of  each  indiTidual  sdiolar. 

2.  Id  the  second  quarter,  Section  2  will  hare  adfanoed  iu  enough 
to  work  bj  theroselres  for  say  half  an  hour  together.  That  time  maj 
thus  be  spent  in  introducing  Section  2  to  the  department  of  drawing 
devations.  The  {feasant  summer  dajs  will  be  found  quite  suitaUe 
for  drawing  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  pupils,  while  unoccupied  during 
vacation,  maj  execute  many  diawinga.  Toward  the  end  of  this  quar- 
ter, Section  1  may  be  set  at  drawii^  easy  buildings  in  perspective,  in 
the  open  air. 

3.  The  third  quarter  will  find  Section  2  busily  employed  with  drde 
and  ruler.  The  pupils  of  twelve  yean  old,  who  are  going  over  the 
ground  a  second  time,  will  be  able  to  assist  those  of  eleven,  so  that 
the  teacher  will  get  time  to  do  some  open  air  work  in  pleasant 
antunm  days  with  Section  1.  But  if  be  does  not  think  it  safe  to 
leave  Section  2  alone,  he  may  take  them  out  also  and  let  them  sketch 
elevations. 

4.  When  winter  comes  round  again.  Section  1  will  be  employed 
again  in  the  house,  in  leamii^  something  of  drawing  bodies  bounded 
by  lines  not  straight  Section  2  will  take  up  off-hand  drawing  again, 
in  the  departments  of  copying  and  invention ;  and  some  ground-plans 
may  also  be  drawn. 

6.  The  exercises  in  o(^ying  and  invention  should  continue  what 
was  b^;un  in  the  middle  class,  but  not  too  rapidly. 

For  copying,  pictures  of  flowers,  fruit,  ornaments  and  characteristic 
animal  forms  may  be  gradually  introduced.  The  inventive  drawing 
may  be  in  part  of  imagined  forms,  in  part  from  real  objects.  No 
teacher  who  pursues  his  subject  with  a  really  vivid  interest,  can  (ail 
to  find  abundance  of  materials  for  lessons  and  models. 

2.   Common  school*  of  two  clas$e$. 

a.  Lower  class.     If  the  pupil  remains  ^we  years  in  this  class,  he 
should  draw  during  the  last  two.     Thus  we  shall  have  pupils  of  dghr 
and  nine  years  of  age,  in  one  section ;  so  that  each  will  go  twice  over 
the  year's  course.     The  course  should  include  all  the  fiist  half  of 
what  was  prescribed  for  the  middle  class  of  a  school  of  three  eliwww 

b.  Upper  dass.    Here  there  are  many  diflkuhtes.    I  shall  sup- 
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poee  two  sections  to  be  formed ;  one  of  the  pupils  of  ten  and  eleven, 
and  the  other  of  those  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  so  that  each  section 
shall  go  twice  through  the  course.  The  lower  section  should  draw 
what  was  directed  for  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  class  in  a 
school  of  three  classes.  The  first  division  may  alternately  draw  in 
perspective  one  hour,  and  in  the  next  partly  make  outline  sketches 
and  partly  work  at  copying  and  inventing.  There  are  many  disad- 
vantages in  this  arrangement,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  a 
better  one  which  was  not  too  intricate ;  and  our  pedagogical  literature 
affords  very  little  aid  on  this  subject. 

3.  CofMMm  schools  of  one  class. 

Nothing  can  here  be  done  in  perspective.  The  pupils  should  draw, 
from  their  tenth  year  upwards,  in  two  sections.  The  course  of  study 
should  be  that  for  the  middle  class  of  the  school  of  three  classes ; 
except  that  the  children  should  learn  something  of  outline  sketching 
during  the  last  half  year  of  their  schooling.  Some  of  the  better 
scholars  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  copy  some  of  the  exercises  laid 
out  for  the  middle  class. 

E.     Miscellaneous  Observations. 

1.  Beware  lest  the  instruction  in  drawing  educate  the  children  in 
falsehood.  Where  every  drawing  which  is  shown  at  an  examination 
is  more  than  half  done  by  the  teacher,  or  by  his  assistants,  such  a 
result  is  certain  to  follow.* 

2.  The  purely  technical  exercises  of  off-hand  drawing  should  chiefly 
be  done  on  the  slate;  but  copying,  elevations,  finished  inventive 
drawings,  &c,,  on  paper.  It  is  necessary  to  be  economical,  but  then 
pains  should  also  be  taken  to  enable  the  children  to  enjoy  repeated 
examinations  of  what  they  have  drawn  by  care  and  industry.  It  is 
always  unpleasant  to  children  to  see  a  piece  of  work  which  is  care- 
fully finished,  thrown  away  at  last. 

3.  Avoid  all  luxury,  especially  in  poor  neighborhoods,  in  pencils, 
paper,  <fec  The  children  should  understand  the  necessary  truth  that 
man  must  always  learn  to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  results 
with  the  simplest  means. 

4.  It  is  not  judicious  unsparingly  to  cross  out  every  ill  done  work 
from  the  pupils  drawing  book,  for  this  may  frequently  destroy  m  a  mo- 
ment the  work  of  many  laborious  hours,  besides  disgracing  the  book, 
as  the  children  say.  Only  evident  idleness  should  undergo  so  severe 
a  punishment 

.  "  Act  honMtly  t  L«t  yoar  ezamiiuUion  b«  a  proof,  not  of  wb«t  jour  powers  as  an  artiik 
are,  tmt  of  what  you  ean  do,  as  a  teacher,  through  the  efforts  of  your  pupils.  Honor  truth ; 
and  she  will  honor  thee  in  turn."— Hi/ipius 
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5.  The  striotest  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  children  sit  oor- 
rectlj  while  drawing;  for  carelessness  in  this  particular  will  very 
easily  lead  to  crookedness  in  weakly  children.  It  is  a  great  evil  for 
the  pupil  even  to  turn  constantly  towards  the  right  hand  to  look  at 
the  design  to  be  copied.  A  conscientious  teacher  will  use  every 
means  of  avoiding  such  habits. 

6.  The  pupils  must  be  protected  from  too  bright  sunshine,  by  cur- 
tains or  some  equivalent  means. 

7.  All  conversation  should  be  strictly  forbidden  during  the  drawing 
lesson.  It  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  the  looking  off  from  the 
work  which  is  inseparable  from  whispering,  interferes  with  and  de- 
feats the  comprehension  of  the  design  and  success  in  reproducing  it 

8.  The  frequent  use  of  India  rubber  is  decidedly  to  be  prevented. 
This  is,  in  many  schools,  practiced  to  a  miserable  extent;  no  drawing 
being  finished  without  having  been  rubbed  out  in  every  part,  nobody 
knows  how  many  times.  Instruct. the  pupil  in  a  truly  elementary 
manner,  teach  him  to  apprehend,  make  him  work  with  attention  and 
care,  and  away  with  the  India  rubber  I 

9.  Whatever  work  is  given  to  the  children  to  be  done  at  home, 
must  invariably  be  shown  and  examined  when  completed. 

10.  If  possible,  let  the  most  skillful  pupils  be  employed  as  assist- 
ants in  instruction. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING  IN  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Drawing,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Berlin 
in  1690,  and  of  the  Real  School  by  Hccker  in  1747,  has  formed  an  important 
branch  of  instruction,  not  only  in  professional  and  technical  schools,  but  in  insti- 
tutions of  general  culture,  of  the  highest  and  lowest  grade.  In  the  classical  and 
scientific  schools,  in  the  trade  schools  and  farther  improvement  schools,  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  wc  are  sure  to  find  its  place  in  the  programme  of 
studies.  In  1831,  it  was  made  a  matter  of  special  regulation  by.  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  which  was  revised  by  the  same  authority  in  1863,  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  this  branch  of  instruction. 

The  following  Regulations  for  instruction  in  Drawing  in  the  Gymnasiums  and 
Trade  Schools  of  Pnissia,  was  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
(Von  Muehlcr),  October  2,  1863  : 

Instruction  in  drawing  is  an  important  element  in  the  education  of  youth,  and 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  programme  of  superior  schools. 

Experience  has  (lemonstrated  that  the  actual  state  and  results  of  instruction  in 
this  branch,  as  well  as  the  development  of  scientific  teaching,  and  tlie  condition 
of  art  and  industry,  require  a  revision  of  the  regulations  of  March  14,  1831. 
With  the  advice  of  the  royal  academies -of  fine  arts  of  Berlin,  Dusseldorif,  and 
Kcenigsberg,  and  of  the  provincial  academic  councils,  and  of  several  teachers 
of  tried  experience,  the  following  regulations  have  been  prescribed  : 

I.      PROGRAMME   FOR  GYMNASIUMS. 

1.  Instruction  in  drawing  in  gymnasiums  is  given  in  four  classes  or  consecu- 
tive courses,  the  trade  school  constituting  the  fifth  class. 

Independent  of  this  division  of  courses,  pupils,  as  fur  as  local  convenience 
permits,  shall  bo  classed  in  special  divisions,  according  to  their  capacities  and 
progress. 

Lower  Class: 

2.  Elements  of  the  theory  of  drawing ;  lines  of  different  directions,  and  dimen- 
sions in  various  combinations.  Drawing  of  straight  and  curved  lines  without 
model. 

In  the  first  course,  that  steadiness  of  hand  is  not  to  be  expected,  which  is 
necessiu-y  for  drawing  lines  and  circles  with  the  perfection  attained  with  the  use 
of  instruments. 

Second  Class: 

3.  First  elements  of  perspective,  with  the  occasional  use  of  the  ruler  and  com- 
pass if  necessary.  The  pupils  may  draw  after  models  of  wood ;  the  apparent 
changes  of  aspect  to  which  todies  arc  sulyect  must  l»e  explained  ;  also  the  effect 
of  light  on  the  surface  of  bodies,  and  the  shading  of  solids,  beginning  with  those 
with  plane  surfaces.  The  models  are  to  be  turned  successively  to  the  right  or 
left  and  placed  at  various  distances  from  the  pupil. 

Moreover,  in  this  cla>s  fi*ee-hand  drawing  after  engravings  is  entered  upon,  ad- 
vancing to  parts  of  the  face  and  to  entire  heads,  giving  at  first  only  contours  and 
slight  indications  of  shade. 

Third  Class : 

4.  Advanced  exercises  in  free-hand  drawing  after  models  and  plaster  casts,  or- 
naments, leaves,  parts  of  the  human  l)ody ;  copying  engravings  is  to  be  continued, 
and  landscape  drawing  to  be  liegun. 

Progressive  development  of  perspective  ;  drawing  from  models  in  various  posi- 
tions and  at  various  distances.     Theory  of  the  vanishing-point. 

Introduction  to  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  compass  in  the  principles  of  architec- 
tnral  design. 

Fourth  Class: 

5.  Free-hand  drawing  after  engravings,  arabesques,  animals,  heads,  and  com- 
plete figures ;  more  difficult  landscapes. 

Drawing  from  busts,  full  heads,  use  of  stump  and  drawing  with  two  crayons. 
Perspective  continued  to  drawing  apartments  and  groups  of  difficult  objects  not 
pieseating  too  great  difficalties. 
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II.      PROGRAMME   FOR   TRADE    SCHOOLS. 


6.  The  four  preceding  classes,  comprising  the  conrsc  of  a  grmnasium,  arc  also 
the  firKt  four  classes  in  the  trade  schools,  with  the  difference,  fiuwever,  that  in  the 
latter,  free-hiuid  drawing  is  taught  to  pupils  of  the  superior  classes,  together  with 
linear  drawing  (ruler  and  compass),  beginning  in  the  third  class.  1  lie  method 
of  projections,  on  a  plane  or  in  elevation,  is  theoreticallv  and  practically  exposed, 
and  extended  much  firtlicr  than  at  the  g>'mnasiums,  wliile  a  greater  number  of 
hours  also  are  devoted  to  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  superior  classes.  Beyond 
this,  the  trade  schools  add  a  special  titth  class  to  the  course  pursued  at  the  gym- 
nasium. 

SpfKi'al  or  Fiflh  Class  : 

7.  Continuation  of  free-hand  exercises ;  problems  from  perspective  and  the 
theory  of  shadows,  with  scientific  explanations  ;  exercises  in  linear  drawing  ac- 
cording to  the  special  profession  of  each  pupil ;  elements  of  topogrnphy. 

8.  ^  a  close  to  the  instruction  in  drawing,  polytechnic  bchools  can  impose 
proofs  of  capacity  upon  pupils  leaving  the  institute  : 

1.  Linear  Drawing. — A  geometrical  or  prosj>cctive  rrojcction,  including  con- 
struction of  shadows,  simple  objects  in  architecture,  mechanics,  or  other  branches. 
This  proof  implies  the  supposition  that  pupils  of  the  superior  course  of  a  poly- 
technic school  are  able  to  trace  ba<-k  any  graphic  reprcyentation  to  its  elementary 
geometrical  construction  ;  that  they  are  familiar  with  descriptive  geometry,  with 
the  theory  of  shadows  and  of  persj>cctive,  and  that  they  are  sufficiently  pnictictd 
in  designing  architecture  and  machines,  without  having  completely  cxjiausted  the 
theoretical  part  of  the  branches. 

2.  Free-hand  Drawing. — In  this  branch  the  individual  disjofitlon  of  each  pupil 
should  be  considered  ;  their  inequality  in  this  rcsfiect  docs  ncit  admit  of  a  foimal 
progfiimme  as  definite  as  that  for  linear  drnwing.  The  more  advanced  pupils 
should  be  able  to  draw  with  the  free-hand,  arabesques,  landscapes,  animals,  heads 
and  entire  from  engravings,  and  various  objects,  including  ^hadcd  heails  from 
models  in  plaster,  and  prove  their  comprehension  of  the  principles  involved. 

3.  Drawing  of  plims  and  topographical  drawing  must  ako,  to  a  moderate  de- 
gree, become  familiar  to  the  pupils 

To  this  programme  are  appended  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  Instruction  in  drawing  should  proceed  gradually  from  the  most  easy  to  the 
most  difficult  studies,  avoiding  that  pedantic  monotony  which  weakens  the  atten- 
tion of  pupils,  and  passing  lightly  over  isolatetl  details,  accustoming  the  student 
at  an  early  period  to  consider  the  whole.  There  i:?  no  want  of  excellent  models 
for  the  first  courses  in  instruction  ;  but  it  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  should 
sometimes  make  his  own  models  that  the  pupils  may  sec  tne  method  of  construct- 
ing them.  In  the  beginning  the  entire  class  should  be  engaged  in  the  same 
problems  in  order  to  better  sustain  their  attention  and  to  elevate  and  stimulate 
their  zeal. 

2.  The  programme  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  superior  schools,  particu- 
larly in  gymnasiums,  embraces  also,  l)esides  the  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand, 
the  development  of  the  feeling  for  the  beautiful.  I*upils  will  learn  by  progressive 
exercises,  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  characteristic  forms  of  objects,  and  to  properly 
appreciate  the  l)cauties  of  natural  scenery  and  the  master-pieces  of  plastic  art. 

3.  Free-hand  drawing  is  the  most  important  exercise  at  the  g}'mnasium,  and 
the  course  should  correspond  with  the  indications  of  the  programme,  without  be- 
coming purely  mechanical ;  but  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  pursued  with  the 
olyect  of  elevating  the  student  to  spontaneous  and  intelligent  reflection.  Noth- 
ing should  be  done  by  the  beginner  without  previous  theoretical  and  practical  ex- 
planations. The  education  of  the  mind  must  accompany  that  of  the  hand ;  the 
latter  can  produce  only  what  the  eye  sees,  and  the  eye  sees  incorrectly  without 
the  aid  of  the  understanding.  The  copying  hand  is  not  onU*  an  instrument  in 
the  service  of  the  eye,  but  the  auxiliary  of  a  reasoning  mind. 
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To  attain  this  object,  it  is  pnrticniarly  important  that  the  instructions  should 
not  be  limited,  as  is  often  done,  to  the  mere  copying  of  engravings,  a  system  from 
which  science  and  method  are  ohnost  always  excluded.  Drawing  from  engrav- 
ings alone  is  injurious  to  the  eye,  because  the  object  to  be  reproduced  is  always 
too  near ;  and  it  will  happen  that  pupils,  after  following  a  course  in  drawing 
through  several  years,  will  not  be  able  to  draw  correctly  even  a  chair  or  any  other 
simple  body. 

4.  Experience  shows  that  most  pupils  leave  the  gymnasium  to  choose  a  pro- 
fession after  the  third  or  fourth  class,  for  which  reason  the  complete  drawing 
course  for  a  gymnasium  has  been  so  organized  that  the  pupil  can  ucquire,  before 
he  leaves,  bciides  some  skill  in  free-hand  and  linear  drawing,  the  theory  of  making 
plans  and  elevations  as  well  as  the  elements  of  perspective  ;  in  short,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently familiarized  with  the  principles  of  design  to  pursue  the  course  by  them- 
selves, if  their  vocation  requires. 

In  gymnasiums  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  compass  in  architectural  design  is  re- 
served for  the  higher  classes. 

The  education  of  the  assthct'.c  sense,  aimed  at  in  oil  the  other  literary  studies 
of  the  gymnasium,  is  also  assisted  by  the  study  of  models  from  the  antique,  and 
pupils  in  the  higher  classes  should  be  moile  familiar  not  only  with  the  classic 
antiquities,  but  also  with  some  of  the  master-works  in  sculpture  and  architecture. 

5  The  polytechnic  schools,  by  the  tenns  of  their  organic  regulations  and  to 
respond  to  their  object,  should  initiate  their  pupils  into  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
nature,  science  and  art,  by  giving  due  importance  to  the  instruction  in  drawing. 
By  it,  pupils  should  become  accustomed  to  obserxation,  in  order  that,  by  pene- 
trating mathematical  forms,  they  may  be  able  to  find  and  recognize  them  in  all 
the  natural  combinations  into  which  they  enter,  and  to  determine  their  pa*uliar 
and  external  characteristics.  The  better  they  understand  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
more  the  sansc  of  the  beautiful  will  develop  itself  Avithin  them. 

6.  If,  for  the  object  of  polytechnic  schools,  linear  design  occupies  an  important 
f  lace  in  the  programme,  it  is  not  with  tlie  desire  that  free-hand  drawing  he  neg 
lected ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  cultivated  in  an  earnest  and  methodical 
manner,  always  connected  with  instruction  in  pcn>j)cctivc.  It  is  recommended  to 
add  it  to  the  plan  of  the  fifth  class,  and  if  thought  proper,  to  the  preceding 
courses,  in  connection  with  lessons  in  natural  science,  and  to  introduce  as  a  model 
the  skeleton  of  the  human  l)odv. 

Before  commencing  linear  drawing,  properly  so  termed,  the  pupil  should  have 
acquired  skill  in  free-hand  drawing.  This  branch  may  begin  in  the  third  class, 
with  the  theory  of  projections,  since  perspective  has  been  a  subject  in  preceding 
classes,  and  may  be  continued  with  the  theory  of  shadows. 

7.  Instruction  in  drawing  should  not  generally  pass  the  limits  assigned  in  the 
programme  of  the  school ;  its  object  is  not  to  form  artists,  but  to  exercise  pupils 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  art,  in  the  understanding  of  form,  in  sureness  of 
eye,  in  tlie  habit  of  estimating  proportions,  and  in  steadiness  and  skill  of  hand. 
Copying  landscape  studies  is  often  dispensed  with  in  higher  classes,  as  the  time 
and  labor  spent  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  usefulness  of  the  practice,  and  be- 
cause both  teacher  and  pupil  are  easily  deceived  by  productions  of  this  sort. 

8.  In  the  selection  of  studies,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  needs  of  instruction, 
rather  than  to  method  and  esthetics. 

9.  Besides  a  collection  of  studies  and  models,  it  is  indispensable  that  superior 
schools  should  be  provided  with  a  well-lighted  hall  specially  adapted  to  this  in- 
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struction,  where  suitable  objects  for  observation,  the  copies  of  characteristic  and 
celebrated  works  of  art,  busts,  ornaments,  fragments  of  architecture,  etc.,  will  be 
the  best  decorations.  The  daily  contemplation  of  these  moilels  will  contribute 
essentially  to  the  development  of  the  faculties  concerned  in  drawing. 

bciimidt's  method. 

In  18.36,  Mr.  Peter  Schmidt  received  a  ])en.<<ion  from  the  government  in 
acknowletlgcment  of  the  ser\'iccs  rendere<l  the  j^chools  and  the  cotmtry  by  a  new 
method  of  drawing  introduced  by  him  into  the  Royal  Real  School,  and  taught 
by  him  to  the  tcjichers  of  the  trade  school  and  of  the  city  normal  school. 

In  this  method,  pupils  begin  by  drawing  from  geometrical  fonns,  made  in  wood 
or  plaster,  of  a  square  pillar  (seven  and  a  half  inches  high  and  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  its  square  section),  a  niche,  and  a  low  cylinder.  The  scjuarc  jjillar  scp 
arates  in  joints,  affording  a  cuIhj  and  parallclopipeds  of  difftn nt  heights.  The 
hemisphere,  which  caps  the  niche,  may  be  removed,  leaving  the  concave  surface 
of  its  cylindrical  part.  Each  of  these  models  afford  a  gniduated  scries  of  lessons 
on  tlie  drawing  of  solids,  and  of  curved  lines,  and  the  drawing  of  lines  of  diflcrer.t 
degrees  of  strength,  and  of  shadows.  This  is  accompanied  with  some  of  the 
more  simple  rules  of  shadow  and  shade.  More  difficult  cxenises  follow  from 
natural  ohjwts,  and  from  works  of  art,  or  mechanism,  according  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  pupil  and  the  direction  of  his  ta:jte.  An  account  of  this  method 
will  be  found  in  Prof.  Bache's  description  of  the  Royal  Real  School  of  Berlin. 

DUnUIS'    METHOD. 

The  method  proposed  by  M.  Alexander  Dubuis,  of  giving  the  human  head, 
or  bust,  which  presents  only  very  general  masses,  or  features  ;  after  this,  another 
bust,  with  some  additional  indications  of  the  head;  then  a  third,  in  which  the 
details  are  more  numerous  and  more  decided ;  and  lastly,  a  fourth,  in  which 
the  details  are  according  to  nature.  These  four  busts,  each  placed  in  different 
positions,  presenting  four  successive  stages  of  the  same  figure,  is  in  use  in  some 
public,  as  well  as  private  drawing  schools. 

DRAWING    IN    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 

Although  drawing  receives  some  attention  in  tlie  common  schools,  and  the 
teachers  are  systematically  trained  for  this  purpose,  its  scope  in  Prussia  is  far 
more  restricted  than  in  schools  of  the  same  class  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtembci^. 
By  the  "  Bpfjulativ  "  of  1854,  drawing  in  the  Teachers*  Seminary  "mu.st  not  go 
beyond  introductory'  lessons  in  the  linear  representation  of  simple  objects,"  and 
in  the  ordinary  one  class  elementary  st'hool,  it  must  not  Ixj  taught  beyond  the 
simplest  free-hand  drawing  from  flat  examples.  Practically,  it  is  not  carried,  as 
in  the  best  Bavarian  schools,  into  elal)orate  jwumanship,  tasteful  as  Avell  as  accu- 
rate map-drawing,  ornamental  designing,  and  the  culture  of  the  sense  of  the 
lx?autifiil  generally.  Nor  is  it  applied  in  the  common  schools,  as  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  to  the  industrial  details  of  the  future  occupations  of  the  pujjils.  Instruc- 
tion of  this  kind  is  reserved  for  the  adult,  or  supplementary  schools,  and  to  the 
trade  and  art  schools. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  directions  as  to  the  system  of  teaching  drawing  in 
in  this  class  of  schools,  we  introduce  a  very  valuable  paper  on  the  sulyeet,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Ilentschel  for  Dicsterweg's  "  Wejiceiser"  a  manual  which  has  special  ref- 
erence to  the  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  common  schools : 


INSTRUCTION  IN  8INQIN0. 

BT   OR.   B.   HBVTSOBBL. 


I.   OiriNITION*. 

Bt  singing  we  understand  tlie  production  of  the  beautiful,  as  ad- 
oompHshed  by  the  human  voice,  by  means  of  the  union  of  musical 
tones  with  poetical  words  ;  the  union  of  music  and  poetry. 

The  elements  of  speech  are  sounds ;  of  music,  tones.  From  sounds 
are  formed  syllables,  words,  sentences,  periods ;  from  tones,  1,  in  sue* 
cession,  melodies,  which  consist  of  phrases  and  periods ;  and  3,  in 
combination,  harmonies  or  chords.  Every  succession  of  tones,  and  ot 
combinations  of  tones,  whether  of  single  tones  or  those  consisting 
of  several  tones  together,  (chords,)  may  be  considered  in  three 
respects. 

1.  Height  or  lowness,  or  melodically.  This  department  is  called 
Melody. 

2.  Length  or  shortness,  or  rhythmically.  Tliis  department  is  called 
Rhythm. 

3.  Loudness  or  softness,  or  dynamically.  This  department  is  called 
Dynamics. 

The  relation  of  tones  to  each  other  with  respect  to  their  simulta- 
neous sound,  is  the  harmonic  relation ;  and  the  study  of  them  is 
called  Harmony. 

The  distinctions  between  the  various  kinds  of  singing,  such  as  tho 
church,  solo,  choral,  ^c,  are  understood  by  every  one.  Either  solo 
or  choir  singing  may  be  in  unison  or  in  harmony.  A  mixed  choir  is 
one  in  which  there  are  women's  or  boys*  voices  as  well  as  men's. 

Singing,  as  a  development  of  the  beautiful,  is  an  expression  or  rep- 
resentation of  the  feelings.  The  beautiful  is  within  the  singer  or  sub- 
ject, as  the  occasion  of  his  feelings ;  and  it  appears  also  as  the  object 
of  feelings,  through  the  medium  of  poetry  and  music 

Several  of  the  faculUes  are  exerted  in  singing.  The  singer  is  con- 
cerned, first,  with  words.  These  he  must  learn  (unless  in  the  case 
where  he  composes  them  himself,  which  is  not  considered  here),  re- 
member and  reproduce.  In  learning  and  understanding  the  words, 
their  logical  and  poetical  natures  are  to  be  considered ;  and  use  is 
made  of  the  understanding,  the  memory,  the  imaginatiMi,  the  &ncy,. 
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plans,  and  in  off-hand  drawing ;  copying,  invention,  devationa.    Seo- 
tion  1,  penpective,  concluded. 

06terva<t9iM  mi  tk§  firegoing  plan, 

1.  In  the  first  quarter,  Section  2  is  so  employed  that  the  teacher 
may  busy  himself  mostly  with  Section  1,  where  his  aid  will  be  quite 
indispensable.  And  in  Section  2,  also,  the  exercises,  in  copying  es- 
pecially, can  be  adjusted  to  the  capacities  of  each  individual  scholar. 

2.  Id  the  second  quarter.  Section  2  will  have  advanced  far  enough 
to  work  by  themselves  for  say  half  an  hour  together.  That  time  may 
thus  be  spent  in  introducing  Section  2  to  the  department  of  drawing 
elevations.  The  pleasant  summer  days  will  be  found  quite  suitable 
for  drawing  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  pupils,  while  unoccupied  during 
vacation,  may  execute  many  drawings.  Toward  the  end  of  this  quar- 
ter. Section  1  may  be  set  at  drawing  easy  buildings  in  perspective,  in 
the  open  air. 

8.  The  third  quarter  will  find  Section  2  busily  employed  with  circle 
and  ruler.  The  pupils  of  twelve  years  old,  who  are  going  over  the 
ground  a  second  time,  will  be  able  to  assbt  those  of  eleven,  so  that 
the  teacher  will  get  time  to  do  some  open  air  work  in  pleasant 
autumn  days  with  Section  I.  But  if  he  does  not  think  it  safe  to 
leave  Section  2  alone,  he  may  take  them  out  also  and  let  them  sketch 
elevations. 

4.  When  winter  comes  round  again.  Section  1  will  be  employed 
again  in  the  house,  in  learning  something  of  drawing  bodies  bounded 
by  lines  not  straight  Section  2  will  take  up  off-hand  drawing  again, 
in  the  departments  of  copying  and  invention ;  and  some  ground-plans 
may  also  be  drawn. 

5.  The  exercises  in  copying  and  invention  should  continue  what 
was  begun  in  the  middle  class,  but  not  too  rapidly. 

For  copying,  pictures  of  flowers,  fruit,  ornaments  and  characteristic 
animal  forms  may  be  gradually  introduced.  The  inventive  drawing 
may  be  in  part  of  imagined  forms,  in  part  from  real  objects.  No 
teacher  who  pursues  his  subject  with  a  really  vivid  interest,  can  fail 
to  find  abundance  of  materials  for  lessons  and  models. 

2.   Common  schools  of  two  classes. 

a.  Lower  class.  If  the  pupil  remiuns  five  years  in  this  class,  he 
should  draw  during  the  last  two.  Thus  we  shall  have  pupils  of  eight* 
jRud  nine  years  of  age,  in  one  section ;  so  that  each  will  go  twice  over 
the  yearns  course.  The  course  should  include  all  the  first  half  of 
what  was  prescribed  for  the  middle  class  of  a  school  of  three  classes. 

h.  Upper  class.    Here  there  are  many  difficulties.    I  shall  sup- 


pose  two  sections  to  be  formed ;  one  of  the  pupils  of  ten  and  eleven, 
and  the  other  of  those  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  so  that  each  section 
shall  go  twice  through  the  course.  The  lower  section  should  draw 
what  was  directed  for  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  class  in  a 
school  of  three  classes.  The  first  division  may  alternately  draw  in 
perspective  one  hour,  and  in  the  next  partly  make  outline  sketches 
and  partly  work  at  copying  and  inventing.  There  are  many  disad- 
vantages in  this  arrangement,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  a 
better  one  which  was  not  too  iutricate;  and  our  pedagogical  literature 
affords  very  little  aid  on  this  subject 

3.  Common  schools  of  one  class. 

Nothing  can  here  be  done  in  perspective.  The  pupils  should  draw, 
from  their  tenth  year  upwards,  in  two  sections.  The  course  of  study 
should  be  that  for  the  middle  class  of  the  school  of  three  classes ; 
except  that  the  children  should  learn  something  of  outline  sketching 
during  the  last  half  year  of  their  schooling.  Some  of  the  better 
scholars  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  copy  some  of  the  exercises  laid 
out  for  the  middle  class. 

E.     Miscellaneous  Observations, 

1.  Beware  lest  the  instruction  in  drawing  educate  the  children  in 
falsehood.  Where  every  drawing  which  is  shown  at  an  examination 
is  more  than  half  done  by  the  teacher,  or  by  his  assistants,  such  a 
result  is  certain  to  follow.* 

2.  The  purely  technical  exercises  of  off-hand  drawing  should  chiefly 
be  done  on  the  slate;  but  copying,  elevations,  finished  inventive 
drawings,  ^c,  on  paper.  It  is  necessary  to  be  economical,  but  then 
pains  should  also  be  taken  to  enable  the  children  to  enjoy  repeated 
examinations  of  what  they  have  drawn  by  care  and  industry.  It  is 
always  unpleasant  to  children  to  see  a  piece  of  work  which  is  care- 
fully finished,  thrown  away  at  last. 

3.  Avoid  all  luxury,  especially  in  poor  neighborhoods,  in  pencils, 
paper,  ^c.  The  children  should  understand  the  necessary  truth  that 
man  must  always  learn  to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  results 
with  the  simplest  means. 

4.  It  is  not  judicious  unsparingly  to  cross  out  every  ill  done  work 
from  the  pupils  drawing  book,  for  this  may  frequently  destroy  m  a  mo* 
ment  the  work  of  many  laborious  hours,  besides  disgracing  the  book, 
as  the  children  say.  Only  evident  idleness  should  undergo  so  severe 
a  punishment. 

.  *'  Act  honestly  t  Let  yoar  examinatioo  be  a  proof,  not  of  wbtt  jour  powers  m  an  artM 
are,  hat  of  what  you  can  do,  aa  a  teacher,  through  the  efforts  of  your  pupils.  Honor  truth ; 
and  she  will  honor  thee  in  tunL'*—Hippiue 
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5.  The  striotest  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  children  sit  cor- 
rectly while  drawing;  for  careleBsness  in  this  particular  wiU  very 
easily  lead  to  crookeduesB  in  weakly  children.  It  is  a  great  evil  for 
the  pupil  even  to  turn  constantly  towards  the  right  hand  to  look  at 
the  design  to  be  copied.  A  conscientious  teacher  will  use  every 
means  of  avoiding  such  habits. 

6.  The  pupils  must  be  protected  from  too  bright  sunshine,  by  cur- 
tains or  some  equivalent  means. 

7.  All  conversation  should  be  strictly  forbidden  during  the  drawing 
lesson.  It  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  the  looking  off  from  the 
work  which  is  inseparable  from  whispering,  interferes  with  and  de- 
feats the  comprehension  of  the  design  and  success  in  reproducing  it 

8.  The  frequent  use  of  India  rubber  is  decidedly  to  be  prevented. 
This  is,  in  many  schools,  practiced  to  a  miserable  extent;  no  drawing 
^ing  finished  without  having  been  rubbed  out  in  every  part,  nobody 
knows  how  many  times.  Instruct. the  pupil  in  a  truly  elementary 
manner,  teach  him  to  apprehend,  make  him  work  with  attention  and 
care,  and  away  with  the  India  rubber  1 

9.  Whatever  work  is  given  to  the  children  to  be  done  at  home, 
must  invariably  be  shown  and  examined  when  completed. 

10.  If  possible,  let  the  most  skillful  pupils  be  employed  as  assist- 
ants in  instruction* 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING  IN  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Drawing,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Berlin 
in  1690,  and  of  the  Real  School  by  Ilcckcr  in  1747,  has  formed  an  important 
branch  of  instruction,  not  only  in  professional  and  technical  schools,  but  in  insti- 
tutions of  general  culture,  of  the  highest  and  lowest  grade.  In  the  classical  and 
scientific  schools,  in  the  trade  schools  and  further  improvement  schools,  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  wc  are  sure  to  find  its  place  in  the  programme  of 
studies.  In  1831,  it  was  made  a  matter  of  special  r^uiation  by.  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  which  was  revised  by  the  same  authority  in  1863,  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  tliis  branch  of  instruction. 

The  following  Regulations  for  instruction  in  Drawing  in  the  Gymnasiums  and 
Trade  Schools  of  Prussia,  was  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
(Von  Muehlcr),  October  2,  1863  : 

Instruction  in  drawing  is  an  important  element  in  the  education  of  youth,  and 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  programme  of  superior  schools. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  actual  state  and  results  of  instruction  in 
this  branch,  as  well  as  the  development  of  scientific  teaching,  and  tlie  condition 
of  art  and  industry,  require  a  i*evision  of  the  regulations  of  March  14,  1831. 
With  the  advice  of  the  royal  academies  -of  fine  arts  of  Berlin,  Dusseldorf,  and 
Koenigsberg,  and  of  the  provincial  academic  councils,  and  of  several  teachers 
of  tried  experience,  tlic  following  regulations  have  been  prescribed : 

I.      PROGRAMME    FOR  GYMNASIUMS. 

1.  Instruction  in  drawing  in  gymnasiums  is  given  in  four  classes  or  consecu- 
tive courses,  the  trade  school  constituting  the  fifth  class. 

Independent  of  this  division  of  courses,  pupils,  as  far  as  local  convenience 
permits,  shall  be  classed  in  special  divisions,  according  to  their  capacities  and 
progress. 

Lower  Class: 

2.  Elements  of  the  theory  of  drawing;  lines  of  different  directions,  and  dinv*n- 
.sions  in  various  combinations.  Drawing  of  straight  and  curved  lines  without 
model. 

In  the  first  course,  that  steadiness  of  hand  is  not  to  be  expected,  which  is 
necessary  for  drawing  linus  and  circles  with  the  jx^rfection  attained  with  the  use 
of  instruments. 

Second  C/ass: 

3.  First  elements  of  perspective,  with  the  occasional  use  of  the  ruler  and  com- 
pass if  necessai-y.  The  pupils  may  draw  after  motlels  of  wood ;  the  apparent 
changes  of  aspect  to  which  todies  are  subject  must  l)e  explained  ;  also  the  effect 
of  light  on  the  surface  of  bodies,  and  the  shading  of  solids,  beginning  with  those 
with  plane  surfaces.  The  models  are  to  be  turned  successively  to  the  right  or 
left  and  placed  at  various  distances  from  the  pupil. 

Moreover,  in  this  chi>8  fi*ee-hand  drawing  after  engravings  is  entered  upon,  ad- 
vancing to  parts  of  the  face  and  to  entire  heads,  giving  at  first  only  contours  and 
slight  indications  of  shade. 

Third  Class : 

4.  Advanced  exercises  in  free-hand  drawing  after  models  and  plaster  casts,  or- 
naments, leaves,  parts  of  the  human  body ;  coi)ying  engravings  is  to  be  continued, 
and  landscape  drawing  to  be  begun. 

Progressive  development  of  perspective  ;  drawing  from  models  in  various  posi- 
tions and  at  various  distances.     Theory  of  the  vanishing-point. 

Introduction  to  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  compass  in  the  principles  of  architec- 
tural design. 

Fourth  Class: 

5.  Free-hand  drawing  after  engravings,  arabesqnes,  animals,  heads,  and  com- 
plete figures ;  more  difficult  landscapes. 

Drawing  from  busts,  full  heads,  use  of  stump  and  drawing  with  two  crayons. 
Perspective  continued  to  drawing  apartments  and  groups  of  difficult  objects  not 
presenting  too  great  difficulties. 
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II.      PROGRAMME   FOR  TRADE    SCHOOLS. 


6.  The  four  prcsccding  classes,  comprising  the  course  of  a  gvinuasium,  arc  also 
the  ilrst  four  classes  in  the  trade  schools,  with  the  difference,  fiowever,  that  in  the 
latter,  free-hand  drawing  is  taught  to  pupils  of  the  superior  classes,  together  with 
linear  drawing  (ruler  and  compass),  iK-guming  in  the  third  class.  1  ne  method 
of  projections,  on  a  plane  or  in  elevation,  is  theoretically  and  practically  exiwsed, 
ana  extended  much  farther  than  at  the  gymnasiums,  wliile  a  greater  num[x?r  of 
hours  also  arc  devoted  to  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  superior  classes.  Beyond 
this,  the  trade  schools  add  a  special  titth  class  to  the  course  pursued  at  the  gym- 
nasium. 

Special  or  Fifth  Class : 

7.  Continuation  of  free-hand  exercises ;  problems  from  perspective  and  the 
theory  of  shadows,  with  scientific  explanations  ;  exercises  in  linear  drawing  ac- 
conling  to  the  special  i)rofesKion  of  each  pupil ;  elements  of  topography. 

8.  As  a  close  to  the  instruction  in  drawing,  polytechnic  schools  can  impose 
proofs  of  capacity  upon  pupils  leaving  the  institute : 

1 .  Linmr  Drawing. — A  geometrical  or  prospective  projection,  including  con- 
stniction  of  shadows,  simple  ohjects  in  architecture,  mechanics,  or  other  branches. 
Tlii5  proof  implies  the  supposition  that  pupils  of  the  superior  course  of  a  poly- 
technic school  are  able  to  trace  back  any  graphic  representation  to  its  elementary 
geometrical  construction ;  that  they  are  familiar  with  descriptive  geometry,  with 
the  theory  of  shadows  and  of  perspective,  and  that  they  ore  Miflficiently  practiced 
in  designmg  architecture  and  machines,  without  having  completely  exhausted  the 
theoretical  part  of  the  branches. 

2.  Free-hand  Drawing. — In  this  branch  the  individual  disf  osition  of  each  pupil 
should  be  considered  ;  their  inequality  in  this  respect  does  nctt  admit  of  a  formal 
programme  as  definite  as  that  for  linear  drawing.  The  more  advancetl  pupils 
should  be  able  to  draw  with  the  free-hand,  aral)es4iues,  landscapes,  animals,  heads 
and  entire  from  engravings,  and  various  objects,  including  shaded  heads  from 
models  in  plaster,  and  prove  their  comprehension  of  the  principles  involved. 

3.  Drawing  of  plans  and  topographical  drawing  must  alto,  to  a  moderate  dc- 
gpree,  become  familiar  to  the  pupils 

To  this  programme  arc  appended  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  Instruction  in  drawing  should  proceed  gradually  from  the  most  easy  to  the 
most  difficult  studies,  avoiding  that  {>edantic  monotony  which  weakens  the  atten- 
tion of  pupils,  and  passing  lightly  over  isolated  details,  accustoming  the  student 
at  an  early  period  to  consider  the  whole.  There  U  no  want  of  excellent  models 
for  the  first  courses  in  instruction  ;  but  it  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  should 
•ometimes  make  his  own  models  that  the  pupils  may  see  tne  method  of  construct- 
ing them.  In  the  beginning  the  entire  class  should  be  engaged  in  the  same 
problems  in  order  to  better  sustain  their  attention  and  to  elevate  and  stimulate 
their  zeal. 

2.  The  programme  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  superior  schools,  particn- 
liu-ly  in  gymnasiums,  embraces  also,  besjdes  the  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand, 
the  development  of  the  feeling  for  the  Iwautiful.  Pupils  will  learn  by  progressive 
exercises,  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  characteristic  forms  of  objects,  and  to  properly 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery  and  the  master-pieces  of  plastic  art. 

3.  Free-hand  drawing  is  the  most  important  exercise  at  the  gymnasium,  and 
the  course  should  correspond  with  the  indications  of  the  programme,  without  be- 
coming purely  mechanical ;  but  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  pursued  with  the 
object  of  elevating  the  student  to  spontaneous  and  intelligent  reflection.  Noth- 
ing should  lie  done  by  the  beginner  without  previous  theoretical  and  practical  ex- 
planations. The  education  of  the  mind  must  accompany  that  of  the  hand ;  the 
latter  can  produce  only  what  the  eye  sees,  and  the  eye  sees  incorrectly  without 
the  aid  of  the  understanding.  The  copying  hand  is  not  onU-  an  instrument  \:\ 
the  service  of  the  eye,  but  the  auxiliary  of  a  reasoning  mind. 
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To  attain  this  object,  it  is  prortictUarly  important  that  the  instructions  should 
not  be  limited,  as  is  often  done,  to  the  mere  copying  of  engravings,  a  system  from 
which  science  and  method  are  almost  always  excluded.  Drawing  from  engrav- 
ings alone  is  injurious  to  the  eye,  because  the  object  to  be  reproduced  is  always 
too  near ;  and  it  will  happen  that  pupils,  after  following  a  course  in  drawing 
through  several  years,  will  not  be  able  to  draw  correctly  even  a  chair  or  any  other 
simple  body. 

4.  Experience  shows  that  most  pupils  leave  the  gymnasium  to  choose  a  pro- 
fession after  the  third  or  fourth  class,  for  which  reason  the  complete  drawing 
course  for  a  gymnasium  has  been  so  organized  that  the  pupil  can  acquire,  iieforc 
he  leaves,  besides  some  skill  in  free-hand  and  linear  drawing,  the  theory  of  making 
plans  and  elevations  as  well  as  the  elements  of  perspective  ;  in  short,  they  are  sufh- 
ciently  familiarized  with  the  principles  of  design  to  pursue  the  course  by  them- 
selves, if  their  vocation  requires. 

In  gymnasiums  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  compass  in  architectural  design  is  re- 
served for  the  higher  classes. 

The  education  of  the  ajsthct'.c  sense,  aimed  at  in  all  the  other  literary  studies 
of  the  gymnasium,  is  also  assisted  by  the  study  of  models  from  the  antique,  and 
pupils  in  the  higher  classes  should  be  made  familiar  not  only  with  the  classic 
antiquities,  but  also  with  some  of  the  master-works  in  sculpture  and  architecture. 

5  The  polytechnic  schools,  by  the  tenns  of  their  organic  regidations  and  to 
respond  to  their  object,  should  initiate  their  pupils  into  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
nature,  science  and  art,  by  giving  due  importance  to  the  instruction  in  drawing. 
By  it,  pupils  should  become  accustomed  to  observation,  in  order  that,  by  pene- 
trating mathematical  forms,  they  may  be  able  to  find  and  recognize  them  in  all 
the  natural  combinations  into  wliich  they  enter,  and  to  determine  their  peculiar 
and  external  characteristics.  The  better  they  understand  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
more  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  will  develop  itself  within  them. 

6.  If,  for  the  object  of  polytechnic  schools,  linear  design  occupies  an  important 
f  lace  in  the  programme,  it  is  not  with  tlie  desire  that  free-luuid  drawing  be  neg 
Icctcd ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  cultivated  in  an  earnest  and  methodical 
manner,  always  connected  with  instruction  in  pcrsjicctivc.  It  is  recommended  to 
add  it  to  the  plan  of  the  fifth  class,  and  if  thought  proper,  to  the  preceding 
courses,  in  connection  vriih  lessons  in  natural  science,  and  to  introduce  as  a  model 
the  skeleton  of  the  human  l)odv. 

Before  commencing  linear  drawing,  properly  so  termed,  the  pupil  should  have 
acquired  skill  in  free-hand  drawing.  This  branch  may  begin  in  the  third  class, 
with  the  theory  of  projections,  since  perspective  has  been  a  subject  in  preceding 
classes,  and  may  be  continued  with  the  theory  of  shadows. 

7.  Instruction  in  drawing  should  not  generally  pass  the  limits  assigned  in  the 
programme  of  the  school ;  its  object  is  not  to  form  artists,  but  to  exercise  pupils 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  art,  in  the  understanding  of  fonn,  in  sureness  of 
eye,  in  the  habit  of  estimating  proportions,  and  in  steadiness  and  skill  of  hand. 
Copying  landscape  studies  is  often  dispensed  with  in  higher  classes,  as  the  time 
and  labor  spent  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  usefulness  of  the  practice,  and  be- 
cause both  teacher  and  pupil  are  easily  deceive<l  by  productions  of  this  sort. 

8.  In  the  selection  of  studies,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  needs  of  instruction, 
rather  than  to  method  and  assthetics. 

9.  Besides  a  collection  of  studies  and  models,  it  is  indispensable  that  superior 
schools  should  be  provided  with  a  well-lighted  hall  specially  adapted  to  this  in- 
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Btruction,  where  suitable  objects  for  obscn-atioti,  the  copies  of  characteristic  and 
celebrated  works  of  art,  busts,  ornaments,  frag^nents  of  architecture,  etc.,  will  be 
the  best  decorations.  The  daily  contemplation  of  these  models  will  contribute 
essentially  to  the  development  of  the  faculties  concerned  in  drawing. 

SCILMIDT's   HETIIOD. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Peter  Schmidt  rcceiveil  a  pension  from  the  government  in 
acknowledgement  of  the  services  renderc*!  the  f^chools  and  the  country  by  a  new 
method  of  drawing  introduced  by  him  into  the  Royal  Kenl  School,  and  tanght 
by  him  to  the  teachers  of  the  trade  school  and  of  the  city  normal  school. 

In  this  method,  pupils  begin  by  drawing  from  geometrical  forms,  made  in  wood 
or  plaster,  of  a  square  piUar  (seven  and  a  half  inches  high  and  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  its  square  section),  a  niche,  and  a  low  cylinder.  The  square  j)illar  scp- 
arati>s  in  joints,  affording  a  cuIhj  and  parallelopipccls  of  diffcn^nt  heights.  The 
hemisphere,  which  caps  the  niche,  may  be  removed,  leaving  the  concave  surface 
of  its  cylindrical  part.  Each  of  these  models  afford  a  graduated  series  of  lessons 
on  tlic  drawing  of  solids,  and  of  curved  lines,  and  the  drawing  of  lines  of  diffenr.t 
degrees  of  strength,  and  of  shadows.  This  is  accompanied  with  some  of  the 
more  simple  rules  of  shadow  and  shade.  !More  difficult  exercises  follow  from 
natural  objects,  and  from  works  of  art,  or  mechanism,  according  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  pupil  and  the  direction  of  his  taste.  An  ncconnt  of  this  method 
will  be  found  in  Prof.  Bachc's  description  of  the  lioyal  Real  School  of  Berlin. 

DUnUIs'    METHOD. 

The  method  proposed  by  M.  Alexander  Dubuis,  of  giving  the  human  head, 
or  bust,  which  presents  only  very  general  masses,  or  features  ;  after  this,  another 
bust,  with  some  additional  indications  of  the  head ;  then  a  third,  in  which  the 
details  arc  more  numerous  and  more  decided ;  and  lastly,  a  fourth,  in  which 
the  details  arc  according  to  nature.  These  four  busts,  each  placed  in  different 
positions,  presenting  four  successive  stages  of  the  same  figure,  is  in  use  in  some 
public,  as  well  as  private  drawing  schools. 

DRAWING    IX   COMMON    SCHOOLS. 

Although  drawing  receives  some  attention  in  tlie  common  schools,  and  the 
teachers  arc  systematically  trained  for  this  purpose,  its  scope  in  Prussia  is  far 
more  restricted  than  in  schools  of  the  same  class  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtcmberg. 
By  the  " Hfffulativ*'  of  1854,  drawing  in  the  Teachers'  Seminnry  "must  not  go 
beyond  introductorj*  lessons  in  the  linear  representation  of  simple  objects,"  and 
in  the  ordinary  one  class  elementary  school,  it  must  not  be  taught  beyond  the 
simplest  free-hand  drawing  from  flat  examples.  Practically,  it  is  not  carried,  as 
in  the  best  Bavarian  schools,  into  elaborate  penmanship,  tasteful  as  well  as  accu- 
rate majMlrawing,  ornamental  designing,  and  the  culture  of  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  generally.  Nor  is  it  applied  in  the  common  schools,  as  in  Wurtcm- 
berg, to  the  industrial  details  of  the  future  occupations  of  the  pupils.  Instruc- 
tion of  this  kind  is  reserved  for  the  adult,  or  supplementary  schools,  and  to  the 
trade  and  art  schools. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  directions  as  to  the  system  of  teaching  drawing  in 
in  this  class  of  schools,  we  introduce  a  very  valuable  paper  on  the  subject,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Ilcntschel  for  Diestcrweg's  "  We^veiser"  a  manual  which  has  special  rof- 
crcncc  to  the  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  common  schools : 
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I.  DinNinoN*. 

Bt  singing  we  understand  tlie  production  of  the  beautiful,  as  ad- 
oomplished  by  the  human  voice,  by  means  of  the  union  of  musical 
tones  with  poetical  words  ;  the  union  of  music  and  poetry. 

The  elements  of  speech  are  sounds ;  of  music,  tones.  From  sounds 
are  formed  syllables,  words,  sentences,  periods ;  from  tones,  1,  in  sue* 
oession,  melodies,  which  consist  of  phrases  and  periods ;  and  3,  in 
combination,  harmonies  or  chords.  Every  succession  of  tones,  and  ot 
combinations  of  tones,  whether  of  single  tones  or  those  consisting 
of  several  tones  together,  (chords,)  may  be  considered  in  three 
respects. 

1.  Height  or  lowness,  or  melodically.  This  department  is  called 
Melody. 

2.  Length  or  shortness,  or  rhythmically.  This  department  is  called 
Rhythm. 

3.  Loudness  or  softness,  or  dynamically.  This  department  is  called 
Dynamics. 

The  relation  of  tones  to  each  other  with  respect  to  their  simulta- 
neous sound,  is  the  harmonic  relation;  and  the  study  of  them  is 
called  Harmony. 

The  distinctions  between  the  various  kinds  of  singing,  such  as  tho 
church,  solo,  choral,  Ac,  are  understood  by  every  one.  Either  solo 
or  choir  singing  may  be  in  unison  or  in  harmony.  A  mixed  choir  is 
one  in  which  there  are  women's  or  boys*  voices  as  well  as  men's. 

Singing,  as  a  development  of  the  beautiful,  is  an  expression  or  rep- 
resentation of  the  feelings.  The  beautiful  is  within  the  singer  or  sub- 
ject, as  the  occasion  of  his  feelings ;  and  it  appears  also  as  the  object 
of  feelings,  through  the  medium  of  poetry  and  music. 

Several  of  the  faculties  are  exerted  in  singing.  The  singer  is  con- 
cerned, first,  with  words.  These  he  must  learn  (unless  in  the  case 
where  he  composes  them  himself,  which  is  not  considered  here),  re- 
member and  reproduce.  In  learning  and  understanding  the  wordsy 
their  logical  and  poetical  natures  are  to  be  considered ;  and  use  is 
made  of  the  understanding,  the  memory,  the  imaginatiMi,  the  fancy,. 
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and  the  sense  of  beautj.  And  in  reproducing  these  words,  besides 
the  above  faculties,  the  voice  is  employed. 

Secondly,  the  singer  is  concerned  with  musical  tones.  And  these 
also  he  must  learn,  (except  in  the  case,  not  here  considered,  where  he 
himself  composes  them),  remember  and  reproduce.  In  learning  these 
tones,  he  must,  firstly,  consider  them  with  exclusive  reference  to  their 
melodic,  rhythmical,  dynamic,  and  harmonic  character,  and  secondly 
with  reference  to  their  inner  or  aesthetic  character,  through  which  they 
exemplify  the  beautiful.  The  former  of  these  two  is  accomplished  by 
the  musical  faculties;  the  latter,  by  the  fancy  and  the  sense  of 
beautv. 

The  musical  faculties  include  the  musical  memory,  and  the  powers 
of  apprehending  and  of  reproducing  sounds — usually  termed  the  ear ; 
and  also  the  rhythmical  faculty,  or  faculty  of  time ;  as  well  as  that 
which  appreciates  the  degree  of  loudness  of  sounds.  The  power  of 
apprehending  sounds,  if  developed  to  the  point  of  intuition  of  sounds, 
presupposes  a  systematic  knowledge  of  sounds,  which  requires  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  numbering  and  reckoning  faculties,  as  well  as  of  the 
memory.  In  order  to  the  comprehension  of  tones  from  the  written 
marks,  or  notes,  which  indicate  them,  is  required,  besides  the  musical 
faculties,  a  system  of  notation ;  which  is  an  affair  of  the  understand- 
ing and  the  memory.  And  to  produce  the  tones  thus  indicated,  the 
voice  is  necessary. 

Singing  represents  feeling ;  sometimes  a  feeling  which  indicates  a 
condition  which  is  not  in  any  proper  sense  that  of  the  singer,  and  can 
perhaps  never  be  so.  This  is  the  case  for  instance,  almost  always  in 
oratorio,  in  opera,  in  ballads  and  romances,  and  in  singing  war-songs, 
hunting-songs,  sea-songs,  and  many  others.  But  the  singing  is  in- 
tended to  give  pleasure ;  artistic  pleasure ;  and  of  this  there  are  differ- 
ent kinds  and  degrees ;  the  highest  being  that  where  the  reflective 
faculties  are  quiescent,  and  we  are  transferred  so  wholly  into  a  foreign 
condition  of  feeling,  that  we  are  wholly  carried  out  of  ourselves ;  and 
every  feeling  that  speaks  in  the  music,  whether  of  grief  or  joy,  becomes 
entirely  our  own.  This  is  most  easily  the  case  with  children,  who 
are  always  more  poetical  than  adults.  Jean  Paul  says,  "  Singing  im- 
parts to  children  something  of  the  enjoyment  of  heaven ;  for  they 
have  not  yet  lost  any  of  their  rights  to  it." 

Men  also  find  in  singing  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  the  noblest 
pleasure,*  which  no  one  is  forbidden  to  enjoy.  The  delights  of  this 
art  are  in  nowise  confined  to  the  saloons  of  the  rich  and  great ;  its 
j)leasures  and  beauties  will  abide  in  the  most  lowly  room,  under  the 

*  *'Tbe  moat  Joyoag  of  joya,  moaic."— JQcywftvA. 
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humblest  roof,  if  the  occupants  only  know  how  to  introduce  them 
there. 

Singing  also  produces  an  artistic  transfer  of  the  consciousness,  not 
as  it  were  into  a  foreign  condition  of  life,  but  into  an  excitement  of  a 
sort  at  first  strange,  but  which  becomes  natural  through  the  influence 
of  the  singing.  Thus  a  cheerful  song  enlivens  the  sad ;  a  spirited  one 
refreshes  the  wearj;  and  a  devotional  one  gathers  together  the 
thoughts,  all  distracted  by  the  incessant  impulses  of  outward 
occupations,  and  elevates  them  to  God.  In  such  cases  as  these, 
there  obviously  takes  place  not  only  a  mere  transitory  pleasure, 
but  often  a  profound  and  permanent  influence  upon  the  whole  inner 
man.* 

In  other  circumstances,  again,  no  stimulus,  no  excitement  of  the 
sensibilities  is  necessary  ;  the  heart  itself  is  '*  full  of  a  thousand  feel- 
ings," and  they  overflow  in  song.  A  victorious  army  sings  a  Te 
Deum  ;  the  mournful  choir  laments  the  fallen  ;  a  rich  harvest  blessing 
opens  the  lips  in  joyful  hymns;  friends  departing  to  distant  lands 
mournfully  sing  a  departing  song;  a  Christian  congregation  joyously 
shouts  its  inspiriting  hosanna  to  the  Lord ;  an  anguished  and  stricken 

*  A  remarkable  Inatanee  of  this  nature  is  related  in  Schabert'a  "  BUtory  ^f  tke  Snd,"  of 
the  preacher  Kiihze  of  Berlin,  who  waa  freed,  by  listening  to  a  devotional  song,  from  an  ag- 
onizing fear  of  an  apparently  necessary  operation  upon  his  eye ;  a  result  which  alao  had  such 
a  &vorable  influence  upon  the  eye,  that  the  operation  was  found  unneceasary. 

"  And  I  can  testify/'  says  Luther,  **  which  also  experience  demonstrates,  that  after  the  holy 
word  of  Ood,  nothing  is  so  good,  and  so  highly  to  be  praised  and  famed,  as  music ;  and  that 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  controller  of  all  the  movements  of  the  human  heart,  and  has  such  a 
power  over  it,  that  men  are  often  governed  and  overcome  by  it,  as  by  a  master." 

Acoustics,  so  far  as  I  know,  does  not  yet  account  Ihr  the  fiict  that  we  feel  pleasure  in  bear> 
ing  chords,  and  displeasure  at  discords.  We  know  that  musical  tones  are  produced  by  regu* 
lar  atmospheric  vibrations,  and  that  all  vibrations  of  aliquot  parts  chord.  If  two  or  more 
tones  sound  together,  either  the  atmospheric  waves  coincide  and  strengthen  each  other,  or 
they  obstruct  and  destroy  each  other.  These  promotions  or  obstructions  evidtntly  commu- 
nicate themselves  through  the  ear  to  the  nervous  system  and  the  mind,  in  one  casa  in  a  man- 
ner promoting  their  natural  action,  and  therefore  pleasant ;  in  the  other,  in  a  manner  ob- 
structing it,  and  therefore  unpleasant.  The  first  of  these  two  kinds  of  impressions  we  call  a 
consonance  or  chord,  the  latter  a  dissonance  or  discord.  By  the  use  of  both,  the  artist  com- 
municates to  us  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  his  soul,  in  an  immediate  manner ;  and  by  the  solving 
of  dissonances,  wbicti  concludes  a  contest  of  tones,  he  communicates  that  excitement  which 
always  follows  the  conversion  of  grief  into  Joy. 

But  more  than  this,  acoustics  can  not  at  present  tell  us.  Music  has  not  only  seientifle  bat 
psychological  abysses :  and  no  psychologist,  even  though  likewise  learned  In  art,  has  yet  been 
able  to  penetrate  tliem.  But  they  exist,  because  the  composer's  elevation  Into  pure  feeling, 
into  the  feeling  of  the  harmony  of  his  own  inner  nature  with  the  world  of  sound,  exists.  "It 
is,"  says  Prof.  Grassmaon  of  Stettin,  in  hie  excellent  treatise  on  *^  AcouHiett"  (Stettin,  1837,  p. 
SS,)  **  the  joyful  or  sorrow  Ail  emotion,  which  we  feel  within  oursehres  In  a  truly  physical  and 
real  manner ;  and  again,  it  is  the  pulse  of  our  own  heart,  the  deepest  longing  of  our  breast,  which 
takes  full  possession  of  nature,  and  is  given  back  again  to  us  through  musical  tones ;  wo  that 
we  may  feel  ourselves  to  be  no  longer  individualized,  bat  sank  again  within  the  depths  of  th« 
universal  life.  This  most  secret  and  profi>und  emotion  within  us,  by  a  wonderftil  sympathy, 
arouses  even  the  least  stimulabte  portions  of  our  nature,  and  leads  us  into  joy  or  grief,  inso- 
much that  we  can  hear,  sounding  back  to  us,  the  moat  secret  tremors  of  the  sool ;  as  If  natar* 
were  calling  to  us,  *  I  andtrstand  thy  profiHindeflC  desires ;  I  partake  of  thy  pleaaare  and  tby 
•orrow.*  '* 
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heart  cries  out  of  the  depths,  in  lowlj  penitence.  Song  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  feelings ;  and  human  nature  is  under  a  profound  neces- 
sity to  speak  in  this  language.  This  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  story 
of  **  John  the  Soap-boiler,*^  but  by  the  history  of  aM  times  and  peo- 
ple, and  especially  by  that  of  Christianity .f 

Singing  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  feelings.  There 
is  truly  such  a  power  as  the  Power  of  Song.|  From  the  battle-songs 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  therefore,  down  to  the  patriotic  songs  of  the 
present  day ;  from  the  hymns  of  the  early  Christian  Church  to  the  chorals 
of  Luther,  we  find  it  employed  for  the  highest  and  holiest  purposes 
of  our  race ;  not  to  refer  to  the  analogous  place  which  it  filled  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  It  should  especially  be  remembered  that  it 
operates,  by  awakening  and  stimulating  the  religious  feelings,  upon 
the  will,  and  thus  becomes  a  means  of  elevating  the  moral  nature. 
Song  is  not  only  a  promoter  of  the  Beautiful,  but  through  it  of  the 
Good.§ 

a.      CHABACTBR,  PUHrOSB,  IMfORTANCB,  AND  NIOIMmr  OF  INITIIUOTIOIC  IN  flNOUf O. 

The  character  of  instruction  in  singing,  is  derived  from  the  charac- 
acter  of  the  art  itselC  As  this  has  for  its  object  to  produce  the  beau- 
tiful by  means  of  a  union  of  words  and  tones,  the  former  has  for  its 
object,  words,  tones,  and  the  union  of  them.  It  therefore  includes 
exercises  in 

1 .  Understanding  and  pronouncing  words,  which  comprehends  hear- 
ing, reading,  understanding ;  or  expression. 

2.  Understanding  and  producing  tones,  comprehending  melody, 
rhythm,  dynamics,  harmony ;  or,  vocal  exercises. 

3.  Conjoining  tones  and  words,  which  is  the  union  of  the  two 
former,  in  singing,  proper ;  or,  execution. 

The  exercises  in  words  are  the  same  for  singing  and  language. 

*  I  will  quote  one  eimilar  case  from  my  own  experience.  In  each  of  the  rooms  of  a  lebool, 
theclaaa  was  in  the  habit  of  befinning  their  daily  work  with  a  short  mominf  song.  The 
minglinf  of  different  tunes  and  modes  sounded  ill  without ;  and  as  circumstances  did  not 
permit  all  the  classes  to  be  assembled  together  for  a  common  morning  deTottonal  exercise,  ft 
was  decided  that  only  one  class  should  sing  at  a  time,  each  in  its  turn,  a  prayer  being  offered 
In  each  of  the  other  rooms.  But  after  a  short  time  all  the  pupils  petitioned  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  custom,  alleging  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  begin  their  work  without 
singing. 

t  *'  When  Christianity  had  awakened  the  life  of  the  feelings,  and  had  supplied  It  with  ths 
loftiest  ideals  of  existence,  humanity  could  find  only  in  music  a  sufficing  mode  ofexprsssisn, 
and  thus  was  gained  a  new  Christian  art."— "^sfAe/ics  o/MunCf"  by  Dr.  Hand,  1837. 

X  '*  By  the  influence  which  music  exerts  upon  the  hearts  of  all,  It  operates  most  poweHtaily 
upon  the  character."— focAer^s  "  Muaic  in  the  Church," 

i  Klopstock  said  to  Rouget  de  Lisle,  author  of  the  "ManeHlet  Hynrn^**  that  he  was  a  dan* 
gerous  man  ;  for  that  he  had  killed  more  than  fifty  thousand  Germans.  What  then  might  bs 
laid  of  Kttrner,  Arndt,  Schenksodori^  and  others?    Henry  the  Lion's  motto  was 

**Flght  without  song 
Can  not  be  strsaf  ." 
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They  secure  for  the  pupil  a  store  of  imaginations  and  thoughts ;  and, 
as  has  been  observed,  they  train  the  understanding,  the  memory,  the 
fiemcy,  and  the  aesthetic  faculties. 

Exercises  in  tones  belong  properly  to  instruction  in  singing.  They 
give  a  knowledge  of  the  system  of  tones,  as  a  separate  department  of 
creation,  distinguished  by  an  abundance  of  phenomena ;  they  develop 
the  acoustic  faculties,  without  whose  cultivation  no  education  in  har- 
mony is  possible ;  and  as  has  been  already  observed,  they  train  the 
understanding,  the  memory,  the  aesthetic  Acuities,  and  the  voice. 

The  exercises  in  singing,  to  repeat  the  observation,  have  a  pecu- 
liar influence  in  enriching  and  elevating  the  emotional  life,  and  indi- 
rectly upon  the  determination  of  the  will  toward  what  is  good.  For 
it  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  sense  of  beauty,  as  it  becomes 
developed  in  any  one  direction,  becomes  also,  according  to  the  laws 
of  psychology,  easier  and  freer  of  development  in  other  directions ; 
in  this  case,  namely,  in  the  direction  of  what  is  morally  beautiful. 

Such  are  the  formal  and  the  substantial  educational  influepces  of 
singing.  It  is  likewise  in  a  high  degree  adapted  to  assist  in  lead- 
ing the  child  toward  what  is  beautiful,  good  and  true ;  and  to  really 
accomplish  this,  is  its  purpose. 

It  is  for  this  purpose,  also,  that  it  is.  so  important  for  the  common 
schools,  which  are  themselves  intended  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
beautiful,  the  good  and  the  true.  It  may  even  be  said  to  be  abso- 
lutely indispensable  as  a  department  of  common  school  duty,  be- 
cause it  promotes  the  objects  of  all  the  rest,  in  a  manner  not  other- 
wise to  be  supplied.* 

The  consideration  of  some  of  the  spe<nal  influences  of  singing  as 
a  duty,  will  only  confirm  their  views  of  its  value.  It  is  an  excellent 
means  of  sharpening  the  powers  of  observation,  and  of  accustoming 
the  pupil  to  acting  promptly  as  directed  by  a  word,  a  nod,  a  look. 
It  thus  counteracts  both  the  indolent  carelessness  and  indifierence  of 
some,  and  the  precipitate  hasty  ways  of  others.  In  short,  it  is  of  great 
value  in  a  gymnastic  and  disciplinary  point  of  >new. 

In  most  other  studies,  each  single  pupil  stands  by  himself  and  acts 
for  himself;  or  at  least  a  community  of  action  is  not  indispensable. 
But  the  study  of  singing  puts  a  close  and  strict  constraint  upon  all 
the  class  together,  both  in  an  external  and  internal  sense.f 

*  **  Maiic,  by  its  rhythm  and  time,  imbaes  the  feeliaf ■  with  a  raf ul&ted  harmony.  80 
highly  did  the  Greeka  value  muaie,  and  in  so  many  ways  did  they  practice  it,  that  the  ex* 
pressi^B  a  "  musical  man"  was  equivalent  to  ours  of  a  "  cultivated  man."  They  therefore  be> 
stowed  the  extrtmest  cars  upon  this  study,  which  was  designed  to  unite  in  a  beautiful  habi* 
tuds,  readiness,  openness,  circumspection,  and  a  most  powerful  mental  disciplioe.  **  Peda- 
gogjf  as  a  system,"  {DU  Pitdegogik  ala  Syttem,)  6y  Dr.  Kari  Ro§enArunt.  184?. 

t "  A  choir  Is  like  an  aasocialion  of  brschem  It  opsos  the  heart ;  and  in  the  streaiiis  sf 
fM>i|f  Uiej  feel  tbemietves  to  have  t>at  one  soul  and  one  heart."— J7errf<r. 
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And  lastly ;  it  may  be  observed,  that  good  iostruction  in  singings 
by  developing  the  pupiPs  faculties  for  rhythm,  accent,  and  melody  in 
speaking,  renders  very  valuable  assistance  to  the  increasing  efforts  at 
present  being  made  to  elevate  the  style  of  reading  above  the  repul- 
sive sing-song  practiced  in  so  many  of  the  ancient  schools. 

In  concluding  this  statement  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
teaching  singing  in  the  common  schools,  I  may  not  inappropriately 
quote  the  following  authoritative  opinions : 

Miuio  b  a  meaiui  of  culture  so  healthful  for  sense  and  soul,  so  powerfully  pro- 
motive of  virtue  and  godliness,  that  we  are  bound  to  train  our  youth  in  it  with  con- 
soientiousness  and  dignity,  zeal  and  perseverance.  Nagbu. 

Music  may  be  considered  a  department  of  man's  intellectoal  life,  which  he  can 
not  omit  without  restricting  and  weakening  himself.  It  is  one  of  those  intellectual 
endowments  by  means  of  which  he  is  to  become  conscious  of,  and  joyful  in  tho 
world,  himself,  and  his  mental  life.  Mark. 

Even  if  the  young  are  unable  to  attain  to  any  important  grade  of  artistic  power, 
music  deserves,  on  account  of  its  educational  value,  as  possessed  of  a  peculiar 
power  of  influencing  the  mind  and  the  heart,  one  of  the  highest  places  as  a 
department  of  study.  NAToar. 

in.      APPLIOATION  or  THE   GENERAL  PRINCirLES  OF  INSTRUCTION   IN  SINGINO. 

A.     7*100  Courttt;  their  relation. 

The  instruction  in  singing  should  be  both  formal  (disciplinary)  and 
material  (efficient  in  the  study  itself.)    These  two  purposes  require : 

1.  A  series  of  elementary  exercises;  an  elementary  course. 

2.  Practice  in  singing  songs,  &c, ;  a  singing  course. 

The  former  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  knov«^ledge  of  the  necessary  prin- 
ciples, and  a  mastery  of  them ;  and  the  latter,  to  train  him  in  expres- 
sion and  feeling.  We  may  lay  down,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  secure 
these  objects,  the  following  principles : 

The  elementary  course  should 

0 

1.  Continue  during  the  whole  period  of  school  attendance. 

2.  Include  all  the  elementary  tones. 

3.  Proceed  by  an  unbroken  progression. 
And  the  singing  course  should 

1.  Also  last  during  the  whole  school  period. 

2.  Be  related  to  the  whole  life  of  the  child,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  school. 

3.  Include  nothing  which  is  not  significant  and  attractive. 

We  shall  hereafter  recur  to  these  principles  and  add  to  them.  The 
present  purpose  is,  to  inquire  what  should  be  the  relation  of  thes* 
two  courses  to  each  other  within  the  school  ? 

Should  the  elementary  course  precede  the  other  ?  In  this  case,  the 
children  would  during  a  certain  time  have  only  preparatory  exercises^ 
without  singing ;  and  for  a  long  period  together ;  for  the  elementary 
course,  to  comply  with  the  second  and  third  principles  just  laid  down 
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respecting  it,  could  not  be  concluded  for  weeks  and  months ;  which 
would  violate  the  first  principle  relating  to  the  singing  course,  and 
also  the  first  relative  to  the  elementary  course. 

We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  the  idea  of  connecting  both  courses. 
The  most  suitable  way  of  accomplishing  this,  seems  to  be,  to  apply 
in  the  singing  course,  the  principles  learned  in  the  elementary  course. 
This  however,  sometimes  leads  to  a  violation  of  the  principles  relating 
to  both  courses.  It  is  evidently  impossible,  for  instance,  to  find  songs 
which  shall  correspond  with  all  the  steps  of  the  long  unbroken  series 
of  exercises,  which  shall  be  satisfactory  in  point  of  beauty,  and  shall 
bear  upon  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  child^s  life.* 

There  is  therefore  no  mode  left,  except  to  divide  what  can  not  be 
connected;  to  conduct  the  singing  course  independently,  parallel 
with  the  elementary  course.  We  must  be  able  to  sing,  at  Christmas, 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest !"  and  on  the  king's  birthday,  "  God 
save  the  King,"  without  having  to  inquire  whether  in  either  of  them 
there  has  not  been  used  some  progression  or  measure  which  had  not 
been  practiced.  If  some  such  freedom  is  not  taken,  we  shall  never 
see  the  fruits  ripen  which  have  been  for  thirty  years  looked  for  from 
the  instruction  in  singing. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  How  then  shall  the  children  be  taught  to 
sing  ?  I  answer,  in  that  manner  which  is  adapted  to  the  grade  of 
development  of  their  musical  powers.  Those  who  can  only  sing  by 
ear,  should  sing  so ;  and  he  who  can  do  more,  should  do  more ; 
whether  he  can  only  follow  in  a  general  manner  the  outline  of  what 
the  notes  set  before  him,  or  whether  he  can  sing  strictly  and 
surely  the  notes  as  they  stand.  The  singing  course  requires  the  ap- 
plication of  all  that  was  learned  in  the  elementary  course,  but  in  se- 
lecting songs  we  should  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  former.  The 
pupils  should  in  good  season  receive  the  notes,  with  a  brief  general 
explanation.  Then  each  of  them  should  make  the  best  he  can  of 
them.  Such  is  both  the  ancient  and  modem  practice  of  almost  all 
instructors  in  singing  in  chorus,  both  for  small  and  large  classes. 

But,  it  may  be  further  inquired,  is  not  this  too  mechanical  a  prac- 
tice ?  Does  not  such  a  course  almost  altogether  prevent  singing  with 
a  due  feeling  of  the  expression  ? 

*  At  the  Martin'8  Foundation  in  Erfurt,  aa  appears  bjthe  Rhenish  ** Gazette,"  (Rheini§eh§ 
JKAiter,)  Vol.  VI.,  No.  3,  p.  273,  all  the  songa  are  learned  by  rote,  without  notea;  that  ia  to 
aay,  without  any  artistic  and  methodical  gradation  in  their  order.  It  is  stated  a  little  further 
on  (p.  286,)  that  the  director  of  that  institution  often  spends  as  much  aa  a  fortnight  in  search' 
toff  and  referring,  and  years  In  corresponding,  to  find  a  suitable  song  or  melody,  **  because  he 
■ubordinatea  the  religious  instruction  entirely  to  that  in  singing ;"  and  "  rejects  all  ionga 
which  are  not  good  in  text  and  melody,  in  every  particular."  I  would  inquire  how  long  hie 
researches  and  his  correspondence  would  be,  if  he  should  have  reference,  in  addition  to  any* 
thing  Uke  systematic  progreeal 
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To  this  I  may  reply : 

The  problem  which  the  child  mast  soke  in  order  to  smg  with 
proper  expression,  is  usually  stated  thus :  To  be  able  to  sing  a  choral 
or  simple  air  from  the  notes  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  Bat  do 
you  know  what  is  required  for  this  f  This  problem,  in  the  first  place, 
is  one  in  which  many  persons  never  learn  to  solve ;  because  it  has 
Dot  pleased  God  to  endow  them  with  the  requisite  power  of  appre- 
hending the  tones  as  written.*  Neither,  again,  do  even  remarkably 
endowed  pupils  often  solve  it  before  their  eleventh  or  twelfth  year, 
however  early  their  instruction  is  begun,  however  carefully  and  skill- 
fully conducted.  And  only  those  children  solve  it  at  once,  who 
possess  very  distinguished  musical  powers ;  such  who  open  the  whole 
world  of  musical  sounds  to  themselves  as  it  were  with  one  magical 
Mow. 

And  do  not  be  misled  if  you  hear  of,  or  even  think  you  have  found, 
one  or  another  school  where  the  pupils  have  learned  in  a  very  short 
time  to  sing  from  notes  or  figures.  Upon  a  close  examination  you 
will  always  find  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  cases  true. 

Either  the  airs  sung  consist  of  short  phrases  scarcely  including  any 
notes  except  the  first,  third,  fifth  and  eighth,  and  unsatisfactory  and 
crippled,  such  as  the  following : 


^ 


^ 


:vE 


How  bright  -  ly    glows    the  mom  -  mg      te^ 

or,  the  pupils  do  nothing  except  to  keep  time ;  that  is,  ihej  follow 
after  a  certain  feeling  of  the  succession  of  the  tones,  wbiie  the  teach- 
er, in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  thinks  they  are  reading  th«  notes ;  or, 
some  more  capable  children  are  acting  as  choristers  to  the  rest,  who 
sing  afler  them  unintelligently,  by  ear. 

But  again,  what  does  "  mechanicaF'  mean  ?     Where  docs  it  begin, 

*Tbe  reaah  of  my  obsenrations  upon  more  than  a  thooaand  pupils  of  the  moat  Tariooa 
•fee  and  grades  of  deTelopment,  is  as  followa : 

Memory  of  tones,  is  universal. 

A  certain  sense  of  tones,  without  any  clear  Intuition  of  tones,  Is  quite  frequent. 

Comprehension  of  tone,  and  certainty  in  it,  quite  rare. 

And  these  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the  following  extract  from  the  ^  Rkeniah  QaattH^** 
(Vol.  X.,  No.  3,)  of  an  article  on  instruction  In  singing,  by  Karow  :  ^  For  singing,  as  well  as 
for  muaie  generally,  certain  natural  endowments  are  necessary,  and  one  destitute  of  these, 
whatever  his  efforts,  will  not  learn  to  sing.  We  may  compute  that,  of  the  ainging  classes  in  tbs 
schools,  the  following  proportions  will  be  found ;  of  eighty  children,  ten  will  becoms  Tsry 
skillful  and  competent  singers ;  twenty  others,  not  distinguished,  but  still  competent ;  five 
and  twenty  others,  will  sing  well  enough  with  the  rest,  but  not  in  solo,  as  they  wiU  depend 
upon  the  rest ;  twenty  others  will  not  trouble  themselTCs  with  the  notes,  but  will  sing  only  by 
ear ;  and  the  remaning  five  will  be  uusble  to  siag,  being  defecUve  in  car  or  voice,  or  both." 
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and  where  dois  it  end  ?  A,  sings  an  air  wholly  by  ear,  while  6  sings 
it  by  the  notes,  by  his  comprehension  of  the  intervals  of  the  octave. 
A,  it  may  be  said,  learns  mechanically.  6,  however,  although  in  a 
higher  grade,  also  learns  mechanically.  C,  again,  who  feels  the 
meaning  of  all  the  intervals,  sings  by  note  accurately  without  de- 
pending merely  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  scale,  but  does  not  under- 
stand what  are  the  harmonies  at  the  base  of  the  melody : — he  also  sings 
mechanically.  D,  who  sings  also  without  depending  upon  mere 
knowledge  of  the  scale,  knows  these  harmonies,  but  not  the  laws  of 
their  connection : — he  sings  mechanically  too.  Lastly  comes  E ; 
whose  attainments  are  equal  to  theirs  and  who  knows  the  last  item 
also,  but  has  no  idea  of  the  mathematical  basis  of  the  system  of 
musical  tones ; — he  is  a  mechanical  singer  too  I  The  truth  is  simply 
this ; — children  will,  and  ought  to,  and  must  learn  songs  all  the  time ; 
joyous,  powerful,  living  songs.  And  what  can  be  the  harm,  if  they 
only  sing  them  by  rote,  if  they  can  not  sing  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
scale ;  or  by  that  knowledge  if  they  have  it,  if  they  have  not  attained 
to  the  intuition  of  the  melodic  interval  ?  Each  one  of  our  faculties  is 
from  God,  the  inferior  as  well  as  the  higher.  Therefore  watch  over 
each  and  make  it  useful  in  its  own  time,  and  accomplish  some  good 
thing  with  it! 

B.     Contents  and  Management  of  the  two  Coureee  considered^  further. 

I.     Generally :  and 

a.  Notation.  To  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  the  children 
should  study  without  making  use  of  written  notes.  After  that  time, 
however,  they  should  always  be  used.  This  delay  in  using  them 
follows  from  the  principles  of  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  and  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

It  is  however  necessary  both  for  formal  and  substantial  reasons, 
that  written  music  be  invariably  taught  For  however  little  the 
pupil  may  know  of  singing  by  note,  his  execution  will  always  be 
freer  in  character  then  if  he  has  learned  exclusively  by  rote.  But 
the  very  great  majority  of  teachers  of  singing  unite  in  testifying 
that  under  all  circumstances,  the  use  of  the  notes  is  an  important 
aid  in  all  practice  and  repetition.  And  if  others  maintain  from 
their  experience  the  opposite,  and  perhaps  even  say  that  the  notes 
are  a  hindrance,  they  only  prove  that  however  interested  they  may 
be  in  singing,  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  vrritten  notes. 

In  teaching  singing,  we  should  distinguish  two  principal  stages ; 
singing  by  ear,  and  singing  by  note. 

The  instruction  should  be  by  means  of  actual  vision.  The  repre- 
sentation of  sounds  by  notes  is  the  method  most  obvious  to  the  eye. 
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and  therefore  unoonditionallj  to  be  preferred.    Compare  the  following 
two  modes  of  writing  an  air : 


A=l 


e 


T 


-4-&-9-1 


Those  exceptionallj  able  pupils  who  are  now  and  then  found  in 
every  school,  can,  according  to  all  experience,  sing  with  equal  ease 
from  notes  and  figures.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  all  the  rest. 
Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  they  find  the  notes  much 
the  easiest;  that  is,  unless  they  are  drilled  in  a  quantity  of  unmeaning 
rhythmic  and  melodic  phrases,  instead  of  real  airs,  that  present  a  variety 
of  rhythms  and  intervals.  With  most  children,  either  the  musical 
faculty  gradually  develops  to  the  point  where  they  can  sing  an  air 
with  an  entire  understanding  of  it,  or  that  degree  of  attainment  is 
altogether  wanting.  They  are  thus,  until  their  fourteenth  year,  if 
not  permanently,  left  to  practice  singing  by  note,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  guide  themselves,  in  general,  by  the  form  and  location  of  the 
notes,  but  where  they  bring  out  each  single  note  rather  by  a  sort  of 
feeling  of  what  ought  to  follow  the  preceding  one,  and  by  means  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  scale,  than  by  any  real  and  clear  knowledge  of 
melody  or  the  air  itself.  As  long,  therefore,  as  a  pupil  is  not  able  of 
himself  to  execute  each  note  of  a  written  melody,  exactly  as  it  ought 
to  sound,  so  long  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  figures,  and  would  get 
none  except  utterly  indeterminate  information  from  them.  But  the 
method  by  notes  always  gives  him  some  assistance ;  it  represents  to 
him  the  relations  of  the  tones,  and  he  has  only  to  look  at  the  notes, 
to  find  at  least  a  leading  sketch  of  the  melody.  And  this  material 
representation  is  of  great  use  in  retaining  the  melody.  As  the  eye 
seizes  upon  the  groups  of  notes,  the  memory  connects  the  tones  with 
them ;  and  it  often  needs  but  one  glance  at  the  notes  to  recall  whole 
melodies  which  have  been  forgotten.  But  the  figures  afford  no  such 
assistance.  One  row  of  figures  looks  just  like  another ;  and  the  pupil 
must  go  one  by  one  through  the  whole  series,  and  pick  out  each  note, 
before  he  can  tell,  what  the  melody  is.    Therefore,  no  figures. 

The  notes  should  be  learned  in  the  key  of  G,  not  in  that  of  C, 
which  is  iu  scarcely  any  collection  that  most  used. 

b.  With  respect  to  singing. 

Whatever  ia  learned  by  children  should  be  learned  as  thoroughly 
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as  possible;  or  if  that  has  not  been  the  case,  should  at  once  be  made 
so.  What  is  defective  neither  educates  in  form  nor  in  substance; 
and  indeed  in  the  former  sense  it  is  positivelj  injurious.  One  third 
sung  too  flat  brings  after  it  twenty  other  flat  thirds ;  and  passing 
over  one  pause  endangers  the  time  at  every  other  pause ;  &c. 

In  every  stage  must  be  unconditionally  required  purity  of  intona- 
tion, correctness  of  rhythmic  representation,  observance  of  the  dy- 
namic marks,  clearness  of  enunciation.  Other  things  must  receive  a 
proper  relative  share  of  attention. 

This  perfection  in  what  the  children  learn  must  especially  be  re- 
quired in  three  respects ;  Firstly,  the  problems,  to  be  solved  must 
always  be  suitable  to  the  pupil's  grade  of  attainment ;  the  course  of 
instruction  must  be  one  of  unbroken  progression.  This  principle  is 
universally  known  and  yet  often  quite  disregarded.  In  many  schools, 
music  too  difficult  is  selected  for  practice ;  and  the  unavoidable  result 
is  a  lamentable  disfigurement  of  musical  works  perhaps  the  noblest 
of  their  kind.  What  is  the  occasion  of  such  errors  ?  Often  vanity ; 
often  ignorance  of  music,  not  always  of  an  excusable  kind. 

Secondly;  the  teacher  must  be  competent  to  give  in  every  case 
such  directions  and  guidance  as  are  required,  in  order  to  avoid  what 
is  false,  or  to  remedy  it.  No  pupil  can  arrange  the  succession  of 
problems  for  himself,  without  the  invigorating  aid  of  the  teacher. 
A  whole  class  may  perhaps  sing  an  interval  too  low,  and  all  exhor- 
tation to  sing  it  higher  may  be  fruitless,  however  earnestly  they 
endeavor  to  do  so,  because  they  do  not  see  what  the  interval  is.  la 
such  a  case  the  teacher  must  aid  them,  by  singing  or  playing  the 
required  note  correctly. 

If  the  possibility  of  correctness  by  the  pupil  is  conceded,  then 
thirdly,  the  teacher  must  insist  with  persevering  and  unbending  strict- 
ness, that  the  problems  proposed  be  solved  without  error.  This  pro- 
ceeding will  accustom  the  pupil  to  correctness,  which  will  become  to 
him  both  a  musical  and  a  moral  necessity.  Once  more,  therefore^ 
endure  nothing  erroneous !  Every  thing  depends  upon  this.  He  is 
a  forlorn  teacher  enough  who  permits  inaccurate  singing  for  four 
whole  years,  with  the  idea  that  things  will  improve  in  the  fifth  year, 
because  "  people  learn  to  walk  by  stumbling."  That  proverb,  like 
many  others,  is  a  heap  of  meal  with  a  cat  in  it ;  and  he  who  can  not 
apply  it  better  than  that  ought  to  be  ashamed.  To  such  I  would 
say :   It  is  not  by  stumbling  that  people  learn  to  walk ;  it  is  by 

walking. 

RuU$  for  practice. 

As  important  aids  toward  singing  correctly  I  may  name  the 
Mowing: 
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1.  Unless  tbe  contraiy  is  strictly  prescribed,  smg  with  the  full 
strength  of  the  voice.  It  is  a  great  fault  for  the  children  not  to  pro- 
duce a  good  full  tone.  A  whispering,  lisping,  powerless  melody  is  never 
true.  But  loud  singing  is  not  screaming.  If  the  pupils  keep  strict 
Iv  to  the  musical  tones  they  can  not  scream. 

I    2.  In  much  of  the  practice,  an  instrument  should  be  used.     For- 

Tiinate  is  the  teacher  whose  school  children  come  every  Sunday  to 

church,  and  standing  around  the  organ,  sing  the  chorals  with  care 

and  perseverance.     That  will  be  worth  three  singing-lessons  a  week. 

And  generally,  of  elementary  singing  practice,  we  may  say: 

No  instrument.    Very  bad. 

Piano-forte.    Somewhat  better. 

Small  school-organ.    Better  again. 

Violin.    In  general,  better  still. 

Church-organ.     Very  good  in  some  cases. 

Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another,  according  to  circumstances. 
Best  of  all. 

The  non-use  of  an  instrument  occasions  such  crying  evils,  that  every 
one  must  understand  them  himself.  Of  the  instruments  above-named, 
the  piano-forte  and  organ  are  better  than  the  violin,  for  accompany- 
ing part-singing ;  but  for  exercises  in  accent,  and  practicing  single 
voices,  the  latter  is  much  to  be  preferred.  For  while  playing  the 
violin,  the  eye  can  be  kept  upon  all  the  children,  which  is  not  often 
the  case  with  keyed  instruments  in  ordinary  school-rooms ;  it  can  be 
carried  about;  and  its  sharp  and  piercing  tones  are  much  more  im- 
pressive than  those  of  a  piano-forte,  or  of  a  small  school -organ.  The 
tones,  again,  can  be  modified  upon  the  violin,  in  any  desired  way,  drcJ 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Singing  with  an  accompani- 
ment is  not  an  end,  but  is  the  means  to  an  end.  A  choir  accom- 
plishes its  proper,  real,  and  most  beautiful  work,  only  when  singing 
truly  and  surely  without  accompaniment — a  capella.  The  same  ob- 
JMt  should  be  sought  in  every  village  school. 

8.  In  singing  by  beat,  the  beat  should  be  kept  without  any  break, 
either  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  children,  or  by  both.  The  teacher 
should  keep  time  by  counting  aloud,  or  by  movements  of  his  bow,  a 
rod,  dpc,  each  pupil  being  to  go  strictly  by  it.  If  the  children  keep 
time,  it  should  be  either  by  causing  some  to  count  aloud  while  the 
others  sing,  or  by  having  all  mark  time.  This  they  should  do,  not 
by  using  movements  like  those  of  the  instructor,  up,  down  ;  up,  right, 
down,  &c.,  but  by  audible  strokes  of  the  hand  either  on  a  table  or 
into  the  other  hand ;  a  much  easier,  more  natural,  and  more  useful 
method. 

4.  If  orthography  is  the  schoolmaster's  heaviest  cross,  enunciation 
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while  siDgiDg  is  certainly  one  of  the  second  rank.  Nothing  will  avail 
toward  this  end,  except  for  the  teacher  to  use  zealous  and  unintermit* 
tsng  strictness  with  the  children — no,  first  with  himself,  and  after* 
wards — with  himself  again,  and  after  that  with  the  children — in  the 
enunciation  of  everything  that  is  read  or  sung  in  the  school.* 

IL     In  particular ;  and 

a.  Elementary  course.    This  should  include 

CM,  Exercises  in  the  understanding  of  the  melodic,  rhythmic,  dy- 
namic, and  harmonic  relations  of  tones;  exercises  in  hearing,  which, 
by  causing  the  pupil  to  note  by  written  marks  what  he  hears,  will 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  writing  music. 

bb.  Exercises  in  singing ;  in  the  production  of  melodic,  rythmic, 
dynamic,  and  harmonic  tone  formations.  A  distinction  should  be 
made  between  dynamic  exercises  and  vocal  exercises  proper,  in  the 
strict  sense ;  such  as  are  intended  to  operate  upon  the  material  of  the 
voice,  and  to  give  it  strength,  endurance,  sweetness,  flexibility,  and 
quickness.  Nor  can  the  harmonic  exercises  be  properly  referred  to 
those  in  melody.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  the  following  compen- 
dious classification  will  be  found  convenient:  1.  Melodic  exercises, 
including  those  in  harmony.  2.  Rhythm.  3.  Exercises  for  the  voice, 
including  dynamics. 

To  proceed  to  the  necessary  directions  as  to  the  arrangement  and 
conduct  of  these  departments  of  practice. 

1.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  elementary  course  should 
extend  through  the  whole  school  period,  its  easiest  exercises  may  be 
commenced  with  children  of  five  or  six  years  old.  For  the  rest,  "Art 
is  long,  and  school  time  short.'^  There  are  many  things  which  must 
be  studied  only  by  advanced  scholars,  such  for  instance  as  the  minor 
key,  <&c. 

2.  The  elementary  course,  as  has  also  been  observed,  should  include 
all  the  elements,  and  therefore  the  harmonic.  Harmony,  even  in  its 
elements,  is  of  especial  value  for  formal  training ;  and  is  also  very  at- 
tractive to  pupils.    It  opens  to  them  an  entirely  new  view  of  music 

3.  The  principle  already  laid  down,  that  the  elementary  exercises 
should  proceed  without  any  intermission,  is  a  universal  one ;  but  in 
singing  it  is  of  especial  importance,  which  is  the  reason  why  it  is  re- 
peated here. 

4.  The  matter  should  be  arranged  at  once  subjectively  and  objec- 

*  There  was  a  little  girl  who,  fa  a  wong  to  Spring  which  she  hail  learned  in  achool,  aang 
**  A  Mo&r  oat  of  hi*  shell,  fpringa  oat  the  tender  ahoot,"  (Sin  Mohr^  4rO  Inatead  of  **  C^ 
•eonfe  oot  of,  dec.,"  {Empor^  4'^.,)  and  when  told  that  the  latter  was  the  correct  word,  ah« 
answered  that  her  teacher  knew  best  about  that. 

AfalB ;  a  boj  was  aaked  what  thej  sung  in  school,  &nd  said,  **  The  ChanddhTf"  (Pm 
KmUtuekUr  i)  h«Tinf  caught  that  sound  instead  of  tha  word  ** Scale,"  {Tonleiter,) 
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lively.  To  arrange  it  wholly  objectively  is  unpedagogical ;  wholly 
subjectively,  impossible.  It  is  not  correct  to  pursue  one  department 
through,  as  rhythm  for  instance,  and  then  melody,  but  they  should 
be  taken  in  corresponding  portions ;  first  the  easiest  parts  of  all  the 
departments,  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  matter  in  hand,  then 
the  more  difficult  ones,  and  so  on.  But  this  subdivision  must  not  be 
carried  too  far,  for  fear  of  losing  the  connection  of  what  is  taught 

5.  The  different  departments  should  be  so  taught  that  some  one  of 
them  shall  always  be  the  main  subject,  and  yet  so  that  from  one  step 
to  another  they  shall  always  form  a  whole.  The  former  of  these 
requisites  follows  from  the  principle  of  taking  simple  things  before 
complex;  the  latter  will  enliven  the  children, and  render  the  teaching 
substantial  and  significant.  If,  for  instance,  the  time  be  -},  and  the 
melody  that  of  the  major  common  chord  of  the  first,  there  may  result 
forms  like  this, 


o: 


r&^ 


And  words  may  be  set  to  such  phrases ;  as,  for  instance. 


Bise      up    fix>m  your      pil-low,  for      cock-crow      is        past  I 

The  smaller  the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  the  more  care  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  them  from  what  is  unmusical  and  un poetical.  As 
they  proceed  further,  it  is  of  course  easier  and  easier  to  select  not  only 
brief  musical  phrases,  but  entire  songs,  which  can  be  used  first  for 
illustration,  and  then  in  the  singing  course.  But  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  songs  do  not  become  the  principal  thing,  and  the  practice  of 
the  elements  secondary. 

The  rule  that  only  one  department  is  to  be  the  object  of  study  at  a 
time,  must  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  no  time  should  be  kept 
while  studying  melody,  and  that  the  rhythmic  exercises  should  be  in 
monotone.  So  complete  a  disjunction  as  this  of  the  elementB  of 
music,  neither  accords  with  the  nature  of  music  nor  with  that  of  the 
child.  We  often  find  rhythm  without  melody  it  is  true,  as  in  the 
drum ;  but  melody  will  not  accept  the  converse,  and  go  without  its 
companion  and  supporter,  rhythm.  Even  the  simplest  exerdses  very 
•oon  become  wearisome  and  distasteful  if  they  include  no  rhythm. 
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The  children's  minds  develop  all  parts  together ;  and  therefore  the 
melodic  exercises  should  have  some  rhythmic  forms,  and  the  rhyth- 
mic ones  some  melodic  form. 

6.  The  course  of  proceeding  should  be  from  things  to  their  names 
and  signs.  When,  for  instance,  the  children  are  to  go  from  quarter 
notes  to  eighth  notes,  some  quarter  notes  should  first  be  played,  while 
the  children  beat  in  four-four  time ;  then  a  sudden  transition  should 
be  made  to  eighth  notes,  which  will  strike  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren, after  which  the  name  of  the  shorter  note  may  be  told  them, 
and  its  representation  shown. 

7.  Even  during  the  stage  of  singing  by  ear,  melodic  and  rhythmic 
voice-exercises  should  be  given. 

8.  The  harmonic  element  should  be  as  much  as  possible  omitted 
from  the  melodic  exercises  at  this  stage.  It  should  only  be  intro- 
duced so  far  as  is  necessary  to  understand  and  correctly  sing  the 
major  common  chord  in  its  simplest  forms. 

9.  The  vocal  exercises  of  this  period  should  be  arranged  with  very 
great  care  to  limit  them  to  the  capacities  of  the  age  of  the  children. 
They  should,  in  general,  consist  of  very  easy  successions  of  quarter 
notes  of  moderate  pitch,  sung  sometimes  loudly  and  sometimes  softly ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  these  : 


10.  The  harmonic  element  is  most  appropriately  brought  out  in 
connection  with  the  scale.  It  is  true  that  very  little  work  can  be 
done  with  it,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  none  should  be  done.  The 
following  points  may  be  taught : 

aa.  Construction  of  common  chords  or  triads  upon  the  first,  fifth 
and  fourth  of  the  key. 

bb.  Construction  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  fifth  of  the 
key. 

cc.  Establishment  of  the  following  as  the  fundamental  musical 
chords : 


V. 

I. 

IV. 

I. 

IV. 

I. 

V. 

L 

V. 

I. 

IV. 

L 

IV. 

V. 

L 

It  will  be  of  course  understood  that  these  principles  must  be  brought 
cat  by  means  of  actual  inttfition.    Mere  words  and  figures  would  be 
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entirelj  uselesB.  The  children  must  hear  the  chords  and  their  an*' 
ceesiona.  For  this  purpose  the  school  organ*  will  be  found  yerj  use- 
ful, but  not  indispensable,  for  the  teacher  will  have  a  living  organ ; 
namely,  the  children  themselves. 

11.  Vocal  exercises  in  the  scale — with  rather  more  advanced  chil- 
dren therefore — should  be  made  a  chief  study  here. 

The  best  material  for  this  practice  is  the  scale  itself,  which  should 
be  sung  in  loug,  sustained,  crescendo  and  diminuendo  tones.  The 
common  schools  have  nothing  to  do  with  artistic  runs,  trills,  &c.  In- 
strumental accompaniment  is  especially  necessary  here. 

The  middle  notes  of  the  voice  should  be  chiefly  practiced,  and  in 
the  scales  of  D,  E{]f,  £,  and  F.  The  children  should  never  be  required 
to  force  out  very  high  notes  by  a  violent  effort,  which  proceeding  can 
only  do  harm.  And  it  is  as  unfair  as  it  is  ill-calculated,  to  endeavor 
to  train  the  children  to  a  more  correct  style  of  singing  by  making 
them  sing  every  air  a  third  or  a  fourth  higher  than  it  was  set  by  the 
composer. 

12.  The  pupils  should  be  trained  to  write  upon  the  staff  the  notes 
which  they  hear.  Diligent  practice  in  writing  music  should  there- 
fore be  required.  Otherwise  the  pupils'  attainments  will  be  entirely 
one-sided.  To  sing  from  note  is  one  thing ;  but  it  is  another,  and 
equally  important  for  musical  culture,  to  be  able  to  write  down  notes 
that  are  heard.  Writing  music  also  constrains  that  class  of  scholars 
who  are  disposed  to  accommodate  their  singing  to  that  of  the  rest,  to 
the  exertion  of  all  their  musical  faculties.  And  it  is  the  only  mode  of 
continuing  the  instruction  after  the  children  have  arrived  at  the  point 
of  intuitional  comprehension  of  the  music,  and  of  preserving  them 
from  innumerable  errors.  If  NUgeli  had  done  nothing  except  to  in- 
troduce writing  music  as  an  exercise  into  the  schools,  he  would  even 
then  have  done  them  an  exceedingly  great  service. 

6.  Singing  Course. 

I  shall  repeat  here  the  three  laws  already  laid  down,  and  shall  add 
others. 

1.  The  singing  course  should  continue  through  the  whole  school 
period.  Even  the  youngest  pupils  will  readily  sing  simple  airs  by 
ear ;  and  according  to  all  experience  will  partake  of  their  enlivening 
and  improving  effects. 

2.  The  singing  should  have  a  real  reference  to  the  life  of  the 
child.f 

*  The  melndeon,  perhaps,  In  an  American  achooL— 7Van#. 

t  "  The  simplest  enjojment  and  the  simplest  Instruction,  are  enlirened  and  relhforesd  bj 
sin^ng  ;  and  what  we  even  &il  to  accomplish  by  loarmctioti  in  faith  and  morals,  majr  be 
Uuf  ht  bj  song."— Ooe/Ae,  Wi/kdm  Mtuter'*  Wandir-  Tsars. 

At  the  Rauhe  Qaus  near  Hamburg,  great  atrefw  is  laid  upon  siDfii^    CredibU  reportsn. 
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SiogiDg  is  iDtended  to  enliven,  ennoble,  snd  cheer  the  whole  of 
man's  life.  Regard  should  be  had  to  the  present  and  the  future 
of  the  child ;  to  his  permanent  and  varying  relations  to  nature,  other 
men,  and  God.  With  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren, instruction  in  singing  should,  above  all  things,  stand  in  the 
closest  connection  with  religions  instruction ;  including  the  &ith,  love, 
and  hope  of  Christians.  And  on  every  occasion  of  school  life  when 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  pupils  are  appealed  to,  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  lessons,  weeks,  months,  or  years,  at  preparation  for  a 
church  festival,  at  confirmation,  the  king's  birthday,  dkc,  singing 
should  be  employed.  In  our  day,  the  liturgical  element,  in  which 
singing  holds  an  important  place,  has  been  introduced  for  religious 
purposes  into  schools.  This  is  much  to  be  rejoiced  at;  and  may  be 
of  very  great  service. 

There  should  be  a  little  singing  festival  in  the  church  at  least  once 
a  month ;  and  not  merely  on  such  occasions  as  visitations,  consecra- 
ting an  organ,  <fec.  This  might  be  done  without  difficulty  almost 
every  where.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  con6ne  the  selections  to 
the  simplest  class  of  music,  and  to  persevere  in  accustoming  the  con« 
gregation  by  little  and  little  to  take  more  pleasure  in  such  music,  than 
in  the  ungodly  uproar  of  the  usual  style  of  church  music  Materials 
truly  useful  should  be  selected,  every  thing  should  be  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed, and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  audience  may  understand 
the  words.  ,   . 

Besides  religious  songs,  secular  ones  should  also  be  learned,  so  that 
the  children  may  use  them  as  a  means  of  enjoying  themselves  at 
home,  at  play,  at  festivals,  during  walks,  journeys,  dkc.  And  for  this 
purpose,  such  music  is  appropriate  as  has  the  artistic  effect  of  trans- 
porting the  child  into  conditions  of  existence  quite  strange  to  him. 

How  shall  reference  be  had,  in  the  school  singing,  to  the  future  of 
the  scholars  ? 

First,  by  having  a  good  stock  of  chorals.*  Chorals  are  an  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  religion  and  sacred  worship.  Every  child  should 
be  able  at  leaving  school,  to  sing  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  chorals  from 
memory. 

There  should  also  be  a  suitable  number  of  secuUr  songs.  With 
proper  management,  the  pupil  may  graduate  in  possession-  of  as  many 
as  thirty  such.  What  should  their  subjects  be  f  Experience  shows 
that  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  expresses  itself  through  the 
medium  of  chorals.     For  this  reason  I  should  use  songs  for  other 

deacribe  the  jadicions  mode  in  whieh  Mr.  Wtchera  makei  om  of  R  at  prayer  ind  labor^  e» 
hortation  &nd  admonition,  at  aerloiM  and  ebeerftil  occaatona.  Md'tarraw  end  J«7,  and' of  tks 
jBportant  good  which  he  thua  aeeompliahca. 
*  Theae  eorreapond  to  oar  tiattal  cbareh  paaInM<|]r.— 7V«m. 
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|>urpo8e8.  Of  ikem,  alioi  t  should  esdude  some  kinds,  viz !  1.  All 
songs  of  partieular  voi|iikioiiS)  except  war^songs,  and  for  their  proper 
localities)  moantain  songs  and  seihsDiigB.  2.  Songs  for  occasions 
that  rarely  happen  in  aotaal  life ;  sttch  as,  "  tip  1  with  mountain-staff 
in  hand,  forth  with  joy  io  Switcerland ;''  which  is  nerertheless  in 
itself  a  9ood  song^  '8.  Ail  songa  which,  though  perhaps  good  in 
themselves,  do  not  coreespond  with  the  popular  mode  of  thought  and 
feeling;  such  as,  ^&naw'st  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon-trees 
bloom  1^  4.  Love  soags.  6.  Drinking  songs.  I  add  a  mere  sug* 
gestion  of  the-  proportion  in. which  I  would  perhaps  arrange  thirty 
ioBgs  to  be  learned)  namdy :  five,  to  incite  to  good  company ;  three 
soldier^s  songs ;  three  traveling,  songs ;  six  for  general  expressions  of 
pteitoure,  and  fbr  observation  of  nature ;  four  patriotic ;  five  romantic 
historical ;  four  miscellaneous.  Total,  thirty.  For  girls,  I  would 
substitute  cradle  songs  for  the  soldiers*  songs,  and  for  the  traveling 
songs,  others  referring  to  the  observatbn  of  nature. 

3.  All  songs  should  be  beautiful,  both  poetically  and  musically. 

What  is  worthless  in  itself  can  never  develop  the  artistic  sense,  nor 
properly  cultivate  the  feelings.  There  are  good  words  to  bad  tunes, 
and  wretched  rhymes  to  beautiful  tunes.  And  it  requires  much  study 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  acquire  a  sure  judgment  on  this  subject* 
Especial  care  is  needed  with  respect  to  children's  songs,  properly  so 
called  ;  for  among' the  great  number  of  them  are  many  bad  ones.  A 
children's  song  is  never  good  unless  it  can  be  sung  with  some  enjoy- 
ment by  grown  persons  also.  Moralizing  songs  for  children,  in  par- 
ticular, are  bad,. and  always  will  be;  and  so  are  those  where  the 
children  are  made  to  sing  to  each  other,  and  enoouraga  each  other  to 
joy^  to  innocent  che0»fuliiess,^c ;  such  as, 

(<  Open  brothen,  ear  sod  h^rt, 
UdIo  teaohings  wiae.^' 

^'  Our  daily  work  ia  done  at  length : 
.  Kow  for  a  joyoii«.gapi«  1 
Fl^amre  fiar  working  girea  na  atrength, 
And  aU^ngthena  all  the  frame." 

*  <*  N<rtwlthitan4liic  tht  grtMl  number  of  aongi  for  the  joanf ,  jet  bat  reiy  lew  of  dtem  art 
reallj  adapted  fiir«M;  paitlr..oi>aQQoaiirof  iMr  AoUj  tod  apiritieai  aaetodiea,  andpart^, 
and  ctptciallj,  on  aoocmni  of mqwitable  worda.  *.  •  •  •  The  text  of  ■  eonf  moat  be 
adapted  to  the  jovof,  clear  and  plain,  Joyoaa  and  rlTld ;  eqoalljr  remoTed  from  waterjr  and 
Jeebieaentimettaltjrtand  ftoma  atnpkl  jumble  of  mo«ala  and  phrases." --JlfeinoH^  qf  CAe 
Ifwnmhfirg  Edueatian  SfadH^. 

As  masic  is  Tarioasfy  taofht  and  praetieed  in  the  teachers'  seminaries,  manj  joong  teach 
•era  some  to  beUsTstha^  It  ia  aii:  eaqr  ihinf  la  aamposa  for  sinfinf  So  the/  proceed  with 
jreat  caafidenee  t#  mal^  aoletai  and  hjmaaand  caotaUa,  and  make  all  possible  haste  to 
introdnce  their  compositions  into  a  church  «r  a  aohool.  .Great  evila  are  to  ba  spprshaaded 
4h>mthisjourca. 
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Some  Talaable  observations  upon  this  pseudo-poetry  are  to  be  found 
in  Frana  Bom's  ^Forte-piano^*  and  B^^cke's  ^Jnatruction  in  German 
in  the  Qtnium  ^fWMtifi^  ^Der  4euUchs  Uhterricht  auf  deutechcn 
fffmwuim^) 

With  regard  to  tbe  relation  betweei^  the  words  apd  music,  we  can 
not  be  too  mistmstfiily  in  particif|ar,  pf  operatic  airs  with  words  set  to 
them.* 

Songs,  to  be  appropr^te,  must  be  both  oljectixely  beautiful,  in 
themseires  considered,  and  suited  to  the  children's  capainty.  Children 
should  not  be  forced  up  to  anj  ^thing  which  is  without  the  sphere  of 
their  apprehensions.    On.  tliis  point,  I  shall  hereafter  remark  further. 

4.  Each  style  of  songs  should  be  used  for  its  proper  purpose ;  for 
e^  has  its  peculiar  i9fluence  in  training  the  pupil. 

a., Sufficient  reasons  have  already  been  giveu  for  cultivating  both 
church  and  secular  singing  in  schools,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
former  can  i^ot  properly  be  very  extensively  used  in  the  lower  classes, 
and  must  commonly  be  sung  somewhat  foster. than  at  subsequent 
periods. 

b.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  singing  in  unison,  or  in  parts, 
as  the  case  n:iay  deniand  either*  Qiildren  less  than  nine  years  old, 
usually  sing  in  unison.  Part  singing  is  not  natural  to  them,  whatever 
credit  it  would  obtain  at  examinations.  With  older  children  the  case 
is  different;  they  may  sing  in  parts;  but  should  still  not  transgress 
the  limits  of  popular  requisites  in  the  artistic  direction.  Part-singing 
is  however  so  jefficient  a  means  jof  artistic  training,  and  its  power  over 
the  feelings  is  so  great,  that  it  should  not  be  omitted,  even  in  the 
smallest  school. 

On  this  important  subject  many  mistakes  are  made.  The  follow- 
ing principles  niay  serve  the  reader  as  initial  points  for  his  belief 

aa,  A  mixed  choir  is  always  most  efficient;  and  should  therefore 
be  formed  wherever  possible.  The  school  wiU  furnish  sopranos  and 
altos ;  and  there  can  always  be  found  some  accommodating  youths  or 
men,  who  will  sing  tenor  and  bass.  The  thing  can  easily  enough  be 
done  without  sounding  drums  apd  trumpets,  with  prudence  and  per- 
severance. 

The  societies  for  men's  choirs  seem  in  some  places  and  )ately  to 
have  hindered  the  prosperity  of  small  mixed  choirs.  This  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  however  useful .  those  societies  are.  Forget  not  the 
children! 

*  In  an  exteodTtlj  oted  eoUcetlon  of  ■ongi,  Ui«  **  Haatci't  Chonit  Id  th«  Frejtebtits,*'  Is 
to  bo  ftmnd,  Mt  to  aa  Adrent  h/mn  I  In  tho  Mmo,  **  Christ  o  gardener,'*  la  let  to  the  doott 
from  Titna,  **  In  frlendsfalp'a  anna  ;*'  wlilch,  as  a  rarlower  In  tbo  *^9MUh  Oerman  Jlfeiwiyar,*' 
(Aatftf airtadbff  JBMmo  ■■7%  **  fiti  Uko  a  tbMtrlcal  wrtiUM  00  n  claifjman.^ 
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5.  Care  should  be  taken,  not  only  to  select  music  suitable  to  the 
children's  capacity,  but  to  practice  them  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
execute  them  with  certainty  and  freedom. 

This  principle  has  already  been  indicated  in  substance,  but  oughf 
to  be  here  again  stated  in  full  and  expressly.*  It  is  not  until  all 
technicalities  are  done  away  with,  and  all  sense  of  constraint  or  im- 
pediment by  difficulties  is  removed,  that  the  heart  of  the  singer  opens 
itself.  The  desperate  efforts  of  some  singers,  or  entire  choirs,  to  ac- 
complish a  task  beyond  their  abilities,  does  not  even  afford  the  audi- 
ence the  pleasure  derived  from  the  breakneck  leaps  of  a  rope-dancer. 
Therefore,  no  great  oontrapuntistic  choruses,  nor  elaborate  solos.  All 
that  is  required  is  simple  songs,  and  littie  motets  and  choruses,  at 
the  utmost  not  more  difficult  than  the  most  difficult  of  Hientzsch  and 
Erk.  If  circumstances  imperatively  require  that  the  children  should 
execute  some  more  elaborate  piece  of  church  music,  the  most  skillful 
of  them  should  be  selected,  and  practiced  in  private  on  the  cantatas, 
hymns,  dpc 

6.  The  practicing  of  songs,  during  the  period  of  singing  by  ear, 
should  be  by  playing  or  singing  them  over  to  the  children,  who 
should  then  endeavor  to  execute  them. 

When  the  period  of  singing  from  note  begins,  some  ten  or  twelve 
lessons  will  probably  be  needed  to  acquaint  the  children  with  the 
main  points  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  notes,  especially  their  rhythmi- 
cal value ;  which  should  be  thoroughly  illustrated  by  examples.  Then 
will  follow  the  use  of  the  notes  in  practicing  songs.  The  children 
should  be  prevented  from  becoming  discouraged  if  they  do  not  at  first 
understand  more  than  a  very  little  of  the  details  of  the  system  of 
notes.  They  should  be  allowed  to  be  astonished,  not  at  what  the 
notes  do  not  do  for  them,  but  on  the  other  hand  as  the  real  help  which 
they  afiford.  And  they  will  be  much  delighted,  as  the  meaning  of  the 
written  notes,  at  first  so  puzzling,  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
distinct,  and  when  at  last  the  song  which  is  given  them  to  sing  shall 
contain  its  own  explanation. 

C.      INSTKUCTIOir  Of  fmOOfO,   IN  COMMON  ICBOOLS  OF  TBKBI   CLAlBU.t 

(Two  boors  of  tiDging  in  each  daas,  weekly.) 

1 .  Lower  CUut^^JPom  half  hoars.)  In  eaob  half  hoar ;  Elementary  Bxerdaee, 
ten  miniitee;  Bonga,  twenty  minatea. 

2.  Middle  Clmae, — (Two  fall  hoora.)  JVrat  .*  Indiapenaable  information  aa  to 
the  notea,  and  for  practicing  aonga ;  together  with  repetition  of  aonga  previooaly 
learned.    Thia  daring  from  foar  to  nz  weeka. 

*  **Id  order  that  the  execution  of  eompoBttions  mvj  be  aa  Uttle  u  poaiible  Interrupted  or 
hindered  by  ignonnce  or  hesltatkin,  mnd  that  no  perplexity  may  interfere  with  the  artietlo 
conception*  of  the  alnffer,  and  thua  prevent  the  loccMiful  tralaiaf  of  hli  feelinga."— 3^ctf. 

t  YiM^t  of  a  three  yeara*  eoone. 
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iVexf ,  in  eaob  boor )  Vocal  Exercwet,  ten  minatei ;  other  Bemetitary  Szeroiiet, 
twen^  miontes}  Soogi,  thirty  minatet. 

3.  Upprr  Clau, — (Two  ftill  honrv.)  Fir0t:  ContiDsatioDof  thefimtoieiKtob 
of  written  mnric,  and  repetition  of  aongi  already  learned.  This  daring  three  or 
four  weeks. 

TAta,  daring  e|tth  honr ;  Vooal  E«erqiae|^ten  minntes ;  other  Elementaiy  Kz* 
eroiaea,  twenty  minatea ;  Songa  thirty  minutea. 

Deiailt  en  tA«  oiaaa  ftinU, 
o.  Lower  class. 

The  elementary  course  consists  of  simple  exercises,  in  the  singing 
by  rote  of  single  tones  and  simple  connected  tones ;  in  distinguishing 
high  and  low,  long  and  short,  loud  and  soft  tones,  in  counting  to 
time,  dsc ;  such  as  are  prescribed  in  almost  all  the  better  class  of 
books  on  the  subject  A  course  of  ?ocal  exercises  should  also  be 
combined  with  this. 

Take  for  example  the  following  cadence. 


The  teacher  plays  these  notes,  the  children  counting  them.  Then 
let  them  describe  them,  somewhat  thus ;  ^  The  second  tone  was  lower 
than  the  first,  and  the  third  higher  than  the  second ;  and  the  third 
was  like  the  first"  Then  let  them  sing  them,  to  the  sound  oA,  fint 
getting  the  measure  of  their  duration  from  the  playing  of  the  teach- 
er ;  who  must  by  the  way  watch  carefully  to  see  that  the  last  note  is 
not  flat  Then  let  them  count  to  each  tone,  one,  two,  and  one,  two, 
three,  and  one,  two,  three,  four,  while  the  teacher  is  playing  them ; 
and  let  them  also  beat  time.  And  then  let  them  do  the  same  to 
their  own  singing  of  the  notes.  In  these  cases,  they  will  sing  the 
following. 


i 


o: 


te- 


sx 


q: 


p 


sx 


TL 


■^ 


TT 


Then  let  them  sing  the  same  notes  to  words,  such  as  ''  summer 
comes,"  or  the  tike ;  which  will  give  an  opportunity  to  train  them  in 
enunciation.  That  is,  they  must  say,  not  ^  sum-mer,**  dwelling  on 
the  m  with  their  moutbs  shut,  but  su~mmer,  holding  the  vowel 
sound,  &c.  Lastly,  the  cadence  may  have  a  name  given  to  it;  it  is 
a  '^  cadence  from  below."  Such  exercises  will  be  found  yery  interest- 
ing, if  conducted  with  spirit 

The  songs,  in  the  lower  class,  must  be  sung  by  ear,  after  being 


played  or  anng  by  the  tencber.    The  foUowiDg  xmj  Mire  u  an 
enunple : 


^ 


^^ 


^ 


Ob  ksv  eald   (1m     uMitm't    fmiaf,       Aa4  lb*  i^  all  clvad-td  a'u. 


Fnn  Uw  NoRb  Ima  wlodi  ua  Uowlgf,    And  Iba  •HHbLoa'i 


First  the  words  should  be  repeated  to  the  olasa,  and  Bai4  over  by 
them.  Any  laieprontmciBtioiis  should  be  corrected ;  and  tbe  words 
"o'er,"  "north,"  "fierce,"  Ao^  briefly  explained.  The  teacher  then 
umouDces  that  he  will  play  the  melody.  All  are  atteoUve.  He 
pUyi  the  firat  half  of  it,  once,  twice,  tbrica,  bur  tines;  the  children 
beating  time,  which  they  can  easily  do.  Some  i^  them  will  at  once 
begin  to  hum  over  the  air,  but  should  be  stopped.  The  fifth  time, 
they  may  all  sing  it,  softly.  Then  the  teacher  ungi  it  alone,  then 
plays  it  alone;  and  tlien  th«  children  sing  it  by  themselves,  the 
teacher  marking  time  for  them.  Perhaps  they  will  «ng  the  seoeod 
or  third  6  too  low,  or  fall  behind  the  time,  or  take  breath  after  "  cold," 
or  make  ttie  fint  Dote  of  the  third  full  measure  too  short,  Ao.  ]  alt  of 
which  errors  should  be  corrected  on  the  spot,  Fora  ohange,  aame-i 
times  part  of  the  claai  may  sing,  and  lometimea  all;  and  perhaps 
•ome  one  of  them  may  be  found  bald'ODough  and  able  enough  to  sing 
in  solo.  Ths  tuoher  should  always  accompany,  to  prevent  falling 
from  the  pitch.  After  the  fiist  half  of  the  melody  has  been  learned, 
the  seoond  should  be  pmoticed  in  the  samo-way.  When  the  whole 
is  well  committed,  the  t«a«her  may  play  seoond  to  the  ohildrea's  so- 
prauo,  or  sing  a  second,  and  play  the  6nt.  tt  vill  not  sound  well 
for  him  to  ung  the  air.  Then  the  remaimfig  stanaas  of  the  song  may 
be  Isamed.  Every  thing  should  be  exeauted  oorrwtly  and  well.  The 
result  of  such  a  course  of  truniitg  will  b«  very  satisfactory.  When 
the  obildren  go  home,  they  will  be  singing  the  sopg^  whererw  they 
Me,    What  more  doiM  be  4«i)ired  t 
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h.  Middle  daat. 

As  has  been  stated^  this  class  should  begin  by  devoting  from  foar 
to  six  weeks  to  a  verj  8im[)Ie  preparation  for  singing  by  note.  The 
object  of  this  preparation  should  be  to  make  the  children  acquainted 
with  the  leading  points  of  the  notation,  without  burdening  them  with 
details.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  the  children  shall  learn  to  sing 
independently  bj  note ;  but  they  will  receive  whatever  assistance  the 
notes  can  give  them ;  their  eyes,  ears,  and  feeling  for  time,  will  be 
trained.  An  excessively  long  step  will  be  avoided,  by  thus  placing 
the  children  midway  of  the  great  space  between  singing  without 
notes,  and  the  free  reproduetion  of  what  the  notes  represent.  They 
will  attain  to  the  position  occupied  by  those  many  thousand  singers 
who  do  not  indeed  really  sing  by  note,  but  who  still  would  not  on 
any  account  be  without  the  notes.  In  short,  the  pupils  will  be  placed 
in  a  situation  where  they  will  learn  songs,  not  with  a  full  intuitional 
appreciation,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  use  of  their  fEu^ulties  of  tune 
and  time. 

What  should  be  the  exact  importance  of  these  acquirements  ?  I 
think  it  should  be  sufficient,  if  the  children  learn  that 

1.  The  tones,  rise,  or  fi&ll,  as  the  notes  do. 

2.  The  notes  show  whether  the  tones  proceed  onward  by  grada- 
tions or  jumps. 

S.  The  steps  of  the  latter  kind  are  various ;  thirds,  fourths,  fifUis, 
sixths,  sevenths,  octaves.  The  pupils  must  learn  to  recognize  these 
promptly  by  the  notes.  A  short  series  of  exercises  should  be  given 
to  acquire  this  facility,  preparations  having  been  already  made  for  it 
in  the  lower  class ;  by  plajring  one  and  another  of  these  intervals  in 
different  parts  of  the  major  scale,  and  making  the  children  what  they 
are ;  and  then  by  the  reverse  method  of  calling  for  an  interval,  which 
the  children  are  to  sing.    But  nothing  difficult  should  be  introduced. 

4.  The  notes  indicate  the  length  of  the  tones. 

5.  There  are  whole,  half,  fourth,  eighth  and  sixteenth  notes.  A 
whole  one  is  as  long  as  two  half  ones,  a  half  as  two  fourths,  &c. 

6.  There  are  also  rests  or  pauses,  fourth  rests,  eighth  rests,  &c. 

7.  A  note  or  a  rest  very  often  has  a  point  or  dot  with  it;  which 
mcreases  its  length  one  half. 

8.  The  notes  are  arranged  into  groups  or  sections,  each  of  which 
is  called  a  measure.  One  measure  may  contain  four  quarter  notes,  or 
three,  or  two ;  or  three  eighth  notes,  or  six,  &c.  The  pupils  must  be 
able  to  name  all  these. 

9.  They  must  also  be  able  to  beat  time.  For  f  time,  four  motions 
of  the  hand  must  be  made,  for  f  three,  for  f  two,  for  -}  three,  for  f 
six,  or  sometimes  two.    It  will  be  a  sufficient  exerdse  to  them,  if  ap» 
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propriate  portions  of  airs  are  written  on  the  blackboard,  named,  and 
tben  played,  while  the  children  keep  time,  counting  aloud. 

10.  Various  marks  are  used  to  indicate  whether  to  sing  loudtyi 
moderately,  or  softly. 

11.  The  words  are  printed  underneath,  one  syllable  to  each  note; 
if  several  notes  are  connected  together  by  a  stroke  or  a  curved  line, 
they  are  all  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable. 

12.  There  are  many  other  marks,  which  will  be  learned  afterward. 
The  present  is  only  a  small  banning. 

To  know  the  names  of  the  notes  will  be  of  no  use  to  the  children 
in  this  stage,  because  the  present  object  is  not  an  introduction  to  the 
system  of  the  tones,  but  merely  to  aflbrd  the  means  of  gathering  by 
the  eye  an  acquaintance  wiUi  the  outlines  of  it  melody. 

About  midsummer,  if  the  course  commenced  about  Easter,  the 
childrett  can  continue  their  singing  practice  in  the  green  and  flowery 
meadows;  where  they  may  wander  without  being  constrained  by 
methodical  hedges  and  ditches,  walls  and  timbers ;  freely,  joyously, 
and,  if  God  will,  piously. 

Rul4$  for  tinging  praetiet, 

1.  Whatever  is  to  be  understood  must,  so  far  as  the  children's 
capacity  will  go,  be  made  entirely  clear  to  them,  and  then  stated  by 
them. 

8.  In  general,  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  exertions 
of  themselves ;  and  they  should  be  encouraged— especially  those  who 
aio  in  their  second  year — to  endea^r  frequently  to  sing  the  air  which 
is  in  hand,  without  assistance.  But  this  must  be  done  cheerfully  and 
with  interest ;  without  any  misery  or  any  inflictions. 

8.  Where  the  children's  knowledge  fails  them,  play  them  the 
air. 

4.  Part  of  them — to  repeat  the  suggestion  once  more— only  count 
time  aloud,  while  the  others  sing.  But  all  of  them  must  always  keep 
time  by  light  blows  on  the  other  hand  or  on  the  table,  until  the  musie 
is  learned  with  entire  certainty. 

5.  Every  eye  should  be  strictly  required  to  be  directed  to  the  music 
The  less  capable  may  often  be  assisted  by  pointing  out  one  note  after 
another  with  a  stick. 

Close  adherence  to  these  fourth  and  fifth  rules  will  often  give  the 
children  a  £scility  in  singing  by  note  beyond  what  could  have  been 
believed. 

An  example  will  illustrate  this  course  of  proceeding.  I  select  the 
beginning  of  a  well-known  song  by  N&geli: — 
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Gold-en    OTe-ning       stiiif 


How    art    thoa    so    bright? 


Let  the  notes  be  very  plainly  written  on  the  blackboard,  at  first 
without  the  words.  Then  let  the  notes  be  first  read,  thus :  ^  Dot- 
ted eighth;  sixteenth,  rising  second;  fourth,  rising  second;  fourth, 
fiiUing  second,  Ao,  &c, ;"  ending  with  **  fourth,  rising  fourth ;  half, 
fidhng  third.^*  Then  a  rising  fourth  and  a  falling  third  may  be  sung. 
The  children  can  sing  these  intervals  themselves,  with  occasional 
assistance,  if  their  ear  haa  been  sufficiently  well  trained.  That  is,  i^ 
they  remember  clearly  the  triad  gf  h,  d,  they  will  not  sing  g,  b, 
instead  of  g,  d.  Then  those  who  are  in  their  second  or  third  year's 
practice  may  ^ing'  the  scale  with  la^  exoept  a  lew  who  are  to  be  sta- 
tioned with  the  smaller  children,  to  count  aloud,  keeping  time,  also, 
vrith  blows  on  the  hand  or  the  table.  If  the  air  is  correctly  sung, 
weU ;  if  not,  let  it  be  played  over  by  the  teacher.  Then  the  smaller 
children  may  sing  along  with  the  rest,  another*  section  counting;  or 
all  may  beat  time.  This  exercise  should  continue  until  the  melody 
is  sung  with  entire  correctness  and  in  strict  time.  Then  the  text 
may  be  written  under  the  music 

This  practice  is  for  the  kst  half  of  the  singing  lesson.  The  first 
half  should  be  used  for  the  elementary  course.  My  mode  in  th» 
particular  would  be  the  following:  Take  one  of  the  better  works  on 
teaching  singings  and  begin  where  the  subject  of  written  notes  is 
introduced,  and  proceed  strictly  as  is  written,  going  very  slowly^ 
since  there  is  time  enough;  and  be  satisfied  with  whatever  acquire- 
ments can  be  made.  Only,  some  portions  of  the  songs  given  as 
essrcises  in  time  or  melody  may  perhaps  be  omitted,  if  the  purpose 
of  comprehending  the  written  tones  it  attained;  since  the  singmg- 
course  has  particular  reference  to  the  development  of  the  feelings  of 
the  children. 

This  should  usually  be  opiened  by  vocal  exercises ;  which  are  also 
often  properly  introduced  just  before  or  during  the  singing  exerciser. 
Our  practice  (at  Weissenfels)  is  to  practice  the  scale,  at  first  in  two 

*  Thit  meniunuion  of  the  interrtlt  li  of  Uie  greatett  importaiMM ;  at  leUty  mj  own  evperl- 
eiide  tbowa  that  for  the  inajorlty  aft  pnpllt  it  to  the  dmpleit  and  Mreat  wa^  of  leaHiliir  ^  '^ 
tmlj.  It  ia  an  excellent  thing  when  a  papil  feels  the  key  ao  well  aa  to  be  able  to  atrika  tba  til* 
tenrala  correctly  by  taking  the  notea  in  their  relation  to  the  key  no(a.  But  thia  power  will  &I1 
hTm  aa  aoon  aa  the  melody  paaaea  a  litHa  beybnidl  the  Itailtaof  the  almplcA  Jntealla  abaga, 
and  eren  within  thoae  iimita  wiU  bo  much  eonfuaed  by  a  modulation.  In  theaa  caiaa,  if 
the  papil  ia  not  practiced  in  the  aort  of  knowledge  of  the  Interrala  referred  to  In  the  text,  ha 
will  grope  about  in  att  nncertain  manner,  aa  to  tha  case  with  too  many  who  aing  by  figorct. 
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tdtradiords  (c,  d,  6,  f;  abd  g,  a,  b,  ct)  then  altogether,  usually  with 
the  8ouDd  a,  b^  sometiines  loudly  and  sometimes  softlj,  (the  latter  is 
much  the  most  difficult,  but  is  very  important ;)  and  always  beating 
iimi  (with  two,  three,  four  'or  six  beats  to  a  note.) 

Thus  the  pupil  makes  his  way  through  the  middle  class.  At  hia 
leaving  it,  his  voice  will  be  found  somewhat  developed,  a  fund  of 
songs  laid  up  in  his  memory,  and  his  power  of  reading  at  sight 
gratifyingly  cultivated.  The  latter  however  is  very  seldom  the  case 
to  an  extent  that  makes  it  allowable  to  dispense  with  carrying  on  the 
elementary  course  togethei^  with  th^  tinging  course,  in  the  higher 
class.  Careful  beating  time  must  also  still  be  kept  up  for  a  long 
period  yet;  it  is  only^in  the  latter  years  of  their  school  life  that  the 
more  capable  of  the  children  will  be  found  capable  of  singing  inde- 
pendently by  note. 

e.  Upper  class. 

Before  proceeding  here  with  the  singing  course,  the  pupils  must 
be  somewhat  further  practiced  in  written  music,  for  the  sake  of  easier 
understanding.  From  three  to  four  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  may  be  specially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  However  much 
progress  may  have  been  made  in  the  middle  class,  or  the  elementary 
course,  they  must  yet  be  taught  in  the  upper  class : — 

1.  That  there  is  a  universal  (chronuitic)  scale  which  is  several  timJBa 
repeated. 

2.  That  it  consists  of  twelve  tones. 

3.  That  the  tones  are  so  near  together  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
sing  another  between  them. 

4.  That  the  steps  from  one  of  these  tones  to  the  other  is  called  a 
half  tone  or  semitone. 

5.  That  these  tones  have  their  fixed  names  and  signs ;  and  what 
these  are.  The  scale  most  natural  to  commence  with  will  be  that  of 
0,  the  intermediate  tones  being  added.  This  nature  of  these  semi- 
tones  may  be  illustrated  by  marks,  by  a  scale,  a  staircase,  the  keya 
of  the  piano-forte,  the  situation  of  the  tones  on  the  neck  of  the 
violin,  and  by  playing  and  singing  them  over. 

Reading  written  music,  to  which  the  middle  class  has  at  least 
afforded  an  introduction,  must  here  become  an  indispenable  prelimin- 
ary to  singing  practice.  The  subject  of  the  different  keys  can  not 
be  begun  in  these  three  weeks  of  instruction;  it  must  be  left 
{(fT  the  elementary  course,  to  be  there  treated  deliberately  and 
thoroughly. 

About  Whitsunday,  of  the  third  year,  again,  singing  practice  may 
recommence,  the  vocal  exercises  being  resumed,  and  the  elementary 
course  taken  up  again  where  it  was  left  off  in  the  middle  class. 
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ttlNOING. 


I  may  properly  give  an  iDStance  of  the  instruction  in  singiog  of 
the  upper  class ;  for  which  I  will  select  a  Whitsunday  hymn. 


ms 


Deck  the    weJIt   with   frrenthi  of   flowen,     And  eooee  -  entte  to    God    the 


boun,         And    let     the 


el      -      tar        al  -  lo 


bloom. 


The  course  of  instruction  may  be  as  follows : — 1.  The  key, 
signature  and  time  may  be  determined.  2.  Count  the  measures. 
8.  Read  the  notes,  as  follows,  a ;  a ;  rising  fourth,  d ;  rising  third, 
f  sharp ;  falling  second,  e ;  falling  second,  d ;  rising  second,  e ;  rising 
second,  f  sharp ;  falling  third,  d,  d^c.  4.  Take  up  the  longer  in- 
tervals. Which  are  the  thirds?  The  fourths?  Who  can  sing  a 
fourth  ?  How  does  a  sixth  sound  ?  d^c.  5.  The  upper  section  makes 
an  attempt  to  sing  the  scale  with  la,  the  lower  section  beating  time 
and  counting  aloud.  Every  eye  fixed  on  the  notes !  Trifling  varia- 
tions from  the  melody  can  easily  be  corrected  with  the  violin ;  if 
there  are  any  serious  ones,  the  class  must  be  stopped,  and  the  error 
expressly  corrected.  If  they  do  not  succeed  after  two  or  three  at- 
tempts, play  the  passage  to  them. 

6.  All  the  class  sings  the  scale,  naming  the  notes  by  name,  and 
beating  time  accurately. 

1.  The  words  are  put  under  the  music 

When  afterward  the  keys  are  discussed,  they  can  be  properly 
spoken  of  at  each  lesson.  The  principal  thing,  however  continues  to 
be  that  the  children  shall  recognize  the  intervals,  even  if  only  by 
their  numeral  designation,  and  not  by  the  interval  of  sound.  Expe- 
rience teaches  that  those  who  learn  on  that  plan  gain  a  very  good 
degree  of  certainty  and  &cility.  It  will  of  course  be  observed  that 
as  the  elementary  course  progresses,  the  increasing  vocalizing  powers 
of  the  class  can  be  more  and  more  exercised. 

I  could  now  proceed,  if  my  space  would  permit,  to  describe  in  very 
bright  colors  our  scholar,  now  stepping  forth  from  the  upper  class 
into  active  life,  free,  joyous,  bold,  and  if  God  please,  pious.  But  I 
eave  every  young  teacher  to  imagine  such  a  picture  for  himsel£ 
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Can  we  hope  for  a  cooclusiTe  diacussioii  of  school  discipline  ? 

Manj  teachers  have  occupied  themselyes  on  the  subject,  and  there  is 
no  end  to  their  discussion  on  it  We  have  not  thou^t  proper  to  devote 
to  it  an  extended  chapter,  for  the  yerj  plain  reason  that  we  do  not  oon« 
aider  it  a  separate,  independent  department;  but  as  one  and  the  sann 
with  instruction.  In  our  opinion,  it  coincides  with  didactics ;  and,  if  not 
identical  with  it,  is  still  a  consequence  of  it  The  true  didacticist  is  also 
a  disciplinarist ;  he  who  holds  dear  views  as  to  instruction,  does  the  same 
as  to  discipline;  he  who  instructs  well,  disciplines  well;  subjects  of 
instruction  are,  according  to  the  andent  but  often  forgotten  opinion, 
^  disdplines." 

These  views — ^which  it  would  be  easy  to  extend — ^were  not  received  so 
long  as  the  old  dogmatic  waj  of  teaching  was  recognized  as  the  sole  dutj 
of  the  teacher.  Then,  a  man  might  know  much,  speak  well,  and  **  teach  " 
wdly  and  yet  know  nothing  of  maintaining  discipline.  Such  (to  mention 
a  name  whose  reputation  will  not  be  injured  by  it)  was  Schleiermacher^ 
at  the  Gray-friars'  Qymnasium,  at  Beriin ;  and  such  were  many  other 
learned  men,  even  down  to  the  present  day.  But  since  we  have  come  to 
indude  in  the  idea  of  teaching  something  more  than,  and  indeed  some- 
thing entirely  different  from,  the  mere  communication  of  knowledge — 
namely,  to  stimulate,  to  develop,  to  lead  into  a  condition  of  independent 
activity ;  in  a  word,  to  instruct,  according  to  the  rational  modem  mean- 
ing of  the  term — since  this  has  been  the  case,  there  have  been  no  longer 
good  teachers  who  have  not  understood  how  to  discipline  their  schools. 
As  fiur  as  his  capacity  and  power  of  instruction  go,  just  so  far  do  his  edu- 
cating power  and  e£Qciency  go.  Whoever  agrees  with  the  previous  posi- 
tions in  this  book  will  agree  with  this  assertion.*  The  schoolmaster  of 
the  present  day  does  nothing  except  to  teach,  from  one  day*s  end  to  an- 
*  other.  He  is  entirely  a  teacher,  and  is  therefore  with  propriety  called 
by  that  name  and  by  no  other.    It  is  not  an  arbitrarily  invented  name, 

r----^  ^  ^  

*  Compmre  this :  **  DIaciptine  it  not  the  art  of  rewardinf  and  pauiihing,  of  makinf  papfia 
•peak  and  be  ailent ;  it  ii  the  art  of  makinf  them  perform,  in  the  moat  appropriate,  eaqr,  and 
laefal  manner,  all  the  doliea  of  tiM  achooL"  The  definition  of  **  eohool  dieeipline,"  by  the 
Conference  Societj  of  Capellan,  (aee  aboTe,)  ia  eridentljr  too  broad.  **The  elementarx 
achool  ought,  by  tha  wgMii  mllnf  within  it,  and  hf  Ita  Inatraetion,  ao  to  operate  upon  the 
ehiklren  that  the/  ahall  receire  a  preparation,  edited  to  their  agea  and  capacitiea,  for  tenw 
poral  and  atemal  life.'* 
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which  tnaj  be  exchanged  for  a  better.  The  ancient  "  schoolmaster^  has 
nowadajs  advanced  to  the  grade  of  ^*  teacher."  As  teacher,  he  calls 
into  activity  the  observation,  industry,  love  of  learning,  capacity  for  it, 
power  of  language,  capacity  for  independent  action,  and  self-control  of 
his  pupil;  all  his  Acuities,  not  merely  those  of  acquiring  knowledge,  but 
the  feelings  and  the  character.  That  is,  he  directs,  corrects,  and  disd- 
plines  him,  outwardly  and  inwardly.  The  pupil  atten4s  school.  Here, 
order,  propriety,  morality,. good  manners,  obedience,  regularity  in  com- 
ing, going,  standing,  and  sitting,  and  in  preparing  and  delivering  his  work, 
love  of  his  occupation,  his  teacher,  and  his  school,  and  also  truthfulness 
and  credibility,  appear  as  the  consequences  of  the  influence  of  the  living, 
educating  principle  of  the  tchool ;  that  is,  of  a  teacher  whose  intellect 
and  will  are  active,  vivid,  and  Btrong;  who,  just  as  Schiller  compoM, 
phflosophized,  and  labbred  as  a  diaraeter,  does  every  thing,  inspires 
every  thing  wi^  character.  The  whole  matter  of  disdplinary  means 
^erdbre  concentrates  itself  in  this  requirement  from  the  teacher. 
Teach  with  didactical— and  consequently  also  with  disciplinary*-^wer 
wild  skill.  The  principle!  of  teaching  is  the  principle  of  school  edu- 
cation.* 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  teacher,  while  bestowing  attention  upon  his 
system  of  instruction,  must  also  pay  attention  to  whatever  outside  mat- 
ters relate  to  it,  must  adjust  his  views  and  practice  as  to  them,  and  must 
cause  his  scholars  to  conform  to  them.  And  in  like  manner  it  is  self-evi> 
dent  that,  where  several  teachers  are  laboring  together  in  one  sdiool. 
there  must  be  an  agreement  upon  subjects  of  this  kind,  that  there  may 
be  a  harmony  of  action  among  them,  and  one  may  not  pull  down 
what  another  builds  up.  The  right  spirit  of  instruction  will  lead  the 
teacher  to  right  action.  Shall  we  go  into  particulars  under  this  subject  ? 
Their  name  is  legion — ^but  we  will  refer  to  a  few. 

1.  Strict  enforcement  of  regularity  in  teaching  school,  neither  too  soon 
nor  too  late,  but  before  the  stroke  of  the  htXL  The  teacher  therefore  to 
be  in  the  school  before  it  is  struck.  This  is  indispensable.  Any  cue 
coming  late  to  remain  standing  during  the  first  hour,  and  to  go  to  the 
foot  of  the  class. 

2.  Pupils  to  be  quiet  in  thefa*  places,  and  to  be  quiet  while  preparing 
their  lesson& 

8.  Exercises  to  commence  at  the  stroke  of  the  bell,  with  singing  or 
prayer,  or  both,  but  briefly.  One  stanza  of  a  hymn  is  enough.  Unpro* 
gressives  have  all  or  half  of  a  hymn  sung.  But  the  object  of  singing  is 
to  be  a  stimulus  for  work. 

4.  Position  of  the  teacher  before  the  dass,  at  his  jiost;  not  to  be  wan- 
dering about  To  see  all,  to  address  ^11,  to  question  all,  to  stimulate  aD, 
as  one  man. 

6.  Indication  of  readiness  to  answer  by  lifting  the  forefinger  or  right 
hand,  not  the  arm :  one  to  be  selected  to  answer. 

*  Cartmaan  f  ires,  m  the  principal  reqoliltea  of  a  teadierat  dtodpHncrfu,  NilchaihiiM, 
love  of  ordflT,  contiatency,  and  lairn««. 
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8.  Such  ona  to  ttuid  up  •»!  ipadc  in  a  dMr,  dktiuct,  defltuto,  atiODg 
BMUur.  No  arror,  ■tammari^,  iIovimm,  htlT-uigwEr,  or  sIothAil  an- 
avwa  to  b«  allow«d.    2fot<dliiic-itiutKhooI-pwt]    Wbjf 

7.  For  ropetitioD,  UMpttpilatolMTolhwrpUoM;  aotjotherwiw.  Tbo 
ttadier  irho  alwajs  neoda  thia  means  of  atunalatiDs  the  attention  i»  fond 
of  faae,  or  a  feablo  taacbK. 

8.  K«oogiiitionor«T«iT<tidMToraftuiao<MH,aocoTdiiigtoUwa(iiotuit 
of  effort,  eveo  if  the  naulta  an  malL  Such  recogniUon  eocouiagea ; 
wbUe  blame,  eqiecially  if  ludeeaned,  is  pnatntiug. 

9.. Ho  moralixing.  Qife  brief  and  claar  orders  laconic  praisi^  aad 
UavH-    The  laconic  taaohar  it  tbtbvUu 

10.  PalieBo*  with  tbe  fbabK^  mnrearitdneM  wllb.  those  who  trj,  par- 
amptorinesa  withithoae  who  do HM do  >tt  thajr  can. 

11.  Tbe  pupil'a  bj«  to  fbllow  hi*  tcadher  aa  a  pkoet  the  ann,  or  aa  a 
WtcUite  iu  planet  Thia  mut  ban>«&  of  'tael^  or  eln  it  is  a  made>ap 
acitioa,  and  Tklnaleaat  Srect  but  not  itiff  cairiage  of  the  body.tbaiiMt 
tobeluptitiU,  the  hands  off  tha^tabk. 

13.  Pupils  to  Icaie  school  quietlj  »Bd  wderly,  belbre  tbe  teaeber,  trith 
ft  silent  salute  to  him ;  and  to  go  quietly  home 

Will  thia  doien  of  hiola  be  aulBciaatf  Must  we  instraet  tbe  teaebar 
bow  the  seholsrs  should  behave  when  a  stranKor,  or  the  pastor,  or  a 
acbool-inspeetoriJto.,  Tiutathasehooir  or  how  to  meet  the  complaints  of 
parents  t  or  how  to  punish,  with  what,  whether  with  a  stick,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  questionsf  Wb«a.shoald  we  cndl  Those  desiring  infwm- 
alion  on  those  points,  should  atodf  tbe  books  already  namsd,  on  sehool 
diic^line,  especiallj  that  of  DobatdialL  As  sacking  the  kingdom  of  tiod 
is  the  first  thing,  sod  to  ha  le^laced  bj  nothing  else  whatcTer,  and  guides 
into  all  tnilh,  so  does  a  ri^  qririt  in  teaching  lead  to  right  action. 
This,  accordingly,  is  what  the  teacher  should  endeaTor  after.  Without 
i^  all  else  ia  wood,  haj,  atubbla,  which  the  fire  will  consume.  With  it, 
it  is  impossible  to  go  wrong,  althoogfa  "man  errs  so  long  as  he  strng- 
1^"  It  is  true;  but  h«  will  not,  on  the  whole,  ever  bjl  of  the  right  > 
WBj.  Ezperienee  purifles  snd  directs.  Not  all  things  are  for  aU. 
"Though  two  do  the  same  thing,  it  is  not  thessme;"  and  this  is  troa 
both  of  ddinquent  scholars  and  of  disdpUnaiy  teachers.  "  No  one  thing 
is  suited  to  all."  What  one  man  ^plies  with  success,  will  &0  in  the 
hands  of  another.  Tharais  no  racaipt-baok  Ihr  the  thousand  and  thou- 
sand cases  which  arise  in  discifdine.  "What  the  understandmg  of  no 
wise  man  sees,  childlike  feeling  will  practica  in  simplidty."  These  teach- 
ers are  bom  rich.    Others  learn  from  tbem,  b;  their  example,  by  obeerr- 

'rnlH,  llwl  I*  [ha  (pprolMUfrii  of  taait  ropcclnlptnon,  (Zoudart  aviTtlaiidaUotU- 
ntntfa*iDuL,aDdciKaDr4taH  lo  noble  KQiimcnti.   fl«  Jmd  Paul  RkbUr'i  ••Ltft,"lil, 


neefoUto  of  tbtir  laltH),  and  of  Ihe  nccaiTuI  ipplicailiiB  of  tban.  Tta*  MtlBiaM  of  cll^ 
<n  1*  iBdltptDiaWe  lo  a  maD'aurrcel  irprcEktlDnartiliowniTonh."  Krarj  iHclxr  w>>0 
trfWifaohourd  conl)null|r  riRMmbcr  Ilui.    Tl.a  II>iilniner,aiu'liU,  to  a  Bodd. 
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ing  them.  *'  Demonstntlon  goes  bejtmd  stad j.**  The  best  work  is  done 
bj  a  firm  character,  a  will  directed  toward  good.  To  this  end  hare  we 
**  Moses  and  the  prophets.**  And  in  this  also  all  depends  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  work.  A  right  spirit  leads  to  right  thoag^ts ;  as  is  the  former  so 
are  the  latter. 

Of  means  of  punishment^  we  prefer  to  laj  nothing  at  all  They 
are  mostlj  useless  and  unnecessary ;  where  the  instruction  is  of  the  right 
diaimcter,  i  &,  adapted  to  nature  and  to  the  subject  The  pupil  should 
study  in  the  school,  and  with  pleasure.  Where  this  is  the  case,  there 
will  be  few  or  no  improprieties ;  where  it  is  not^  the  teacher  will  be  con- 
stantly obliged  to  make  rules  and  inflict  punishments,  but  without  the 
result  desired.  For  the  design  of  punishment  is  to  do  away  with  pun- 
ishment But  both  punishment  and  delinquency  are  avoided  by  lore  of 
the  pupil's  work.  And  this  lore  of  the  workt  must  be  produced  by  the 
work  itself  A  consdousness  of  constantly  growing  powers  continually 
stimulates  the  desire  of  their  derelopment  The  principle  of  instruction 
is  the  principle  of  education ;  the  method  of  instruction  is  the  method  of 
education,  t  Where  this  is  not  80»  but  where  the  two  do  not  coincide, 
and  where,  thus,  the  instruction  is  not  in  and  of  itself  educating,  but 
only  instructs— communicates  knowledge— there  there  is  no  real  educa- 
tion. Those  not  clear  on  this  point  should  study  the  work — which  I  can 
not  sufficiently  recommend — of  Weiss,  ^^Experienea  and  CkmrmU^^ 
(Erfahrungen  und  Baih$chUge^  2d  toL  The  result  of  his  excellent  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  is  conc^itrated  in  the  following  statement  "  In- 
struction, in  order  to  develop  into  independent  action  and  fitness  for 
actual  life  the  whole  mental  powers  of  the  student,  as  a  being  of  senses 
and  reasoning  powers,  should  first  of  all  endeavor  to  stimulate  and  bring 
into  full  activity  the  feelings,  as  the  central  point  ot,  and  means  of  ope- 
rating on,  all  the  mental  faculties  and  their  results.  Instruction,  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  result,  should  use  its  material  only  as  a  stimulus, 
should  proceed  from  actual  observation  of  objects  of  intuition,  and  should 
from  this  develop  within  the  pupil's  mind  the  idea  of  those  objects.  By 
this  method  only  can  the  inner  nature  be  entirely  reached,  a  true  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  study  excited,  and  the  understanding  and  will  (head 
and  heart)  alike  cultivated,  and  consequently  the  individual  educated 
by  means  of  education. "{ 

*  The  right  of  punkihlnf  mlnort,  and  of  ftppljriiif  ncccnuy  eoMtraint  to  them,  oeedt  no 
ettabliahment  The  meu)«  UMd,  however,  ebould  be  of  meh  a  kind  that  it  majr  be  certain 
that  ^  the  pupil,  if  he  were  to  ezpreai  a  reasonable  conTiction  on  the  aubjectf  would  approve 
them."~Rotteck,  •^Publie  Science,"  I.,  p.  140. 

t  Younf  teachers  are  moiC  concerned  aboot  diselpBne,  became  thejr  do  not  enderttand 
Instruction.  And  most  Terj  learned  men,  not  onderstandinf  the  latter,  do  not  understand 
th«  former.  If  thejr  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  meUxtda,  they  would  learn  discipline  at 
the  same  time.  This  Is  exemplified  at  the  teachersP  seminaries.  Where  their  pupils  are 
made  skillful  in  iiistnietion,they  prober  In  all  things. 

t  Pleasur«i— enjoyment— sjmpathf— in  realities,  is  the  only  real  existence,  aiMi  the  oo^ 
means  of  making  realities  known.    All  else  Is  Tain,  and  wasted  time.— (Goethe.) 

^  I  will  add  to  the  above  an  extract  from  the  work  of  a  powerful,  thoughtful,  and  expert* 
enced  woman— {Tinette  Hornberg,  **  7%mfkiB  on  Education  and  InttntctionftepeciaUff  tftke 
Fkmeie  Ses."    {Qedanken  liter  Brtiehuni  und  Unterrickt,  hetondere  dee  Weibliehen  OeB' 
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ADDITIONAI*. 

The  preceding  chapter  is  a  brief  one.  The  following  propositions  may 
perhaps  serve  as  useful  themes  for  meditations  connected  with  it 

1.  Fichte  expresses  himself  as  Weiss  did,  "  Orations  to  the  German 
Ifation,^  (Reden  an  die  Deuteehe  Nation^)  Leipzig,  1824,  p.  52. 

*'  Even  although  this  mental  action  is  not  that  from  which  good  morals 
proceed,  and  though,  to  this  end,  a  special  direction  of  that  action  is 
necessary,  still  this  love  is  th^  universal  condition  and  form  of  the  moral 
will ;  and  accordingly  this  species  of  intellectual  training  is  the  immedi- 
diate  preparation  for  moral  training.** 

2.  A  good  teacher  must  always  maintain  his  discipline  with  a  strong 
hand ;  although  it  is  a  secondary  object,  and  not  a  primary  one.  The 
only  primary  object  is  instruction.  Discipline  is  the  outward  strength 
of  armies ;  learning  is  the  strength  of  the  scholar. 

8.  Discipline  is  an  adjustment  from  without ;  cultivation,  from  within. 
Nor  is  discipline  civilization.  Neither  discipline  nor  any  particular  de- 
gree of  civilization  necessarily  excludes  a  state  of  external  barbarousness. 
There  are  barbarians  who  are  disciplined  and  civilized. 

4.  *'  Instruction  is  divisible  into  two  kinds ;  either  educating  or  purely 
instructing.  When  the  teacher  instructs,  confining  himself  strictly 
within  his  science,  strictly  within  his  objective  method,  this  is  pure 

dUecAto.)  Berlin,  1845  Enriin.  A  work  which  I  urgently  recommend  to  parents  and  teach- 
en.  P.  292:}— **I  would,  on  the  contrary,  for  mj  own  daughters,  (i  If  had  them,)  search 
the  world  over  for  a  good  teacher,  and  would  rather  they  would  remain  deficient  In  any 
thing  elM  than  lu  thia.  For  if  1  should  succeed  in  obtaining  a  good  Instructress,  in  my  sense 
of  the  term,  I  should  ako  have  obtained  a  good  educator.  But  here  also  I  come  into  open 
opposition  to  Herr  Schiilz.  He  pronounces  it  an  error  to  take  as  synonymous  the  ideas  of 
*  Art  of  Education  '  and  *  Art  of  Instruction.'  With  reference  to  the  male  sex,  I  will  express 
no  opinion  on  this  point,  although  I  entertain  a  distinct  one.  But  it  Is  my  convictioa— and 
one  not  to  be  shaken— that,  for  girls,  no  distinction  can  be  made  between  these,  but  that  each 
is  indissolubly  implied  in  the  other.  This  is  no  theory  constructed  by  me  in  the  air,OTer 
my  writing*de8k ;  it  is  the  result  of  twenty  years'  practice— of  an  experience  which  can  not 
be  annihilated  by  the  acutest  discussion*  of  the  learuedest  men.  But  what  is  that  which  is 
called  education  1  I  will  permit  Ilerr  Schuiz  himself  to  answer.  It  is  '  To  guide  and  accus- 
tom young  minds  to  the  true,  the  noble,  and  the  beautiful ;  to  propriety,  modesty,  and  ele- 
gance.' I  will,  for  the  present,  accept  this  definition,  though  it  is  too  narrow  for  me,  and 
under  it  woubl  inquire  of  my  own  past  pupils,  whether  most  of  the  advantages  Included  un- 
der it,  which  they  gained  through  me,  did  not  proceed  from  the  hours  of  instruction.  1 
have  already  had  oral  or  written  testimony  from  many  of  them,  that  that  very  species  of 
instruction  which  Herr  Schuiz  thinks  us  (women)  unfit  to  glTe,  vis.,  religious  instruction,  ax- 
ereisad  an  Influence  upon  their  views  and  feelings,  to  which  they  principally  owe  whatever 
of  good  there  is  in  them,  and  which  is  still  an  active  and  efficient  principle  within  them.  It 
was  especially  during  the  instruction  which  I  gave  my  pupils  in  religion,  (I  called  it  Instruc- 
tion In  Christian  duty,)  in  history,  mythology,  natural  history,  Ac,  that  I  found  oppor- 
tunities of  awnkening  in  them,  in  a  manner  the  roost  simple  and  natural,  and  adapted  to 
their  capacities,  ideas  upon  the  glorious  destiny  of  man  In  general,  and  of  woman  in  partic- 
ular, upon  the  holiest  duties  of  both,  upon  the  great  happiness  of  an  existence  devoted  to  the 
service  of  what  is  truly  good  and  beautiful,  upon  the  inestimable  value  of  a  truly  childlike 
relation  to  God,  upon  real  human  greatness  and  virtue,  upon  that  most  difficult  and  rare  art, 
of  living  a  beautiful  and  noble  life— in  a  word,  upon  all  that  concerns  the  true  worth  and 
happineas  of  man ;— ideas  whose  germs  lie  slumbering  within  most  minds,  but  which  are 
often  not  strong  enough  to  bring  themselves  to  the  birth,  but  demand  a  Socrates  to  mrreit 
Ihtm  and  bring  them  forth  into  the  clear  light  of  IntaUicent  fraactom." 
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instruction ;   as  in  the  universities,  kcJ*^ — Prof.  Braubach,  in  ^*Ma^4r*9 
JSmw,*"  May,  1843. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  statement  All  instruction  has  an  educating 
effect;  is  at  least  intellectually  educating;  that  is,  it  renders  definite  the 
thinking  faculties,  and  gives  consistency  of  thought,  thus  working  indi- 
rectly upon  the  wilL  Instruction  which  did  not  do  this  would  be  % 
mere  mass  of  notifications,  not  wortliy  of  the  name  of  instruction. 

5.  School  discipline,  like  instruction,  will  take  form  from  the  qualities^ 
especially  the  temperament  and  character  of  the  teacher.  The  foremost 
influence  should  be  love  to  the  vocation  and  the  pupil ;  next,  and  with 
these,  comes  strictness  in  fulfillment  of  duty,  faithfulness  ia  small  things, 
and  fix)m  them  love  of  justice.  On  the  latter  point  Doederlein — ^^Ad- 
dresses and  Essays^^^  {Beden  und  Aufsdtzej)  Erlangen,  1848,  p.  285 — has 
some  very  true  and  acute  remarks. 

^'  The  reputation  of  strict  fairness  and  its  closest  expression,  uncon- 
ditional impartiality,  is  the  first  fundamental  requisite  of  efficient  school 
discipline.  What  I  mean  is,  that  the  teacher  must,  from  the  first,  be  so 
impregnably  established  by  his  whole  character  in  his  credit  and  repu- 
tation, as  that  nothing  else  shall  be  necessary  to  protect  him  in  the 
practice  of  entire  justice  and  impartiality.  He  must  absolutely  have 
entire  freedom  to  manage  his  pupils  variously,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent individualities ;  and,  both  in  punishing  and  rewarding,  to  follow  the 
higher  considerations  and  requirements  of  an  intelligent  prudence  and 
wisdom,  without  being  obliged  to  apprehend  a  charge  of  partiality. 
He  must  have  reference  to  variety  of  talent  and  temperament,  and  even 
of  condition  and  education ;  (for  if  two  persons  suffer  the  same  thing, 
yet  it  is  not  the  same.)  But  all  these  considerations,  let  it  be  observed, 
should  be  strictly  pedagogical,  not  at  all  political ;  according  to  the 
commands  of  conscience,  not  the  counsels  of  worldly  wisdom.*' 

6.  The  school  is  essentially  an  educational  institution ;  it  educates  by 
means  of  instruction ;  that  is,  not  merely  by  communicating  knowledge, 
but  by  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  on  the  material  which  is  the  subject 
of  instruction,  and  the  various  arrangements  which  the  success  of  the 
instruction  require.  Any  one  violating  these  latter,  or  not  applying  hib 
individual  faculties  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  deserving  of  punish* 
ment  Under  this  statement  come  all  school  delinquencies,  (crimes  not 
being  here  referred  to,)  including  moral  ones,  such  as  lying.  The  school* 
boy  lies,  usually,  to  escape  firom  the  punishment  of  some  neglect  of  work, 
forgetfulncss,  &c, ;  to  lie  in  order  to  bring  a  punishment  upon  his  com- 
rade is — to  the  honor  of  human  nature  in  boys — a  thing  unheard  oil 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  cases  where  he  lies  in  order  to 
preserve  his  comrade  from  punishment  is  legion. 

All  delinquencies  and  punishments  in  school  can  thus  be  brought  into 
connection  with  instruction  and  its  requisites. 

Or  they  may  be  considered  apart ;  as  moral  delinquencies. 

Either  view  is  correct;  neither  excludes  the  other.  The  educator 
wUl  prefer  the  latter;    but  most  parents,  the  former,  especially  the 
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less  jadicioofl.  The  metsares  pursued  may,  in  the  former  case,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  biblical  admonitioD,  *'  Let  all  things  be  done  decentlj  and 
in  order ; "  in  the  latter,  to  the  text,  "Train  up  jour  children  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonitioD  of  the  Lord." 

7.  All  school  punishments  are  pedagogical ;  that  is,  they  are  intended 
to  improTe  the  child.  Theories  of  deterring,  or  of  retaliation,  are  quite 
inadmissible ;  as  is  that  of  any  expiation  to  an  offended  God.  God  can 
not  be  offended.  Men  must  put  themseWes  on  the  right  terms  with  him, 
and  with  has  own  conscience,  by  sorrow  and  improvement 

That  the  more  strictly  religionist  (iogenannts  itrengglauhige)  or  or- 
thodox and  pietist  teachers  find  themselves  obliged  to  use  a  stricter  dis- 
ciplinary practice  is  a  hcL  The  main  reason  of  this  is,  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  God*s  mi^esty  is  offended  by  every  wrong  action.  No 
such  view  ought  to  be  expressed,  even  in  the  penal  codes.  Whether  such 
is  the  case,  must  be  left  to  the  higher  and  invisible  Judge.  Man  has  no 
voice  in  that  decision,  nor  consequently  should  he  have  in  inflicting  a 
punishment  for  it  This  same  class  of  teachers  often,  by  reason  of  the 
same  doctrine,  see  faults  and  sins  where  others  do  not  It  is  in  this  case 
as  ?rith  the  ghost-seers.  He  who  believes  he  sees  them  does  see  them. 
But  the  worst  thing  is  when  they  look  upon  the  child  as  a  reprobate  or 
a  criminal  And  yet  this  is  seldom  a  correct  opinion,  even  of  such  adults 
as  are  punished  for  crimes.  "  The  more  we  examine  men  and  their  errors, 
the  more  occasion  we  shall  find  to  treat  them,  not  as  hardened  devils,  but 
rather  as  poor  tempted  creatures."* 

8.  "  Much  speaking  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.**  Many  laws,  many 
transgressions.  It  is  enough  to  firighten  one,  to  read  all  the  rules  which 
are  given  to  teachera  See,  for  instance,  the  little  work,  *^  DUcipline  in 
the  Common  School,^^  (Die  Zueht  in  der  Volheehuley)  by  Raimund  Her- 
manuz,  director  of  the  Catholic  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Ettlingen,  in  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Baden.  Carlsnihe  and  Freiburg,  1848.  Herder,  pp. 
48.  Catholic  clergymen  are  fond  of  admonishing  and  moralizing.  In 
this  work  we  find  it  advised  to  make  use  of  tablets  of  rules,  places  of 
honor,  golden-books.  Sec  All  pure  supererogation  I  Otherwise,  the  book 
contains  many  good  observations.  But  he  must  be  a  poor  teacher  who 
needs  this  army  of  advice.  And  quere,  can  such  a  master  in  laws  and 
rules  ever  educate  so  as  to  make  apt  and  ready  pupils?  Such  things 
would  leave  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  go  back  to  the  old 
fashion,  and  find  in  hard  blows  one  universal  means  against  all  kinds  of 
school  delinquencies.  Lied?  the  rod.  Lazy?  the  rod.  Struck  some- 
body? the  rod;  ftc,  kc     Toujourt  perdrixf 

9.  The  Gregorius  Strike-hards,  in  their  day,  used,  "  as  their  daily  ap- 
paratus for  school  discipline,  a  surly  countenance,  a  thundering  voice,  a 
litany  of  terms  of  abuse,  a  hard  fist,  and  a  tough  hazel  stick.  See 
Schlez*s  ^^Oregoriui  Strike-hard^^*  ftc,  {Oregariue  Sehlagharty  tie.)  Nu- 
remberg, 1818.    8d  ed.,  p.  128. 

•  The  PruBtkm  Outline  qf  a  Nne  Code,  and  ite  RekUhne  to  the  Rhine  Country,**  {Der 
premeeieehe  Bntmnf  einer  neiten  OeeetMgehttng  wd  ein  Verhatten  nm  RheinUmde.)  Bf 
Oottfriad  I>iideii.    Bono.  ISO.    Wtb«r.    0Bp«cct. 
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The  eleTenth  and  twelfth  chapters  of  this  book,  (which  are  the  best  of 
the  whole,)  are  still  to  be  recommended  to  many  passionate  ieachan. 
**  Opposites  illustrate  each  other/' 

10.  It  is  proper  here  to  refer  to  a  new  work,  in  which  this  subject  is 
discussed  in  an  able  manner ;  viz.,  **  School  Diicipline.  SyUeuuUiud  in 
a  timple  plan  aa  a  9e%ent\fieMy  arranged  department  of  hnowUdge;  and 
briefly  and  generally  discussed  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  with  direct 
reference  to  the  practical  needs  qf  the  teaeher^^  (Die  JSehuldistiplin,  AU 
teissensehaftlieh  geordnetc  Kunde  in  ein  einf aches  System;  eusammengo- 
fasst  und  avs  sittlichcm  Oesichtspunhtenfitr  die  unmittelbare  Schulamts- 
praxis  Jcurz  und  iJ>ersiehtlich  dargestcllt)  Bj  K.  F.  Schnell.  Berlin^ 
1850.    Wiegand.    128  pages. 

II.      FLAN  OF  INVraOCnON  IN  A  fCHOOL.^ 

The  plan  of  instruction  (  Uhterrichtsplan  odor  Lehrplan)  of  a  school 
includes :  designation  of  the  matter  to  be  studied ;  its  division  into  the 
different  grades  and  classes ;  fixing  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  it  each  year, 
week,  day,  hour,  &c,  The  scheme  for  the  latter  is  the  lesson-bill, 
{Lchtions-und  Slunden-plan^)  and  is  a  subordinate  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  instruction.  The  plan  of  instruction  sometimes  contains  more, 
sometimes  leas.  It  may  omit  any  reference  to  method,  which  may  be  left 
to  individual  teachers ;  or  it  may  confine  itself  to  general  indications,  or 
may  extend  to  more  detailed  directions ;  may  prescribe  the  text-books 
and  class-books  in  each  study,  &c.  It  should  include,  if  not  a  scheme  of 
directions  for  studying,  (Lemplan^)  at  least  one  for  working  (Arheitsplan  ;) 
that  is,  such  directions  that,  though  the  pupil  may  learn  in  the  course  of 
instruction  in  each  separate  study  how  to  do  his  work  in  it,  each  teacher 
for  himself,  and  all  the  teachers  of  an  institution  containing  several,  shall 
be  informed  what  and  how  much  is  to  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  each  age 
and  each  class  for  memorizing,  preparation,  and  repetition,  orally  or  in 
writing ;  what  is  the  maximum  of  time  which  each  teacher  may  require 
to  be  devoted  to  his  department  on  any  given  days,  &c  There  is  no  need 
of  mentioning  minimums,  at  least  in  our  day ;  for  our  present  teachers 
are  inclined,  not  to  exact  too  little  fh>m  their  pupils,  but  too  much. 

We  add  a  few  details,  as  briefly  as  possible,  on  the  chief  points  relating 
to  a  plan  of  instruction,  and  their  principles. 

1.  In  drawing  a  plan  of  instruction  for  some  particular  school  (for  there 
can  be  no  universal  one,  nor  even  a  general  one  for  all  of  a  certain  class 
of  schools,  or  none  except  such  as  are  confined  to  entirely  general  prin- 
ciples,) the  first  consideration  is  to  select  the  studies.  These  are  determ- 
ined by  the  class  of  the  school  (whether  elementary,  common,  clasfflcal, 
&c.,)  and  its  purpose.    This  is  the  first  thing  to  determine. 

After  determining  upon  the  studies,  the  next  thing  is,  to  lay  out  the 
extent  to  which  each  of  them  shall  be  pursued,  and  the  apportionment 

-      -  —  -  II  111     I  *  _  ■ 

*  The  plan  of  instruction  it  the  moit  Important  pert  of  the  echool  ordinance  or  school  ref« 
ulatlons ;  which  last  include  the  determination  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  school,  as  grade 
of  Institution,  authorities  and  teachers,  situation,  fees,  Tacatioo,  Stc  But,  aa  these  are  ad- 
justed by  local  regulations,  and  usually  b/  the  authorities  themsshrea,  wt  shall  hers  conflat 
ourselTes  merely  to  the  plan  of  instruction,  with  which  ths  tsacbtr  is  cooctmed. 
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•f  them  to  each  class,  by  half-years,  or  (which  is  better)  by  years.  The 
oest  courses  are  arranged  by  years.  The  whole  extent  of  what  is  to  be 
^earned  by  one  class,  ^at  is  within  one  year,  is  the  year's  task  for  the 
class,  and  must  be  mastered,  in  order  to  proceeding  into  the  next  class. 
It  will  not  be  found  well  to  carry  the  specification  down  to  weekly  tasks ; 
it  will  better  for  the  teacher,  during  each  week,  to  have  regard  to  the 
task  for  the  year.  It  will  naturally  require  some  years*  experience  to  be 
able  to  apportion  the  weekly  work  accurately  in  this  way.  The  individ- 
ual character  of  the  teacher  will  also  modify  the  distribution.  One  win 
be  unable  to  accomplish  what  will  be  mere  sport  to  the  other.  But  on 
this  point  personal  conyenience  must  be  subordinate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  study,  and  not  vice  vena.  We  can  not,  however,  in  this  place,  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  personal  peculiarities. 

2.  The  subdivision  of  the  material  of  each  study  among  the  various 
classes  and  years  is  called  the  course  of  study  (Lehrgang.) 

The  governing  rule  in  this  particular  is  the  farthest  proposed  point  of 
attainment  in  the  school,  which  is  decided  by  its  object  as  a  school. 

The  distribution  of  the  material  to  be  studied  among  the  various  classes 
proceeds  backward  from  this  poipt,  having  reference  of  course  to  the  age 
of  the  pupils,  and  being  such  that  the  highest  class  will  reach  the  pro- 
posed furthest  point  Sulject  to  this  object,  the  distribution  will  be  ad- 
justed to  the  contents  of  each  study,  in  the  first  instance  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other  studies  to  be  pursued  by  the  class  during  the  same  time. 
Only  when  the  extent  of  the  various  studies  to  be  pursued  by  each  class 
has  been  fixed  can  their  various  scopes  be  compared,  and  the  estimate 
made  whether  their  total  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  The  distri- 
butions of  the  various  studies  thus  first  made  was  a  provisory  one ;  and 
the  final  one  can  only  be  made  at  this  point  Further  actual  experiment 
win  bring  any  necessary  modifications.  These  win  be  made,  in  part,  as 
teachers,  books,  &c,  are  changed.  Every  plan  of  instruction  is,  there- 
fore, a  provisory  one.  In  this  world  every  thing  is  temporary.  "We  are 
all  provisory  persons,  ourselves,  and  so  are  an  our  institutions  and  works, 
without  any  exception.  Whether  that  which  is  appropriate  to-day  will 
be  so  to-morrow  will  appear  when  to-morrow  comes.  Nothing  can  claim 
that  it  wHl  bo  appropriate  to-morrow  merely  because  it  is  so  to-day.  Its 
suitableness  for  the  morrow  must  decide  for  it ;  nothing  else.  The  dead 
have  no  right  to  legislate  for  the  living.     **  Only  the  living  have  rights." 

The  following  general  principles  may  be  stated,  for  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  materials  of  a  study. 

a.  The  most  important  points  should  be  made  most  prominent ;  those 
less  so  may  foUow  after. 

h.  If  the  time  aid  capacity  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  are  sufficient 
only  for  the  former,  then  the  latter,  the  less  important  points,  may  be 
omitted,  or  made  entirely  subordinate  and  considered  along  with  the 
others.  The  studies,  for  instance,  absolutely  indispensable  in  every  com- 
mon school,  even  the  smaUest,  are  Rehgion,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
tnd  Singing.    Those  not  absolutely  necessary  are  aH  others ;  such  as  real 
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stadies,  called  also  studies  in  useful  knowledge,  knowledge  of  fonni^ 
drawing,  &c.  The  useful-knowledge  studies  may,  if  necessary,  be  con- 
nected with  reading,  and  studies  out  of  the  reading-book. 

e.  Whateyer  is  presupposed  in  a  subsequent  study  must  haye  been 
learned  in  a  former  one. 

d.  Related  subjects  must  be  attended  to  at  the  same  time.  (See  the 
didactic  principles  aboye  laid  down.) 

e.  In  each  successiye  grade,  the  powers  of  the  pupil  must  be  exerted, 
not  upon  many  subjects,  but  upon  few.  In  a  higher  school,  for  instance, 
two  languages  should  not  be  commenced  at  the  same  time.  The  success^ 
ive  method  should  also  be  used ;  or  rather  a  successive  arrangement 

In  arranging  the  course  of  a  single  study,  the  most  important  point  is 
the  arrangement  of  materials.  As  (merely  for  illustration)  in  Arithmetic, 
1st,  numbers  from  1  to  10 ;  2d,  from  10  to  100,  &c :  in  Geography,  A, 
preparatory  course — home  geography ;  B,  geography  proper — ^including, 
1st,  mathematical  geography,  2d,  phyncal  geogr^>hy,  8d,  political — as, 
a,  of  Europe,  &,  of  Afnca,  &c 

The  second  point  in  a  special  course  of  study  is  the  presentation  or 
management  of  the  materials,  either  scientific  or  didactic  The  formei 
considers  the  subject  in  a  purely  objective  manner,  the  latter  has  refer- 
ence at  the  same  time  to  the  needs  or  nature  of  the  pupil  who  is  to  study ; 
whether  he  is  an  elementary  pupil,  a  gymnasiast,  Ac  Here,  also,  the 
method  followed  makes  its  appearance:  whether  analytic,  proceeding 
from  a  whole  to  parts ;  synthetic,  from  parts  to  a  whole ;  or  genetic,  de- 
ducing one  thing  from  another.  Thus,  instruction  in  language  may  pro- 
ceed from  sentences  down  to  single  sounds  (analytic ;)  or  from  sounds  up 
to  sentences  (synthetic ;)  or  by  the  production  of  finished  and  compound 
sentences  from  simple  ones  (genetic.) 

On  these  principles  the  subjects  of  study  may  be  distributed  according 
to  the  different  classes  of  the  schools. 

8.  As  to  division  into  classes,  and  distribution  of  studies  among  teach- 
ers, the  following  principles  may  be  laid  down : — 

a.  The  younger  the  pupils  the  fewer  the  teachers ;  And  only  one  where 
possible. 

h.  Always  one  principal  teacher,  or  class-ordinary,  for  one  class,  with 
a  principal  study ;  who  is  to  maintain  a  unity  of  action  in  order,  disci- 
pline, Sui. 

c.  A  class  system  should  prevail  in  every  common  school,  rather  than 
a  system  by  departments  of  study  (Faeh9ysUm.) 

d.  The  principal  of  the  school  (rector,  director)  should  conduct  some 
lessons  in  each  class. 

e.  The  most  skillful  teachers  should  be  employed  in  the  lowest  classes, 
and  the  next  most  skillful  in  the  highest 

/.  A  less  skillful  teacher  should  be  employed  in  the  department  he 
understands  best,  in  several  classes. 

g.  No  one  should  have  an  exclusive  privilege  of  teaching  in  one  dasa 
The  good  of  the  school  must  be  considered  before  private  preferences 
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4.  With  respect  to  time  the  following  principles  may  be  stated : — 

tk  Studies  and  classes  shoald,  from  time  to  time,  be  redistributed  in 
various  ways  among  the  teachers.    Variety  is  refreshing. 

b.  The  greatest  number  of  hours  should  be  deyoted,  not  to  that  study 
which  is  in  itself  most  important,  but  to  those  which  require  most  time 
ta  master  them.  For  example :  rdigious  instruction  is  more  important 
than  all  other  instruction ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  greater  number 
of  hours  should  be  devoted  to  it  The  influence  of  religious  instruction 
is  not  proportioned  to  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  Every  true 
teacher  is  a  religious  teacher.  Religion  is  not  an  isolated  thing,  discon- 
nected from  others. 

«.  Studies  requiring  most  concentration  and  intense  action  of  the  mind 
from  teachers  and  pupils  should  be  taken  up  in  the  first  part  of  the  fore- 
noon ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  regard  must  be  paid  to  a  proper  inter- 
change of  subjects. 

d,  A  parallelism  between  the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  week  is 
well  enough,  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 

€,  The  lesson-bill  of  a  school  of  one  class,  with  one  teacher,  will  of 
course  differ  from  one  for  a  school  with  several  separate  classes.  In  the 
former  case,  such  studies  must  be  entered  for  each  hour  as  permit  the 
teacher  to  instruct  in  one  study  with  one  portion  of  the  pupils,  while  the 
rest  are  at  work  by  themselves,  or  with  the  help  of  an  assistant  In  the 
latter,  a  great  variety  of  arrangements  are  possible,  a  selection  fix>m 
among  which  will  depend  upon  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
teacher  of  each  individual  school  There  can  be  no  universal  rule  of 
proceeding  for  all  cases. 

**  Yourself  is  the  man ; "  "  Demonstration  is  better  than  study."  That 
is,  it  may  be  better  (for  instance)  that  one  division  of  the  school  should 
occupy  all  of  half  a  given  time  than  that  two  divisions  should  together 
occupy  twice  as  much.  Circumstances  are  fi^uently  decisively  power- 
fill,  and  not  to  be  overcome.  In  many  situations  the  question  must  be, 
not  what  could  be  done  if  the  case  were  so  and  so,  but  what  can  be  done 
under  circumstances  as  they  are,  which  can  not  be  modified  ?  Instruc- 
tion is  necessary,  and  profitable;  but  there  are  also  other  necessary 
thinga  The  teacher  should  not  be  a  weak,  still  less  a  narrow-minded, 
man ;  who  can  see  nothing  except  his  pupils,  and  who  thinks  that  the 
salvation  of  the  world  is  depending  on  his  efforts,  and  the  salvation  of 
his  pupils  on  their  attendance  at  school 

5.  The  plan  for  working  {ArbeiUplan)  should  define  for  each  day  of  a 
year  how  much  time  the  pupil  in  each  class  shall  devote  to  private  study. 
It  is  the  maximum  of  time,  of  course,  as  was  already  observed,  which 
must  be  fixed  for  each  study  on  each  day.  The  principal  points  to  be 
regarded  in  this  arrangement  may  be  gathered  fix>m  the  following 
observations. 

a.  Nothing  should  be  prescribed  for  tiie  sake  of  prescribing  it,  nor  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  pupil  busy — an  object  which  many  ignorant 
parents  desire  to  obtain  for  every  hour ;  a  point  which  the  teacher  shoiiUI 
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neyer  concede  to  them— but  because  this  method  of  study  promote 
progress,  develops  the  pupil's  self-reliance  and  power  of  independent  ef- 
fort, and  assists  him  in  mastering  his  materials.  The  lessons  must,  acoord- 
ingly,  be  carefully  selected,  and  must  always  be  suited  to  the  age  and 
powers  of  the  pupils. 

b.  The  younger  and  less  capable  the  pupils  are,  the  less  able  are  they 
to  study  by  themselyes  at  home. 

e.  The  teacher  should  make  the  pupil  master  of  the  substance  of  his 
work,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  latter  himself;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  he  will 
not  be  competent  Under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  with  his 
mind  fully  awake,  he  will  learn  more  than  in  ten  times  the  same  time 
alone,  amongst  the  interferences  or  fatigue  of  home.  The  school  becomes 
agreeable  to  thousands  of  scholars,  (and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  par- 
ents,) from  the  misery  which  their  studies  at  home  inflict  upon  them. 
And  what  is  the  use  of  studying  in  pain  and  misery  ?  How  does  it  rob 
the  child  of  valuable  time,  which  he  ought  to  be  using  in  his  own  sports 
and  in  the  cheerful  company  of  his  parents !  Therefore,  all  labor  at  home 
should  be  confined  within  a  reasonable  extent — at  present  within  the 
indispensable  minimum;  for  the  opposite  extreme,  even  in  schools  for 
girls  (!)  is  the  present  tendency.  The  first  question  for  the  teacher  to  con- 
sider at  present  is,  Are  these  hours  of  study  at  home  indispensable  ?  Can 
they  be  omitted?  (Qod  bless  this  reflection:  posterity  wiU  thank  us 
for  it) 

4.  The  work  for  the  studies  at  home  must  be  previously  mastered  in 
the  school. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  task  is  prescribed  which  is  reasonable  in  itself 
The  pupils  must  be  rendered  capable  of  themselves  attaining  a  perfect 
mastery  of  it  How  do  the  poor  children  torment  themselves  if  they 
find  themselves  unable  to  do  this  I  Therefore,  the  teacher  should  show 
them  how  to  memoriae,  prepare,  recite,  write  a  composition,  solve  a 
problem,  &c.,  by  going  through  those  respective  kinds  of  work  with  them. 
Thus  the  teacher  becomes  the  true  fi-iend  of  his  pupil ;  a  much  more  ef- 
ficient relation  than  that  of  master.  (There  are  still  many  teachers  who 
are  not,  it  is  true,  flogging-masters,  but  are  still  prison  and  torture-masters. 
In  the  hands  of  many  teachers,  the  catechism  is  a  real  instrument  of  torture. 

e.  The  scheme  or  plan  for  working  should  contain  directions  for  a  whole 
week,  and  every  day  of  it,  by  name — Monday,  Tuesday,  Ac. ;  and  with 
two  columns  for  each  day — "  Written  Exercises  "  and  "  Oral  Exercises." 

The  principal  studies  of  Monday  should  naturally  be  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  business  of  the  Sunday ;  viz.,  rest  and  edification.  Those 
of  Thursday  sho«ild  be  somewhat  similar. 

The  oral  and  written  exercises  should  have  a  relation  to  each  other. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year's  course,  the  plan  for  working  should  be 
delivered  to  each  pupil,  along  with  the  lesson-bill,  and  both  should  be 
hung  up  in  the  school  Both  are,  of  course,  the  result  of  the  ripest  con- 
sideration of  the  associated  teachers.  It  may  contain  a  list  of  the  books 
«rhick  each  pupil  must  procure.  ^ 
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Instead  of  further  remarks,  we  shall  add  one  or  two  examples,  but  still 
not  as  models ;  erery  lesson-bill  and  plan  of  working  must  be  an  indi* 
▼idual  work. 

fLAN  or  WORK  foa  nrm  clam  op  a  BBMiNAar. 

(Boya  qf7to%  years.) 


TO  PRBPABB  AVD 

WORK  UP  POB. 

Of  fnnmoii 
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o 
6 

1 

ORALLY. 
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e 
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1 

2 
H 
2i 

2 
"2 

Monday. 

Arithmetio. 

From  Bible  history. 
Reading  from  reading-book. 
Learning  a  hymn. 

Taeeday. 

Work  in  Gr«rmaD. 

Stanza  of  hymn,  or  some  texts. 
Reading  lesson. 

Wednenday. 

Penmanthip. 

Reading;  lesson. 

Thursday. 

Arithmetie. 

Biblical  history. 
Reading  lesson. 

Friday. 

Work  in  Gi«nnan. 

Stanza  of  hymn,  or  texts. 
Reading  lesson. 

Saturday. 

Penmanship. 

Memorize  from  reading-book. 

PLAN  OP  WORK  roa  THiaO  CLASS  OP  A  SEMINAaT. 

(Boy«  y  10  lo  11  yeara.) 
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IN  WRITIMO. 
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ORALLY. 
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Monday. 

Arithmetio:    some  prob- 
lems. 
One  drawing. 

Greography :  a  task  to 

learn  or  repeat. 
German  :  to  learn  a  poem. 

Tuesday. 

French :   translation  from 

Schifflin. 
Arithmetic :  problems. 

French :  memorizing. 
Litin  :  memorizing  from 
firammar. 

Wednesday. 

French  :   translation  from 

Schifflin. 
Latin:  translation. 

French  :  memorizing. 
Latin :  preparing  a  lesson. 
Religion :  memorize  a 
text  or  stanza. 

Thursday. 

German :  a  composition. 

Latin  :  memorize  from 

grammar. 
Greography :    memorize  a 

task. 
German :  memorize  a 

poem. 

Friday. 

French :  translatkm  from 

Schifflin. 
Arithmetio :  problems. 

trench  :  memorizing. 
Latin :  preparing  lessons, 

or  grammar. 
Religion :  memorize  a 

stanza  or  text. 

Saturday. 

French :  tranalatioD  from 

Schifflin. 
Latia:  translation. 

French  :  memorizing. 
Latin :  preparing  lessons. 
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6.  Principles  as  to  books  and  methoda 

The  selection  of  school-books  is  sometimes  left  to  the  teachers,  and 
sometimes  prescribed.  Between  these  extremes,  of  entire  freedom— 
which  may  run  into  arbitrariness — and  the  utmost  definiteness,  there  are 
many  different  degrees.  Sometimes  the  teachers  select,  subject  to  the 
approval  or  rejection  of  the  officers ;  sometimes  the  plan  of  study  desig- 
nates a  number  among  which  the  teachers  may  select,  &c.,  &c. ;  among 
all  which  intermediate  plans,  that  which  is  legally  practiced  in  Prussia 
seems  much  to  be  preferred.  In  Austria  the  latter  of  the  two  extreme 
modes  prevails ;  which  secures  a  fixed  and  uniform  course,  one  entirely 
stationary  in  respect  of  improvement  In  the  condition  of  the  Prussian 
system,  it  is  a  useful  arrangement  for  the  plan  of  instruction  to  designate 
those  books  which,  for  the  present,  (until  better  ones  appear,  or  others 
are  found  more  suitable,)  shall  be  used  as  manuals.  This  plan  materially 
aids  in  fixing  the  terminations  of  the  class  courses ;  as  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress is  thus  easily  fixed.  Thus,  in  Kohlrausch^s  Biblical  History  is  taken, 
during  the  first  year,  from  §1  to  §25,  inclusive ;  and  so  on. 

It  is  also  of  great  use  to  designate  the  means  by  which  the  teachers 
will  find  their  labors  facilitated. 

As  to  methods,  most  telichers  are  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  prop- 
erly and  exclusively  determined  by  the  teacher ;  and  that  the  plan  of  in- 
struction should,  in  this  respect,  confine  itself  at  furthest  to  entirely  gen- 
eral prescriptions.  The  teacher,  it  is  said,  i$  the  method ;  a  good  teacher 
with  a  bad  method  is  better  than  a  bad  teacher  with  a  good  method,  &c. 

To  these  views  I  can  not  subscribe.  If  it  is  true — and  who  will  at  this 
day  deny  it? — that  didactics  has  its  laws,  then  these  must  be  observed, 
and  can  be  violated  only  to  the  injury  of  instruction.  These  laws  were 
established  in  order  to  be  obeyed.  They  are  based  upon  investigation 
of  human  nature,  and  of  external  objecta  As  long  as  these  last  do  not 
change,  those  laws  must  prevail. 

And  as  to  the  comparison  above  cited  we  hardly  know  what  to  say  of 
it     Of  the  four  combinations, 

1.  Good  teacher  with  good  method; 

2.  Good  teacher  with  bad  method ; 
8.  Bad  teacher  with  good  method ; 
i.  Bad  teacher  with  bad  method ; 

it  will  easily  be  seen  that  Nos.  2  and  8  are  impossible,  as  implying  evi- 
dent contradictions,  and  that  Xos.  1  and  4  are  mere  tautologies.  It  is 
self-evident  that  a  good  teacher  will  have  a  good  method,  and  a  bad 
teacher  a  bad  one.  The  method  is  not  a  garment,  that  can  be  put  on  and 
off,  fhe  man  always  remaining  the  same.  It  is  the  expression  of  the 
teacher's  personality,  as  interpenetrated  with  the  nature  of  the  thing 
studied,  and  the  living  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  the  pupil ;  it  is  the 
objective  instructing  mind  itself.  If  the  idea  is  admitted  that  a  bad 
teacher  can  have  a  good  method,  and  vice  vena,  it  is  implied  that  the 
method  is  some  external  thing,  which  might  perhaps  be  called  a  man- 
ner, but  should  never  be  called  by  the  honorable  name  of  a  method. 
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Such  a  manner,  pattern,  or  wooden  regulation,  how  useful  soeyer,  will 
certainly  never  make  good  instruction  out  of  bad ;  thej  do  not  even  de- 
sire  to  be  mentioned  at  all  Thej  belong  to  mere  manner,  as  do  all  other 
merely  external  matters,  and  may  be  in  one  way  or  another,  and  good  in 
either  case. 

There  are  many  teachers  who  pay  no  great  attention  to  methods,  ei- 
ther because  they  haye  to  be  arbitrary,  or  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand what  methods  are.*  They  have  probably  accustomed  themselves 
to  a  particular  kind  of  instruction,  (commonly  that  of  prelection,)  and 
now  find  this  very  convenient,  or,  as  they  say,  ^*  practical.'*  They  say, 
**I  find  it  exceedingly  well  ad^)ted  tome."  Granted;  but  what  does 
this  prove  for  the  value  of  their  method  ?  How  do  the  pupils  find  it  to 
agree  with  them  ?  Will  the  object  of  instruction  be  attained  ?  These  are 
the  questions  which  need  tp  be  answered.  Nor  would  I  desire  to  destroy 
that  freedom  which  the  teacher  must  enjoy,  in  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  personal  character,  and  the  recognition  of  it ;  but  this  free- 
dom must  not  become  entirely  lawless,  and  proceed  arbitrarily,  on  tht 
principle  that  ^^  Such  is  my  good  pleasure.**  Nor  can  I  assent  to  Pust> 
kuchen's  doctrine,  that  **  The  important  matter  is  the  result ;  not  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  produced.  The  former  must  be  definitely  required ; 
the  latter  may  be  left  to  firee  choice.**  For  the  value  of  the  results  de- 
pends precisely  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  produced.  If  the  latter 
is  not  right,  the  former  can  not  be  valuable.  Therefore,  I  claim  that  the 
plan  of  instruction  should  indicate  the  method  to  be  followed  in  each 
study,  in  each  stage  of  it,  on  the  received  principles  of  didactics.  Of  course 
pedantry  is  to  be  avoided :  the  old  principle  holds  good,  "  In  things  neces 
sary,  unity ;  in  things  doubtful,  liberty ;  in  all  things,  charity.**  There- 
fore, there  should  be,  in  each  class,  fixed  outlines  for  each  study,  for  all 
teachers,  whatever  their  varieties  of  character  and  tendency.  These  pre- 
scribed outlines  should  not  be  considered  strait-jackets  and  go-carts,  but 
only  as  confirmed  principles ;  not  as  dogmas,  but  as  results  of  all  reflec- 
tion and  long  experience,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  as  to  be  received 
until  better  shall  be  found.  Such  principles  as  develop  themselves  grad- 
ually out  of  the  united  experience  of  the  teachers  of  one  school,  as  a 
common  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  action,  form  a  center  and  rule  for 
the  efforts  of  all,  and  insure  unity  of  aim  and  endeavor. 

7.  Lastly,  there  may  be  added  to  the  plan  of  instruction  some  gen- 
eral regulations  as  to  discipline.  This  department  we  consider,  as  was 
already  stated,  not  at  all  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  labor  or  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teacher,  but  as  strictly  a  constituent  of  instruction ;  and,  gen- 

*  "  A  protest  has  be«n  made,  on  Krictlj  rapra-nataralist  or  rationalifC  and  thus  qaite  one- 
sided grounds,  againit  special  instruction,  against  a  general  methodology ;  as  being  that  *  by 
which  the  power  of  each  bodj  of  teachers  is  broken  down,  and  their  most  Important  indi* 
▼Idaalities,  and  the  benefit  arising  from  them,  are  neotralized.'  But  the  inquirj  maj  rtrj 
properly  be  made.  What  power  1  what  individualities  1  For  off  powers— the  most  distinct 
indiTldaalitiea^alwajs  have  sabmitted,  and  always  do  submb,  themselTes,  in  all  places  and  at 
all  times,  to  a  higher  will,  to  anivsrsal  laws,  with  a  free  obedience  which  makes  them  loftier 
and  fireer."— Kapp,  p.  79. 
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eraUy  speaking,  only  as  the  general  conception  of  such  eztcraals  as  must 
be  regulated  in  order  that  the  attainment  of  the  purpose  of  instruction 
may  be  made  as  certain  as  possible.  In  some  points  the  teachers  must 
be  agreed.     Therefore,  the  plan  of  instruction  should  define, 

a.  How  the  books  shall  be  held ;  whether  ad  libitum^  or  on  some  one 
model,  ^c 

b.  Before  what  time  the  pupils  must  be  present ;  and  after  what  time 
not  admitted,  &c 

e.  Where  they  shall  assemble. 

d.  Whether  they  shall  salute  the  teacher. 

e.  Wliether  they  shall  rise  up  or  not  when  answering  a  question. 
/.  What  shall  be  their  position  on  the  benches. 

g.  Whether  any  use  shall  be  made  of  emulation. 

h.  What  measures  shall  be  applied  to  those  who  do  not  perform  their 
work,  or  not  in  time,  or  not  in  the  right  way. 

i.  What  shall  be  done  to  those  who  do  not  complete  their  tasks,  &c, ; 
and  as  to  other  matters  in  the  school,  in  part  of  a  local  nature. 

Such  matters  may  seem  to  a  mere  observer  of  littie  importance ;  they 
are,  howerer,  in  fact,  of  great  importance,  and  for  want  of  regard  to  them 
many  schools  are  ruined.  In  education,  every  thing  is  important ;  and 
the  conscientious  teacher  will  omit  nothing.  He  will,  with  religious  earn- 
estness, apply  himself  to  great  things,  and  to  apparently  small  ones  also. 
Thus  he  will  save  himself  a  multitude  of  troubles  and  obstacles ;  will,  by 
means  of  foresight,  watchfulness,  and  careful  supervision,  escape  the 
painful  necessity  of  inflicting  frequent  punishments;  and  will  every 
where  appear  as  the  loving,  careful,  and  intelligent  father  of  his  pupils. 
He  will  look  for  the  essence  of  things,  not  in  laws,  regulations,  and  rules, 
but  within — in  the  soul.  "Salvation  comes  fi*om  within."  "Words  are 
nothing;  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  act*' 

8.  Literature. 

1st.  Plan  of  instruction  for  the  common  schools,  with  special  reference 
to  the  province  of  Prussia.  By  J.  F.  Sluymer,  (Lehrplan  fur  Volh$- 
9chuU7h^  mit  vorzHglicher  Beruchsichtigung  der  Pravim  Preussen. 
Atugearheitet  ton  J,  F,  Sluymer.)  2d  ed.,  Konigsberg,  1847.  GrSfe 
&  Unzer. 

After  an  introduction,  respecting  the  idea  of  a  plan  of  instruction,  the 
place  of  the  common  school,  division  into  classes,  extent  of  study  of  each 
class,  &c.,  the  author  lays  down  his  course  of  study.  For  each  study  he 
states,  in  beginning,  its  end  ;  the  furthest  point  to  be  attained.  He  then 
discusses  the  study  itself;  states  the  portions  of  it  to  be  studied  in  the 
lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes ;  names  proper  works,  both  to  be  used 
by  the  pupils  and  by  the  teachers,  in  preparing  and  further  cultivating 
themselves ;  and  ends  the  section  with  observations  on  the  mode  of  in- 
struction, the  most  probable  defects  and  errors,  Stc  A  very  useful  and 
judicious  work.  He  adds,  at  the  close,  some  lesson-bills,  with  remarks 
on  attendance,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  a  good  school. 

2d.  Outline  of  a  plan  of  instruction  for  common  schools,  (Entwiffeirui 
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Uhtcrrichtiplanes  f&r  Volks$chuUn,)     By  R.  Kirscb.    Leipzig,  1840 
Reclam. 

Already  referred  to.* 

3d.  Brief  plan  of  iDstruction  for  the  common  schools,  as  a  guide  to  the 
surer  attainment  of  their  objects.  By  several  educators,  and  edited, 
with  an  appendix  in  school  discipline,  by  A.  M.  Claussen.  {KurzgefoMU 
er  Lehrplan  fur  VolkaBchulen  als  WegweUer  zur  neherem  ihreieh' 
ung  ihrea  Zieles,  Eniworfen  van  etlichen  Schulmannem  und  mit  einem 
Arhangen  uber  Sehuldiniplin  herausgegeben  van  A.  M,  Clattssen,)  2d 
ed.,  improved.    Oldenburg,  1844.    Stalling.    Pp.  50. 

4th.  The  Burgher  Schools  in  Leipzig  in  1842.  A  picture  from  life. 
{Die  BUrgerschule  in  Leipzig  in  Jahr  1842.  Uin  Bild  ncLck  dem 
Leben.)    By  Dv,  VogeL    Leipzig,  Barth.    Pp.  162. 

This  work  describes  the  organization  of  the  real  schools,  burgher 
schools,  and  elementary  schools  of  Leipzig.  May  such  a  picture  soon 
be  possible  of  all  our  larger  cities  I 

5th.  Ordinance  for  the  Real  Schools  of  Meiningen  and  Saalfeld.  (Ord^ 
nung  fur  die  ReaUchulen  zu  Meiningen  und  Saalfeld,)  Meiningen, 
Gadow.     Pp.  76. 

A  model  of  completeness  as  an  ordinance  for  these  schools :  containingi 
1.  Classification  of  schools;  2.  Plan  of  instruction ;  3.  Regulations  as 
to  service  of  teachers ;  4.  Regulations  for  examinations. 

*  There  appeared,  in  1829,  at  Schwelm,  (Scherz  publisher,)  mj  own  **  Plan  of  Instruction 
for  the  Elementary  School  at  Mdra^"  ( Unttrrichtoplan  der  Elementaroehtden  in  JtfVn.) 
Pp.68.    A.D. 


MM  AS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  EDUCATION. 


IlTTRODUCTIOir. 

The  subjed  of  education  is  man,  in  regard  to  body  and  soul,  in  his  underelopedi 
imperfect  state. 

The  aim  of  education  is,  to  promote  his  mental  and  physical  abiUties,  in  a 
manner  harmonioas  with  natnre,  in  order  that  the  object  intended  by  nature  maj 
be  reached  as  perfectly  and  as  certainly  as  possible. 

This  presupposes,  above  all  things,  the  existence  of  natural  abilities  in  man ; '        V 
that  these  abilities  can,  and  should,  be  developed ;  and  that  this  development 
must  be  effected  in  harmony  with  a  certain  general  high  aim,  which  determines 
the  direction  of  the  development. 

The  science  of  man,  his  natural  abilities,  and  the  natural  development  of 
the  same  towards  a  determined  highest  aim,  t.  e.,  Psychology  and  Anthro- 
pology, forms  the  most  necessary  foundation  of  a  philosophy  of  education,  and 
its  first  part  or  division. 

MAN  A8  THB   SUBJECT  OF  EDUCATION. 

I  The  philosophic  observer  distinguiBhes  in  man,  as  the  subject  of 
education,  at  once  two  parts,  viz :  hodi/  and  soul ;  and  between  these 
two  parts,  a  difference,  as  well  as  a  harmony  and  cooperation.  Con- 
sidered each  by  itself,  the  parts  appear  not  only  to  be  different,  but 
in  seeming  opposition  to  each  other.  Considered  in  union,  they  ap- 
pear not  only  as  being  naturally  and  designedly  made  for  each  other, 
but  as  the  two  necessary  factors  to  the  product  called  life,  each  com- 
pleting the  other,  and  each  in  want  of  the  completion  of  the  other ; 
each  one  influenced  by  the  other,  and  influencing  the  other  in  return ; 
and  both,  although  thought  of  as  separable,  in  reality  inseparable, 
and  acting  always  in  union. 

However  accustomed  science  may  be  to  separate  body  and  soul, 
it  is  &r  more  important  for  the  educator  to  conceive  and  observe 
them  in  their  inseparable  reciprocal  action,  and  in  his  educational 
work,  never  to  operate  upon  the  one  without  due  consideration  of 
the  other. 

The  body  is  the  organ  of  the  soul,  in  all  the  outwardly  directed 
activity  of  the  latter.    The  former  is  composed  of  the  same  chemi- 

TimBiIftt«d  from  Dr.  Bleoke^  ErxiekmmgOekn,  \j  Prof!  Bengal,  State  Nonnal  Sehool,  Tp4- 
litttt,  MtehlgM. 
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cal  substances  which  form  the  whole  remaining  visible  world.  An 
uninterrupted  assimilation  and  return  of  the  particles  from  the  sur- 
rounding world,  or  a  continual  change  of  matter  is  the  conditioQ 
of  its  existence,  and  of  all  its  activities.  With  the  discontinuance 
of  this  change  of  matter  in  the  body,  its  li&  becomes  extinct 

Entirely  different  is  it  with  the  iOuL  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
change  of  matter,  by  which,  in  a  short  time,  the  body  becomes  an 
entirely  new  one,  containing  not  a  single  fibre  from  the  former, 
die  soul  retains  unity  and  eontinuUy  of  cansctousneu.  This  single 
fact  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  materialistic  assertion^ 
that  the  soul  is  only  a  product  of  the  physical  organism.  If  it  were, 
its  consciousness  also  would  necessarily  change  with  the  change  of 
the  particles,  by  whose  cooperatioai  it  should  be  originated.  Thus 
the  soul  must  be  considered  as  endowed  with  realitt/y  constancy^  amd 
independent  individuality. 

But  how  does  the  soul  communicate  with  this  material  organ? 
How  is  it  able  to  influence  and  to  move  it?  Why  is  it  that  the 
body  so  perfectly  answers  its  wants  ?  And  what  becomes  of  the 
soul  afler  having  lost  this  material  organ  by  death  ?  These  ques* 
tions  have  at  all  times  occupied  the  minds  of  the  greatest  thinkers, 
without  being  definitely  and  conclusively  answered  yet  The  dif- 
ferent answers  made  from  time  to  time  to  these  questions,  form  the 
difierent  systems  of  spiritualism,  materialism,  and  that  of  the  real, 
organic  incorporation,  (die  organische  Vereinigung ;  Fichte).  An 
extended  treatment  of  these  systems  does  not  belong  here.  To  the 
demands  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  education,  neither  the  system  of 
spiritualism  of  Leibnitz,  with  its  predetermined  harmony,  answers ; 
nor  modem  materialism  with  its  denial  of  the  independent  existence 
of  the  soul,  and  its  continuance  after  death.  The  philosophic  edu* 
cator  must  adhere  to  a  real  connection  of  body  and  soul,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  a  real  difference  between  both,  if  he  means  to  act  upon 
both  with  efficiency  and  a  hope  of  success. 

If  we  compare  man  with  other  organic  beings,  we  should  seek  for 
the  specific  superiority  of  the  former,  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of 
his  body,  as  a  whole  or  in  parts,  but  rather  in  the  nature  of  his  soul ; 
for  the  body  is  always  more  or  less  only  the  expression  of  the  pe- 
culiar type  of  the  soul.  If,  therefore,  the  perfection  of  an  organ 
consists  in  this,  that  it  answers  perfectly  its  purpose,  then  the  body 
of  animals,  in  its  kind,  is  not  less  perfect  than  that  of  man.  Only  so 
&r  as  the  soul  of  man  stands  specifically  higher  than  the  soul  of 
animals,  does  it  need  for  the  expression  of  its  peculiar  type  a 
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entlj  devised  and  a  relatively  more  perfect  organ.  Now,  the  specific 
dbaracteristic  of  the  soul  of  man  is  self-consciousness  ;  i,  e,,  the 
ability  to  make  its  own  thinking,  feelmg,  and  volition  the  subject  of 
reflection. 

A  soul  endowed  with  self-consciousness,  and  consequently  with 
rational  thought  and  self-direction,  is  called  mind. 

The  soul  of  the  animal  possesses  consciousness,  but  not  self-can* 
sciousness  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  mind*  We  may  attribute  to  an  anim^ 
an  unconscious  reason  (instinct),  but  it  never  is  conscious  of  it,  or 
applies  it  with  self-consciousness.  Man  alone  possesses  the  ability  to 
develop  himself  to  a  truly  mental  being.  Man  is  not  bom  with 
8^  consciousness ;  much  less  can  we  speak  of  his  innate  under- 
standing, innate  reason,  innate  memory,  innate  power  of  volition, 
etc.  All  these,  afterwards  so  decidedly  predominating,  character- 
istic activities  of  man,  must  be  considered  as  the  products  of  de- 
velopment. For  this  reason,  those  activities  do  not  manifest  them- 
selves at  the  beginning  at  all,  and  afterwards  by  different  persons, 
and  at  different  degrees  of  development,  in  such  a  different  manner. 

But  the  possibility  that  these  powers  (reasonable  thinking,  volition, 
etc.)  can  be  developed  in  the  soul  of  man  in  connection  with  self-con- 
sciousness ;  that,  in  the  normal  course  of  development,  they  musty 
sooner  or  later,  make  their  appearance,  and  become  the  property  of 
the  human  soul,  constitutes  man's  superiority,  that  which  gives  him 
the  right  to  be  called  a  reasonable  thinking  being,  and  justifies  Ids 
taking  rank  above  animals,  which  are  not  capable  of  such  develop- 
ment ;  for  this  development  presupposes  an  originally  different  or- 
ganization. 

All  activities  of  the  human  soul  can  be  reduced  to  two  innate 
elements,  which,  however,  always  act  in  perfect  cooperation,  namely: 
first,  the  ability  to  receive  and  to  be  influenced  by  impressions  made 
by  outside  objects,  t.  «.,  receptivity  ;  and  second,  the  ability  to  direct 
itself  towards  the  objects  of  the  outer  world,  in  order  to  make  them 
the  object  of  its  activity,  i.  «.,  spontaneity.  The  cooperation  of  both 
elements  produces  in  the  soul  of  man,  conceptions,  emotions,  and 
desires.  Conceptions,  emotions,  and  desires  result,  therefore,  from 
three  different  activities  of  the  soul,  different  only  by  the  differ- 
ing relations  of  the  two  factors. 

The  soul  of  man  is  active  in  this  threefold  manner  from  the  very 
first  moment  when,  through  its  receptivity  and  spontaneity,  it  enters 
into  intercourse  with  the  external  world.  This  activity  is,  how- 
ever, in  its    first    attempts,  very  weak,  extensively  as  well  as 
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intensivclj— it  is  almost  beyond  the  boundaries  of  obseiratioo. 
But  it  grows  every  day — indeed,  every  moment.  It  is  the  iden- 
tical process  which  we  observe  in  the  physical  growth  of  every 
plant  and  animal.  It  is  a  gradual  increase  of  strength.  Every 
progress  contains  the  germ  of  further,  as  it  was  the  result  of  a  for* 
mer,  progress.  At  every  moment,  new  productions  of  the  activity  of 
the  soul  are  added  to  the  former,  and  become  thus  again  the  material, 
the  means  of  more  fruits.  However  gradually  and  constantly,  and, 
as  regards  single  momenta,  imperceptibly,  this  process  of  develop- 
ment progresses,  nevertheless  certain  stages  or  periods  in  it  can  be 
distinguished,  which  exhibit  decided  characteristics.  These  periods^ 
or  characteristic  stages  of  development,  are  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  regard  to  education.  For,  while  they  exhibit  to  the  edu- 
cator the  nature  of  his  pupil,  from  a  new  point  of  view  each  time, 
they  teach  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  windings  through  which  the  de- 
velopment of  hb  pupil  goes  onwards.  And,  as  in  every  one  of  these 
periods,  every  mental  power  assumes  a  peculiar  position,  and  as  only 
by  the  relation  in  which  each  stands  to  the  other  in  each  stage,  is  its 
peculiar  value  determined,  the  educator  learns  to  recognize  the  par- 
ticular value  which  belongs  to  every  one  of  these  powers  in  every 
moment  of  time,  and  at  all  the  periods  of  development. 

Thus  will  the  educator  be  kept,  on  the  one  hand,  from  overrating 
any  single  mental  faculty,  which  might  lead  to  a  hurtful  prefer- 
ence of  the  same,  and  on  the  other  hand,  from  underrating  any  fac- 
ulty, which  might  lead  to  its  injurious  neglect.  These  principal  stages 
of  development  or  periods  of  education  are  so  distinctly  stamped  and 
imprinted  that  language  has  long  aflforded  designations  for  them* 
In  our  own,  as  well  as  in  every  other,  certaui  periods  are  distin- 
guished— (1)  childhood,  (2)  boyhood,  (3)  youth,  (4)  manhood,  (5) 
old  age.  To  the  first  three  of  these  is  assigned  the  work  of  system- 
atic education.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  determine  the  boundary 
between  these  stages  of  development ;  they  flow  almost  imperceptibly 
over  into  each  other.  Mere  limitations  of  time  cannot  define  them 
exactly,  since  development  progresses  sometimes  quickly,  sometimes 
slowly.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  collect  the  essential  signs  or 
tokens  of  each  stage,  into  a  characteristic  picture,  indefinite  enough, 
in  regard  to  time,  to  admit  all  ordinary  variations  in  development. 

The  whole  life  of  man  can  be  divided  into  early  age,  middle  age, 
and  old  age.  Of  these,  only  the  early  age  is  the  real  period  of 
education.  It  comprises,  first,  the  childhood^  which  is  again  subdi- 
vided into  the  frst  childhood  (until  the  end  of  the  thurd  year)  and 
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in  the  second  childhood  (until  the  end  of  the  seventh  year)  ;  secondy 
the  boyhood^  which  ends  with  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year ;  and 
third,  the  <ige  ofyouth^  which  ends  with  the  twenty-second  or  twenty- 
third  year. 

Far  more  important  than  exact  division  of  time,  is,  however,  the 
discovery  of  the  characteristics  of  each  one  of  these  periods  of  devel- 
opment. These  are  given  by  the  history  of  the  development  of  man, 
as  experience  places  it  daily  before  onr  eyes. 

The  first  sign  of  life  of  a  new-bom  child  is  its  breathing.  With 
this  it  enters  into  an  intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  and  particularly 
with  the  air,  that  snbtie,  mobile,  all-penetrating  and  all-surrounding 
elastic  fluid,  which  is  destined  to  be  an  indispensable  element  of  man's 
life  from  his  first  breath  to  the  last.  But  the  opening  of  this  intercourse 
with  the  outer  world  does  not  seem  to  be  a  wholly  friendly  one,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  bitter  cry  with  which  the  new-bom  child  greets  its 
new,  unaccustomed  position.  This  cry  is  always  more  or  less  a 
painful  or  impatient  act,  and,  in  ei|p'y  case,  is  caused  by  outside  in- 
fluences. It  is  the  child's  first  involuntary  and  unconscious  reaction 
against  any  foreign  intervention — its  first  protest  against  any  attempt 
to  treat  it  as  a  mere  thing.  Of  course  its  friends  consider  this  first 
utterance  as  a  sign  of  life,  and  receive  it  with  great  joy,  and  con- 
clude from  its  greater  or  less  power,  upon  a  greater  or  less  vital 
strength. 

But  besides  the  air,  there  are  other  imponderable,  and  even  more 
subtle  elements  of  life,  which,  no  doubt,  bring  their  never  ceasing 
influences  to  bear  upon  the  new  stranger,  such  as  electricity,  mag- 
netism, light.  Immediately  observable,  however,  is  only  that  of 
light  The  eye  of  the  new-comer  is,  by  this  singular  phenomenon, 
involuntarily  and  irresistibly  attracted,  but  also,  dazzled  by  its  ex- 
cess, repelled.  Particularly  plain  is  the  attractive  power  of  the 
light,  if  it  reaches  the  eye  of  the  child  in  the  centre  of  surround- 
ing darkness ;  if  it  is,  so  to  speak,  concentrated  into  one  point,  as,  for 
example,  the  light  of  a  candle.  Henceforth  it  is  the  air  and  the 
light  which  exercise  the  greatest,  most  decisive,  and  most  extensive 
educational  influence  upon  the  child.  The  former  opens  not  only 
the  lung9,  and,  through  them,  the  voice,  but  also  the  ear,  that  most 
important  channel  to  the  child's  mind.  The  latter  developes  the 
eye,  and  presents  to  the  child  the  wonders  of  the  visible  world,  which 
in  returS  are  destined  to  nnfold,  and  gradually  to  enHghten  the  inner 
world  of  the  child.  Unhappy  the  child  to  whom  Nature  has  inexo- 
rably closed  these  two  doors  in  such  a  manner  that  they  never  can 
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be  opened  bj  light  and  aii*  I  And  yet,  also^  fo  Bnch,  still  other  dooxs 
or  organs  are  open,  which,  at  least  partially,  supply  the  want  of  sight 
and  hearing. 

However  great  the  power  of  the  outer  world  may  be  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  young  child,  it  is,  nevertheless,  soon  observable, 
that  under  and  through  this  very  influence,  the  mental  power  of  the 
child  becomes  stronger  eyery  day,  until  it  has  gained  freedom,  con- 
sciousness, and  a  complete  mastery  over  the  influences  of  the  ex- 
ternal world.  The  eye,  at  first  overpowered  and  dazzled  by  the 
light,  gradually  becomes  accustomed,  not  only  to  endure  it,  but  to  use 
it  at  pleasure  for  seeing  Henceforth  it  no  longer  follows  involun- 
tarily the  attraction  of  the  strongest  light,  but  it  diooses  the  objects 
which  it  wishes  to*  see  in  the  light  The  hand,  at  the  beginning 
wholly  inactive,  and  afterwards  groping  insecurely  about,  learns  to 
serve  the  eye  by  seizing  what  the  eye  beholds.  The  voice,  at  first 
nothing  but  a  monotonous,  involuntary,  irregular  cry,  commences  to 
become  the  expression  of  definite  desire,  by  naming  what  the  eye  be- 
holds and  the  hand  grasps.  Thus  come  order  and  harmony  into  the 
actions  of  the  child.  It  proves  the  existence  of  a  soul  which  gives  di- 
rection and  aim  to  the  eye,  hand  and  voice,  and  causes  the  movements 
of  these  physical  organs  to  appear  at  the  same  time,  as  activities  of 
the  soul.  From  this  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  devel- 
opment of  body  and  soul  ought  to  progress  symmetrically,  and  should 
never  be  divided,  and  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  separate 
it  in  the  first  period  of  development.  The  growth  of  the  limbs, 
the  gradually  growing  hardness  of  the  bones,  as  yet  still  soft,  the 
expansion  of  the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  the  development  of  the  brain, 
the  breaking  through  of  the  milk  teeth,  etc,  are  all  phenomena 
which  concern  the  soul  of  the  child  no  less  than  its  body.  They  con- 
dition and  attest  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  growth.  Partic- 
ularly is  this  manifest  in  the  gradually  increasing  activity  of  the 
senses.  The  highest  senses,  i.  e.,  those  which  are  for  its  highest 
mental  development,  namely,  sight  and  hearing,  are  just  the  ones 
which  develop  themselves  first  in  the  child,  and  furnish  thus  for  its 
mental  development,  the  first  contribution  of  incalculable  importance ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lower  senses,  namely,  the  senses  of 
taste  and  smell,  develop  themselves  much  later,  and  reach  still  later 
the  necessary  freedom.  It  is,  agmn,  the  mind  of  the  child  which 
causes  a  quicker  development  in  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing, 
because  the  mind  is  principally  occupied  with  the  activity  of  these 
senses,  and  keeps  them  thus  in  constant  exercise.    This  fact  ex- 
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plains  clearly  why  tbe  mental  development  of  a  child  is  slower  and 
kept  back,  if  one  of  the  higher  senses  is  wanting ;  and  also  why,  in 
consequence  of  an  originally  deficient  mental  receptivity,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  perceptive  powers  progresses  slowly  and  imperfectly, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  so  called  cretins. 

In  proportion  as  the  activity  of  the  senses  is  developed,  the  per* 
ceptive  powers  also  grow.  The  more  definite  the  activities  of  the 
senses,  the  more  definite  and  clear  are  the  conceptions  of  the  child. 
Every  sense  contributes  by  its  activity  to  the  extension,  clearness,  or 
correction  of  the  conceptions.  Extension  aAd  correctness  in  these 
can,  therefore,  not  be  gained  otherwise  than  through  a  constant  ex- 
ercise of  the  senses  in  correct  seemg,  hearing,  feeling,  tasting,  and 
smelling,  and  by  the  direction  of  each  sense  upon  the  proper  objects 
of  perception.  Every  perception  made  through  a  sense,  exercises 
not  only  the  physical  organ  as  well  as  the  perceiving  soul,  but  leaves 
also  in  the  latter  an  impress  which  alone  enables  the  soul  to  recall, 
that  is,  to  remember,  previous  pemeptions.  Without  these  impres- 
sions or  traces  retained  in  the  socu^the  latter  would  be  incapable  of 
renewing  within  itself  former  perceptions,  or,  rather,  the  feeling 
attending  them.  The  fact  that  the  repetition  by  the  senses  of  the 
same  observation,  and,  consequently,  of  the  same  perception,  facili- 
tates the  reproduction  of  the  latter,  would  be  inexplicable  without 
this  supposition.  These  impressions  or  traces,  however,  must  pos- 
sess a  certain  strength,  in  order  to  be  lasting  and  capable  of  a  re- 
production. The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  found  in  all  those  per- 
ceptions of  the  senses  which  we  have  made  in  a  state  of  absence 
of  mind.  These  disappear  within  us,  t.  e.,  they  leave  no  trace  upon 
our  mind  strong  enough  for  reproduction.  Whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  impressions  or  traces  retained  in  the  soul,  become  strength- 
ened by  a  repetition  of  the  same  perception :  hence  comes  the  popular 
idea  and  expression — "  to  impress  something  upon  the  memory  by 
frequent  repetition."  A  conception,  however,  is  nothing  else  than 
the  reception  of  the  characteristics  of  a  perception  into  the  unity  of 
consciousness*     This  unity  of  consciousness  is  mediated  by  language. 

The  importance — the  Indispensableness  of  language  for  the  form- 
ation of  clear  conceptions,  and  particularly  for  retaining  and  re- 
newing the  same,  arises  from  its  infinence  in  developing  the  con- 
sdousness  of  the  child.  Thus  language  appears  among  the  earliest 
means  of  education.  Language  is  the  tme  cement  between  the 
soul  of  the  child  and  everything  else  which  is  destined  to  enter  into 
a  reciprocal  action  with  it     Language  leads  the  soul  of  the  child  out 
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of  itself,  and  makes  of  the  soul  an  active  participant  in  surround- 
ing nature,  and  in  the  world  of  man.  But  language  also  conducts 
the  whole  outer  world  into  the  inner  nature  of  the  child,  and  makes 
it  the  inseparable  property  of  the  soul.  Without  language  there  is  no 
distinct  conception ;  without  distinction  and  clearness  of  concep* 
tions,  there  is  no  durable,  solid,  lasting  seizing  and  retaining,  and, 
therefore,  no  security  and  clearness  in  further  application.  Thus 
is  language  in  regard  to  extension,  deamess,  durability,  reliability, 
and,  consequently,  for  the  whole  education,  and  the  A*alue  of  re- 
membrance and  power  of  thinking  the  first  necessary  condition. 
With  language,  the  mental  life  of  the  child  grows  visibly.  The 
first  words  which  the  child  stammers  with  consciousness,  introduce 
it,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  into  human  society.  It  is  the 
first  self-active  step  with  which  it  passes  the  barrier  of  unconscious- 
ness. It  is  Correggio's  exclamation — "  I,  too,  am  a  painter."  The 
child  seems  to  feel  this  itself.  It  does  not  become  tired  of  repeat- 
ing its  first-learned  word  over  and  over  again.  And  as  it  has,  even 
earlier,  heard  and  understood  many  words,  without,  however,  being 
able  to  pronounce  them,  its  linguistic  progress  goes  on  with  surpris- 
ing rapidity.  This  progress  is  such  that  a  child  with  ordinary  abili- 
ties is  able  to  speak  its  mother-tongue  in  its  second  year  as  well  as 
it  is  needful  at  this  period.  What  immense  progress  is  gained  with 
the  mastery  of  language  for  the  entire  mental  development  of  the 
child!  We  can  speak  with  it  and  instruct  it  by  speech.  All 
communications,  all  exhortations,  all  reprimands,  all  warnings, — in 
short,  all  instruction  and  education  is  henceforth  connected  with 
language.  Henceforth  the  whole  life  of  the  child  is  principally  a 
"  life  in  and  with  language.  It  grows  with  the  latter,  and  we  can 
say,  "  The  child  (and  everybody  else)  knows  just  as  much  as  it  has 
words  to  express,"  with  more  correctness  than  "  We  know  only  what 
we  have  in  our  memory,"  as  we  often  say. 

From  all  this  we  perceive  what  an  important  position  the  per- 

/  ceptive  power  occupies,  as  regards  the  entire  mental  development  of 
the  child.     For  language  is,  first  of  all,  the  expression  of  the  oon- 

^  ceptions.  Without  it,  feeling  and  volition  would  remain  undevel- 
oped. The  formed  conception  is  the  light  which  gives  to  feeling 
clearness,  and  to  volition  certainty.  And,  if  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  proper  development  of  the  power  of  volition  (the  will) 
and  the  emotion  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  aim  of  all  edu- 
cation, yet,  after  all,  it  is  the  power  of  forming  definite  conceptions 
upon  which  the  first  and  greatest  care  of  the  educator  should  be 
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bestowed,  because  without  it,  yolition  lacks  self-conscious  strength, 
and  the  emotional  nature  is  wanting  in  quiet  clearness.  Concep- 
tions (intuition,  idea,  thought)  is  the  bridge  by  means  of  which 
alone  the  educator  can  not  onlj  penetrate  into  the  inner  nature  of 
the  pupil,  but  also  be  able  to  exercise  a  truly  educating  influence. 

Without  a  properly  developed  power  of  forming  definite  concep- 
tions, the  emotions  and  volition  (will)  are  mere  playthings  of  foreign 
influences,  and  thus  continually  in  danger  of  being  abused  and  misled 
by  bad,  but  mentally  superior,  men.  With  the  proper  development 
of  this  power,  on  the  other  hand,  grow  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  the  will.  Only  he  who  knows  can  be  really  free.  Desire 
receives,  after  all,  its  full  strength,  its  true  value,  t.  e.,  becomes 
free  will,  when  it  is  enlightened  and  governed  by  knowledge. 

The  development  of  the  couceptive  faculty  commences  with  in- 
tuition (ansehauung)  which  will  lead  to  self-intuition,  which  calls 
forth  self-consciousness.  Intuition  of  external  objects  consists  in  a 
total  apprehension,  the  limiting  and  distinguishing  of  certain  outside 
influences  which  belong  togetheif  and  which  operate  simultaneously 
upon  our  senses.  This  necessarily  leads  to  the  comparison  of  one 
object  with  another.  Aft3r  the  child  has  learned  to  distinguish  sev- 
eral objects  from  one  another,  and  is  conscious  of  the  difference  be- 
tween them,  the  next  step  is  to  distinguish  its  own  '^self*  from  the 
objects  of  the  outer  world.  At  first  this  is  done  in  a  similar  manner 
as  it  distinguishes  one  object  from  another.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  children  at  this  period  speak  of  themselves  in  the  third  per^' 
son.  But  soon  aflcr  this,  the  child  recognizes  in  his  own  self,  in 
his  whole  condition,  in  his  volition  and  his  experiences,  no  longer  an 
extern  object-,  but  something  internal :  it  learns  to  distinguish  its 
own  "  self,"  not  only  from  all  outer  objects  and  phenomena,  but  it 
oonfronts  the  latter  as  an  independent  power,  t.  «.,  no  longer  as  an 
object,  but  as  a  subject  endowed  with  self-determination.  Hence« 
forth  the  child  speaks  of  itself  in  ihe  Jirst  person.  This  is  the  dawn 
announcing  the  rising  suu  of  sel/H^ofisoiousness,  As  a  general  thing, 
this  glorious  conquest  of  growing  development  is  gained  in  the  third 
stage  of  life,  or  youth. 

The  piotuFC  op  delineation  drawn  thus  far,  comprises,  no  doubt,  the 
most  interesting,  most  important,  and  most  remarkable  period  of  life. 
It  is  interesting,  like  every  beginning  of  an  endless  progress,  because 
here  everything  yet  lies  simple  and  clear  before  our  eyes,  and  can,  as 
to  origin  and  progress,  be  observed  and  pointed  out  It  is  import- 
ant, because  in  this  seemingly  insignificant  beginning  are  neverthe- 
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less  included  and  prepared  all  further  developments  and  the  end.  It 
is  the  fundamental  sketch  or  outline  from  which  nature,  in  the  contin- 
uance of  the  structure,  no  more,  or  very  seldom,  deviates.  It  is  re- 
markable, because  the  receptive  and  reconstructive  powers  in  no 
other  period  manifest  themselves  in  such  an  astonishing  manner^  in 
both  the  physical  and  psychological  organism.  The  emotional  na- 
ture and  the  will  develop  themselves  in  the  child  in  a  similar  man- 
ner as  the  perceptive  Acuity.  Emotions  consist  originally  in  the 
sensations  produced  by  impressions  upon  the  senses.  We  call  them 
pleasant  if  they  satisfy  our  natural  appetencies,  and  unpleasant  if 
they  do  not  satisfy  them. 

Every  sensation  of  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  presupposes,  there- 
fore, an  impulse  in  the  child,  which  announces  a  want  and  calls  for 
its  satisfaction.  At  the  beginning,  our  impulses  and  wants  are  ex- 
tremely simple,  calling  for  little  more  than  life  and  motion.  The 
wants  of  the  child  are,  therefore,  at  the  beginning,  confined  to 
the  preservation  of  life  and  free  motion.  The  most  simple  means 
answering  this  purpose,  satisfies  Aits  appetency,  and  produces  in  it 
a  sensation  of  the  pleasant.  The  child,  however,  does  not  remain 
in  this  state.  Its  appetency  and  its  wants  grow  daily.  The  more 
wants  the  child  has,  the  more  willful  it  will  become.  These  wants 
are  multiplied  partly  by  nature  itself,  but  also,  alas !  by  a  wrong  ed- 
ucation, by  means  of  an  artificial  multiplication  of  the  same.  It 
is  evident  that  in  this  case  it  is  more  difiicult  to  satisfy  the  child,  and 
that  it  must  often  have  unpleasant  perceptions,  which  again  in  turn 
excite  its  opposition,  and  thus  may  result  in  moroseness,  willfulness, 
and  obstinacy. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  educator  to  confine  these  wants,  as 
much  as  possible,  within  the  bounds  set  by  nature,  but  also  to  satisfy 
them,  if  they  are  within  these  bounds,  in  order  to  preserve  in  the 
child  a  pure  feeling  of  that  which  answers  best  the  real  demands 
of  nature.  By  an  unnatural  increase  cf  wants,  as  well  as  by  arbi- 
trary denial  of  the  real  needs  of  the  child,  impulse  and  emotion  be- 
come perverted,  education  is  made  more  difficult,  and  the  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  child  takes  a  wrong  direction. 

The  more  difficult  period  of  life  is,  however,  the  now  following 
second  period  of  childhood,  the  boyhood  or  girlhood. 

Henceforth  the  newly  inaugurated  contact  with  the  outer  world  is 
extended  to  an  unlimited  degree.  Hardly  is  the  child  able,  in  the 
crowd  of  impressions  which  rush  in  upon  it  every  moment,  to  retaia 
his  balance,  and  to  keep  united  the  exterior  with  his  interior  world 
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by  means  of  speech.  However,  with  the  iiicrease  of  these  impres- 
sions, grows  also  its  strength  to  receive  and  to  retain  them.  With 
a  thousand  feelers  the  soul  of  the  child  reaches  out  in  the  world. 
Like  a  bee  it  flies  from  flower  to  flower,  and  rocks  itself  in  the 
unbounded  atmosphere  of  perception,  feeling,  and  desire.  There 
commences  a  contest,  as  it  were,  a  struggle  of  the  soul  of  the  child 
with  the  outer  world.  Every  impression  presenting  itself  is  re- 
ceived, but  not  every  one  becomes  the  property  of  the  child's  souL 
Those  impressions  which  are  not  completely  mastered  by  the  soul 
of  the  child,  disappear  again,  either  without  leaving  a  track  behind^ 
or — and  this  is  most  likely  the  case — ^they  affect  unconsciously  the 
perceptive  faculty,  the  direction  of  the  will,  and  the  emotions, 
whether  for  gain  or  loss.  From  this  it  follows,  how  important  it  is 
that  the  impressions  made  at  this  period  by  the  surroundings  of 
the  child  upon  the  latter,  should  be  closely  watched  and  controled. 

The  external  weapons  of  the  child  in  this  contest,  are  the  senses. 
Its  internal  weapons  arc,  the  faculties  of  perception  and  of  forming 
conceptions,  the  memory,  and  the  power  of  abstraction.  The  latter, 
as  well  as  the  former,  become  stronger  by  such  unceasing  exercise. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  child  learn  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  its  senses,  particularly  of  sight,  hearing,  and  feeling. 
Yet  more  important  is  it,  that  the  child  is  kept  in  constant  practice 
in  proper  attention,  observation,  distinguishing,  and  comparing.  The 
child  still  lives  in  this  period,  principally  in  sensual  perception 
(Ansckauung.)  Real,  individual  objects  (the  concrete),  form  as  yet 
the  child's  world.  But  the  impressions  offered  by  the  external  world 
always  change  their  form  more  and  more,  as  the  mind  of  the  child 
reflects  upon  them ;  they  are,  by  means  of  the  imagination,  repro- 
duced, partly  true  to  nature,  partly  in  new  fantastic  combinations. 
Therefore  the  predilection,  in  this  age,  for  stories,  (particularly 
Maekrchen,)  the  pleasure  in  pictures,  especiaUy  in  such  as  leave 
much  scope  for  imagination  ;  therefore  the  great  inclination  to  such 
plays  as  are  a  dramatic  imitation  of  domestic  and  social  relations, 
and  occupy,  at  the  same  time,  the  imagination.  Recall  in  your 
mind,  the  plays  of  girls  with  their  dolls,  and  those  of  the  boys  with 
their  soldiers.  But  the  powers  of^the  child  become  gradually 
stronger.  In  the  activity  of  the  soul,  choice  comes  more  and  more, 
and  finally  freedom.  All  attainments  and  efforts  become  more  con- 
scious, more  independent  of  the  exterior  world,  or  use  the  latter  as  a 
means.  The  impulse  to  action,  which,  at  the  beginning,  was  mere 
desire  for  mechanical  imitation,  becomes  the  desire  for  attainments 
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whidi  maj  govern  t^  oljeets  of  the  eTtrraal  vorid.  It  ii  also  koe, 
again,  the  power  of  pereepcioa  whieh  exercises  a  prpdnmmating 
jpjhifiife  upoQ  the  whole  mental  pfogreaa,  rdatiTelj  vpoa  the  free- 
dom of  the  nund  from  the  bondage  of  the  external  world.  Aiierthe 
child  has  had  sufficient  practice  in  the  ap|»ehension  of  such  pictures 
of  the  exterior  world  as  are  percetTable  hj  the  senses,  t.  «.,  in  a  oock- 
scions  exercise  of  the  &cnltj  of  imaing  secsooos  perceptions,  then 
again  in  the  repetition,  combination,  and  comparison  ot*  the  £ame, 
bj  means  of  the  imagination,  in  view  of  certain  con^ideraiiuos,  then 
the  next  step  is,  the  separation  of  the  eisaeniial  from  the  accidenial 
qualities  f4  an  object,  and  the  ooQection  of  the  former  into  the 
unity  of  cottsdoosneas,  u  e^tke  /anmaiiom  of  ideas.  With  this  the 
child  enters  a  new  world,  in  which  ii  is  ^^  *  thinking  being,  destined 
to  become  alwajs  more  at  home,  ue^ike  world  of  ideat,  Ilence- 
forth  it  looks  at  the  objects  of  the  exterior  world  difierentij.  It 
looks  not  oaljr  at  the  single  individual  object,  which  influences  di- 
rectly its  senses,  it  embraces  a  vast  number  of  similar  objects,  and 
combines  these  many  individualities  into  sue  whole.  The  idea 
formed  thns  (based,  it  is  true,  opon  intnition — sensual  perception 
Ajuekauung — but  being  itself  no  intuition,  but  a  pore  act  of  think- 
ing) b  collected  into  the  imitj  of  a  ^  word,**  bj  which  it  recognises 
the  whole  as  its  mental  propertj.  It  is  evident,  that  bj  this  mental 
activitj,  the  foundation  is  laid  ibr  the  government  of  the  mind  over 
the  exterior  world.  The  proud  word  put  under  Linnanis*  picture — 
^  DeuM  crearU^  Liruunu  dupotuit^  is,  in  this  sense,  true  of  every 
man  awakened  to  independent  thought.  But  aLo  the  language  of 
the  diild  has,  by  this  mental  process,  gained  new  strength  and  new 
eopsoumess.  Just  so  long  as  it  was  limited  to  the  domain  of  con- 
crete perceptions,  it  was  necessarily  poor,  Ibr  it  was  completely  de- 
pendent upon  the  direct  intuition  of  the  senses^  It  was  only  able  to 
name  what  the  child  had  seen,  heard,  lelt,  smelt,  or  tasted.  For 
more  than  that,  indeed*  the  child  had  no  occaoon.  It  bad  enoi^ 
to  do,  to  find  its  way  within  this  circle,  and  to  impress  upon  its  mind 
the  lessons  m  hmguage  which  it  received  from  its  surroundings. 
But  now  the  child  is  upon  a  hi^ier  standing  point,  frran  which  it 
overlooks  a  more  extended  circle.  It  systemati^s  its  knowledge  ac- 
eording  to  a  hiw  which  lies  within  itsdf  It  increases  and  extoids  iu 
language  as  well  as  its  ideas,  from  within.  It  no  longer  takes  lessons 
in  hmguage  simply  from  the  external  world,  but  it  is  its  own  teacher, 
tl  «^  it  forms  ideas  spontaneously  and  devises  words  by  which  to 
azpiesB  them.     It  speidcs  and  thinks  in  ideas  which,  from  the  most 
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simple  abstractions,  always  ascend  to  higher  ones,  and  which  in** 
crease  their  contents  by  analysis,  and  their  compass  by  synthesis. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  progress  described  thus  far  could  take 
place  in  this  manner  only  in  the  beginning,  t.  e.,  in  tlie  very  first  de- 
velopment of  human  language  at  large.  The  child  in  our  days  finds 
an  already  developed  language.  Its  earliest  and  greatest  task  is  only 
to  familiarize  itself  with  the  same,  in  a  manner  that  it  becomes  its 
native  or  mother  tongvte  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  That  is, 
that  it  becomes  the  source  of  its  ideas,  and  the  means  of  its  mental 
clearness.  It  cannot  do,  and  need  not  to  do  much  for  this  purpose. 
It  finds  every  thing  prepared,  and  it  becomes  accustomed  to  give 
to  its  ideas  the  same  names  as  those  do  who  surround  it.  Most 
names  for  higher  classes  of  ideas  the  child  hears  earlier  th^  it 
is  able  to  find  their  true  meaning  in  a  synthetical  manner.  It  hears 
and  retains,  for  instance,  much  earlier  the  name  ^*  tree^*  than  ^' apple 
tree"  or  any  particular  kind  of  apple  tree.  Therefore,  in  order  that 
the  child  may  always  become  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  con- 
tents of  its  ideai,  t.  e.,  obtain  perfect  clearness,  it  has  to  proceed 
analytically  (from  the  general  to  the  specific)  rather  than  syntheti- 
cally. In  the  main  points,  however,  the  progress  of  development 
of  the  conceptions,  the  comprehension,  and  the  language  of  the  child, 
is  also,  in  our  time,  similar  to  the  original  one,  described  above,  with 
the  only  difference,  however,  that  the  language  already  developed 
facilitates  and  accelerates  the  formation  and  fixation  of  his  ideas. 
This  must  be  i?o,  as  the  whole  process  is  based  upon  general  psy- 
chological principles.  The  mental  progress  of  the  child  consists, 
therefore,  in  this :  *^  The  child  gains  gradually  in  clearness  of  its 
ideas  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  grows  in  copiousness  of  language.**  Its 
thought  and  language  become  continually  more  clear,  self-conscious, 
and  correct.  The  ideas  received  from  others,  imitated,  or  formed  by 
its  own  self-actiyity,  will  always  more  and  more  become  its  mental 
property.  It  systematizes,  connects,  and  enriches  the  same  from  day 
to  day.  It  is,  however,  even  yet  observable  in  our  time,  how  tal- 
ented children,  in  such  cases,  when  either  their  native  language  is 
sometimes  not  immediately  at  their  command,  or  words  are  want- 
ing for  certain  ideas,  will  complete  the  latter  by  words  of  their  own 
creation,  very  often  in  an  ingenious  manner,  and  mostly  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  their  native  language.  This  always  steadily  in- 
creasing wealth  of  materiab  for  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
nature,  leads  finally  to  the  seeking  and  discovery  of  those  general 
laws  which  are  the  basis  of  the  phenomena  of  all  natural  things. 
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By  this,  the  mental  government  of  man  over  the  exterior  world  be* 
comes  complete.  That  which,  at  the  beginning,  as  an  overpowering 
chaos  confused  and  almost  crushed  the  childish  soul,  that  which  was 
afterwards  perceived  only  in  detail,  and  later  yet,  systematized  and 
brought  into  order  and  comprehension — all  this  is  now  subjected  to 
the  government  of  general  law,  and  thus  the  seemingly  boundless 
arbitrariness  of  everything  existing  is  reduced  to  severe  necessity. 
Now  the  youthftil  mind  commences  to  watch  the  secret  laboratory  of 
the  Creator,  and  to  anticipate  the  union  of  freedom  and  necessity  in 
the  highest  spirit,  guided  by  his  visible  revelation.  Also,  here  the 
perception  (apprehension,  recognition,  knowledge)  plays  the  most 
important  part,  which  exercises  the  greatest  influence  upon  feeling 
and  the  will,  in  regard  to  excitation,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the 
proper  guidance  and  strengthening  of  the  same.  For,  if  the  percep- 
tions are  predominatingly  sensiums  and  concrete,  nothing  but  a  sensu' 
0118  feeling  and  desire  can  be  expected.  When,  in  the  imagination, 
the  idea  predominates,  feeling  and  desire  become  rational  and  self- 
conscious.  Our  feeling  and  desire  becomes  rational  if  the  perceptive 
powers  have  reached  the  point  where  the  insight  of  the  conformity 
to  law  of  everything  existing  is  gained,  where  reason  induces  man 
to  look  at  everjTtbing  in  the  light  of  higher  general  laws,  and  where 
man  is  capable  of  recognizing  the  harmony  of  the  exterior  world 
with  the  spirit. 

If  we  are  to  distinguish  and  to  name  the  principal  periods  of  the 
development  of  the  mind  of  man,  upon  the  basis  of  the  description 
given  of  it  thus  far,  it  is,  above  all  things,  clear,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  progresses  from  the  stmple  to  the  com- 
pound,  from  the  specific  to  the  general,  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract,  from  the  perception  to  the  idea,  from  the  phenomenon  to  the 
law  But,  as  this  very  progress  has  its  principal  type  in  conception, 
as  was  proved,  the  characteristics  of  the  several  periods  of  develop- 
ment will  have  to  borrow  their  designations  principally  fh)m  this 
aspect  of  the  development  of  mind. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  the  earliest  and  latest  state  of  mental  devel- 
opment (t.  tf.,  greatest  want  of  freedom,  and  dependence  on  every 
external  impression,  on  the  one  hand,  and  greatest  freedom,  and 
mastery  over  the  outer  and  inner  world  conformably  to  self-discovered 
laws,  on  the  other  hand),  three  stages  or  epochs  present  themselves 
at  once,  corresponding  with  the  childhood,  the  boyhood,  and  the  age 
of  youth. 

The  first  stage  (childhood)  is  the  one  in  which  man  is  yet  entirely 
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under  the  dominating  influence  of  the  external  world,  and  of  the 
charms  of  the  senses.  Perception,  desire,  and  feeling  are  in  this 
period  overrulinglj  seniiunu*  The  perception  manifests  its  activity 
in  the  formation  of  sensual  intuitions  {Anschauungen^  and  in  re- 
producing and  combining  the  same  {Einbildimgskraft).  Anything 
not  falling  within  the  circle  of  the  senses,  is,  for  the  child,  either 
not  existing  at  all,  or  it  is  only  approximatively  accessible,  bj  means 
of  sensible  illustrations  (figures,  stories,  parables,  allegories,  etc.). 
The  sensation  of  the  pleasant  and  the  unpleasant  is,  in  this  period 
again,  determined  by  sensible  impressions.  It  is  thus  principally 
the  sensuously  pleasant  or  unpleasant  that  produces  in  the  child  the 
feeling  of  pain  or  pleasure. 

In  a  similar  manner  are  the  desires  of  the  child,  in  this  period, 
directed  principally  upon  sensual  things  and  activities.  What  is 
pleasant  for  its  senses,  that  it  wishes  to  possess  or  to  carry  out ;  what 
is  for  them  unpleasant  or  in  opposition,  that  is  avoided  and  detested. 
It  is,  however,  with  all  this,  not  to  be  denied — for  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  it  should  be  understood  and  acknowledged — that  there 
are  within  the  child  already,  in  this  period,  other  inclinations  and  im^ 
pidses  of  not  purely  sensuous  nature,  which  exercise  a  great  in- 
influence  upon  the  development  and  direction  of  the  mental  life. 
Particularly  should  be  mentioned  here,  the  lave  for  parents  and  other 
persons  from  which  the  child  receives  acts  of  kindness.  It  is  true, 
at  the  beginning,  it  has  also  a  sensuous  element ;  but  soon  a  higher 
nature  is  observable,  which  might  even  make  the  child  capable  of  1 
Facrifice  for  those  which  are  the  object  of  its  tender  love.  It  is  the 
sunbeam  of  an  inner  life  which  attests  the  higher  origin  of  the  soul 
of  man.  It  contains  heavenly  light  and  fertilizing  warmth  for  the  life 
of  feeling,  and  is  thus,  for  education,  of  incomparable  value. 

Another  impulse  of  a  higher  nature  is  the  conscience,  which  awak-  4 
ens  also  in  this  period.  For  it  is  not  something  that  is  made,  formed, 
or  acquired ;  but  it  is  likewise  a  necessary  product  of  the  peculiar 
powers  of  the  mind  of  man.  Conscience  is  an  involuntary  direct 
perception,  that  an  exertion,  a  desire,  an  action,  is  in  harmony  or 
in  discord  with  that  which  has  been  recognized  as  corresponding 
with  a  natural  law  of  our  spiritual  nature,  and  which  has,  there- 
fore, been  recognized  as  being  good  and  praiseworthy.  It  is  thus  an 
interior  monition  which  makes  the  one  who  has  done  right  feel  that 
he  is  in  harmony  with  himself;  and  the  one  who  has  done  wrong, 
feels,  in  consequence  of  it,  that  he  is  in  hostility  with  himself.  The 
first  beginnings  or  intonations  of  conscience  correspond,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  as  yet  with  the  mental  dependency  of  the  child.    It  is  not 
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yet  conscious  of  the  conflict  in  its  own  breast.  The  judgments  of 
others — of  its  parents— are  as  yet  its  law.  Thus  far  it  has  not  been 
disquieted  by  discord  with  itself,  but  with  its  leaders,  and  the  models 
placed  before  it  for  imitation.  Its  mond  centre  of  gravity  lies  yet 
beyond  itself.  The  authority  of  its  parents  is  yet  acknowledged,  an 
authority  afterwards  assumed  by  its  conscience,  as  the  voice  of  an 
invisible  judge.  The  involuntary  inner  monition,  that  its  actions 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  will  and  the  laws  of  its  parents,  dis- 
quiets its  conscience.  But  even  here,  the  external  leads  by  degrees 
to  the  internal.  The  place  of  the  parental  will  will  be  assumed  by 
the  law  slumbering  within  itself,  awakened  by  the  voice  from  with- 
out. With  the  awakening  of  its  self-consciousness,  the  child  will 
always  understand  more  clearly  that,  by  a  violation  of  its  inner 
moral  feeling  (law),  it  comes  not  only  into  an  unhappy  conflict  with 
external  authorities  (such  as  parents,  etc),  but  also  with  itself,  t.  c, 
with  its  own  moral  being,  which  is  destined  to  imitate  the  Divine. 

It  is  self-evident,  how  highly  important  the  strengthening  and 
proper  guidance  of  this  consciousness  of  right  must  be  for  education, 
as  it  contains,  at  the  same  time,  for  every  man,  the  only  secure, 
direct  restoration  of  the  harmony  between  virtue  and  happiness. 

The  second  stage  of  development,  corresponding  with  boyhood 
(commencing  with  about  the  seventh  year),  strips  off  gradually  the 
shackles  which  were  put  on  the  child  by  external  impressions,  and 
brings  the  always  growing  spiritual  strength  into  a  certain  equilib- 
rium with  the  external  world.  It  is,  then,  the  stage  of  development 
of  the  awakening  understanding  which  opposes  the  external  power 
of  sensuous  impressions  with  the  internal  power  of  comprehension 
and  the  sense  of  order.  The  exterior  world  is  the  material  out  of 
which  the  boy  forms  more  and  more  self-actively  his  own  world  of 
ideas.  He  is,  indeed,  borne  and  carried  on  by  the  powerful  stream 
of  sensuous  impressions,  but  he  no  longer  follows  this  outer  attrac- 
tion without  a  will  of  his  own,  but  only  gradually,  like  a  skillful 
swimmer,  who  uses  the  waves  as  a  bridge,  in  order  to  reach  his 
self-selected  aim.  It  is  consequently  the  idea  which  presents  in  this 
period  the  most  important  force  involved  in  the  mental  development. 
It  is  the  idea  which  ripens  the  perceptive  powers,  and  elevates  the 
activity  of  the  will  to  well  considered,  cautious  decision. 

The  third  period  of  mental  development  (the  age  of  youth,  be- 
ginning with  about  the  fifteenth  year)  generalizes  the  idea,  investi- 
gates everywhere  the  conformity  to  underlying  law,  and  recognizes 
the  law  itself,  t.  e.,  it  is  the  stage  of  rational  thinking  (rationality- 
Vemunflerkenntniss).     Arrived  thus  far,  man  becomes  capable  of 
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subordinating  also  his  will  to  the  control  of  reason.  Man  elevates 
himself  in  this  period  upon  a  standing  point  from  which  he  holds  free 
sway  over  the  exterior  world.  This  is  done  partly  by  the  idea 
(Vernunfihegriff)^  partly  by  (he  ideal  {Vemunfibtld).  The  fun- 
damental power  of  the  former  is  reasouj  i,  e.,  the  perception  of  those 
general  and  fundamental  laws  underlying  the  phenomena.  The  fun- 
damental power  of  the  latter  is  fancy  {Phanla$ie)y  i.  e.,  the  power 
to  represent  the  general  rational  ideas  ( Vemunfthegriff)  in  intui- 
tive {anschaulich)  pictures.  This  stage  of  development  is,  there- 
fore, the  period  of  recuon  and  fancy  (Phantasie),  The  youth  en- 
deavors to  answer  the  questions  as  to  the  first  cause  of  all  things— 
the  "Whence?"  the  "Whither?"  and  the  "Wherefore?"  He  at- 
tempts  to  answer  them  either  by  syllogisms  or  through  the  ideal. 
The  syllogism  causes  conviction  ;  the  ideal,  direct  satisfaction^  and 
consequently,  contentment.  The  former  gives  to  the  will  instruction 
how  to  reach  an  aim ;  the  latter  directly  shows  it  the  aim  itself. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  ideal  inspires  and 
inflames  the  soul  directly  to  actions,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  alone  leaves  it  cold,  by  instructing  it  only  about  truth,  t.  e., 
about  the  harmony  of  a  conception  with  the  general  laws  of  think- 
ing, as  they  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  thinking  subject. 

The  ideal  is  the  field  for  art.  This  period  of  development  is, 
therefore,  principally,  also  the  art  age,  t.  e.,  the  period  of  the  great- 
est susceptibility  and  inspiration  for  art  and  its  productions,  which  is 
particularly  manifested  in  the  love  of  youth  for  poetry. 

All  these  characteristics  of  the  three  principal  periods  of  mental 
development  go  on  with  corresponding  changes  in  the  physical  de- 
velopment. 

The  physical  characteristic  of  the  first  period  shows  itself  in  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  the  child,  and  in  its  bodily  dependence  on  its 
mother.  The  growth  of  the  body  is,  in  childhood,  the  most  marked. 
The  child  which,  at  its  birth,  measures  about  eighteen  inches,  and 
has  a  weight,  on  the  average,  of  eight  pounds,  reaches,  at  the  end  of 
childhood  (seven  years),  more  than  double  the  length  (about  forty- 
two  inches),  and  moreover  five  times  its  original  weight ;  out  of  which 
follows,  that  the  functions  of  digestion  are  predominatingly  active  at 
this  period.  It  is  a  continual  receiving  and  assimilation  of  nutritious 
matter,  which  is,  in  this  period,  predominant  among  all  the  bodily  func- 
tions. The  dependence  on  the  mother  is  manifested  by  the  fact,  that 
the  baby  receives  its  food  at  the  breast  of  the  .mother,  by  whom  its 
life  also  was  wholly  supported  as  a  foetus.  Gradually,  it  is  true,  it 
frees  itself  from  this  source  of  fixKl,  and  its  dependence  on  the 
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mother  gradually  decreases.  It  is,  however,  nevertheless  an  unde- 
niable  fact,  that  the  physical  and  mental  prosperity,  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  child  through  the  whole  childhood,  is  principally  depend- 
ent on  the  mother,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  or  languishing  condition, 
according  as  this  support  is  good  or  bad.  In  this  fact  lies  the  ex- 
traordinary educational  influence  of  the  mother  upon  children,  which 
cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other  influence. 

The  characteristics  of  the  physical  development  in  this  period  are 
thus  similar  to  those  in  the  mental  development,  namely  :  a  predom- 
inating receiving  and  appropriating  of  materials  from  without,  un- 
der the  preponderating  influence  of  the  exterior  world. 

In  the  second  period,  the  body  reaches  or  attains  a  certain  sym- 
metry in  its  proportions,  and  that  solidity  in  the  osseous  system 
which  enables  the  boy  to  resist  the  exterior  world,  and  fits  him  for 
exertion  in  manual  labor.  The  appearance  of  stronger  teeth  indi- 
cates a  gradually  growing  equilibrium  between  external  influences 
and  the  reaction  on  the  side  of  the  young  body,  as  far  as  they  pre- 
pare the  body  for  receiving  more  solid  food,  particularly  animal  food. 
In  the  same  proportion  as  the  soul  takes  the  external  world  to  itself, 
and  it  forms  also  its  physical  organ,  t.  e.,  the  body,  out  of  the  most 
diflerent  nutritious  matters.  Muscles  and  bones  attain  almost  their 
permanent  proportions.  The  brain  ceases  to  grow.  The  physiog- 
nomy receives  its  permanent  form.  The  body,  however,  possesses 
thus  far  not  yet  that  freedom  and  ripeness  which  fits  it  for  power- 
ful action  u[)on  the  exterior  world.  The  powers  of  generation  are 
yet  slumbering.  A  certain  immaturity  is  as  yet  in  all  parts  of  the 
body.  The  latter  is,  so  to  speak,  as  yet  a  closed  bud  that  will 
burst  open  in  the  third  period^  in  (he  age  of  youth.  Breast  and 
pelvis,  as  well  as  the  organs  of  breathing,  and  the  sexual  organs, 
develop  themselves  perfectly,  and  often  with  such  rapidity  that  great 
caution  is  needed  in  order  to  prevent  their  development  from  be- 
coming injurious  to  the  life  of  the  whole  organl-m.  It  is,  therefore, 
often  the  case,  that  just  at  this  period  is  sown  the  germ  of  diseases 
of  the  lungs.  The  devolopment  of  the  larynx,  also,  the  features  be- 
coming more  defined,  the  appearance  of  the  beard  and  body  hairs, 
and  of  the  last  moh\r  or  wisdom  tooth,  all  announce  the  attainment 
of  the  full  size  and  that  strength  which  gives  the  self-conscious 
power  to  act  upon  the  outer  world  for  human  purposes  and  to  the 
full  measure  of  human  accomplishment,  although  the  greatest  perse- 
verance in  exertions  depending  upon  longer  exercise,  experience, 
absence  of  passion,  and  discretion,  is,  as  a  general  thing,  the  property 
of  a  later  period  in  life,  f .  e.,  of  manhood. 


DR.  GRASER'S  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

or  THB 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  OP  DAYREC'TH,  IN  BAVARIA. 


Dr.  Graser  of  Bayreuth,  has  developed  a  system  of  instruction,  the 
principles  of  which  he  claims,  are  founded  in  the  nature  and  purposes 
of  education,  and  of  roan  as  its  recipient  This  system  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  common  schools  of  his  native  place,  and  has  attracted 
much  attention  from  a  class  of  teachers  in  Germany.  Dr.  Bache  gives 
(he  following  sketch  of  its  general  principles,  and  of  its  development  in 
one  of  the  common  schools  of  Bayreuth: 

Af\er  considering  the  constitution  of  man,  Dr.  Graser  lays  down  the 
principle,  that  he  is  destined  to  live  in  accordance  with  it.  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  holiness,  (godliness,  divinitat)  The  child  must  be  educated  in 
reference  to  this  destination.  Man  requires  strength  of  body,  hence 
physical  education,  nnd  of  soul  (virtue,)  hence  moral  education.  His 
bodily  strength  must  be  rendered  available  by  dexterity,  his  virtue  by 
prudence.  Both  must  be  directed  by  intelligence,  hence  intellectual 
education.  Besides,  he  must  have  a  just  sense  of  the  harmony  in  the 
relations  of  life,  or  a  feeling  of  fitness,  or  beauty,  hence  aesthetical  edu- 
cation. As  a  condition  of  his  being,  man  stands  in  certain  relations 
to  external  nature,  to  his  fellow  men,  and  to  God.  Instruction  in 
nature,  man,  and  God,  must,  therefore,  form  the  materials  of  his 
education.  Nature  must  be  viewed  in  its  productions,  the  objects  of 
natural  history,  or  its  phenomena,  the  objects  of  natural  philosophy, 
w  physics.  To  complete  the  study  of  nature,  geography,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  its  applications,  and  drawing,  must  be  called  in,  and 
the  practical  application  of  the  study  includes  technology  and  do- 
mestic economy.  The  study  of  man  requires  that  of  the  theory  of  gym- 
nastics, dietetics,  history,  and  geography.  To  approach  to  God,  man 
must  know  him.  The  first  form  of  godliness  is  truth.  God's  truth,  then, 
as  revealed,  should  be  man's  study.  The  second  form  is  justice;  juris- 
prudence in  higher  education,  or  the  laws  of  the  land  in  power,  should, 
therefore,  also  form  a  part  of  man's  studies,  and  as  accessory  subjects, 
history  and  grammar.  The  third  is  love,  taught  through  morals  or 
practical  religion.  The  fourth  is  beauty,  requiring  the  study  of  paint- 
ing, music,  poetry,  and  decorum.  Dr.  Graser  next  endeavors  to  modify 
the  several  subjects  of  education,  according  to  the  special  wants  of  those 
who  are  to  receive  it,  which  he  considers  to  depend  upon  their  political 
situation.  Thus,  for  his  country,  he  divides  men  into  three  classes,  the 
people, or  governed;  the  nobles;  and  the  reigning  family, or  governors. 
The  first  he  considers  as  more  concerned  with  material  objects,  the 
others  with  the  ideal,  or  spiritual,  and  hence  adopts  two  divisiona  o£  ihs- 
■ubjects  of  study,  as  calculated  for  their  schools. 
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In  the  arrangemeDt  of  inBtruction,  hia  principle,  that  the  school  nnut 
prepare  Tor  actoat  life,  is  brought  into  play.  He  admits  do  Beparation 
intobraochea  of  atudy,  no  naturel  order  of  succemion  in  ihe  branchea, 
but  iosistB  that  all  inatruction  shall  be  grouped  accordJDg  to  the  wants 
of  tome  particular  mode  of  life.  Taking  society  as  the  state  of  man's 
existeoce,  he  begins  instruction  with  the  paternal  mansion  of  the  child 
and  hia  family  relatiooi,  and  attaches  to  these  all  the  elementary  know- 
ledge of  morals,  manners,  speech,  number,  form,  objects,  drawing,  and 
writing,  which  would  be  found  necessary  in  this  sphere.  He  next 
widens  the  sphere  to  include  the  place  of  residence,  with  its  community; 
extends  it  to  the  circle  or  judicial  district,  to  the  province,  to  the  country^ 
to  the  assemblage  of  the  German  states,  the  division  of  the  earth,  the 
entire  earth,  the  universe. 

The  application  of  Graser's  principles  to  a  common  school  will  be 
best  underelood  by  following  Up  the  course  of  instruction  as  far  as  it  has 
been  developed  in  one  of  the  schools  of  Bayreuth. 

TliQ  tixlh,  or  Uattt  elatt,  u  inatractfd  in  wlut  reUI«  to  bmiljp  life.  ^M 
exterior  of  ihe  hcHue.     Its  ioterkir.     lis  inhabitants.     Theiriraiils. 

llic  clanification  followed  in  WQrst's  reading  book  will  show,  generally,  tha 
wa;  in  which  tbcse  subjeola  are  taught. 

I.  Tbepilen»lIiuiuMD,eoiiriilerHiHth>  JneJIlngpliu  of  the&inltr.  Uouki ud huU. 
SoDHind  liinc,  (811117  of  an  *uideoI  Train  nUflni  «itb  Mm*.)  The  Willi  ind  tlu  r«o£ 
Doonuulwiiidawa.  cHMorj  otiMattanerj t^fitat.)  Guth, Art, watir. mhI lif ht.  Coaparl- 
KD of  bulldlDf  Buiirisli,  aloam.duknni^  ll|ht,ibiid«r.  Proputr.  Owarr.  Htctnoda. 
Qoodiwai.  Dewnun.  PoIiiedcu.  iBiDrjafiliepollieaiHiitwruda  hn/ )  Fllferlnf.  TImL 
Kobbaiy.  HoblHra,  1.  Tht  Ininain  of  tha  Uoiur.  Bnuncrulon  DfiliFai.  Eiuriordli- 
llDuioni  belwetn  tha  men  au]  uiinuU.  DiMlnellTBqiHlUlHDf  Ihc  dlirmnl  donuKle  ul- 
DUla.    The  jiDulirr.    Funhcr  dniiiHiioiiiliMWBtii  nun  uid  aniquli.    Voter.    Bpcechati 

child  )    Hh*  of  Ihe  doinelllc  ulmtla,  obliiatloni  lowurd  ihem.    (TormFnion  of  ininuli.) 
Noiloiu  domeilic  ■ninali,    Conducl  lowird  (ham.    Flita.    Bpidrra.    Rtiiew  of  conduct 

of  chlldno  and  larTuila.    AcllTllf  utd  offlcta  of  ptranu.    DuLlei  of  cbildno  toward  Ibcli 
partnla. 

This  course  i>  oommeDced  between  six  and  acven  yean  of  age,  and  oocnpiea 
about  ail  moDlhs.  I  shall  go  into  aoiae  portioular*  in  regard  to  paria  of  die  In- 
atruction. 1.  The  dwelline-hooae.  The  teacher  ahawa  a  model  of  a  nniple 
dwelling-hoiuo,  ct  which  the  gable  and  may  be  rcmored,  and  i>  a  rectangiilar 
block,  surmounted  by  a  triangle.  The  teacher  takca  off  the  triangle,  and  connta 
the  number  of  its  aides  audibly ;  this  part  of  the  houae  has  how  mooy  sides  t  is 
hia  question.  Three.  He  shows  that  jt  haa  also  three  comers,  or  asks  bow 
niany  comera,  leaving  (o  the  more  intelligent  pupili  to  lead  the  claas  in  the  an- 
swer, and  when  the  answer  is  obtained,  caunng  it  to  be  repeated  hy  all.  Waloh- 
ing  the  olooB,  if  he  Rnda  inattention,  he  addreeSM  the  question  where  it  preT^ls, 
giving  the  pupils  as  much  as  panlble  to  find  oat,  in  order  to  keep  np  their  alten- 
tion  aa  long  as  their  pbysiaal  oonatitution  will  permit  A  change  of  aubjeot,  phya- 
ical  etcrciae,  or  rest,  ahonld  be  allowed  when  the  attention  is  eihausted,  the 


indioote  the  order  of  the  instruction.  Ihs  fignre  in  question  Is  three-oomered. 
Interior  oomera  are  called  angles.'  It  is  a  t&ee  aneled  Rgure,  and  called  a  tri- 
angle. Next,  the  four-aided  Gmia  it  ainiilarly  treated.  Then  the  triangular  cap 
la  set  upon  the  reotan^e.  forming  a  fiTe-«ded  figure.  This  part  of  Ule  model  b 
DOW  plaaed  before  the  children  to  draw  upon  the  alate,  with  the  following  pre- 
i!_: :_^ !__      Bfloh  group  of  three  or  four  children,  or,  if  oonvenient, 

H  formeil  br  Ihe  mesiliic  of  two  llnea  Ticwed  fiom  the  Iniertor,  «* 
(TcraBt  nunia,andlhai:(]mpi>undaarihnR,wlth  thenumenlalluaa 
1  tht  uisaa  of  Ihe  Hfiiroa.  a>  drc^.tck,  •l«r-<Ek,  Ac. 
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eaoh  child,  is  fbrnished  with  a  rectangle  of  pasteboard,  or  thin  wood,  in  which 
five  holes  are  pierced,  corresponding  to  the  five  angular  points  of  the  pentagon  to 
be  drawn.  These  are  marked  on  we  slate  by  inserting  the  points  of  the  pencil 
through  the  holes,  and  the  child  is  practiced  in  joining  die  points  by  hand.  Prac- 
tice in  this  constitates  his  first  drawing  lesson.  Retuniing  to  the  rectangolar  part 
of  the  model,  the  positions  of  the  Tertical  and  horiaontal  boondary  lines  are 
pointed  oat,  and  a  plummet  and  common  mason's  IctcI  are  shown,  to  give  a 
notion  how  these  lines  are  established  in  practice,  and  a  correct  idea  of  their 
actual  positions.  Attention  is  next  called  to  the  horiiontal  side  of  the  triangular 
cap,  then  to  the  sloping  sides.  A  comparison  of  the  angles  which  they  form  with 
the  horiaon,  and  that  formed  by  the  horiioiital  and  vertical  lines,  leads  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  acute  and  right  angles.  The  objects  of  a  triangular  roof,  and 
of  the  rectangular  lower  part  of  the  house,  are  next  stated.  An  obtuse  angled 
polygonal  roof  is  substituted  for  the  one  already  mentioned.  The  form  gives  an 
illustration  of  the  obtuse  angle,  placing  it  upon  the  model  leads  to  counting  as  fiir 
as  seven  Dividing  the  house  into  stories  by  lines,  to  counting  to  nine.  The 
children  are  next  led  to  enumerate  the  parts  of  the  house  as  shown  in  the  model, 
and  with  the  names  of  which  they  are  of  course  fiuniliar,  as  the  doors,  windows, 
&0,  The  distinction  between  squares  and  rectangles  is  made  obvious.  The 
paraOelogram  and  rhomb  are  also  here  introduced.  Tlie  distinction  between 
curved  and  straight  lines,  &c.  Different  simple  drawings  of  cottages  are  made. 
Counting  is  continued  to  ten.  Addition  is  commenced  by  referring  to  the  number 
of  panes  in  the  windows  of  the  model,  covering  up  those  not  to  be  added,  and 
proceeding  firom  smaller  to  larger  numbers,  within  the  limits  of  ten.  These  are 
extended  to  one  hundred,  stating  to  the  children  the  mode  of  formation  of  com- 
pound numbers,  to  assist  their  memory.  Subtraction  is  introduced  by  reference 
to  the  same  illustrations.  Mental  arithmetic  alone  is  practiced.  In  adding  num- 
bers which  exceed  ten,  the  tens  are  first  added,  then  the  units,  carrying  to  the 
tens,  if  necessary ;  thus,  in  adding  twenty-two  and  thirty-nine  together,  their 
process  would  be,  twenty-two  is  two  tens  and  two  ones ;  thirty-nine,  three  tens 
and  nine  ones ;  two  tens  and  three  tens  are  five  tens;  two  ones  and  nine  ones  are 
e!even  ones,  or  one  ten  and  one  one ;  five  tens  and  one  ten  are  six  tens,  and  one, 
sixty-one.  Multiplication  is  begun  also  by  a  reference  to  the  window-panes, 
which  afibrd,  usually,  many  combinations.  Division  is  similarly  treated,  the 
question  being  such  as  the  children  would  take  an  interest  in  solving,  and  their 
coins  are  early  explained  to  them,  and  made  the  subjects  of  their  exercises.  Frac- 
tions grow  naturally  from  division.  The  foregoing  instruction  is  interspersed  with 
other  matters  yet  to  be  described. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  fixed  order  of  exercise,  or  school  plan,  according  to  Graser's 
method,  but  the  teacher  is  relied  upon  to  advance  the  different  parts  of  the  instruc- 
tion duly,  according  to  his  observation  of  the  progress  of  the  class. 

Tlie  elements  of  physics,  natural  history,  technology,  and  domestic  economy,  are 
thus  introduced,  it  being  understood  that  the  same  mixed  method  of  question  and 
answer,  and  of  direct  and  inductive  teaching,  is  used  throughout  Men  did  not 
always  live  in  houses,  but  once  in  caves  and  nuts.  The  inconveniences  of  such 
places  from  cold,  damp,  &o.,  are  pointed  out  The  materials  required  for  a  house, 
as  stone,  mortar,  wood,  iron,  Ac.  Most  of  the  children  have  seen  the  operation 
of  buildmg,  and  can  tell  the  materials  required ;  those  who  have  not  observed, 
win  probably  not  let  an  opportunity  pass  afterward  of  so  doing.  Whence  the 
stone  is  procured,  quarries,  quarrymen.  The  hewing  of  stone.  Dmestone  and 
lime  *,  the  objects  being  presented  to  them.  The  conversion  of  the  limestone  into 
lime.  The  slaking  of  lime,  making  of  mortar,  its  hardening,  laying  the  stones. 
Digging  of  the  trench  for  the  foundations,  Ac. 

Next  the  wood  is  taken  for  the  subject  of  a  lesson.  The  distinction  of  wood 
from  fruit-trees  and  forest  trees  is  shown.  Shaping  of  the  wood  by  sawing. 
Beams.  Planks.  Boards.  Laths.  Trade  of  house  carpenter.  Of  joiner,  &c. 
In  the  same  way  iron  is  treated  of.    Bricks  and  tiles.    Glass. 

In  recapitulating  these  matters,  or  in  presenting  new  ones,  the  elements  of 
grammar  are  begun.  The  nouns  and  adjectives  are  easily  distinguished  fh>m  the 
other  parts  of  speech  by  the  induction  of  the  pupils  themselves,  when  directed  in 
the  right  way. 

Uu&d  as  incidental  matters  of  instruction,  but  not  as  forming  its  ground  work. 
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it  appears  to  me  that  the  foregoing  lubjects  are  of  valae,  and  that  uaeM  hinta 
may  be  gathered  from  the  way  o(  treating  them ;  hence,  I  am  led  to  remark  upon 
certain  sonroet  of  difficulty  in  their  execution.  The  inatruction  may  be  rendered 
wholly  ineffective  by  the  teacher  treating  the  aabject  in  a  mechanical  way,  ao  thai 
what  is  intended  to  excite  the  obserring  and  reflecting  fiundties,  especially  the 
former,  shall  become  a  mere  memory  of  worda.  It  may  be  renderod  actually 
mischievous  by  the  teacher  inculcating  erroneona  ideaa  of  natural  phenomena 
and  natural  history.  Tlie  teadier'a  guide  should  be  prepared  with  care,  and 
revised  by  adepts  in  the  aoiences,  to  avoid  anch  mischief,  which  I  have  known  to 
occur  in  many  cases.* 

Elementary  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  goodness,  of  "  fitness,"  ("  the  beauti- 
ful,**) are  inculcated  in  tl^  following  way :  The  dwelling  beinff  still  undsr  disous- 
H-on,  the  attention  is  called  to  the  parts  of  the  door,  its  lock.  &c.  The  object  of 
the  door  and  its  fastenings.  Who  may  rightfully  enter  a  Aouse.  The  right  to 
put  out  those  entering  wrongfully.  A  stoir  is  told  here  of  a  poor  child  begginff 
for  arlmiasion  to  a  house  during  a  storm,  cold,  hungry,  and  ill  dothed.  The^ild 
is  received  and  supplied.  The  moral  is  drawn  from  the  children,  and  benevo- 
L'nce,  love  to  man,  is  inculcated.  In  entering  a  strange  house  or  room,  leave 
must  bo  asked.  The  contrast  of  good  and  bad  manners  in  making  or  answering 
the  request  is  brought  home  to  the  children.  The  subject  is  next  followed  up  by 
supposing  an  unlawful  entry  made  into  the  dwelling,  and  the  difference  between 
theft  and  burglary,  or  stealing  and  robbing,  is  brougnt  out  The  smallest  possible 
theft  of  any  kind,  or  pilfering,  is  immoral.  A  story  is  told  to  iUustrate  the  fate 
of  the  pilferer. 

Next  the  inmates  of  the  house  and  out-houses  form  subjects  of  instruction,  the 
mode  of  treating  which  will  easily  be  conceived  by  referring  again  to  the  general 
enumeration  of  3ie  arrangement  of  the  subjects.  Exercises  of  speech  and  thought, 
natural  history  of  domestic  animals,  and  much  elementary  technological  informa- 
tion, are  thus  introduced.  Proverbs  are  committed  to  memory,  inculcating  moral 
lessons  or  duties. 

The  next  head  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  wants  of  the  inmatea 
of  the  house,  the  topography  of  the  dwelling  and  its  grounds,  as  introductory  to 
geography,  the  construction  and  uses  of  the  furniture  in  continuation  of  techno- 
Vogy,  and  to  introduce  the  drawing  of  simple  articles  of  furniture.  Speech  is 
considered  as  the  means  of  communicating  between  the  members  of  a  fitmfly. 
Other  modes  of  communicating  ideas  by  signs  and  gestures  are  adverted  to.  The 
siffht  may  be  addressed  through  pictures  as  substitutes  for  verbal  descriptions 
addressed  to  the  ear.  Hieroglyphics  or  signs  may  be  substituted  for  pictures. 
Trials  of  these  are  resorted  to,  as,  for  example,  the  curve  of  the  foro-finger  and 
thumb  forming  a  C,  may  be  imitated  on  the  slate,  and  understood  to  stand  for 
*^  come  here."  A  number  of  signs,  having  reference  to  letters  subsequentiy  to 
be  formed,  and  to  their  actual  use  in  the  spelling  of  words,  are  taught  to  the  diil- 
dren,  who  at  first  are  delighted  with  these  acquisitions,  but  after  a  time  find  the 
accumulation  of  signs  very  troublesome.  This  is  supposed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  zeal  in  acquiring  writing  and  reading.  To  connect  the  written  with  the 
spoken  language,  Dr.  Graser  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  former,  and  imagines 
that  the  forms  of  the  letters  result,  in  general,  from  an  attempt  to  imitate  the 
position  of  the  lips,  or  lips  and  tongue,  in  sounding  the  component  parts  of  a  word. 
This  requires  a  difficult  and  in  many  cases  a  most  fancifulf  connection  to  be 
formed  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  between  the  sound  and  its  sign.    Four  different 

*  To  ihow  thftt  this  it  not  imasinary,  I  may  mention  that,  in  a  achool  where  the  subject  of 
the  caustic  nature  of  lime,  and  of  iti  heatinf  daring  alakinf.  were  under  examination,  they 
were  explained  thus :  the  limestone  was  turned  into  lime  by  heat,  in  which  process  it  ab* 
sorbed  a  great  deal  of  heat,  which  made  it  bumjng,  or  caustic ;  when  water  is  thrown  upon 
it,  the  water  unites  with  the  lime,  and  this  heat  escapes. 

t  I  have  called  this  fanciful,  for  so  it  appears  to  me,  but  speak  in  no  spirit  of  disrespeet. 
This  method  is  connected,  in  Dr.  Graser's  school,  with  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
with  other  children.  The  maxim  prevailiuf  in  the  principal  schools  of  Germany  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ia,  tiiat  they  must  be  restored  to  society  by  enablinfr  them  to 
understand  speech  and  to  speak.  Hence  the  first  attempt  is  to  make  them  understand  the 
motions  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  to  imitate  them,  forcing  air  through  them  so  as  to  pro* 
duce  the  sounds.  The  perseverance  and  zeal  expended  in  attempting  to  carry  out  this  ides 
are  almost  incredible.  In  some  of  the  insfitutiniis  for  deaf  mutes  much  of  the  instructioo  Is 
actually  communicated  through  the  means  of  spee«*h. 
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■eriee  of  lines  are  ruled  by  the  papils  upon  the  slates,  on  which  they  write ;  one 
is  a  set  of  two  parallels  for  the  standard  letters ;  another  of  three  parallels  for  the 
letters  which  project  above  the  standard  lines,  the  interval  between  the  opper 
two  being  less  than  that  between  the  lower ;  another  set,  also  of  three  oarallels, 
for  the  letters  which  extend  below,  and  a  fourth  for  those  which  extend  in  both 
dh'ections.  Words  are  formed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  of  a  kind  intelligible  to 
the  child,  and  sentences  of  the  same  character.  I  doubt  much  if  the  pupil  re- 
ceives any  real  aid  from  the  connection  assumed  between  sounds  and  signs.  The 
determinate  sound  of  the  letters  in  the  Oerman  renders  the  spelling  easy,  when 
the  true  sound  and  the  signs  of  the  letters  have  been  connected  in  the  memory.* 
The  previous  practice  of  drawing  has  prepared  the  hand,  so  that  there  is  a  re- 
markable fiicility  in  requiring  the  manual  part  of  writing.  The  selection  of  intel- 
ligible sentences  carries  out  3ie  habit  of  understanding  every  thing  as  it  is  brought 
foTward.  Riding  the  written  hand  soon  becomes  fiuniliar,  and  the  transition  to 
the  printed  letters  is  easy.  In  all  this  instruction  the  blackboard  is  used  for 
illustrating  the  lessons.  Elementary  principles  of  grammar  are  inculcated  in  con- 
nection with  the  writing  and  reading. 

In  the  next  class,  occupying  also  six  months,  the  instruction  b  connected  with 
^  life  in  the  community."  This  includes  the  political  organization  of  the  commu- 
nity, with  the  reasons  for  it ;  the  geography  of  the  place ;  the  continuation  of  the 
exercises  of  thought  and  speech ;  the  oonmiencement  of  Bible  history ;  an  exten- 
sion of  instruction  in  morals,  tedmology,  and  natural  history  ;  of  the  elements  of 
form ;  of  g^rammar ;  of  drawing  and  writing ;  so  at  least  they  would  be  called  in 
the  other  schools.    The  plan  of  arrangement  is  as  follows : 

Lira  m  THB  COMMUKITT.  Hittofy  of  the  fonnatioD  of  commanities.  with  their  wsots  And 
obligations.  Orif  inal  existence  of  man.  Union  of  several  families.  Fatal  accidents  in  com- 
munities. Necessity  of  mutual  aid  in  misfortune.  Necessity  of  a  mafistraey.  Arrangemeou 
lor  safety.  Taxes.  Laws  and  punishments.  Wants  of  the  community.  Roads,  bridges, 
Ac.    Watchmen.    Servants.    Council-house.    School-house. 

2.  In  rxpbrkncb  to  man.  The  five  senses.  Their  abuse  exposes  to  punishment.  In- 
formation in  regard  to  the  organs  of  sense.  Their  injury  or  deficiency.  Their  preservation 
and  exercise.  The  mind.  Perception  not  required  for  thought,  or  for  distinguishing  the 
true  from  the  fitlse,  the  (rood  from  the  eviL  She  soul.  Man  has  reason  and  will.  Stories  of 
good  actions.    The  good  is  not  always  rewarded  in  this  world,  but  there  is  a  God. 

3  Relation  op  mam  to  Oi>d.  Attributes  of  the  Deitv.  Ctod  in  the  creator,  the  supporter, 
the  governor  of  the  world,  the  father  of  all  men,  the  hurh  and  righteous  judge,  a  spirit.  Du- 
ties to  God.  Honor,  love  as  of  a  child,  trust,  thankfulness,  reverence.  Constant  remem- 
brance of  God.  Conscience.  Stories  related.  The  evil  conscience.  Conscience  makes  a 
man  anxious  and  uneasy  when  be  does  wrong.  The  moral  to  be  inculcated  is,  that  man  has 
within  him  a  monitor  which  warns  h  m  against  doing  evil.  8tory  of  a  pleasant  evening. 
There  is  also  approval  within  one's  self  of  good  deeds.  Neceraity  of  a  revelation  to  man. 
Stories  from  the  Scriptures  related.  The  creation.  Cain  and  Abel.  The  deluge.  Those 
saved.  The  prophets.  Expectation  and  coming  of  the  MfSdiah.  The  three  wise  men.  The 
child  Jesua    John.    Jesus  the  teacher,  saviour,  and  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  godliness. 

4.  RsLATioN  OP  MAM  TO  MATCRB.  The  native  place  and  its  environs.  The  village  as  the 
dwelling  of  the  community.  The  cardinal  points.  Position  of  the  buildings.  Streeta 
Roads.  Springs.  Stories  of  the  village.  Review  of  the  position  of  the  village.  Natural  his- 
tory. Beauties  of  nature.  First  walk  in  the  garden.  Fruit  trees,  shrubs,  herbs,  (lowerb. 
The  fields,  hills,  valleys,  woods,  and  forests.  Morning  ramble  in  the  woods.  Morning  song. 
Insects.  Stories  of  cruelty  to  insects.  Natural  phUoaophy.  Heat.  The  sun.  Sunrise. 
Song.  Division  of  time.  The  calendar.  Vapor.  Storms.  Thunder  and  lightning.  Rules 
for  protection. 

5.  Rklatiom  of  mam  to  sooibtt.  Age  and  youth.  Infirm  persons.  The  able  bodied 
and  the  sick  Duties  toward  and  protection  of  the  sick.  Employments.  Laborers  and 
tradesmen.  Peacefulness.  WiUincness  in  service.  Uprlghteousness.  Respectfulness.  D.s- 
position  to  work.    Poverty  and  ricnes.    Contentment. 

The  same  elements  of  instruction  are,  in  the  next  class,  grouped  about  the  next 
political  division,  the  circle,  the  course  occupying,  as  before,  six  months.  Begin- 
ning here,  the  diyision  restricts  some  portions  of  instruction  unnecessarily.  In 
general,  however,  I  was  satis6ed  with  the  progress  of  this  class.  I  had  no  oppor- 
timity  of  judging  of  the  results  of  the  following  division,  namely,  '*  life  in  the  pro- 
vince," no  class  being  in  that  stage  of  progress. 

In  the  next  following,  or  **  1^  in  the  kingdom,"  the  political  circiunstances 
became  too  abstruse  for  the  intellecttuil  development  of  the  children,  and  the 
attempts  at  induction  in  regard  to  the  government  iSuIed  almost  entirely.    All 

*  I  have  s  specimen  of  writing  from  one  of  a  class  who  had  been  five  months  under  tnts 
instruction,  remarkable  for  the  correctness  of  spelling  and  execution.  It  was  written  from 
Hietatlon.    The  pupil  was  seven  years  of  age. 
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the  CiTOonstanoes,  exoept  those  relating  to  the  army,  were  out  of  the  pale  of  thrir 
ordinary  experience,  and  the  complex  mechanism  of  government  was  beyond  the 
power  of  their  reason  to  grasp.  The  German  langnage  is  taught  grammatically 
in  this  dass,  and,  besides  the  ffeographv  and  natural  history  of  Bavaria,  its  his- 
tory, the  biography  of  its  most  distinguished  men,  arithmetic,  mental  and  written, 
geometry,  dravdng,  singing,  and  morals  from  the  Bible.  At  this  stage  of  pro- 
gross,  it  is  quite  apparent  uat  the  brandies  require  a  different  mode  of  instroc- 
tion,  that  they  must  be  separated,  and  the  progress  of  each  regulated  according 
to  the  adaptation  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  its  reception,  and  not  according  to 
any  extraneous  theoretical  circumstances. 

The  two  highest  classes  being  joined  under  a  teacher  who  pursued  altogether 
the  old  method  of  instruction,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  put  to  the  test  the  judgment 
formed  in  the  lower  class,  which  I  have  just  expressed.  Social  or  political  circum- 
stances do  not  afford,  I  am  satisfied,  a  just  method  of  arranging  the  details  of  in- 
struction, though  a  knowledge  of  them  should  doubtless  form  a  part  of  education. 
The  reasons  why  the  arrangement  of  Graser  produces  satisfiurtory  results  in  the 
lower  classes  are,  first,  that  elementary  instruction  does  not  require  a  B3r8tematio 
division  of  its  subjects,  in  order  to  apply  them  to  cultivating  the  intellect  or 
morals,  or  for  communicating  knowledge:  and  second,  that  the  subjects  are 
within  the  pale  of  the  child's  experience,  and  refer  to  his  every  day  wants  and 
perceptions.  Just  the  reverse,  however,  is  the  case  in  the  higher  m  visions,  and 
hence  a  different  method  becomes  absolutely  necessary.*  Stul  the  leading  idea 
of  the  system,  that  to  develop  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  (acuities  of  man 
is  not  sufficient,  but  that  he  must  be  educated  in  reference  to  the  life  in  which  he 
is  to  take  a  part,  strikes  with  the  force  of  truth,  independently  of  the  details  which 
may  be  devised  to  carry  it  into  effect 

The  institutions  which  Dr.  Graser  considers  necessary  to  give  the  entire  poblie 
instruction  of  a  nation  are  : 

POPirLAR  SOHOOLS.  SOBOOLS  FOR  HlomOl  UfSTRVeTIOM. 

t.  The  elementarv  achooU  1.  The  tlementary  school 

2.  The  real  •ehooU  {^  reml  inrmnaslnm.")  2.  The  gymnsBium. 

&  The  real  institute,  (**  real  univtrBitj.")  3.  The  uulversitj. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  appropriate  to  these  establishments  may,  ac- 
cording to  his  views,  be  thus  expressed.  In  the  elementary  school,  it  should  be 
popular  and  inductive;  in  the  real  school,  practical  and  scientific;  and  in  the 
university,  scientific  and  practical,  or  applying  science  to  practice. 

*  This  view  is  aim  taken  bj  Dr.  KrOger,  whose  experience  and  skill  ss  a  teae&er  I  bsvs 
already  so  often  rererred  to.  Bee  his  journey  through  Oermanj.  (Reise  dorch  Dsotaeb- 
land,  «c.,  pp.  132, 133.) 


.  JOHN  HENRT  WICHERN  AND  THE  BOUGH  HOUSE 

AT 

HORN,  NEAR  HAMBURG. 


John  Hbnbt  Wiohben,  whose  name  will  ever  be  asscKMated  with 
one  of  the  most  interesting  educational  and  reformatory  movements 
of  the  age,  as  founder  and  superintendent  of  the  Rough  House, 
{Rauhe  Hau9^)  near  Hambnrg,  was  bom  in  that  city  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1808.*  His  father  was  a  notary  and  sworn  translator,  and 
gave  his  son  the  advantages  of  the  best  education  which  Hamburg 
afforded.  He  attended  the  JoJianneum  and  the  academic  gymnasium 
of  his  native  city,  and  afterward,  till  1830,  pursued  a  course  of  the* 
ological  study  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  Soon  after  passing  his  ex- 
amination in  theology  at  Hamburg,  he  went  practically  to  work,  vis- 
iting the  poor  and  the  needy  in  the  corners  and  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  undertaking  the  direction  of  a  free  Sunday  school  for  poor 
children,  in  which  he  soon  assembled  four  or  five  hundred  scholars 
and  about  forty  volunteer  teachers.  Wichem  declined  the  proposi- 
tions made  him  at  this  time  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  clergyman, 
as  his  thoughts  were  already  occupied  in  planning  such  an  iustitution 
as  he  opened  near  Hamburg,  in  the  Rough  House^  at  Michelmas,  1S33. 

The  Rough  House,  {Rauhe  ffaus,)  was  the  name,  by  which  a  small 
property,  on  a  lane  leading  out  of  the  village  of  Horn,  four  miles  from 
Hamburg  was  known,  consisting  of  small  thatched  cottage,  shadowed 
by  a  large  chestnut  tree,  and  two  or  three  acres  of  ground  partially 
cleared  up,  through  which  straggled  a  little  brook.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  plan,  suggested  by  his  missionary  labors  among  the  poor  of 
Hamburg,  of  establishing  a  House  of  Rescue  for  destitute,  vagrant, 
and  vicious  children,  not  yet  convicted  by  tlie  courts  of  crime,  Mr. 
Wichem,  aided  by  a  voluntary  association  of  like  minded  men,  and 
by  a  small  donation  of  three  hundred  dollars,  took  possession  of  this 
rough  cottage  with  his  mother,  and  in  a  few  weeks  received  into  his 
family  three  boys  of  the  worst  description,  and  adopted  them  as  his 
children.  One  by  one,  he  added  to  their  number  from  the  same  class 
until  his  family  circle,  with  himself  and  mother,  embraced  fourteen  per- 
sons— twelve  of  them,  the  least  hopeful  of  the  juvenile  population  of 
the  city.  And  there  under  that  thatched  roof,  with  that  unpromising 
ground,  with  the  help  of  his  devout  mother,  with  a  well  spring  of 
Christian  charity  in  the  hearts,  and  words  of  kindness  on  the  lips  of 
both,  Mr.  Wichem  succeeded  in  inspiring  those  children  with  the 
attachments  of  a  home — in  cultivating  filial  afiections,  almost  dormant — 

*  We  are  indebted  for  the  priocipal  &ctf  of  thia  Memoir  to  the  Conver»ation9-Lesicon» 
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in  forming  habits  of  pro6table  industry,  and  laying  the  foundaUons  of 
a  good  moral  character  on  which  they  subsequently  built  np  a  useful 
life.  From  these  small  beginnings,  without  the  aid  at  any  time  of 
large  governmental  grants,  and  of  but  one  large  legacy  [of  113,600,] 
the  institution  has  expanded,  until  in  1854,  the  grounds  included 
thirty-two  acres,  portions  of  which  are  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and 
shrubbery,  and  all  of  which  are  highly  cultivated ;  to  the  original 
Rough  House  have  been  added  fourteen  buildings  of  plain  but  sub- 
stantial construction,  scattered  in  a  picturesque  manner  about  the 
grounds,  and  the  principles  of  Family  Organization,  Christian  Training 
and  Industrial  occupation  have  been  preserved  and  improved,  until  it 
has  become  the  working  model  for  a  new  order  of  preventive  and 
reformatory  agencies  in  every  country  of  Europe. 

Since  1840,  as  the  foundation  of  asylums  for  destitute  children  has 
followed  in  Germany,  France  and  England,  Dr.*  Wichem  has  aided 
various  enterprises  of  a  similar  character.  He  had  already  united 
under  the  name  of  the  Inner  Mission  almost  all  active  efforts  in 
Germany  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  destitute 
and  vicious,  when  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality,  the  Central 
Committee  for  the  Inner  Mission,  was  appointed  at  the  first  Ecclesias- 
tical Convention,  {die  Kitchen-Tag^  at  Wittenberg,  in  Sept.  1848. 
Through  this  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member,  Wichem  gained 
a  much  wider  field  for  his  activity.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
£jrchen-Tag,  and  on  his  travels  in  every  part  of  Germany  he  aids  by 
word  and  deed  the  establishment  of  societies  and  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  education,  and  the  care  of  the  sick,  poor  and  imprisoned. 

Upon  his  return  from  a  journey  to  England  in  1851,  the  Prussian 
government  employed  him  to  \mi  the  houses  of  correction,  and 
prisons  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  attempt  their  improvement  Pre- 
vented by  these  active  duties  fi-om  literary  exertions  he  has  published 
but  little.  His  work  on  ^*  the  Inner  Mission  of  the  German  Evangeli- 
cal Church**  (Hamb.  1849,)  presents  his  principles  concerning  free 
christian  charity  and  its  relations  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  quee- 
tions  of  the  day.  Since  1844  he  has  published  the  ''Flying  Leavee 
of  the  Rough  House,*'  (Fliegende  Blatter  des  Rauhen  Hause,)  in 
which  are  contained  a  portion  of  the  addresses  which  he  has  made  at 
the  different  ecclesiastical  conventions. 

The  accompanying  diagrams,  copied  from  a  number  of  the  ^  Flying 
Leaves,*'  exhibit  the  outward  aspects  of  the  Rough  House,  as  ihej 
appeared  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  in  1864, — and  the  article  which 
follows,  will  present  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been  conducted. 

*  In  1851,  be  received  from  the  anWerilty  of  HftHe,the  defree  of  Doctor  of  Phllologj. 
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Entering  the  grounds,  which  are  enclosed  only  hj  a  hedge,  at  the  gate 
which  fronts  the  chapel,  on  the  right,  (1,)  is  the  original  Rough  House, 
the  cradle  of  the  institution,  and  Just  bade  of  it  the  large  chestnut  tree, 
beneath  which  so  many  happy  reunions  hare  been  celebrated.  In  the 
Rough  House  are  accommodations  for  a  fiunOy  d  twdre  boys,  the  chief 
of  this  fiunily  and  several  of  the  brothers.  There  is  also  an  apartment 
where  the  new  comers  are  received  until  ihej  can  be  distributed  into 
their  appropriate  groups,  and  the  business  office.  Pasang  up  the  grav* 
eled  walk,  is  a  side  path  to  the  left,  which  leads  to  the  (2,).Book  Bindery, 
(Bueh-hind&reQ  and  (3,)  the  Stereotype  Foundry,  in  which  some  of  the 
inmates  are  employed  under  trained  workmen.  Further  to  the  left  (4,) 
stands  the  Swiss  House,  (Schweieer-Edtti,)  erected  in  1884.  This  is  the 
Porter's  Lodge  and  the  Printing  Office,  with  accommodations  for  a  flunily 
of  twelve  boys,  and  their  chie(  and  two  brothers.  Directly  beyond  the 
lodge  and  the  bindery  is  the  lake,  into  which  the  labor  of  the  boys  has  ex* 
pandcd  the  once  straggling  brook,  and  on  its  borders  droop  the  willow 
and  the  ash,  beneath  which  (16,)  stands  the  Fisherman's  Hut,  {FieherhHtU,) 
erected  in  1846,  for  the  residence  of  a  group  of  boys,  with  two  brothers. 

On  the  right  and  just  beyond  the  Rou^  House,  stands  (26,)  a  new 
dwelling  erected  in  1858,  for  the  residence  of  a  family  of  twelve  boys, 
and  a  circle  of  brothers  and  assistants.  The  structure  is  very  conven- 
ient, and  the  cost  was  about  $1,500.  In  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
grounds,  (16,)  is  the  Bee  Hive,  (Bienenhorb,)  erected  in  1841,  with  ac- 
commodations for  a  group  of  twelve  boys,  and  a  circle  of  brothers. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  gate  by  which  we  entered,  and  in  ftill  sight,  is 
(28,  24,)  a  group  of  buildings,  in  which  is  the  chi^l,  (Anstdltsht^he^} 
erected  in  1885,  the  school-rooms,  the  library,  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment for  the  girls,  and  (23,)  the  residence  of  the  director  of  all  this  por- 
tion of  the  institution.  Here  too  is  the  linen  room,  the  store  room,  and 
the  only  kitchen  on  the  premises.  Adjoining  the  church  is  (22,)  the 
dwelling  for  two  families  of  girls,  and  to  the  right  (20,)  the  Wash  House^ 
(Woicherei^)  and  Drying  House,  (21.) 

Passing  to  the  left  from  the  church,  and  its  associated  buildings,  we 
pass  on  the  right  (18,  17,)  the  House  of  Industry,  (AfMthaui,)  with 
workshops  for  carpentering,  shoemaking,  slipper  manufiu^ring,  tailoring^ 
weaving,  &c.,  witii  apartments  (15,)  called  the  Shepherd's  Cot,  (JBirten-' 
h^te,)  for  a  family  of  boys,  and  a  circle  of  brothers.  Beyond  and  back» 
screened  by  the  trees,  are  (14,)  the  bam  and  stables ;  and  on  the  left  (18,) 
is  the  bakery,  (12,)  and  residence  of  the  fanner. 

In  the  northwest  comer,  fronting  on  a  beautifUl  lawn,  and  with  a  back 
ground  of  oaks,  (8,  9, 10,)  are  accommodations  for  a  number  of  lads  of 
respectable  families,  not  guilty  of  crime,  but  found  difficult  to  man* 
age,  with  chambers,  school-rooms  and  library,  fbr  the  teachers  and 
brothers,  hospital  and  bathing  accommodations  for  the  whole  establiBh- 
ment,  and  the  book-store,  and  counting-room. 

Beyond  the  lawn  (6,)  stands  (5,)  the  Mother  House,  (Wktterhaus,)  the 
private  residence  of  the  family  of  the  Superintendent 
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THE  GEBHAN  REFORM  SCHOOL.-* 
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CHAIUCTEHTSTIC  FBATURKS  OF  THE  REFORM  fCHOOL. 

Thb  German  Reform  School  is  of  recent  origin,  and  belongs  to  a  class  of 
Institutions,  wliich,  howeyer  they  may  otherwise  differ,  agree  in  this :  they 
deal  with  a  portion  of  the  juvenile  population  whose  education,  from 
whatever  cause,  presents  peculiar  difficulties,  and  who,  without  some 
special  aid  in  this  direction,  would  become  dangerous  to  society.  These 
institutions  claim,  therefore,  not  merely  an  educational,  but  an  ecclesias- 
tical, and  political  interest.  They  attack,  at  its  very  root,  a  great  social  evil, 
which  is  slowly  eating  away  the  life  of  the  nation,  and,  for  that  reason, 
rouse  the  most  active  interest  far  and  wide.  We  are  accustomed  to 
designate  the  class  of  youth  referred  to,  in  general  terms,  as  "  depraved 
through  neglect."  But  this  term,  although  frequently  applicable,  is  far 
from  being  universally  correct ;  for  we  often  count  among  such  institu- 
tions, Children's  Homes,  Orphan  Asylums,  or  Institutions  for  the 
Education  of  the  Poor ;  and  we  must  own  that  these  establishments  admit 
occasionally  depraved  youth,  and  thus  act  as  a  preventive  of  such 
depravity.  The  admission  of  the  depraved  is  not  the  special  purpose  of 
these  institutions,  as  their  names  and  essential  characteristics  show.  No 
one  will  assert  that  a  child  is  corrupted,  or  will  become  so,  merely  because 
he  is  an  orphan,  or  poor.  The  term  "  depraved  through  neglect "  does 
not  even  apply  to  the  inmates  of  Houses  of  Correction;  for  these  should 
receive  such  children  as  have  proved  unmanageable  and  degenerate 
through  certain  influences  and  circumstances,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  care 
of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  There  are  many  parents  so  afflicted  with 
perverse  children.  They  are  found  in  all  substratums  of  society — in  the 
higher,  quite  as  often  as  in  the  lower  classes.  When  these  misguided 
youth  come  in  collision  with  the  police,  which  happens  but  rarely,  they 
enter  into  the  criminal  stage  which  is  generally  ruinous.  The  Houses  of 
Correction  (or  Improvement)  and  the  Penitentiaries,  are  now  opened  to 
them.  The  parents  and  guardians,  despairing  of  their  own  influence,  seek 
the  assistance  of  these  severe  schools,  where,  kept  from  evil  company,  the 
work  of  education  may  be  commenced  anew,  and  the  incipient  criminal 
saved,  perhaps,  from  the  extreme  penalties  of  the  law.  An  unceremonious 
method  frequently  employed  when  the  boy  is  old  enough,  is  to  put  him 

*ThIt  paper  is  dnwn  vp  hj  Ber.  John  Henrr  WIchem,  the  fbunder  of  the  Bauhg-Biaau, 
th«  model  on  which  the  Gennan  Befbrm  Schools  have  been  oncanized. 
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aboard  ship,  or  send  him  across  the  Atlantic.  If  he  belong  to  the  higher 
classes,  and  his  age,  strength,  and  military  education  warrant  it,  he  is  sent 
to  Bavaria,  or  into  the  Dutch  army.  If  too  young  for  such  attempts,  he  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  hoarding  tehodU  provided  for  this  class  of  offenders,  or 
he  is  put  under  the  care  of  a  clergyman.  These  experiments  are  rarely 
successful.    How  are  the  wants  of  a  much  larger  class  to  be  met? 

In  every  grade  of  these  establishmeiUs — from  Orphan  Asylum  to  Peni- 
tentiary—  there  are  examples  of  vicious  boys,  who  must  be  kept  apart 
from  their  companions,  lest  they  contaminate  them.  There  is  the 
question,  then,  presenting  itself  to  every  parent,  guardian,  or  friend  and 
instructor  of  youth :  how  is  help  to  be  found  for  the  undutiful,  education 
for  the  would-be  ignorant  and  naturally  perverse,  and  restraining,  yet 
loving  care,  for  th#  evil-inclined  ?  How  are  these  children  of  sin  to  be 
kept  from  temporal  and  eternal  ruin  ?  This  need  appeals  most  powerftilly 
to  Christian  love ;  and  the  idea  immediately  suggests  itself  of  an  establish- 
ment guided  by  tenderness — yet  maintaining  the  strictest  discipline  — 
which  shall  ardently  endeavor  to  save  those  necessarily  abandoned*  by 
other  educational  methods ;  by  the  family,  clergy,  schools  and  institutes. 
The  children  here  alluded  to,  are  to  be  considered  as  pre-eminently  the 
^  lost  and  gone  astray,"  and  as  in  the  most  dangerous  condition. 

The  term  Reform  Schools  will  fully  describe  Institutions  of  this  nature. 
The  Reform  School  must  be  a  house  of  education.  It  must,  by  the  charac- 
ter of  its  pupils,  and  by  its  aim,  be  perfectly  distinct  from  all  other  educa- 
tional foundations.  The  Reform  School  is  not  a  home  for  little  children ; 
it  is  not  an  orphan  asylum ;  far  less  is  it  a  poor-house,  or  refuge  for  poor 
children.  The  purpose  of  these  institutions  is  indicated  by  their  names. 
The  Reform  School  may  be  recruited  from  the  orphaned  and  unorphaned, 
from  the  neglected  and  the  tenderly  nurtured,  from  the  poor  and  from  the 
rich.  For  similar  reasons  the  Reform  School  is  distinct  from  the  House  of 
Correction,  or  of  Improvement — and  entirely,  and  in  its  very  nature  differ- 
ent from  the  Penitentiary  for  young  criminals.  It  is  true  that  the  morals 
of  the  inmates  of  the  Reform  School  and  Penitentiary  do  not  essentially 
differ.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered,  that  the  pupils  of  the  Reform  School 
often  rank  much  lower,  morally,  than  Individuals  sentenced  to  prison  for 
one  misdemeanor  which  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  law.  The 
pupil  of  the  Reform  School  has  transgressed  heavily  and  often,  yet  by 
chance  has  escaped  from  justice ;  while  the  other  may  suffer  for  a  compara- 
tively small  offense.  There  are  greater  transgressions  and  moral  failings 
which  the  law  does  not  reach,  and  can  never  punish.  Notwithstanding 
the  moral  similarity  of  the  inmates  of  the  school  and  penitentiary,  there  is  a 
great  and  essential  difference  between  the  institutions  and  those  under  their 
discipline.  The  Penitentiaries  and  Houses  of  Correction  are  established 
by  the  State,  their  object  is  pUnithment  by  law.  The  Reform  Schools  are 
founded  by  Christian  love  and  Charity,  their  object  is  not  punishment  of 
past  offenses,  but  complete  forgiveness 

In  the  Penitentiaries  the  inmate  is  always  detained  by  force.  The 
parents  resist  this  detention ;  for  it  is  a  disgrace  to  them.  On  the  contrary 
no  judicial  sentence  keeps  the  pupil  in  the  Reform  School.  He  is  there  by 
the  will  and  authority  of  his  parents,  and  by  the  Christian  kindness  of  those 
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who,  as  heads  of  the  establishment,  take  the  place  of  parents.  The  Peni- 
tentlaiy  receives  criminals  alone.  The  Reform  School  is  a  school  of  reform- 
ation only  while  it  remains  without  direct  relation  to  the  punishing  law, 
while  it  receives  no  criminal  or  person  needing  judicial  correction.  The 
educational  principle  of  the  Penitentiary  is  law ;  that  of  the  Reform  School 
is  mercy.  The  Penitentiary  is,  and  must  be,  powerless  to  educate  through 
Uberiy  and  the  influences  of  a  Christian  family  intercourse ;  for  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  such  education,  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  is  want- 
ing. Deprivation  of  freedom  is  the  basis  of  their  existence  and  discipline. 
The  free  development  of  the  faculties  is  wanting,  the  means  for  which  is  so 
ncce-^sary  for  the  true  training  of  the  child.  The  officer  of  the  Penitentiary 
is  fettered  as  completely  as  his  charge.  Iron  restriction  is  the  very  essence 
of  such  an  institution.  But  the  Reform  School,  which  is  bounded  and  nour- 
ished by  freedom,  can  only  accomplish  its  object,  the  saving  of  cliildren,by 
guarding  jealously  the  freedom  of  teacher,  pupil,  and  the  whole  educational 
corps.  This  would  be  destroyed  if  the  pupil  should  be  obliged  to  receive 
a  judicial  sentence  before  entering  the  school,  as  in  the  Penitentiary  and 
House  of  Correction.  The  children  of  the  school  would  be  pupils  no  longer, 
but  prisoners. 

This  characteristic  distinction  is  so  important  for  the  correct  apprecia* 
tion  of  the  Reform  Schools  and  their  efficacy,  that  we  must  dwell  on  it  a  mo- 
ment longer.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  in  the  House  of  Correction 
and  in  the  Penitentiary  for  youthful  criminals,  religious  teaching  finds  a 
place,  and  often  exerts  an  influence.  But  its  power  for  good  is  necessarily 
limited  because  fettered,  and  if  in  fetters  free,  it  is  nevertheless  overshad- 
owed by  the  ban  of  the  law,  under  the  weight  of  which,  the  inmate 
struggles  without  hope  of  relief.  This  weight  remains,  and  rightly,  even 
when  the  child  or  adult  repents  truly  for  the  crime  committed.  The  train- 
ing in  the  Penitentiary  and  House  of  Correction  is  modified  by  the  law, 
which  governs  all  with  unchanging  severity,  and  whoso  stem  justice  never 
flinches.  In  all  essential  points  the  rule  of  discipline  must  differ  from  that 
of  the  free  Reform  School.  If  these  distinctions  could  be  forgotten,  the  edu- 
cation would  be  a  contradiction,  and  the  real  purpose  of  these  separate  in- 
stitutions would  fail.  We  must  insist  on  this  point,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  characteristics  of  the  Reform  School  from  those  of  a  third  class  of  insti- 
tutions. The  public  authorities  must  punish  by  law.  Hence  it  is  observable 
how  little  they  have  been  able  to  efiect  in  the  training  of  children.  The 
State  may  then  welcome  private  co-operation  in  its  educational  aims,  re- 
sign the  sentenced  child  to  the  care  of  institutions  founded  and  directed  by 
private  individuals.  This  has  been  done  extensively  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  especially  in  France. 

The  establishment  of  Mettrat,  so  well-known  in  Germany,  with 
many  others  of  the  kind,  has  proposed  to  the  civil  authorities  to  receive 
children  under  sentence.  These  institutions  of  France  are  now  harboring 
and  training  thousands  of  the  neglected  and  depraved.  Of  course,  these 
establishments,  filled  with  children  sentenced  by  law,  cannot  be  considered 
Reform  Schools  in  the  German  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  a  variety  of 
the  House  of  Coirection,  in  which  the  intention  of  the  State  is  fulfilled  by 
private  entlcavor.     We  shall  hereafter  designate  them  as  Free  Houses  of 
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Corrcclion.    Id  France  1I107  are  ulled  after  that  of  Mcttrar,  CUdmIm  Pmt- 


This  da^  of  inatitullon  embraces,  tlicD :  asylums,  orplinn  homes, 
hoascs  for  piHir  cliil'Jrcn,  rt/in^n  tcAoelt,  and  houses  of  coirecLion,  boUi  pti' 
Tstc  aoil  pnhliv.  lu  all,  lUceame  elemenu  of  Uestltutioa,  nciilMt  and  dc- 
pravity  n|ipfar.  In  the  iruo  Iteform  or  Itescne  School,  ilrpravily  is  only 
accidental.  Iii  the  schools  lust  mentioned,  the  pupils  have  iM.'Come  youtU* 
M  criminals  who  are  under  the  discipline  of  law,  and  who,  willi  their  lib- 
erty, have  lost  their  i>!ace  In  society.  Between  these,  the  free  Rcfonn 
School,  the  fruit  of  Christian  benevolence,  holds  a  middle  place.  Itlsthe 
Gomplcmc-nl  of  the  Christian  family,  and  aids  it  In  educating  the  neglected, 
and  saving  endangered  souls.  A  diversity  in  the  means  of  the  Rcfonn 
Schools  will  naturally  result  from  the  attempts  to  reach  the  varliiiis  klndi 
and  degrees  of  neglect  and  error.  In  certain  Slates  lUej  will  prove  in  greater 
or  less  degree  Mrviccablc  to  countiy  districb,  and  in  others,  to  the  Interests 
of  cities  and  viilagea.  Institutions  In  cities  will  differ  from  those  established 
for  smaller  towns.  Slany  are  filled  ftom  among  the  poor  and  humble,  while 
others  are  adapted  for  ihe  Bsoistance  of  the  higher  classes.  While  most 
Reform  Schools  must  aim  at  elementary  instmcticm  only,  others  may  pre- 
pare pupita  for  the  gymnadimL  Tbers  will  be  Instlmtloui  belonging  to 
and  dealing  with  a  certahi  district,  There  will  be  others  of  whjer  range 
'  and  more  imlrcnal  chancter.  Other  sab-dlTislons  are  pcKlble,  directed  to 
the  special  wont*  of  a  certata  dsM,  ka  ngnnts,  tor  lUIcn  girls,  etc.  Yorioiu 
u  tbeee  ntablishmenta  sr^  tlM{7 en  ellke in  IbU,  tIx.:  tluyare  oiganiEod 
HkeafcrnBy;  ttay woik fcrihe ImpfBtwiiart oClboeB  under thdr ere m 


Belbrm  Scdaools,  or  Bsftum  Hoose.  Host  of  lh«  Osrman  BMungn-Atulalim 
are  known  by  tliuir  special  locality:  as  Beuggen,  DOsselthal,  Tempelhof, 
Liohtensldn,  Castle  of  Arenl^erg,  Bauhe  Hous,  etc.  A  professed  enmity  to 
sncb  nAmca,  tboiigh  rmlly  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bcbool,bas  IikI  Io  the 
adoption  of  other  designations.  Tlio  iuKtitulion  of  Bremen  is  called,  EOener 
Uqf;  lllatof  Lalwdc, /'4KA<r6H4[m,-nfCelIu,  iM  Lintr  Iloute;  the  (sUkblish- 
ment  of  n™ili>rk  iKnia  ihi-  nacnfi  of  Qtb^orf ;  thai  near  Reyal,  AntoJtabv.Tg; 

thooti'iK  1:  '  ''   '  ' il'' il,   </<ir^tn'<  ^'bun'lafltEHi,  etc.   In  Russia  these 

in'lii'i..  If  Foot  Children."     In  France  they  are 

kni>'>  iiiiIkt  designated  by  their  iucation,  as 

arc  called  "  Farm  Schools."' 
iL*  field,  iliey  are  known  as 
'  "JiatcaeSociciiea,"  "Be- 
LtiiTO  by  •'  ncf«rma:ory,"  or, 

■nUoshftustively; 
'  may  glance  at 
ii\.iM  our  attention 

■.-.nr.iri.T,,  GpTmmi  by  thrir 

s  lileratuie.' 
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The  only  comprehensiye  treatise  is  that  of  Pastor  L.  Yolter,  which  treats 
only  of  Wurtemberg.  ♦  The  wotk  published  by  J.  K.  Zellweger  f  ofifera 
much  satisfactory  information,  but  nothing  bearing  on  the  present  article. 
The  annual  reports  of  these  institutions  alone  remain  to  us,  and  these  are  of 
slight  literary  value.  It  Is  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  subject,  and 
the  interest  it  excites,  that  Prof  Palmer,  Dr.  Stoy,  and  the  publications  of 
the  Rauhe-Haus,  discuss  the  principles  underlying  these  schools ;  but  a  full 
historical  and  scientific  treatment  can  only  be  had  after  a  more  extended 
appreciation  of  their  social  importance  and  influence,  when  greater  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  their  plan  and  method  of  management,  by  the  friends  of 
education. 

IT.     HISTORY  OF  GERMAIT  REFOBM  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  provision  of  this  kind  was  made  in  those  Protestant  cities  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  which  the  reformation  in  the  church  was  succeeded  by 
a  political  and  social  transformation.  This  struck  at  the  root  of  those  abuses 
that  had  increased  under  a  vicious  treatment  of  the  poor,  and  by  that  system 
of  street-begging,  allowed  and  encouraged  by  the  Catholic  church.  The 
establishment  of  new  workhouses  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden  etc.,  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  legal  prohibition  of  vagrancy.  Many  of  the  cities  of 
Northern  Germany,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  etc.,  followed  this  example.  Ener- 
getic measures  were  taken  against  young  thieves,  who  were  now  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  magistrate,  and  received  religious  iustruction. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  every  workhouse  or  poorhouse  was  now 
furnished  with  special  departments,  in  which  children,  obstinately  disobe- 
dient to  parents  and  teachers,  were  subjected  to  training.  James  Doepler 
gives  some  valuable  information  with  regard  to  this  subject  in  his  Theat- 
rum  JPoenarum  of  1693.  The  boys  in  these  establishments  were  employed 
in  mechanical  work.  Parents  could  send  hither  all  wilful  and  wicked  chil- 
dren to  be  treated  for  their  mischievous  propensities.  If  the  parents  paid  the 
board  of  their  sons,  the  boys  were  put  in  certain  rooms,  and  not  required  to 
work.  Afterwards,  the  orphan  homes,  originated  by  A.  II.  Francke,  offered 
similar  aid  to  neglected  children. 

But  in  many  places  the  object  of  orphan  homes  has  never  been  stricUy 
kept  in  view.  For  instance,  the  large  Frederic  Orphan  House  of  Berlin, 
which  at  the  close  of  the  year  1865  contained  1,531  children,  admitted  from 
1850  to  1860.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  these  were  not  orphans  at  all,  but 
were  received  because  their  parents  were  either  ill  or  vicious.  Out  of 
2,915  children  received  in  ten  years  twenty-eight  per  cent  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  fathers  and  mothers.  In  the  year  1857,  the  number  of 
these  forsaken  children  reached  600. 

In  the  Poor  Houses  and  Orphan  Asylums  of  other  cities  of  Germany  are 
found  many  such  abandoned  boys  and  girla.  The  great  number  of  children 
of  this  class,  collected  in  the  smaller  Work  and  Poor  Houses  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  Holstein,  etc.,  will  soon  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  establishing 
Reform  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Houses;  for  to  bring  these 

*  OttehichU  und  StaiUtik  der  BeUungtOMtQltm  fur  arme  und  xfrwahrloiU  Klnd€r  itk 
WurUmderg.    Stattgart,  1845. 
t  SchweigerUchs  Arm4mekMl$»  tuuh  IVUkberfft^m  OrundtaUeiL    Troxen,  1840^ 
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chfldren  into  the  aocietjr  of  drunkards  and  yidona  persona  sent  to'  Hiesa* 
places,  can  only  resalt  in  tiielr  total  deprayity.  Many  establishments  of  the 
kind  were  formed  at  the  close  of  the  last  centmy,  when  the  state  authoritiai' 
issued  stricter  police  regulations  against  beggars  and  yagrants,  and  when' 
the  charities  of  the  public  became  more  completely  organized.  The  punish-j 
ment  of  petty  crimes  has  brought  the  young  ofitoders  under  severe  oon-| 
trol ;  and  a  great  number  of  Houses  of  Correction  have  sprung  up  in  states 
and  cities,  under  the  direction  of  the  goyemment 

Many  private  establishments  have  also  been  founded  from  motives  of 
benevolence.  They  stilt  exist  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  in  the 
German  provinces  of  the  Baldc,  and  in  Belgium  (since  1848),  in  France' 
(1S18),  England  (1840-1850),  in  HoUand  (1818),  and  hi  North  America.^ 
They  bear  various  names,  but  all  have  the  same  object,  the  care  of  neglected 
and  depraved  children.  This  educational  movement  is  characteristic  of  the 
latter  part  of  our  century,  and  is  still  increasing.  In  the  center  of  the  long 
line  of  our  modem  institutions  stand  the  Reform  Schools  of  Germany. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  on  the  history  of  these  institutions  without 
speaking  of  PestalozzL  We  must  remember  how,  in  the  humility  of  a  guile-' 
less  heart,  fUll  of  enthusiasm,  he  labored  for  the  home  education  of  the 
people,  and,  since  1776,  for  the  elevation  of  the  neglected  children  of  his 
coontry.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  Legrand,  the  friend  of  Oberlin,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  five  directors  of  the  Swiss  republic,  assisted  at  the  fouida- 
tion  of  an  institution  in  Stanz,  established  by  Pestalozzi.  With  all  the  eare- 
fbl  combination  of  work  with  instruction  in  Stanz,  Pestalozzi  never  found 
room  for  religions  training.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had  labored  to  lessen 
the  miseries  of  those  around  liim.  Their  happiness  was  his  sole  aspiration.' 
Tet,  noble-hearted  cliampion  as  he  was,  he  stood  in  the  van  of  battle  with-' 
out  the  only  weapon  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  enemy.  In  spite  of  all 
his  loving  ardor,  a  melancholy  failure  attended  his  work.  In  his  old  age 
he  saw  these  hopes  realized  in  the  first  Reform  School  on  the  German  fron-' 
tier ;  but  they  were  realized  by  others,  who,  not  loving  the  work  more,  had 
yet  sought  divine  aid  in  their  labors.  Tills  he  himself  acknowledged,  when,' 
an  old  man  of  eighty,  he  received  the  greeting  of  song  and  flowers  from  tiie 
pupils  of  the  Reform  School  of  Beuggen.  He  gave  back  the  wreath  to  the 
father  of  the  household,  the  venerable  Zeller,  his  long-tried  friend,  with  the 
confession,  that  he  now  witnessed  the  embodiment  of  his  own  aspirations.* 
When  in  18d6  he  saw  the  inner  workings  of  a  Reform  School,  he  exclaimed 
"  This  is  what  I  wtehed  for ! " 

With  the  name  of  Pestalozzi  must  be  associated  that  of  Fellenbergv* . 
of  Hofv^l,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Wehrli,  labored  to  incoipofale 
industry  into  the  training  of  poor  and  neglected  children. 

The  distingaishing  pecnUarity  of  the  Reform  School  te  the  nnion  of 
Christian  teaching  with  primary  education.  The  growing  and  cfaangiBg 
needs  of  the  time  are  influenced  by  the  power  of  religion— aff(BCtiBg,  not 
one  portion  merely,  bnt  the  entire  life.  From  the  very  first,  all  are  consdocw 
of  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d,  and,  though  in  the  centre  of  CSiitotl> 
anity,  they  strive  to  do  the  work  of  Mlsikmariei.  This  view  ezplaiai 
how  the  idea  of  a  Reform  School  started  into  independent  being  In  sereral 
3>laoes  at  the  same  thne. 
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Th6  origlixAtor  of  the  Reform  8dio6|  tNii  ioUn  VtJk,  of  Weimar,  the 
IHend  6f  Gtoethe  and  l^erder.  ftia  ibat  effort  ^fll  piifc^  original,  a  stroU 
of  gcinina.  He  was  CknmcQof  of  Legaflbii,  iriitei,  #rie^ 
and  mlaefy  caused  by  the  irar,  he  devoted  hfanaelf  to  the  aid  of  ^ 
tdlTering.  The  Duke  of  Iteflfaia,  in  181^,  ibd  b^ftti  the  wofk  of  deitrdo- 
don  lit  Weimar.  It  was  Jiuit  before  the  bo^e  of  Letpda  After  the  ittttle, 
6and8  o^  roving  manraden  laid  the  country  agiin  In  ruins.  In  one  year^ 
the  nttle  duite  of  100,000  inhabitiintii  quartered  oyer  (00,000  soldiers. 
Want  and  mlsety  reached  their  highest  point  The  War  soon  drote  the 
t)Cople  fix>m  their  homes,  t^estilence  fblfowed.  At  this  time,  Falk  was 
iuffering  great  bereaTcment  Ohe  after  the  other,  sit  daughters  were 
taken  fW>m  hhn :  lind  at  last,  his  only  ion,  a  bey  of  nineteta,  died.  B6 
iras  childless.  Then  he  resolved  to  become  a  fkther  to  Aie  orphans  of  the 
irar.  To  (he  Care  of  the  wretched  and  hotneleSS  M  Would  now  devote 
ttie  rest  o^  his  hf^  His  iHend  Pastor  Horn  Joined  Mm.  Thejr  formed  a 
Society  called  **  Friends  in  Keed.'^  In  181S,  they  had  fbund  homes  fb^ 
800  childito  in  the  fJufnUies  of  farmers  and  medhaniCK  Those  who  were 
Withoiut  religious  education  were  assembled  in  a  day  sdiobl,  the  conflrmed 
attended  an  Evening  school  As  the  pupils  of  tbe  Nortttal  School  weiis 
then  needing  assistance,  he  gathered  siity  of  them,  and  gave  them  mstmo- 
tion  during  the  evening  in  the  art  of  teaching.  He  too^  neglected  girls 
as  well  1^  boys.  They  wttt  tau£^t  reading.  Writing,  seWing,  and  house- 
WorlL  In  tills  way  FaQc  became  the  center  of  an  ever-growing  circle  of 
missionary  labor.  In  his  work  of  1623,  he  says :— "  The  principal  object 
6f  our  Sodety  during  eleven  years,  has  been  the  salvation  of  souls.  Not 
the  Converdon  of  the  heathen  of  Asia  and  AlHca,  but  those  of  our  own, 
in  Baxony  and  Prussia.**  His  local  usefulness  rea<^hed  its  height  when  he 
determined  to  build  a  house  of  prayer,  aided  by  those  Of  his  pupils  who 
were  apprenticed  to  medianics.  The  corner-stone  0^  this  **  Luther  hof* 
was  laid  by  his  own  hands  In  1833.  the  building  was  finished  by  his 
scholars,  at  a  cost  of  15,000  thalers.  The  money  had  been  collected  prin- 
cipally in  North  Germany  and  Holland.  Falk  survived  the  completion  of 
this  work  but  a  short  time.  He  died  in  1826,  after  great  suffering,  but 
with  fyill  faith  in  his  SaVlour.  He  was  flfly-six  yters  old.  The  closing 
labor  of  his  life  was  specially  important,  by  the  induence  it  exerted  on 
iDddle  and  North  Germany ;  but  his  woik  was  of  too  perBOnal  a  nature 
to  last  beyond  the  life  of  its  author.  A  small  Orphan  Home  at  Weimar  ia 
an  that  now  exists. 

Tlie  foundation  of  St  ttartin,  si  similar  inslittttldn,  established  in  181^ 
by  Reinthslef ,  the  friend  of  Falk,  has  done  great  good.  Beinthaler  took 
children  out  of  the  streets  and  prisons,  and  taught  thefn  by  his  **  historical 
liturgical"  method.  During  the  ilrst  twenty-two  years,  8619  children 
were  instructed.  But  these  institutions  could  not  continue.  For  a  time 
keinthsler's  school  stopped.  In  1867  it  reopened  With  but  fifteen  boys. 
It  is  now  maintained  in  part  by  Ae  incbme  of  a  bequest  of  Beinthaler 
(8000  thalerg),  and  partly  by  the  city  of  l&rfhil  King  Frederic  Wilfiam 
lY.  presented  the  fine  building  now  occupied  by  the  school 

In  Silesia,  several  smidl  Beform  Schools  were  created  t^y  means  of 
the  px<evlous  etfbrts  of  FaUt  and  BeinthsUr.    8ome  of  these  are  stfll  In 
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existence.  There  were  establishments  at  Goldberg  (1829),  Lnben  (1883), 
and  in  several  other  places.  The  arrangements  made  by  the  Cotmta 
Adalbert  and  Werner  yon  der  Ricke,  at  Dilsselthal,  are  much  more  ex- 
tensive. This  work,  although  simultaneous  with  that  of  Falk,  was  entirely 
mdependent  of  it  The  father  of  the  joung  Counts  above  mentioned, 
who  died  in  1840,  aged  80,  had  established  a  Nonnal  School  at  Over- 
dyk,  on  the  Rhine,  in  1789,  and  had  founded  besides  a  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Education.  The  French  occupation  destroyed  this  work, 
which  was,  however,  destined  to  reappear  in  another  way.  After  the 
war  of  1813,  great  destitution  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Rhine  country.  The  highways  were  filled  with  begging  children.  The 
young  Counts  von  der  Ricke,  who  had  inherited  the  spirit  of  their 
father,  resolved  to  provide  for  the  poor.  The  old  Count  had  left  his 
sons  the  seminary  building  at  Overdyk.  Here  a  refbge  was  opened 
with  four  children,  in  October,  1819.  The  number  soon  increased  to 
sisty-eight.  All  good  things  grew  with  the  institution,  which  was 
soon  divided  into  two  departments  for  the  older  and  younger  scholar. 
The  attention  of  Count  Adalbert  was  directed  to  the  large  old  Abbey 
of  DQsselthal,  near  DQsseldorf.  He  bought  it  for  51,573  thalers,  tmst- 
ing  that  God  would  provide  the  means  of  paying  for  it  In  June,  1832, 
the  higher  division,  numbering  forty-four  chUdren,  was  removed  to 
the  Abbey.  The  primary  department  has  always  remained  at  Overdyk. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  estate  increased.  It  now  includes  493  acres  of 
land.  There  is  a  fair  capital,  with  an  annual  income  of  20,000  thalers, 
partly  the  contribution  of  friends.  During  the  early  years  of  its  existence, 
particularly,  the  sympathies  of  the  charitable  in  North  Germany  were 
expressed  by  ample  provisions  of  money  and  material  For  DQsselthal* 
and  the  **  Luther  hof "  were  then  the  only  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Ger- 
many. The  Kings  Frederic  William  III.  and  IV.  made  large  contribu- 
tions, considerable  sums  were  sent  fh>m  England,  and  the  Count  himself 
advanced  money  without  interest  Thus,  the  institution  was  able  to 
assume  large  proportions.  It  has  been  in  existence  forty-eight  years ;  2581 
children  have  been  educated,  and  afterwards  have  learned  a  trade.  Count 
von  der  Ricke  presided  over  the  school  till  1847,  and  then  entrusted  its 
administration  to  a  Board,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  During  that  year, 
DQsselthal  contained  179  pupils,  69  of  whom  were  girls.  It  has  greatly 
increased  since.  Counting  both  departments,  there  are  over  300  chfldren 
in  charge,  making  it  the  largest  Reform  School  in  Germany.  The  children 
have  rooms  in  the  Abbey ;  they  receive  school  instruction,  and  learn  to 
work.  The  boys  are  employed  on  the  fkrm.  Since  1859,  a  seminary  for 
the  training  of  teachers  has  been  added,  ttom  which  132  graduates  have 
been  sent  out  Dnsselthal  has  been  created  a  separate  parish^  and  thus 
has  corporate  privileges. 

The  third  establishment  important  in  the  history  of  Reform  Schools, 
is  Beuggen.  It  is  situated  at  the  very  southern  part  of  Baden,  on  the 
borders  of  Switzerland,  and  acttlally  belongs  to  both  countries.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Spittler,  of  Basle,  was  greatly  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  this 
schooL  He  also  founded  the  Mission  House  of  Basle.  The  project  was 
carried  out  in  the  midst  of  the  calamities  of  war.    Resolutions  were  passed 
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amid  the  roar  of  the  cannon  of  the  battle  field  of  Kuningen,  which  struck 
fear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Basle.  It  was  in  1816  that  Spittler  and 
Zeller,  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  MLscion  Ilouse,  resolred  to  work  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Noruial  School  in  connection  with  a  Reform  School. 
After  sereral  attempts  to  obtain  the  necessary  Amds  for  the  work,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  consented  to  rent  them  the  Castle  of  Beuggen,  at 
the  nominal  sum  of  thirty  florins.  Here  the  first  Reform  School  of  South 
Germany  was  founded,  in  which  seventy  children  are  now  instructed.  A 
tndning  school  is  connected  with  it  Many  of  the  teachers  educated  there 
have  since  become  the  Directors  of  Reform  Schools  elsewhere.  In  1864t 
forty-three  years  after  its  foundaUon,  673  children,  and  277  brethren  had 
been  admitted ;  while  153  teachers  had  been  sent  out  firom  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  reformatory  work  in  Wurtemburg  was  associated  with  the  school 
of  Beuggen.  The  Reform  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Normal  Schools 
at  Lichtenstein  (1836)  and  Tempelhof  (1843)  are  among  the  larger  institu- 
tions of  the  kind.  Lichtenstein  was  founded  by  the  Prussian  School  In- 
spector Zeller,  after  a  visit  to  Beuggen,  which  afterwards  came  under  the 
direction  of  Louis  Y()lter.  It  is  situated  near  Weinsburg,  and  includes  a 
Reform  School  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls,  with  forty-six  pupils  in 
botlL  A  Normal  School,  number  thirty-five  pupils,  is  carried  on  with  the 
School  for  boys.  The  whole  is  directed  by  an  inspector.  The  Tempel- 
hof Reform  School,  numbering  ninety-two  scholars,  has  a  Preparatory 
Department,  and  Private  Seminary  for  teachers,  connected  with  it ;  both 
of  which  ara  designed  to  supply  the  schools  of  Wurtemburg.  Among  the 
high-bom  persons  who  have  supported  the  Wurtemburg  schools,  we  must 
mention  with  due  honor  the  Dudiess  Henrietta. 

The  institutions  of  Qustavus  Werner  belong  to  this  class.  There  are 
eight  of  them :  the  Chief  Home  at  Reutlingen,  with  its  seven  Branch  or 
Associated  Schools.  These  Asylums  possess  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
acres  of  land,  a  large  industrial  factory,  with  an  annual  working  capital 
of  thirty  thousand  fiorins.  In  1862,  four  hundred  and  tliirty-eight  pupils 
were  accommodated  here,  but  financial  losses  have  reduced  the  number  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five.  Seven  hundred  children  in  all  have  been 
educated  there.  In  1867  Wurtemburg  contained  thirty-two  institutions  of 
the  kind :  twenty-six  Protestant,  five  Catholic,  and  one  Jewish  Reform 
School  These  could  accommodate  1667  children,  and  in  1867  actually  did 
contain  1269  pupils.  The  total  number  of  children  received  since  1820  is 
10,009.  There  are  besides  many  Societies,  whose  object  is  to  bring  neg- 
lected children  into  Homes,  or  Schools.  All  these  institutions  and  societies 
work  under  the  direction  of  a  Central  Committee  of  Charity,  organized  in 
1817  by  Queen  Catherine,  the  foundress  of  St  Pauline,  the  first  Reform 
School  in  Wurtemburg,  Stuttgart. 

Wurtemburg  has  done  more  for  reform  and  education  than  any  other 
German  state.  It  is  strange  that  the  efforts  of  Protestants  here  should  have 
ceased  in  1848,  for  the  two  Schools  established  in  1836-59  have  no  impor- 
tance. On  the  contrary,  the  Catholic  church  has  shown  great  energy.  In 
1848  it  possessed  but  one  Reform  School,  but  now  has  five,  in  which  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy  pupils  are  educated.    These  Wurtemburg  insti- 
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tiition0  adopt  children  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  them  from  neglect  and 
Tice ;  tbia  la  a  characteristic  feature.  The  report  of  the  anniyerMiy  of 
1867  condnns  this:  The  Schoola  are  termed  *' Institutions  for  Neglected^ 
Children,*'  and  they  are  fhrther  distinguished  from  the  foundaition  of 
SchOnbOhthol^  ifhich  admits  boya  from  the  House  of  Correction. 

The  Farm  and  Reform  Schools  of  Bvitzerland  muat  be  ponsldeied  ^ 
fether,  far  they  differ  only  in  a  few  unimportant  particulars.  From 
1810  to  1830,  seyen  Schools  were  erected.  During  the  next  tan  yean  twetrft 
were  founded,  and  from  1841  to  1846  ten  more.  In  1846  there  were  ^enty* 
nine  schools  yrith  seyen  hundred  pupils.  Since  that  time  fifteen  new  in- 
stitutions have  been  established,  so  that  Switzerland  has  now  forty-four 
schools  with  1543  pupils.  The  name  of  Professor  Spleias  ranks  first  amopg 
the  early  laborers  in  this  field.  The  *"  Swiss  Patriotic  Society"  and  Baron 
Wessenberg  founded  the  Reform  School  at  Bachtelen,  near  Berne  in  1839. 
Berne  has  fourteen  of  these  institutions,  among  which  are  sereral  Schools 
for  Cliildren  condemned  for  crime.  ZtLrich  has  four,  St  Oall  four.  Lu- 
cerne and  Appenzell  one  each.  Sonnenberg,  near  Lucerne,  ia  a  Catholic 
foundation.  The  School  at  Oldburg  in  Argovia  ia  for  both  confessioiia. 
The  rest  are  Protestant 

Reform  Schools  were  established  in  South  Germany  in  1848— first  in 
Bavaria,  and  afrerwards  at  Keuhof,  near  Strasburg,  and  in  Baden.  The 
name  of  Karl  von  Raumer  is  connected  with  the  Bavarian  schools.  Ha 
established  in  1824  the  first  Reform  School  at  Kumbeig,  under  a  director 
from  Beuggen.  Almost  at  the  same  time  Pastor  Kraft  of  Erlangen,  whoaa 
liouse  was  a  centre  of  all  missicmaiy  enterprise,  undertouk  a  similar  work. 
Aided  by  his  family,  and  a  student,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
institutions  of  Wurtemburg,  he  founded  a  Reform  School  for  girls  in  Er- 
langen, under  the  direction  of  a  lady  educated  at  DQsselthaL 

In  Bayreuth  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  Jean  Paul  (1841)  in- 
duced  the  Mayor  of  the  city  to  found  a  school.  The  establishment  of  th^ 
Reform  School  at  Neuhof,  near  Strasburg  in  Alsace,  is  a  beautiftil  evidence 
of  Christian  faith.  A  pious  carpenter,  PhU.  James  Wurtz,  was  the  founder 
of  it  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-tree,  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  hia 
school. 

In  Baden  a  Society  had  been  formed,  with  Baron  Wessenbeig  at  the 
head,  which  formed  a  Protestant  School  at  Durlach,  and  a  Catholic  one 
in  the  Convent  of  Mariahof  (1843),  each  numbering  fii^  pupils.  While  the 
interest  in  Reform  Schools  was  fast  increasing  in  the  south  and  aouthwest 
of  Germany,  it  seemed  to  be  dying  away  in  the  north.  After  Falk's  death* 
in  1836,  Lutherhof  was  suspended.  St  Martin's,  at  Erfhrt,  and  Dtkaselthai 
showed  little  vigor.  At  that  time  the  bond  of  Gterman  union  waa  wanting. 
There  was  no*  national  sympathy  between  the  countries  of  the  iiorth 
and  south. 

Besides  the  work  of  reform  carried  on  in  Southern  Gtermany,  there 
were  some  institutions  started  in  Berlin  and  In  some  of  the  provinces,  the 
fhiit  of  political  expediency.  One  of  these  was  founded  by  M.  Bother, 
assisted  by  some  members  of  the  Berlin  magistracy.  It  ia  situated  before 
the  Halle-Gate,  and  was  first  opened  in  1825,  under  dilator  Kopfl  Th^ 
inmates  were  sent  by  the  Berlin  magistracy.    The  inatitute  contains  for^- 
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eight  pupilB  at  aa  annual  expense  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  tha- 
lera  paid  by  the  city.  They  are  under  the  care  of  the  civil  authorities,  ftnr  it 
is  a  lund  of  Private  House  of  Correction.  Parents  may  send  their  children 
here,  as  in  other  Reform  {Schools ;  but  the  discipline  is  necessarily  severe. 
.For  many  years  the  pupils  were  employed  in  the  manufiftcture  of  screws. 
For  a  time  the  boys,  strictly  watched,  printed  the  papers  relating  to  the 
public  debt  The  scholars  are  also  obliged  to  work  in  the  house  and  gar- 
den.  The  institution  is  divided  into  two  separate  parts,  and  contains  in 
the  one  sixty-nine  boys,  and  in  the  other  thirty-etght  girls.  Within  the 
last  for^-two  years,  1,619  children  have  been  admitted.  The  caiwbilitlea 
of  the  establishment  will  soon  be  increased,  for  a  new  building  (200  feet  in 
firont,  80  ft  deep)  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  140,000  thalers.  It  is  tai- 
nished  with  every  convenience,  with  laige  enclosed  play -grounds.  The 
children  are  divided  into  twenties.  Svery  ** twenty*'  forms  a  ''ftmily,'* 
over  which  a  special  educator  presides. 

It  was  natural  that  the  example  of  the  capitol  should  be  followed  by 
other  places.  Many  different  societies  woriced  to  lessen  the  number  of 
young  criminals,  which  had  alarmingly  increased.  Kew  Reform  Schools 
were  organized  after  the  plan  of  Berlin,  at  Memel,  Frankfort,  Pbsen, 
KOnigsberg,  etc.  Not  one  has  ever  equalled  the  model  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  tlirough  these  Schools,  communal  aid  could  be  given  to  a  large 
class,  who  now  fall  into  crime  ftom  want  of  care.  These  institutions,  with 
the  exception  of  Stettin,  disappeared,  when  the  government  erected  special 
Houses  of  Correction  for  young  criminals.  Such  departments  were  soon 
established  in  S&xony.  A  House  of  Correction  was  founded  at  Hamburg, 
1829.  It  opened  with  nineteen  inmates.  In  1833  it  numbered  two  hundred. 
There  are  twelve  houses  of  this  class  in  Prussia,  three  in  Saxony,  and  one 
in  Wurtemburg,  one  at  Hamburg  and  one  at  Bremen. 

It  would  appear  as  if  in  the  north  of  Gkrmany  the  distinct  interests  of 

the  Reform  School  proper  had  become  absorbed  in  those  of  the  communal 

establishments.    This  was  the  more  to  be  feared  from  the  condition  of  the 

church  at  that  time.    Religious  feeling  only  could  call  the  true  charitable 

school  to  life.     The  people  were  accustomed  to  contribute  liberally  to 

benevolent  objects  of  a  more  general  character.    They  were  not  used  to 

denying  themselves  for  the  sake  of  farthering  missionary  work.    A  few 

scattered  communes  alone  made  any  attempt  of  the  kind.    The  ground 

for  such  labors  had  first  to  be  won.     It  was  a  very  different  field  fh>m 

that  of  Wurtemburg  and  Basle,  where  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  had  been 

fhlly  awakened.     Still  there  were  many  persons  who  worked  on,  hoping 

for  co-operative  aid,  which  came  at  last    Falk  and  the  school  at  DOssel- 

thal  had  much  influence  on  the  work,  but  the  great  movement  began  in 

1848. 

Eauhe  Emu, 

The  success  of  the  North  German  Refbrm  Schools  is  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Bauh§  Sau9*  which  was  the  first  of  many  similar 
institutions  in  this  part  of  the  country.    The  Rauhe  Hans  was  in  its  first 

*  A  ftiU  noticfl  of  the  Jtaai^  JEbut,  dnwB  from  the  umnal  report*  of  the  foooder  and 
the  poblisbed  account  of  Tisltort  both  American  and  Earopean,  will  be  (bond  In  the 
Amtricam  Jwrmd  qf  JftteoatiM,  YoL  III ,  fr-eOS,  and  fa  Baraard'a  Beformatoty  School  and 
Education,  p.  18, 107.  ^ 
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Correction.    In  France  they  are  called  after  that  of  Mettray,  CMoniet  Pnni- 
tmUiaire*, 

This  clai»  of  institution  embraces,  then :  asylums,  orphan  homes, 
houses  for  poor  children,  rrform  thooUy  and  houses  of  correction,  both  pri- 
vate and  public.  In  all,  the  same  elements  of  destitution,  neglect  and  de- 
pravity appear.  In  the  true  Reform  or  Rescue  School,  depravity  is  only 
accidental.  In  the  schools  last  mentioned,  the  pupils  have  become  yonth- 
fUl  criminals  who  arc  under  the  discipline  of  law,  and  who,  with  their  lib- 
erty, have  lost  their  place  in  society.  Between  these,  the  free  Reform 
School,  the  fruit  of  Christian  benevolence,  holds  a  middle  place.  It  is  the 
complement  of  the  Christian  family,  and  aids  it  in  educating  the  neglected, 
and  saving  endangered  souls.  A  diversity  in  the  means  of  the  Reform 
Schools  will  naturally  result  from  the  attempts  to  reach  the  various  kinds 
and  degrees  of  neglect  and  error.  In  certain  States  they  will  prove  in  greater 
or  less  degree  serviceable  to  country  districts,  and  in  others,  to  the  interests 
of  cities  and  villages.  Institutions  in  cities  will  differ  from  those  established 
for  smaller  towns.  Many  are  filled  from  among  the  poor  and  humble,  while 
others  are  adapted  for  the  assistance  of  the  higher  classes.  While  most 
Reform  Schools  must  aim  at  elementary  instruction  only,  others  may  pre- 
pare pupils  for  the  gymnasium.  There  will  be  institutions  belonging  to 
and  dealing  with  a  certain  district  There  will  be  others  of  wider  range 
and  more  universal  character.  Other  sub- divisions  are  i)ossible,  directed  to 
the  special  wants  of  a  certain  class,  for  vagrants,  for  fallen  girls,  etc.  Various 
as  these  establishments  are,  they  are  alike  in  this,  viz. :  they  arc  organized 
like  a  family ;  they  work  for  the  improvement  of  those  under  their  care  as 
a  Christian  home  may  work ;  and  they  are  based  on  the  prmciples  of  hu- 
manity and  benevolence.  As  the  object  of  these  institutions  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  that  of  the  reformation  of  the  young,  they  bear  the  name  of 
Reform  Schools,  or  Reform  House.  Most  of  the  German  Bettung^-AngiaUen 
are  known  by  their  special  locality ;  as  Beuggen,  DQsselthal,  Tempelhof, 
Lichtenstein,  Castle  of  Arenberg,  Rauhe  Haus,  etc.  A  professed  enmity  to 
such  names,  though  really  to  the  spbdt  of  the  Reform  School,  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  other  designations.  The  institution  of  Bremen  is  called,  EUener 
Bqf;  that  of  Lubeck,  FiKkerbvden;  of  Celle,  the  lAner  Hovm;  the  establish- 
ment of  Rostock  bears  the  name  of  OtUdojf;  that  near  Rcval,  ArUontburg; 
the  one  near  Flensburg  is  called,  MartifCB  Foundaium^  etc.  In  Russia  these 
institutions  are  termed,  **  Houses  for  Poor  Children."  In  France  they  are 
known  as  **  Colonies  Agricoles,'*  farther  designated  by  their  location,  as 
Mettray,  St  Foy,  Oullins,  etc.  In  America  they  are  called  "  Farm  Schools.'* 
In  England,  where  great  activity  is  shown  in  this  field,  they  are  known  as 
"  Reform  Schools,"  or  "  Houses  of  Reformation,"  "  Rescue  Societies,"  "  Re- 
fhges,"  etc.  They  translate  the  German  designation  by  **  Reformatory,"  or, 
quite  incorrectly,  by  "  House  of  Salvation." 

We  do  not  intend  to  treat  the  subject  of  Reform  Schools  exhaustively ; 
but  only  to  point  out  their  characteristics,  and  though  we  may  glance  at 
the  institutions  of  other  governments,  we  shall  mainly  direct  our  attention 
to  those  of  Germany  proper,  and  the  a^acent  countries,  Grerman  by  their 
language. 

The  mahi  difficulty  of  the  subject  lies  in  tne  absence  of  a  literature.' 
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The  only  comprehenslye  treatiae  is  that  of  Pastor  L.  Volter,  which  treats 
only  of  Wurtemberg.  *  The  woxk  published  by  J.  K.  Zellweger  f  offers 
much  satisfactory  information,  but  nothing  bearing  on  the  present  article. 
The  annual  reports  of  these  institutions  alone  renudn  to  us,  and  these  are  of 
slight  literary  value.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  subject,  and 
the  interest  it  excites,  that  Prof  Palmer,  Dr.  Stoy,  and  the  publications  of 
the  Rauhe-Haus,  discuss  the  principles  underlying  these  schools ;  but  a  full 
historical  and  scientific  treatment  can  only  be  had  after  a  more  extended 
appreciation  of  their  social  importance  and  influence,  when  greater  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  their  plan  and  method  of  management,  by  the  friends  of 
education. 

n.     HISTOnT  OF  GERMAN  REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  provision  of  this  kind  was  made  in  those  Protestant  cities  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  which  the  reformation  in  the  church  was  succeeded  by 
a  political  and  social  transformation.  This  struck  at  the  root  of  those  abuses 
that  had  increased  under  a  vicious  treatment  of  the  poor,  and  by  that  system 
of  street-begging,  allowed  and  encouraged  by  the  Catholic  church.  The 
establishment  of  new  workhouses  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden  etc.,  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  legal  prohibition  of  vagrancy.  Many  of  the  cities  of 
Northern  Germany,  Hamburg,  Lubcck,  etc.,  followed  this  example.  Ener- 
getic measures  were  taken  against  young  thieves,  who  were  now  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  magistrate,  and  received  religious  instruction. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  every  workhouse  or  poorhouse  was  now 
furnished  with  special  departments,  in  which  children,  obstinately  disobe- 
dient to  parents  and  teachers,  were  subjected  to  training.  James  Doepler 
gives  some  valuable  information  with  regard,  to  this  subject  in  his  TTieat' 
rum  Pomatum  of  1693.  The  boys  in  these  establishments  were  employed 
in  mechanical  work.  Parents  could  send  hither  all  wilful  and  wicked  chil- 
dren to  be  treated  for  their  mischievous  propensities.  If  the  parents  paid  the 
board  of  their  sons,  the  boys  were  put  in  certain  rooms,  and  not  required  to 
work.  Afterwards,  the  orphan  homes,  originated  by  A.  II.  Francke,  offered 
similar  aid  to  neglected  children. 

But  in  many  places  the  object  of  orphan  homes  has  never  been  strictly 
kept  in  view.  For  instance,  the  large  Frederic  Orphan  Ilouse  of  Berlin, 
which  at  the  close  of  the  year  1865  contained  1,531  children,  admitted  from 
1850  to  1860.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  these  were  not  orphans  at  all,  but 
were  received  because  their  parents  were  either  ill  or  vicious.  Out  of 
2,915  children  received  in  ten  years  twenty-eight  per  cent  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  fathers  and  mothers.  In  the  year  1857,  the  number  of 
these  forsaken  children  reached  600. 

In  the  Poor  Houses  and  Orphan  Asylums  of  other  cities  of  Germany  are 
found  many  such  abandoned  boys  and  girls.  The  great  number  of  children 
of  this  class,  collected  in  the  smaller  Work  and  Poor  Houses  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  Holstein,  eta,  will  soon  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  establishing 
Reform  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Houses;  for  to  bring  these 

*  O^KhichU  wid  8uUi»tik  der  SeUungionttcUUn  fur  armt  und  virwahriotts  Kinder  Ui 
WurUtnberg,    Stottgftrt,  1845. 
t  SehwiUerUelu  ArmmfChMkn  immA  FtiUnbergkhMh  OryndioUoL    Troxen,  184!L 
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chndren  into  the  society  of  drunkards  and  Tidotis  persons  sent  to*  these* 
places,  can  only  result  in  tiielr  total  depravity.  Many  establishments  of  the 
kind  were  formed  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  state  authorities' 
issued  stricter  police  regulations  against  beggars  and  vagrants,  and  when' 
the  charities  of  the  public  became  more  completely  organized.  The  punish-j 
ment  of  petty  crimes  has  brought  the  young  ofibnders  under  severe  con-| 
trol ;  and  a  great  number  of  Houses  of  Correction  have  sprung  up  in  states 
and  cities,  under  the  direction  of  the  government 

Many  private  establishments  have  also  been  founded  fh)m  motives  of 
benevolence.  They  stilt  exist  in  (Germany,  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  in  the 
German  provinces  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  Belgium  (since  1848),  in  France* 
(1818),  England  (1840-1850),  in  HoUand  (1818),  and  in  North  America.^ 
They  bear  various  names,  but  all  have  the  same  object,  the  care  of  neglected 
iind  depraved  children.  This  educational  movement  is  characteristic  of  the 
latter  part  of  our  century,  and  is  still  increaflteg.  In  the  center  of  the  lon|^ 
line  of  our  modem  institutions  stand  the  Reform  Schools  of  Qermany. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  on  thehistory  of  these  institutions  withotit 
speaking  of  PestalozzL  We  must  remember  how,  in  the  humility  of  a  gnile^' 
less  heart,  fhll  of  enthusiasm,  he  labored  for  the  home  education  of  tite 
people,  and,  since  1775,  for  the  elevation  of  the  neglected  children  of  his 
country.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  Legrand,  the  Mend  of  Oberlin,  at  tiiat 
time  one  of  the  five  directors  of  the  Swiss  republic,  assisted  at  the  founda- 
tion of  an  institution  in  Stanz,  established  by  Pestalozzi.  With  all  the  care-' 
fhl  combination  of  work  with  instruction  in  Stanz,  Pestalozzi  never  found 
room  for  religious  training.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had  labored  to  lessen 
the  miseries  of  those  around  him.  Their  happiness  was  his  sole  aspiration.' 
Tet,  noble-hearted  champion  as  he  was,  he  stood  in  the  van  of  battle  with** 
out  the  only  weapon  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  enemy.  In  spite  of  all 
his  loving  ardor,  a  melancholy  failure  attended  his  work.  In  his  old  age 
he  saw  these  hopes  realized  in  the  first  Reform  School  on  the  Qerman  firon-' 
tier ;  but  they  were  realized  by  others,  who,  not  loving  the  work  more,  had 
yet  sought  divine  aid  in  their  labors.  This  he  himself  acknowledged,  when,' 
an  old  man  of  eighty,  he  received  the  greeting  of  song  and  flowers  fh)m  tlie 
pupils  of  the  Reform  School  of  Beuggen.  He  gave  back  the  wreath  to  the 
father  of  the  household,  the  venerable  Zeller,  his  long-tried  fHend,  with  the 
confession,  that  he  now  witnessed  the  embodiment  of  his  own  aspirations.' 
When  in  18^6  he  saw  the  inner  workings  of  a  Reform  School,  he  exclaimed 
"  This  is  what  I  wished  for  I " 

With  the  name  of  Pestalozzi  must  be  associated  that  of  Fellenbergv* . 
of  HofVyl,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Wehrli,  labored  to  incorporate 
industry  into  the  training  of  poor  and  neglected  children. 

The  distingnishing  peculiarity  of  the  Reform  School  is  the  onion  of 
Christian  teaching  with  primary  education.  The  growing  and  changtng 
needs  of  the  time  are  influenced  by  the  power  of  religion— effecting,  not 
one  portion  merely,  but  the  entire  life.  From  the  very  first,  all  are  consckmt 
of  belonidng  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  send,  though  in  the  centre  of  OhristI* 
anity,  they  strive  to  do  the  woriK  of  Missknimriei.  This  view  explains 
how  the  idea  of  a  Reform  School  started  into  independent  befaig  in  Bereral 
l>laoe8  at  the  same  time. 
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Th6  cnrigtnator  of  the  Refbrm  BtdaM  tM  lohn  i'llk,  of  Weimar,  the 
Iktend  of  Gtoethe  and  l^erder.  ftiailrat  eflSsrt^ai  puicfy  original,  a  stroU 
of  genina.  He  waa  CknmcQof  of  LegtObii,  ^1M,  ^itAug  Ike  detaatatidt 
and  mlaety  eaoaed  by  the  irar,  he  devoted  himaelf  io  the  aid  of  ttd 
idlfering.  The  Dnke  of  ftegn^  in  l81^,  had  htgtoi  the  wofk  of  d«lfariio- 
doniit  Weimar.  It  waa  Jtult  before  the  bactite  of  Leipefa  After  the  battie» 
6and8  o^  roting  manmden  laid  the  countfjr  agiin  fai  ruins.  In  one  year^ 
the  nttle  Atite  of  100,000  inhabitiinta  quartered  oyer  (00,000  aoldlera. 
Wtot  and  miiety  reached  their  highest  point  The  War  aoon  drote  the 
t)Mple  fix>m  their  homea.  t'eatilence  fbliowed.  At  thla  time,  Falk  waa 
ioffering  great  bereayement  Ohe  after  the  other,  ait  danghtera  were 
taken  fh>m  hhn :  lind  at  laat,  hla  only  aon,  a  beiy  of  nineteta,  died.  B6 
Waa  chUdiett.  Then  he  resolved  to  become  a  fkther  to  Aie  orphana  of  the 
War.  To  (he  care  of  the  wretched  and  homeleaa  hd  Wool^  now  devotii 
ttie  rest  o^  his  life.  His  friend  Pastor  Horn  Joined  Mm.  They  formed  a 
tociety  called  **  Friends  in  Need.'*  In  181d,  they  had  fbnnd  homea  fb^ 
800  chlidito  in  the  fkmlliea  of  farmera  and  medbanlca.  Those  who  were 
Without  religloaa  edocafion  were  assembled  in  a  day  sdiobl,  the  oonilrmed 
attended  an  Evening  school  As  the  papila  of  tbe  Nortttal  School  wefi^ 
fheii  needing  assistance,  he  gathered  sllty  of  them,  and  gate  them  mstmo- 
tion  doting  the  evening  in  the  art  of  teaching.  He  took  neglected  glrla 
ai  wen  aa  boya.  They  wttt  taaght  reading.  Writing,  sewing,  and  house- 
Work.  In  tills  way  FaQc  became  the  center  of  an  ever-growing  circle  of 
missionary  labor.  In  hla  work  of  1623,  he  iays :— *'  The  principal  object 
6f  onr  Society  daring  eleven  years,  has  been  the  i^alvatlon  of  souls.  Not 
the  Converdon  of  the  heathen  of  Asia  and  AlHca,  but  thoae  of  our  owik, 
in  Baxony  and  Prussia.'*  His  local  usefulness  reai^hed  ita  height  when  he 
determined  to  build  a  house  of  prayer,  aided  by  tiiose  6f  his  pupils  who 
were  apprenticed  to  mechanice.  The  corner-stone  ct  this  *'  Luther  hof^ 
waa  laid  by  hia  own  hands  In  1833.  The  building  waa  finished  by  his 
scholars,  at  a  cost  of  15,000  thalers.  The  money  iiad  beto  collected  prin- 
cipally in  North  Germany  and  Holland.  Falk  survived  the  completion  of 
tlds  work  but  a  short  time.  He  died  in  1826,  after  great  suffering,  but 
with  f\ill  faith  in  hia  SaVlour.  He  was  flftynsix  yters  old.  The  closing 
labor  of  his  life  waa  specially  important,  by  the  induence  it  exerted  on 
iDddle  and  North  Germany ;  but  his  work  Waa  of  too  personal  a  nature 
to  last  beyond  the  life  of  its  author.  A  small  Orphan  Home  at  Weimar  ia 
an  that  now  exists. 

The  foundation  of  St  ttartin,  tL  similar  Instittttlon,  eitabAshed  in  ISli 
by  Reinthaler,  the  f^end  of  Falk,  has  done  great  good.  Beinthaler  took 
children  out  of  the  streets  and  prisons,  and  taught  thefn  by  his  **  historical 
liturgical**  method.  During  the  first  twenty-two  years,  8619  children 
were  instructed.  But  these  institutions  could  not  continue.  For  a  time 
^elnduder's  school  stopped.  In  1867  It  reopened  With  but  fifteen  boya. 
It  is  now  maintained  in  part  by  ^e  incbme  of^  a  bequest  of  Beinthaler 
(8000  Chalers),  and  partly  by  the  city  of  l&rfhil  King  Frederic  Wilfiam 
IV.  preaented  the  fine  building  now  occupied  by  the  school 

In  Silesia,  several  smiOl  Beform  SchooU  were  created  t^y  means  of 
the  pi*evloua  edbrta  of  FaUt  and  BeinlhaUr.    Some  of  these  are  atfll  fak 
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existence.  There  were  establishments  at  Goldberg  (1829),  Lnben  (1883), 
and  in  seteral  other  places.  The  arrangements  made  bj  the  Cotmta 
Adalbert  and  Werner  yon  der  Ricke,  at  DOsselthal,  are  much  more  ex- 
tensive. This  work,  although  simultaneous  with  that  of  Falk,  was  entirely 
mdependent  of  it  The  father  of  the  young  Counts  above  mentioned, 
who  died  in  1840,  aged  80,  had  established  a  Nonnal  School  at  Over- 
dyk,  on  the  Rhine,  in  1789,  and  had  founded  besides  a  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Education.  The  French  occupation  destroyed  this  work, 
which  was,  however,  destined  to  reappear  in  another  way.  After  the 
war  of  1813,  great  destitution  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Rhine  country.  The  highways  were  filled  with  begging  children.  The 
young  Counts  von  der  Ricke,  who  had  inherited  the  spirit  of  their 
father,  resolved  to  provide  for  the  poor.  The  old  Count  had  left  his 
sons  the  seminary  building  at  Overdyk.  Here  a  refbge  was  opened 
with  four  children,  in  October,  1819.  The  number  soon  increased  to 
sisty-eight  All  good  things  grew  with  the  institution,  which  was 
soon  divided  Into  two  departments  for  the  older  and  younger  scholar. 
The  attention  of  Count  Adalbert  was  directed  to  the  large  old  Abbey 
of  DUsselthal,  near  DQsseldorf.  He  bought  it  for  51,578  thalers,  trust- 
ing that  God  would  provide  the  means  of  paying  for  it  In  June,  1832, 
the  higher  division,  numbering  forty-four  children,  was  removed  to 
the  Abbey.  The  primary  department  has  always  remained  at  Overdyk. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  estate  increased.  It  now  includes  493  acres  of 
land.  There  is  a  fair  capital,  with  an  annual  income  of  20,000  thalers, 
partly  the  contribution  of  friends.  During  the  early  years  of  its  existence, 
particularly,  the  sympathies  of  the  charitable  in  North  Germany  were 
expressed  by  ample  provisions  of  money  and  material  For  DOsselthal* 
and  the  **  Luther  hof "  were  then  the  only  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Ger- 
many. The  Kings  Frederic  William  IIL  and  IV.  made  large  contribu- 
tions, considerable  sums  were  sent  from  England,  and  the  Count  himself 
advanced  money  without  interest  Thus,  the  institution  was  able  to 
assume  laxge  proportions.  It  has  been  in  existence  forty-eight  years ;  2581 
children  have  been  educated,  and  afterwards  have  learned  a  trade.  Count 
Ton  der  Ricke  presided  over  the  school  till  1847,  and  then  entrusted  its 
administration  to  a  Board,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  During  that  year, 
DQsselthal  contained  179  pupils,  69  of  whom  were  girls.  It  has  greatly 
increased  since.  Counting  both  departments,  there  are  over  300  chfldren 
in  charge,  making  it  the  largest  Reform  School  in  Germany.  The  chfldren 
have  rooms  in  the  Abbey ;  they  receive  school  instruction,  and  learn  to 
work.  The  boys  are  employed  on  the  fkrm.  Since  1859,  a  seminary  for 
the  training  of  teachers  has  been  added,  fh)m  which  182  graduates  have 
been  sent  out  Dnsselthal  has  been  created  a  separate  parish,  and  thus 
has  corporate  privileges. 

The  third  establishment  important  in  the  history  of  Reform  Schools, 
is  Beuggen.  It  is  situated  at  the  very  southern  part  of  Baden,  on  the 
borders  of  Switzerland,  and  actually  belongs  to  both  countries.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Spittler,  of  Basle,  was  greatly  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  this 
schooL  He  also  founded  the  Mission  House  of  Basle.  The  project  was 
carried  out  in  the  midst  of  the  calamities  of  war.    Resolutions  were  passed 
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amid  the  roar  of  the  cannon  of  the  battle  field  of  Knningen,  which  stmck 
fear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  ofBasle.  It  was  in  1816  that  Spittler  and 
Zeller,  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  Mission  Ilouse,  resolved  to  work  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Noruial  School  in  connection  with  a  Reform  School 
After  several  attempts  to  obtain  the  necessary  Amds  for  the  work,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  consented  to  rent  them  the  Castle  of  Beuggen,  at 
the  nominal  sum  of  thirty  florins.  Here  the  first  Reform  School  of  South 
Germany  was  founded,  in  which  seventy  children  are  now  instructed.  A 
training  school  is  connected  with  it  Many  of  the  teachers  educated  there 
havesincebeoome  the  Directors  of  Reform  Schools  elsewhere.  In  1864» 
forty-three  years  after  its  foundaUon,  672  children,  and  277  brethren  had 
been  admitted ;  while  153  teachers  had  been  sent  out  firom  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  reformatory  work  in  Wurtemburg  was  associated  with  the  school 
of  Beuggen.  The  Reform  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Normal  Schools 
at  Lichtenstein  (1886)  and  Tempelhof  (1843)  are  among  the  larger  institu- 
tions of  the  kind.  Lichtenstein  was  founded  by  the  Prussian  School  In- 
spector Zeller,  after  a  visit  to  Beuggen,  which  aHerwards  came  under  the 
direction  of  Louis  Y()lter.  It  is  situated  near  Weinsburg,  and  includes  a 
Reform  School  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls,  with  forty-six  pupils  in 
both.  A  Normal  School,  number  thirty-five  pupils,  is  carried  on  with  the 
School  for  boys.  The  whole  is  directed  by  an  inspector.  The  Tempel- 
hof Reform  School,  numbering  ninety-two  scholars,  has  a  Preparatory 
Department,  and  Private  Seminary  for  teachers,  connected  with  it ;  both 
of  which  ara  designed  to  supply  the  schools  of  Wurtemburg.  Among  the 
high-bom  persons  who  have  supported  the  Wurtemburg  schools,  we  must 
mention  with  due  honor  the  Duchess  Henrietta. 

The  institutions  of  Qustavus  Werner  belong  to  this  class.  There  are 
eight  of  them :  the  Chief  Home  at  Reutlingen,  with  its  seven  Branch  or 
Associated  Schools.  These  Asylums  possess  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
acres  of  land,  a  large  industrial  factory,  with  an  annual  working  capital 
of  thirty  thousand  fiorins.  In  1862,  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pupils 
were  accommodated  here,  but  financial  losses  have  reduced  Uie  number  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five.  Seven  hundred  children  in  all  have  been 
educated  there.  In  1867  Wurtemburg  contained  thirty-two  institutions  of 
the  kind:  twenty-six  Protestant,  five  Catholic,  and  one  Jewish  Reform 
School  These  could  accommodate  1667  children,  and  in  1867  actually  did 
contain  1260  pupils.  The  total  number  of  children  received  since  1820  is 
10,009.  There  are  besides  many  Societies,  whose  object  is  to  bring  neg- 
lected children  into  Homes,  or  Schools.  All  these  institutions  and  societies 
work  under  the  direction  of  a  Central  Committee  of  Charity,  organized  in 
1817  by  Queen  Catherine,  the  foundress  of  St  Pauline,  the  first  Reform 
School  in  Wurtemburg,  Stuttgart. 

Wurtemburg  has  done  more  for  reform  and  education  than  any  other 
German  state.  It  is  strange  that  the  efforts  of  Protestants  here  should  have 
ceased  in  1848,  for  the  two  Schools  established  in  1836-50  have  no  impor- 
tance. On  the  contrary,  the  Catholic  church  has  shown  great  energy.  In 
1848  it  possessed  but  one  Reform  School,  but  now  has  five,  in  which  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy  pupils  are  educated.    These  Wurtemburg  instl- 
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tuUona  adopt  children  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  them  from  neglect  and 
rice ;  tbia  la  a  character^tic  iieatare.  The  report  of  the  anniyerMiy  of 
1867  confinns  this:  The  Schoola  are  termed  *' Institutions  IbrK^lected' 
Children/'  and  they  are  fhrther  distinguished  from  the  founds^on  of 
SchOnbQhthof;  ifhich  admits  boya  trom  the  House  of  Correction. 

The  Farm  and  Reform  Schools  of  Bvitzerland  muat  be  ponsideied  ^ 
fether,  far  they  differ  only  in  a  few  unimportant  particulars.  F|om 
1810  to  1830,  seyen  Schools  were  erected.  During  the  next  tan  yean  twdT» 
were  founded,  and  from  1841  to  1846  ten  more.  In  1846  there  were  twenty* 
nine  schoola  yrith  seyen  hundred  pupils.  Since  that  time  fifteen  new  in- 
stitutions haye  been  established,  so  that  Switzerland  has  now  forty-four 
schools  with  1548  pupils.  The  name  of  Professor  Spleias  ranks  first  amon^ 
the  early  Uborers  in  this  field.  The  '*  Swiss  Patriotic  Society**  and  Baron 
Wessenberg  founded  the  Reform  School  at  Bachtelen,  near  Berne  in  1889. 
Berne  has  fourteen  of  these  institutions,  among  which  are  sereral  Schoola 
for  Children  condemned  for  crime.  ZtLrich  has  four,  St  Oall  four,  Lu- 
cerne and  Appenzell  one  each.  Sonnenberg,  near  Lucerne,  ia  a  Catholic 
foundation.  The  School  at  Oldburg  in  Argoyia  ia  for  both  conlinsioDa. 
The  rest  are  Protestant 

Reform  Schools  were  established  in  South  Germany  in  1848— first  in 
Bayaria,  a|id  afterwards  at  Keuhof,  near  Strasburg,  and  in  Baden.  The 
name  of  Karl  yon  Raumer  is  connected  with  the  Bayarian  schools.  Ha 
established  in  1824  the  first  Reform  School  at  Kumbeig,  under  a  director 
from  Beuggen.  Almost  at  the  same  time  Pastor  Kraft  of  Erlangen,  whpaa 
liouse  was  a  centre  of  all  missionary  enterprise,  undertouk  a  similar  work. 
Aided  by  his  family,  and  a  student,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
institutions  of  Wurtemburg,  he  founded  a  Reform  School  fbr  girla  in  |Cp- 
langen,  under  the  direction  of  a  lady  educated  at  DOsselthaL 

In  Bayreuth  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  Jean  Paul  (1841)  in- 
duced the  Mayor  of  the  city  to  found  a  school.  The  establishment  of  the 
Reform  School  at  Neuhof,  near  Strasburg  in  Alsace,  is  a  beautifhl  eyidence 
of  Christian  faith.  A  pious  carpenter,  Phil.  James  Wurtz,  was  the  founder 
of  it  He  died  at  the  age  of  ei^^ty-tree,  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  his 
school. 

In  Baden  a  Society  had  been  formed,  with  Banm  Wessenbeig  at  the 
head,  which  formed  a  Protestant  School  at  Durlach,  and  a  Catholic  one 
in  the  Convent  of  Mariahof  (1843),  each  numbering  fii^y  pupils.  WhOe  the 
interest  in  Reform  Schools  was  fast  increasing  in  the  south  and  aouthwest 
of  Gkrmany,  it  seemed  to  be  dying  away  in  the  north.  After  Falk's  death, 
in  1826,  Lutherhof  was  suspended.  St  Martin's,  at  Erfhrt,  and  DQsselthal 
showed  little  yigor.  At  that  time  the  bond  of  Cterman  union  was  wanting. 
There  was  no*  national  sympathy  between  the  countries  of  the  iiorth 
and  south. 

Besides  the  work  of  reform  carried  on  in  Southern  (Germany,  there 
were  some  institutions  started  in  Berlin  and  In  some  of  the  proyinces,  the 
fhiit  of  political  expediency.  One  of  these  was  founded  by  M.  Bother, 
assisted  by  some  members  of  the  Berlin  magistracy.  It  is  situated  before 
the  Halle-Gate,  and  was  first  opened  in  1825,  under  dilator  Kopf  Th^ 
inmates  were  sent  by  the  Berlin  magistracy.    The  Instf tufa  contains  fbr^- 
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eight  papilB  at  aa  annaal  expense  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  tha- 
len  paid  by  the  city.  They  are  under  the  care  of  the  civil  authorities,  ftnr  it 
is  a  kind  of  Private  House  of  Correction.  Parents  may  send  their  children 
here,  as  in  other  Reform  {Schools ;  but  the  discipline  is  necessarily  severe. 
.For  many  years  the  pupils  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  screws. 
For  a  time  the  boys,  strictly  watched,  printed  the  papers  relating  to  the 
public  debt  The  scholars  are  also  obliged  to  work  in  the  house  and  gar- 
den.  The  institution  is  divided  into  two  separate  parts,  and  contains  in 
the  one  sixty-nine  bojrs,  and  in  the  other  thirty-e{ght  girls.  Within  the 
last  for^-two  years,  1,619  children  have  been  admitted.  The  caiwbilitiM 
of  the  establishment  will  soon  be  increased,  for  a  new  building  (200  feet  In 
firont,  80  ft  deep)  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  140,000  thalers.  It  is  tai- 
nished  with  every  convenicfnce,  with  laige  enclosed  play -grounds.  The 
children  are  divided  into  twenties.  Svery  '* twenty"  forms  a  *'fiunily,'* 
over  which  a  special  educator  presides. 

It  was  natural  that  the  example  of  the  capitol  should  be  followed  by 
other  places.  Many  different  societies  worked  to  lessen  the  number  of 
young  criminals,  which  had  alamungly  increased.  Kew  Reform  Schools 
were  organized  after  the  plan  of  Berlin,  at  Memel,  Frankfort,  Pbsen, 
KOnigsberg,  etc.  Not  one  has  ever  equalled  the  model.  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  through  these  Schools,  communal  aid  could  be  given  to  a  large 
class,  who  now  fall  into  crime  from  want  of  care.  These  institutions,  with 
the  exception  of  Stettin,  disappeared,  when  the  government  erected  special 
Houses  of  Correction  for  young  criminals.  Such  departments  were  soon 
established  in  S&xony.  A  House  of  Correction  was  founded  at  Hamburg, 
1829.  It  opened  with  nineteen  inmates.  In  1833  it  numbered  two  hundred. 
There  are  twelve  houses  of  this  class  in  Prussia,  three  in  Saxony,  and  one 
in  Wurtemburg,  one  at  Hamburg  and  one  at  Bremen. 

It  would  appear  as  if  in  the  north  of  Qermany  the  distinct  interests  of 

the  Reform  School  proper  had  become  absorbed  in  those  of  the  communal 

establishments.    This  was  the  more  to  be  feared  ttom  the  condition  of  the 

church  at  that  time.    Religious  feeling  only  could  call  the  true  charitable 

school  to  life.     The  people  were  accustomed  to  contribute  liberally  to 

benevolent  objects  of  a  more  general  character.    They  were  not  used  to 

denying  themselves  for  the  sake  of  farthering  missionary  work.    A  few 

scattered  communes  alone  made  any  attempt  of  the  kind.    The  ground 

for  such  labors  had  first  to  be  won.     It  was  a  very  different  field  fh>m 

that  of  Wurtemburg  and  Basle,  where  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  had  been 

fhlly  awakened.     Still  there  were  many  persons  who  worked  on,  hoping 

for  cooperative  aid,  which  came  at  last    Falk  and  the  school  at  DOssel- 

thal  had  much  influence  <m  the  work,  but  the  great  movement  began  in 

1848. 

Banhe  Saui, 

The  success  of  the  North  German  Reform  Schools  Is  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Bauhs  JXius,*  which  was  the  first  of  many  similar 
institutions  in  this  part  of  the  country.    The  Ranhe  Haus  was  in  its  first 

*  A  All!  notice  of  the  Banht  JEbut,  draws  from  the  annual  reporU  of  the  founder  and 
the  pablisbed  acconnt  of  Tieltort  both  American  and  Earopean,  wlU  be  found  In  the 
American  Jtmnud  qf  JMioatiM,  YoL  III ,  fr-eos,  and  fa  Baraara^a  Beformatonr  School  and 
Education,  p.  18, 107. 
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inception  designed  bj  some  of  its  friends  as  a  House  of  Correction  for  the 
lity  of  Hamburg.  It  was  proposed  to  take  the  cliildren  from  the  Work 
House  for  Young  Criminals,  founded  a  few  years  before,  and  put  them 
under  the  care  of  the  new  Reform  School ;  but  the  leaders  of  this  educa- 
tional moyement  introduced  an  article  in  the  constitution  which  declared 
that  **  the  new  institute  did  not  intend  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  public  insti- 
tutions.*' By  this  they  lost  all  aid  from  the  city,  but  preserved  that  dis- 
tinctive principle  of  the  Reform  School— missionary  work  among  poor  and 
neglected  children.  In  this  they  were  in  accord  with  the  directors  of 
the  schools  of  Weimar,  Dtlsselthal  and  Beuggen.  The  Rauhe  Haus  has 
admitted  (to  1867)  783  children,  176  of  whom  were  girls:  688  have  been 
discharged.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1867  was  129.  There  were  about 
forty  Brothers  connected  with  the  establishment,  and  the  entire  household 
numbered  450  persons.  New  buildings  have  just  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
twenty  thousand  thalers. 

The  experience  gained  in  these  institutions  confirmed  the  belief  in 
the  efficiency  of  their  labor.  The  great  motive  power  was  a  conviction 
of  the  need  of  organizing  the  household  into  families.  For  this  work 
individuals  must  be  selected  and  trained.  These  were  soon  known  as 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  This  Brotherhood  represents  the 
various  social  and  religious  interests  which  gradually  formed  the  leading 
idea  of  the  Inner,  or  Home  Mission,  as  the  object  of  the  whole. 

Three  points  in  the  Inner  Mission  should  be  especially  noticed  as 
afterwards  becoming  important:  Ist.  The  tendency  of  inner  missions  to 
carry  out  the  interests  of  Ciiristianity  by  opposing  infidelity  and  worldli- 
ness.  Proper  men  were  found  in  the  Brotherhood,  willing  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  work.  2d.  The  necessity  of  their  independence  of 
those  civil  authorities  who  only  hinder  and  restrain  the  full  development 
Finally :  The  complete  poverty  of  the  association,  and  its  dependence  on 
God  and  the  charity  of  His  servanta  Thus  the  Rauhe  Haus  has  pros- 
pered. Its  example  has  set  the  same  principles  working  in  many  similar 
establishments. 

In  order  to  gain  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  infiuence  of  the  Rauhe 
Haus  in  this  regard,  we  must  consider  two  periods :  First,  from  the  date 
of  the  foundation  (1833)  to  1848,  when  the  system  had  not  been  fully 
developed.  This  was  a  period  of  great  difficulties;  a  time  of  consolida- 
tion, of  organization,  and  of  preparation  for  future  action.  Every  energy 
was  used  in  assemblhig,  training  and  sending  out  Brothers,  as  the  instru- 
ments of  reformatory  education.  There  was  at  first  great  difficulty  in 
finding  proper  persons.  The  first  were  sent  by  request  from  Beuggen, 
in  1834.  Of  the  1850  Brothers  who  applied  for  admission— of  whom  460 
actually  entered  the  institution—'two  only  were  from  Hamburg ;  the  others 
were  from  the  different  countries  of  Gkrmany.  Applications  for  missicm- 
ary  Brothers  have  come  exclusively  from  those  distant  countries  where 
the  ^German  tongue  is  qwken  and  the  Evangelical  Church  is  found. 
,The  first  Brothers  were  called  into  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  while 
others  found  their  sphere  of  labor  in  the  far  West  of  North  America.  The 
former  ^became  directors  of  Reform  Schools  in  Mitau  (1887),  Narva  (1838) 
and  Reval  (1842).*^ 
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Tho  Reval  establiahment  in  Hoflsia  is  organized  on  the  plan  of  the 
Hauhe  Hans.  There  hare  been  250  children  admitted  since  1843 ;  206  of 
these  have  left  the  school:  so  that  there  are  now  fifty-three  children, 
divided  into  three  families,  under  the  direction  of  Brother  Bauer.  A 
society  of  Brothers  has  also  been  connected  with  the  school,  and  ex- 
perienced instructors  residing  in  Reyal  have  undertaken  their  education. 
Six  Brothers  are  necessary  for  the  care  of  the  three  families.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  Brothers  is  especially  difficult  here,  for  a  succea^dl  teacher  in 
Russia  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  or  the  Esthnic 
dialect  as  well  Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  thirty-three  Brothers 
have  been  trained  at  Reval,  and  sent  out  as  parochial  teachers,  orgauistB, 
etc.  They  labor  in  both  city  and  country,  and  are  stationed  fjrom  St 
Petersburg  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  the  boundaries  of  Eastern  Siberia. 

The  Brothers  sent  to  America  in  1845-7  have  been  followed  by  many 
others.  They  occupy  positions  as  preachers,  teachers,  directors  of  Poor 
Houses,  and  as  founcters  of  churches  and  schools. 

The  first  field  for  Reform  Schools  was  offered  by  the  connection  of 
the  Riuhe  Haus  with  Switzerland.  The  Brother  sent  there  returned  to 
lake  charge  of  the  new  school  founded  by  the  **  Swiss  Patriotic  Society" 
at  Bachtelen,  near  Berne.  B'ichtelen  has  been  organized  on  the  plan  of 
the  Riuho  Ilaus.  It  consists  of  four  families,  with  fitly  boys,  and  con- 
tains a  training  school  for  teachers,  with  thirty  papils.  There  is  also  a 
farm  of  150  acres,  which  feeds  thirty  to  forty  cattle.  It  has  admitted 
250  boys  since  its  foundation,  2()5  of  whom  have  left  Since  its  establish- 
ment twenty-six  new  schools  have  been  founded ;  with  twelve  of  them 
Blichtelen  directly  co-operated.  The  Berne  Reform  School  in  Landorf, 
with  forty  children  in  four  families,  admits  condenmed  criminals  only. 
The  Victoria  Reform  School  in  Kleinweber,  near  Bau,  founded  on  a 
bequest  of  600,000  francs,  contains  seventy-two  children  in  seven  families. 
Aarwangen,  for  condemned  children,  has  forty-five  children  in  three 
families.  There  are  tliree  other  schools  in  Zurich,  Lucerne  and  Yaud, 
each  numbering  200  pupils,  divided  into  three  families.  The  one  in 
Lucerne  is  a  Catholic  foundation.  In  the  other  Evangelical  Reform 
Schools  the  directors  (House  Fathers)  have  been  trained  at  B'achtelen. 
The  school  of  Geneva,  founded  on  the  model  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 

The  infiuence  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  was  first  visible  in  France  in  1839. 
M.  Demetz,  then  a  Councilor  of  the  Court  Boj/aJe,  now  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Court  Imp&riale  of  Paris,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  proper 
mode  of  treating  the  depraved  was  not  known  in  France,  visited  other 
countries,  and  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  system. 
Convinced  that  this  was  the  true  method,  he  returned  to  France  and 
founded  the  Reform  School  at  Mettray,*  near  Tours,  over  which  he  still 
presides. 

Mettray  was  the  first  Cohnie  AgritoU  PeniterUiare  in  France.  The  plan 
is  much  modified  fh>m  that  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  It  is  divided  into  (hmilies, 
which  live  in  separate  houses.    It  is  a  Catholic  institution,  and  contains 

'  For  history  of  Mettrty  m0  Bamard^  Beformatory  Schools,  etc.,  p.  147-SOO,  and 
M»€rie(mJ<ntrmUqfEdmoaUm,p.\ol.ULm-l». 
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700  pupila  To  obUin  the  neoeanzy  iaiiataiitB,  lay  brothen  are  trained 
like  tboae  of  the  Raohe  Haua.  They  tot  aasiat  in  teaching  the  children, 
and  are  then  sent  to  new  inatitatioiia.  The  sooceia  of  Mettray  haa  led  to 
the  eetabliflhment  of  411  similar  oiganizaUona,  of  which  twenty-three  are 
penitentiary  schools.  All  cany  on  agrlcoltare  and  an  extensire  qratem 
of  mechanical  labor. 

AReform  School  was  founded  in  Sweden  by  Baron  Oyldenkrok,  after 
visiting  the  Raohe  Uau9. 

While  tbliR^uhe  Hans  influenced  the  countries  round  Oermany,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  its  system  and  principles,  Ger- 
many itself  was  for  a  time  oomparatiirely  unaffected  by  its  reformatory 
work.  But  after  1840  a  change  was  manifest  This  was  brought  about 
by  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  school,  the 
iatereat  felt  in  it  by  prominent  man  of  the  time,  and  its  connection  with 
the  Forc!gn  Missionary  Society.  The  subject  of  home  missions  b^gan 
to  be  agitated.  A  strong  wish  waa  expressed  to  unite  with  the  Ham- 
burg school  in  working  for  the  deprayed.  Large  and  small  societies  were 
formed  for  missionary  work,  the  first  of  which  was  at  Celle,  in  Hanoyer. 
Between  1843  and  1847,  the  first  Reform  Schools  of  North  Germany  sprang 
into  existence.  Rostock  was  founded  in  1843  by  Professors  Erabbe  and 
Hoffman  and  Senator  Passow ;  Celle,  by  Pastor  Hugues,  in  1844 ;  Lubeck, 
in  1845,  by  Dr.  Liadenberg ;  Bremen,  in  1847,  by  Drs.  Treyiranus  and  Peat 
The  directors  of  these  yarious  schools  were  idl  ftom  the  Rauhe  Haua,  and 
followed  its  plan  of  family  organization.  Host  of  them  practice  forming 
with  success.  The  school  of  Celle  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  second 
one  at  Schladen,  Hanoyer,  in  1853,  directed  by  a  former  pupil  of  the 
Rauhe  Haus.  In  Mecklenberg,  through  the  exertions  of  Professors  Hoff- 
man and  Erabbe,  aided  by  many  prominent  clergymen,  a  general  society 
was  formed,  which  soon  absorbed  the  special  organizations. 

Reform  Schools  were  established  at  Stralsund,  Pomerania,  in  1847,  by 
Count  Krasson ;  at  ROgen,  Brandenburg,  and  at  Bedin  by  Schmidt,  ia 
1847 ;  in  Athaldensleben,  Saxony,  by  Yon  Nathuslus.  A  Reform  School 
was  projected  in  Flensburg  in  1833,  but  established  fourteen  years  later  by 
Yolquarts.  The  New  Brotherhood  was  founded  at  Duisburg  in  1845  by 
Paator  Fliedner,  one  of  the  former  teachers  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  This 
school  now  contains  120  Brothers,  and  250  children  haye  been  admitted 
aince  its  foundation ;  their  number  waa  thirty-fiye  last  year.  A  hospital 
for  the  poor  is  attached  to  it,  accommodating  twenty-two  persons.  The 
expenses  in  1864  amounted  to  17,000  thalers. 

In  1846  the  festiyal  of  Pestalozzi  was  the  occasion  of  the  foundation  of 
aeyeral  institutions  for  youth.  Many  of  these,  mistaking  the  spirit  of  the 
reformer,  expressed  their  opposition  to  decided  Christian  training.  In 
1847  a  correspondence  relating  to  Reform  Schools  and  Brotherhoods  was 
carried  on  between  the  Rauhe  Haus  and  two  Catholic  bishops  of  Morayia 
and  Austria,  but  with  no  definite  result 

The  second  period  in  the  history  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  commences  with 
the  year  1848.  Ten  Brothers  went  to  Silesia  to  help  nurse  the  sick  during 
the  raging  of  a  pestilential  disease.  More  than  10,000  children  had  become 
orphaned.    The  Prince  of  Pless  QflBared  for  their  accommodatioii  the  houses 
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at  the  BatbB  of  Charkow.  The  lystem  of  flunily  organization  wag  directli^ 
introdaced  under  the  direction  of  a  Brother.  A  second  institution  iraa 
established  in  Warschowitz.  Both  were  intended  for  those  Protestant 
orphans  whose  parents  had  died  of  the  tjphos  ferer.  They  were  afterwards 
dissolved.  Tlie  Oalholic  orj^ians  were  taken  care  of  by  the  orders  of 
P|ince  Bishop  Diepenbrok.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Rauhe  Hans  to 
ihrnish  all  the  assistance  that  was  required.  Several  new  Brotheihooda 
were  therefore  founded,  viz. :  at  ZOllchow,  near  Stettin  (1850),  at  Reinstedt 
in  Saxony  (1850),  and  at  Puckenhoff,  near  Erlangen  (185I|l  It  was  the 
object  of  these  organizations  to  train  laborers  for  the  Reform  Schools.  The 
inspectors  were  IhNn  the  theological  class  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  A  few  of 
the  schools  connected  with  the  Brotherhoods  merit  a  more  particular 
description. 

The  institution  at  Snilldiow  is  under  the  direction  of  Gustayus  Zahn, 
the  poet  and  author.  In  1865  the  Brotherhood  had  eighty-nine  regular 
inmates,  twenty-nine  of  whom  are  now  working  in  different  educational 
establishmenti.  The  Reform  School  founded  in  1881  discharged  the  girls 
in  1847.  In  1864  the  whole  number  ofchildren  received  was  412.  In  1850 
the  inmates  had  numbered  thirty-nine.  At  this  time  about  sixty  pupils  are 
assembled  in  four  fSunilies.  A  fine  garden  of  fifteen  acres  is  cultivated,  and 
^  small  fann  with  twelve  cows  is  taken  care  of  by  the  scholars.  Tliey  are 
also  employed  in  making  plastic  representations  of  biblical  history  for 
Christmas,  and  in  the  sale  of  religious  pamphlets.  A  hospital,  belonging 
to  the  order  of  the  Eni^^ts  of  St  John,  is  united  to  the  institution.  The 
Brothers  of  ZQllchow  attend  to  the  sick.  The  Provincial  Institute  for 
Idiots  is  also  under  thdr  care,  with  a  special  director.  The  appropriationa 
for  its  support  amount  to  11,000  tlialers  per  year.  Its  situation  and  extent 
make  it  the  center  of  ail  reformatory  enterprise  in  Pomerania. 

The  Reform  School  and  Brotherhood  at  Lindenhof  near  Neinstaat, 
which  was  reorganized  under  Nathusius  in  1850,  were  at  first  conducted 
by  assistants  fh>m  the  Rauhe  Haus.  They  are  now  directed  by  Dr. 
Hardiland,  formerly  a  missionary  to  Borneo  and  South  AlHca.  ThOr 
number  of  boys  admitted  to  the  Lindenhof  from  1850-^7,  were  255. 
Two  hundred  left,  so  that  the  number  of  pupils  is  now  fifty-five.  There 
are  six  brothers  In  the  home.  Ten  of  the  forty-six  regularly  graduated 
brothers,  are  directors  of  Reform  Schools,  while  six  are  assistants.  Six- 
teen work  at  a  trade,  four  are  assistants  in  asylums  for  the  blind,  othen 
are  teachers  and  foreign  missionaries.  The  annual  e4^i>ense8  of  the  in- 
stitution amount  to  six  thousand  thalers. 

The  Reform  School  for  boys  recently  founded  (1851,)  at  Puckenho^ 
pear  Erlangen,  which  is  connected  with  that  school  for  girls  previously, 
established  by  Pastor  Kraft,  has  also  a  Brotherhood  Joined  with  it,  under 
the  direction  of  men,  educated  in  theology.  This  institution  enjoys  the 
patronage  of  the  university  of  Erlangen,  but  has  had  but  few  students 
up  to  this  time.  The  Reform  School  numbers  thirty-two  pupils,  pfght^^ftn 
b^  and  fourteen  girls.  The  whole  number  of  inmates  is  forty-five. 
Annual  expenses  of  2500  thalers  are  paid  by  free  contributiotts. 

The  Protestant  foundation  of  St  John,  near  Berlin,  is  an  agricultural 
branch  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  under  the  same  director.    It  numbers  on^ 
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hundred  inmates,  including  twenty-four  brothers.  It  owns  120  acres  of 
land,  and  is  provided  with  excellent  buildings.  Neglected  children  are 
received,  and  even  those  needing  especially  carefhl  management.  It 
forms  an  independent  parish,  with  about  10,000  thalers  revenue.  During 
the  last  three  years  over  60,000  thalers  have  been  spent  for  new  buildings. 
A  French  Brotherhood  was  established  (1865,)  near  Greneva,  by  Dr. 
Bertim.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  French  clergyman,  M.  Tophel,^ 
and  has  a  Reform  School  for  boys  connected  with  it 

The  accompanying  table  (A)  exhibits  the  gradual  development  of  the 
Reform  School  of  Germany. 

PBOORBSarVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GERMAN  REFORM  SCHOOLS. 


COUNTRIES. 

1818-30 

1881-47 

184S-e7 

rOTAU 

1.    Saxe-Weimar,    .... 

1 

1 

3.    Prussia,        .... 

(•)  Province  of  Prussia, 

8 

3 

19 

34 

(b)         "             Posen,    .  > 

1 

5 

6 

(c)         "             SU^ia, 

i 

0 

34 

81 

(d)         "             Pomerania, 

3 

38 

81 

(e)         •*             Brandenburg, 

• 

i 

1 

85 

87 

(f)  "             Saxony, . 

(g)  "             Westphalia,.  ' 

1 

3 

16 

18 

13 

13 

(h)         "             Rhine,    .     ,     , 

i 

1 

10 

12 

(1)         "             Schleswig,   .  . 

1 

1 

(k)         "             Holstein, 

(1)         "             Lauenberg,  r  i 

(")         "             Hanover, 

\ 

3 

4 

6 

(n)         "             Hessia, 

1 

3 

8 

(p)         "             Nassau,  ."* 

8 

8 

Catholic  Schools,  . 

9 

9 

8.    Wurtembeig, 

7 

19 

6 

33 

4.    Baden,    .... 

1 

3 

12 

15 

5.    Hamburg,    .... 

1 

1 

6.    Lubeck,  .... 

1 

1 

7.    Bremen,       .... 

1 

1 

3 

8.    Mecklenburg-Schwcrin,  ^ 

1 

1 

9.    Mecklenburg- Strelitz,      ^  . 

1 

1 

10.    Hesse-Darmstadt,      ^  . 

1 

3 

3 

11.    Bavaria,       ,           .  n 

8 

75 

78 

13.    Kingdom  of  Saxony,  ' . 

•••••• 

17 

17 

18.    Lippe,          .           .           .           , 

1 

1 

14.    Bembui^g, 



3 

3 

15.    Reuas-Schleiz, 

1 

1 

16.    Reiiss-Greiz, 

1 

1 

17.    Anhalt-COthen, 

1 

1 

18.    Oldenburg, 

1 

1 

19.    Brunswick,  .... 

1 

1 

Total, 

• 

10 

48 

290 

854 

In  Switzerland,    .           .           .           , 

44 

Alsace,       .... 

• 

1 

1 

3 

Russian  Provinces,     . 

4 

4 

Total,         .... 

17 

53 

391 

404 
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In  tbi3  table  three  periods  are  diatingaislied,  yiz:  The  data  of  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Beform  Schools,  between  the  years  1813-1830; 
their  introduction  into  central  Germany,  between  1831  and  1847;  the 
efforts  of  the  inner  mission  after  1848.  The  total  number  of  Beform 
Schools,  given  as  404,  is  probably  greater,  as  those  of  recent  erection 
could  not  be  added  for  want  of  reliable  information.  From  annual 
reports  we  learn  that  one  half  the  institutions  of  Gkrmany  number  5^5 
pupils;  the  total  number  in  404  schools  may  safely  be  estimated  at  12,000. 
The  average  cost  per  pupil  is  yariously  given  at  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thalers.  At  the  smallest  estimate  of  fifty  thalers,  the  yearly  expense 
would  amount  to  600,000  thalers,  which  is  contributed  by  the  benevolent 

Societies  in  aid  of  Beformatory  Education  have  not  been  specially 
mentioned,  yet  a  few  words  may  be  added  with  regard  to  them.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-six  children  were  taken  care  of  during  1862,  by  a 
society  of  Baden.  In  Wurtemburg  there  are  eighteen  such  societies, 
besides  tliat  of  the  ladies  of  Stuttgart  The  Educational  Societies  found- 
ed by  Pastor  Brain  at  Neukirchen,  (1850,)  have  labored  with  great  success. 
Each  of  these  societies  has  its  special  agents,  generally  young  clergymen, 
who  visit  christian  families  throughout  the  country  to  induce  them  to 
take  charge  of  neglected  children.  The  society  of  Neukirchen  provides 
for  132  children,  117  of  which  are  in  100  fdmilies  in  the  district  There 
are  similar  societies  at  Eberfeld,  with  148  children,  and  Barmen,  with  86; 
also  smaller  societies  at  Bomsdorf,  Solingen,  Schmelm,  each  providing 
for  12  to  30  children.  All  these  societies  in  Bhenish  Prussia,  maintain  from 
450  to  500  children,  and  when  those  in  Baden  and  Wurtemburg  are 
added,  the  number  swells  to  12,000.  This  seems  a  great  result  of  the 
labor  be«]run  in  1848,  and  is  greater  yet  when  we  consider  the  progress  in 
other  countries. 

In  England  alone,  291  institutions  of  this  class  were  founded  between 
1840  and  18^50,  containing  nearly  23,000  pupils,  and  expending  annually 
about  £280,000.  The  Bagged  Schools  are  not  included  in  this  estimate.  In 
1866,  there  were  1168  of  these  in  London  alone,  containing  41,291  pupils, 
taught  by  3,241  teachers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  received  no  compen- 
sation for  their  labors. 

The  results  in  Germany  are  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider 
how  the  revolutionary  feeling  of  the  time  predicted  the  certain  downfall 
of  all  Christian  schools.  This  spirit  was  so  violent  that,  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  the  populace  demolished  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
institutions,  and  similar  outbreaks  were  feared  in  Nothcm  Germany.  But 
now  a  firm  faith  in  God,  and  in  the  blessings  attendant  on  His  service, 
awoke.  The  languishing  schools  revived.  Ilundrcds  were  established, 
and  grew  prosperously.  It  was  then  said  that  reform  was  a  fiishion, 
which  would  soon  pass  away.  But  in  this  noble  work  of  educating  and 
caring  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  neglected,  all  classes  united,  old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  peasant  and  citizen,  servant  and 
princess.  Societies,  communes,  governments,  all  worked  together. 
Private  persons  opened  their  houses  and  princes  their  palaces  to  receive 
the  children,  and  accustom  them  to  the  life  of  a  christian  family.  Fearfhl 
pictures  of  sin  did  not  appal  them,  but  only  incited  to  fresh  acts  of 
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charity.  All  gave  wli&t  they  eonld  for  the  banding  of  Refbrm  Schools, 
some  their  hard-earned  pence,  othcri  thouaandij.  The  Yery  poverty  of  the' 
institntionB  gaye  them  a  strong  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

King  Max  of  Bavaria,  in  a  decree  of  KoV.  20, 1851,  expresses  his 
pleasure  in  the  establlflhment  of  Reform  Schools  in  varlotts  parts  of 
the  E^ingdom.  He  thinks  that  their  unrestricted  managetnent  is  an 
essential  feature,  and  that  the  State  should  only  aid  the  administration 
and  progress  of  the  organizations  at  certain  times.  A  Catholic  priest  of 
fiavaiia,  who  read  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Rauhe  Hans,  was 
inducied  to  found  a  school  on  its  plan.  The  united  efforts  of  both  Catholic 
and  Evangelical  Churches,  resulted  in  the  erection  of  75  Reform  Schools 
in  Bavaria.  In  Baden,  15  schools  were  oiganized.  The  northern  prov- 
inceaof  Prussia  began  the  work  with  success,  which  has  been  shared  by 
Saxony  and  other  lesser  states.  The  great  missionary  work  of  the  19th 
century  has  not  reached  its  consummation.  Indeed,  it  has  scarcely  been 
b^gun  in  many  places  most  in  need  of  it  Obstacles  exist  everywhere,  chiefly 
resulting  fh>m  that  deep  national  struggle  for  belief  in  revelation.  For 
this  reason,  the  leading  principles  of  the  work  of  Reform  should  be 
presented  in  detail,  as  clearly  as  possible. 

IIL  PUPILS  AND  THXIB  CI«A88IFICATIOK. 

The  work  of  each  institution  must  be  simplified  as  much  as  possible. 
Elements  must  be  classified ;  conflicting  ones  removed,  those  that  sgree 
bnni^t  into  distinct  departments.  This  limitB  the  work  of  each  institu- 
tion, concentrates  its  power  and  divides  the  labor  into  separate  groups, 
fhus  forming  an  organized  system. 

(1 )  The  flrst  question  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  religious 
denomination  of  Reform  Schools.  We  may  regard  them  as  independent 
Christian  enterprises,  belonging  to  some  particular  Church,  or  as  con- 
fessions of  a  CMtain  foith.  They  are  in  this  way  distinct  from  the  houses 
of  correction  belonging  to  the  State,  in  which  religious  differences  do  not 
receive  much  conrideration,  although  within  a  few  years,  divisions  have 
been  made  as  in  the  Reform  Schools.  There  is  now  but  one  mixed 
Reform  School  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  Baden,  the  Archbishop 
insisted  that  there  should  be  a  separation  of  faiths,  and  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  portion  should  be  submitted  to  his  authority,  but  this  was  not 
done.  It  appears  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  taken  hold  of  the 
educadon  of  the  neglected  children  most  zealously,  but  we  know  very 
little  of  their  views  and  plans  in  the  matter,  owing  to  the  want  of  reports. 
Dr.  Hirscher's  treatise  is  therefore  an  interesting  authority.  He  describes 
the  Reform  School  as  a  penitentiary,  not  as  much  for  punishment  as  for 
correction.  The  rules  of  the  institution  must  be  severely  maintained ; 
every  error  punished.  Hard  work  and  hard  discipline  are  indispensable. 
He  considers  religion  as  a  means  of  education  which  works  by  fear.  The 
avenging  Justice  of  God  is  strongly  brought  forward,  while  the  pardoning 
mercy  through  Christ  is  more  lightly  touched  upon.  Perhaps  these  vfeitrs 
have  not  been  generally  adopted  in  the  practice  of  th^  Rom^ni 
ChurclL 
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In  France  the  Bchools  are  of  a  religions  character,  bnt  are  more 
Christian  than  sectarian.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Mettray,  and 
many  of  the  farm  and  penitentiary  schools  founded  by  private  persons. 

In  1848,  eighteen  of  the  forty-one  schools  of  France  were  under  the 
chaige  of  laymen,  fifteen  cared  for  by  priests  and. friars.  Of  the  404 
Qerman  Reform  Schools,  ^2i  are  Protestant  and  eighty  Roman  Catholic 

(2.)  Another  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  Reform  Schools  are 
needed  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
practicability  of  uniting  the  sexes  in  the  same  institution.  The  character 
of  the  children  and  the  accommodations  of  the  buildings  must  be  taken 
into  account  Many  of  the  schools  of  Wurtemburg,  Baden  and  Bayaria, 
unite  the  two  sexes.  In  some  of  the  establishments  they  are  placed  in 
different  divisions  under  special  teachers.  Tubingen  and  a  few  other 
schools,  the  boys  and  girls  occupy  different  parts  of  the  building.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  consolidated  some  of  their  institutions,  but  hare 
placed  the  boys  and  girls  in  separate  buildings.  Heiligenbrun  admits 
girls  only.  Four  or  five  only  of  che  forty-four  schools  of  Switzerland  are 
for  girls.  In  Baden,  some  of  the  schools  are  separate  in  this  regard, 
others  not  In  the  north  of  Germany,  the  Reform  Schools  are  devoted  to 
the  sexes  separately.  There  were  formerly  a  few  instances  where  the  sexes 
were  placed  in  one  establishment,  as  at  Stettin ;  but  this  did  not  answer, 
and  a  separation  was  made.  The  pupils  of  the  northern  Reform  Schools 
are  morally  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  southern.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  latter  organizations  would  be  ruinous  in  the  north.  Occa- 
sionally, as  in  the  Rauhe  Haus,  both  sexes  are  in  one  school,  but  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  ensures  perfect  supervision.  The  newly 
erected  buildings  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  were  planned  in  such  a  way  that 
any  trouble  is  guarded  against,  and  an  secret  interview  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Whenever  the  children  are  particularly  Vicious,  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  is  generally  to  be  preferred,  although  the  economical  wants  of  the 
kitchen,  washing,  sewing  etc,  make  it  often  desirable  to  have  the  girls  in 
the  same  establishment  with  the  boys.  The  number  of  girls  in  the 
Reform  Schools  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  boys ;  there  are  fewer 
women  in  the  penitentiaries.  This  is  a  general  fact  But  the  quality 
makes  up  for  quantity  here,  since  the  depraved  girl  stands  on  a  lower 
plane  than  the  vicious  boy.  The  most  dangerous  tendencies  of  girls  are 
secret,  their  cure  more  difficult  There  are  not  enough  Reform  Schools 
for  girls,  but  tlus  is  a  want  which  promises  to  be  soon  filled.  In  France, 
the  boys  and  girls  are  carefully  separated. 

In  1862,  eight  public  institutions  contained  2026  boys ;  twenty-eight 
private  schools  numbered  4578— total,  6604.  In  the  twenty-three  private 
institutions  for  girls,  were  1718  children  ;  and  in  the  two  public  schools 
160— total,  1878. 

(3.)  Another  question  to  be  considered  is  the  age  of  the  pupil  to  be 
admitted  or  discharged.  The  regulations  of  various  Reform  Schools  differ, 
and  the  character  of  the  institution  is  in  a  great  measure  determined  by 
their  rules.  It  is  not  often  that  children  are  admitted  before  the  age  of 
eleven  or  twelve    Before  that  time,  parents  will  endeavour  themselYes  to 
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train  their  children.  Some  exceptional  cases  have  been  presented  at  seven 
years ;  these  instances  are  rare,  and  difficult  to  manage.  As  a  rule,  the 
admission  should  not  be  delayed  beyond  fourteen  3'ears.  The  pupil  should 
be  under  training  about  three  years.  Experience  has  proved  that  a  last- 
ing effect  cannot  well  be  produced  in  a  shorter  time.  The  age  for  admission 
must  not  be  more  than  fifteen,  or  else  the  school  would  have  inmates 
seventeen  years  old,  which  mu3t  be  avoided.  It  is  desirable  that  they 
leave  the  Reform  fcschool  at  sixteen,  for  they  would  lose  the  elasticity 
necessiry  for  those  new  relations  of  life  for  which  they  must  prepare 
themselves.  Girls  may  be  kept  later.  Accordingly,  the  Reform  Schools 
generally  contain  pupils  from  eleven  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Boys  of  the 
wealthier  classes  are  not  usually  sent  to  the  Bauhe  Haus  before  the  age 
of  fourteen.  Their  parents  delay  in  fruitless  attempts  at  reformation. 
(4 )  There  is  also  a  social  distinction  among  the  pupils  of  the  Reform 

^  School.  We  must  not  forget  that  these  establishments  are  not  Poor 
Schools  in  principle,  though  many  poor  children  are  admitted  to  them. 
There  is  undoubted  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  mi  idle  and  higher  classes 
stand  greatly  in  need  of  the  aid  of  the  Reform  School,  and  will  rarely 
apply  for  it  Within  the  last  fourteen  years,  550  boys  from  respectable 
famihes  have  been  received  at  the  Rauhe  Haus,  and  the  question  arises, 
how  shall  children  from  these  various  spheres  of  life  be  grouped  ?  It 
would  not  answer  to  bring  the  children  of  the  higher  classes  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  ignorant  and  degraded.    It  would  be  very  injurious 

:  to  the  pupils  to  class  them  together,  as  if  in  a  penitentiary.  The  object  of 
the  Reform  School  would  be  lost.  Children  from  the  wealthy  and  educated 

;  classes  would  consider  the  necessary  change  in  diet,  dress,  and  social  re- 
lations as  a  punishment  Now,  punishment  is  not  the  principle  of  the 
school.  It  aims  to  help  the  pupil  by  sympathy,  forgiveness,  and  loving 
care.  The  school  must  represent  to  the  scholar  his  own  home  as  far  as 
possible.  There  should  be  the  same  manner  of  living  and  way  of  dress. 
The  intercourse  and  demeanor  must  be  that  of  a  cordial  and  familiar 
household.  The  instruction  of  a  pupil  in  the  gjrmnasium  must  be  ener- 
getically continued,  that  the  preparation  of  the  boy  for  his  future  vocaticm 
may  not  be  hindered.  Every  agency  of  moral  and  mental  culture  should 
be  employed  to  elevate  the  being  of  the  pupil.  This  cannot  be  done  in 
those  schools  in  which  the  arrangements  are  chiefly  made  for  the  poorer 
classes.  A  different  organization  is  required.  This  can  be  had  only  in 
those  institutions  where  the  means  for  the  highest  scientific  and  literary 
training  are  provided.  It  is  necessary  to  classify  the  pupils  according  to 
their  social  rank,  and  place  them  in  corresponding  institutions. 

(5.)  Mental  and  physical  health  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Reform  School.  An  idiotic  or  epileptic  child  is  a  great 
hindrance.  An  epileptic  inmate  may  infect  the  others,  and  should  be  dis- 
missed at  once.  An  idiot  is  a  burden,  restraining  the  progress  of  the 
sf  holars.  A  few  years  ago,  great  sympathy  was  excited  for  the  idiots. 
Efforts  were  made  to  found  asylums  for  them,  and  the  directors  of  the 
Reform  Schools  of  Reinstedt  and  ZfHlchow  were  asked  to  co()perate.  The 
result  was  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  idiots,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  directors  of  these  schools.     The  treatment  of  idiots  and  epileptics 
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should  alwayB  be  left  to  special  organizations,  and  never  connected  with 
reformatory  work. 

The  Reform  Schools  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  remain  independent 
of  the  Communes,  or  they  will  become  private  penitentiaries,  compelled  to 
admit  young  criminals.  Even  if  it  should  seem  desirable  to  aid  the  State 
authorities  in  this  way,  the  least  appearance  of  a  penitentiary  must  be 
avoided.  Success  depends  on  it  These  remarics  apply  to  Reform  Schools 
for  girls ;  but  an  added  caution  is  necessary.  The  exposed-must  be  kept 
from  intercourse  with  the  specially  depraved  and  fallen,  who  abound  in  large 
cities.  The  danger  for  the  innocent  is  imminent;  for  association  with  the 
vicious  is  fraught  with  temptation.  Many  of  these  children,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  connection  with  the  pupils,  seduce  them  also.  The 
womanhood  of  the  girls  must  be  protected,  and  the  fallen  on  no  account 
admitted  to  the  Reform  Schools.  There  should  be  Magdalen  Asylums,  or 
special  institutious  provided  for  them.  These  are  much  needed  in  GJer- 
many,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  soon  follow  the  example  of 
England  and  Holland,  where  energetic  efforts  have  been  made  for  the 
reform  of  such  young  persons.  London,  as  well  as  other  English  cities 
has  many  institutions  of  the  kind  for  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  some 
of  which  contain  100  inmates.  One  of  these  establishments  has  admitted 
4000  young  girls  during  the  fifty  years  of  its  existeace ;  another  700.  Some 
of  these  institutions  are  specially  designed  for  the  daughters  of  the  better 
class.  One  of  these  received  during  seven  years,  G73  girls.  One  of  the 
Magdalen  Societies  maintains  fifteen  homes,  and  six  family  organizations 
for  girls  not  yet  prostituted.  Tlie  excellent  asylums  erected  in  Holland, 
through  the  exertions  of  Pastor  Ileldring,  deserve  honorable  mention. 
Hence,  it  appears  that  the  proper  pupils  of  Reform  Schools  should  be 
classified  into  different  institutions. 

We  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  noticeable  points  in  respect  to  classi- 
4cation : — 

First  Protestants  and  Catholics  must  be  divided. 

Second.  The  two  sexes  should  be  separated. 

Third.  The  age  for  admission  should  fall  between  twelve  and  fifteen. 

Fourth.  Pupils  must  be  in  good  physical  and  mental  health.  Idiots 
and  epileptics  should  not  be  received. 

Fifth.  Criminals  and  fallen  females  belong  to  special  institutions. 

Sixth.  Boys  from  the  wealthier  classes  should  be  educated  by  them- 
selvesL 

Two  exceptional  classes  remain :  those  young  children  who  may  be 
cared  for  by  private  families,  and  those  who  belong  to  the  Reform  School 
proper.  We  will  consider  the  latter  class.  These  children  have  not  led 
solitary  lives ;  they  have  been  mostly  with  bad  companions,  leading  or 
led  astray.  Their  sins  are  various,  petty  thefts  chiefly,  and  begging,  if 
belonging  to  the  poorer  class.  Success  in  stealing  is  Joined  to  growing 
cunning  and  daring.  Resistance  to  and  deflance  of  authority  results. 
Such  scholars  are  expelled  flrom  school  Parents  lose  their  influence, 
brothers  and  sisters  lament  The  child  is  often  absent  f>om  home,  and  at 
night  Anxiety  is  increased.  Those  who  attempt  to  save  the  lost  are 
insolently  repelled.    The  poor  family  share  their  sorrows  with  their  neigh-- 

39 
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bore ;  but  the  rich  conceal  their  grief,  to  which  shame  is  added,  and  fear 
lest  an  honorable  name  be  sullied.  The  pastor  is  consulted,  fhends  offer 
adyice.  The  child  is  sent  to  other  schools,  but  in  rain.  The  evil  grows. 
No  means  of  punishment  has  been  left  untried.  Perhaps  the  mother 
sickens  and  dies  of  anxiety,  the  father  of  disappointment  The  police 
rarely  become  acquainted  with  these  facts,  and  the  young  delinquents 
may  yet  be  saved  from  the  interference  of  the  law  if  a  Reform  School  is 
open  to  receive  them.  Three  thousand  such  applications  have  been  made  to 
the  Hanhe  Haus  from  every  quarter.  How  many  parents  there  may  be  who 
dare  not  express  their  need.  How  shall  the  Reform  School  be  organized 
in  order  to  save  such  children  ?  Is  the  Reform  School  reaUy  the  right 
place  for  them  ?  Would  there  not  be  greater  hopes  of  success  if  a  fiunily 
could  be  found  willing  to  undertake  the  training  of  such  a  child  ?  We 
must  now  consider  this  question  under  the  following  head : — 

lY.  THE  FAMILT,  OB  BEFOBX  SCHOOL. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  favor  of  Refoim 
Schools,  and  the  fact  of  the  many  successful  institutions  of  the  kind  in  ex- 
istence, there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  family.  Where  the  children  are 
simply  poor,  orphaned,  in  danger  from  neglect  and  exixwure,  with  no  pro- 
nounced evil  tendencies,  the  family  is  undoubtedly  the  best  place  for  them. 
This  is  the  excellence  of  the  educational  and  preventive  societies  on  the 
Rhine,  in  Wurtemberg  and  Baden.  These  Societies  also  provide  for 
children  in  Reform  Schools,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  pupils 
are  not  suitable  to  be  taken  into  families.  These  are  the  specially  depraved, 
the  class  now  under  consideration.  The  opponents  of  Reform  Schools 
declare  that  such  children  should  be  placed  in  families.  But  what  family . 
would  undertake  the  work.  If  we  exclude  those  who  would  re- 
ceive children  for  remuneration  only,  the  number  of  families  willing  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  reformation  would  be  very  smalL  What  Christian 
fkmily  would  be  willing  to  receive  a  thieving,  unchaste,  obstinate,  or  lying 
inmate,  and  give  loving  aid  to  one,  of  whom  parents  and  teachere  had 
long  ago  despaired  ?  Would  it  be  right  to  bring  such  a  child  among  the 
well- trained  sons  and  daughters  of  an  innocent  home  ?  Such  experiments 
have  ended  in  sending  the  boy  or  girl  to  the  Reform  School.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  wisest  decision. 

What  then  are  the  necessary  arrangements  of  a  Reform  School  ?  Edu- 
cational questions  of  a  similar  character  have  to  be  solved  both  by  the 
Reform  School  and  the  Prison.  The  difference  between  pupils  of  Reform 
Schools  and  the  inmates  of  Prisons  has  already  been  shown,  yet  in  one 
respect  there  is  a  strong  likeness  between  them ;  viz.  the  morally  dangerous 
element  always  presenting  itself  in  numbers.  The  danger  resulting  from 
the  congregating  of  children  is  that  the  faults  of  each  may  be  increased  by 
the  conta^on  of  othere.  Such  considerations  have  led  to  solitary  confine- 
ment in  the  case  of  adult  criminals.  It  would  be  natural  to  make  such  local 
arrangements  in  Reform  Schools,  if  the  principles  of  Dr.  Hirscher  were 
accepted.  He  considera  Reform  Schools  as  Penitentiaries.  The  idea  of 
tsolitary  ccmflnement  may  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  individala    In  Za 
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BoqueUe,  Paris,  the  sjBtem  is  carried  out  by  means  of  500  cells.  This  is  the 
Pennsylyania  method,  and  has  been  applied  to  yotmg  criminals.  They 
are  separated  day  and  night  This  complete  isolation  is  by  most  prison 
directors  conaideied  too  8eYere,and  the  method  of  silent  worlc  in  company 
during  the  day  is  generaUy  preferred. 

This  plan  of  silent  work  in  company  is  carried  out  in  America.* 
Nearly  all  the  Houses  of  Reflige  and  some  of  the  Reform  Schools  of  the 
United  States  porsoe  the  method  at  immense  expense ;  for  instance,  the 
House  of  HefVige  of  New  York,  fotmded  in  1834.  The  building  is  spacious, 
and  can  accommodate  1,000  children.  The  entrance  is  by  the  central  halL 
There  are  four  wings,  each  230  feet  long,  separated  by  high  outside  walls. 
The  children  are  divided  into  four  classes,  and  each  child  bears  the  number 
of  its  class.  Each  child  has  its  bedroom.  Scarcely  any  Ubor  is  done  in 
the  open  air.  The  children  are  together  in  the  work  shops.  Absolute  si- 
lence is  imposed,  not  a  word  or  song  permitted.  Dinner  is  brought  on 
railways  into  the  central  hall,  and  thence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  different 
wings.  The  meals  are  taken  in  military  order,  while  the  children  are 
ranged  each  behind  the  other.  Every  child  is  locked  up  in  the  evening 
behind  oaken  doors  with  double  padlocks.  Inspections  are  made  during 
the  night  On  Sundays,  clergymen  of  different  denominations  hold  ser- 
vice by  terms.  There  were  eleven  Houses  of  Refhge  in  America  in  1860. 
They  were  mostly  founded  by  private  means,  but  are  aided  by  the  State. 
Over  20,000  children  have  been  admitted.  The  average  number  is  5,000. 
yfe  shall  again  refer  to  La  Boquette  and  the  American  Houses  of  Reflige; 
but  are  these  Reform  Schools?  Although  these  establishments  are  in 
America  founded  by  benevolence  to  save  the  erring,  they  are  not  Reform 
Schools.  They  are,  as  their  titles  show.  Houses  of  Reformation,  or  Houses 
of  ReAige  for  Juvenile  delinquents.  They  receive  their  inmates  from  the 
hands  of  Justice.  The  law  sentences  the  child  for  years,  or  months;  he  is 
discharged  when  his  term  expires,  not  when  his  improvement  warrants. 
The  whole  treatment  is  regulated  by  law.  The  officers  or  directors  of 
these  establishments  are  trammelled  by  restrictions,  and  there  is  none  of 
that  liberty  so  essential  in  a  true  Christian  education.  The  German  Re- 
form Schools  are  entirely  different  in  aim  and  organization.  The  Ameri- 
can institutions  are  Houses  of  Correction.  The  **  Rettungshaus  "  is  a  1km- 
ily,  the  head  of  which  is  a  House  Father.  The  members  of  this  fkmily  are 
not  bound  together  by  mechanical  rules,  but  by  sympathy  and  kindness. 
The  new-comer  is  no  stranger;  nor  will  he  who  leaves  be  forgotten.  In 
this  home  community  that  undeniable  danger  of  infection  arises,  which 
seems  to  require  such  institutions  as  La  BoqueUe  and  the  American  House 
of  RefVige.  Now  the  serious  question  arises  how  to  avoid  the  danger  pro- 
ceeding from  the  association  together  of  a  number  of  depraved  children. 
What  means  must  be  employed  in  those  cases,  where  the  pupil,  because 
of  his  vicious  inclinations,  must  be  separated  from  his  companions.  How 
must  he  be  guided,  how  influenced  by  other  means  than  puniBhment,  bolts 
and  bars,  silence  and  severity  ?  This  is  a  most  difficult  problem. 

The  vray  the  child  is  received  into  the  school  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 

•  The  ttAtlstict,  clMsiflcatioa  and  discipline  of  AmarlcsQ  InttitBtiimf  are  not  given 
with  miniUe  accuimcj  in  Uie  following  pangimplu   Am,  Ed, 
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tance.  His  welcome  ahoold  be  a  cordial  one.  All  children  have  a  feeling 
of  dread  and  uneaaineas  on  being  brought  to  the  school,  which  is  often  the 
(anit  of  the  parent  The  child  ought  to  be  told  that  the  Hoose  Father  knows 
an  his  former  life.  The  first  meeting  should  not  be  a  business  interview ; 
for  by  it  the  new-comer  forms  liis  opinion  of  the  person  who  is  to  take  the 
place  of  father  to  him.  The  right  moment  and  way  must  be  fotmd  to  tell 
the  child,  that,  on  his  entering  the  school,  all  that  he  has  ever  done  Is 
freely  forgiven  by  his  friends,  and  that  God*8  forgiveness  will  be  given  if 
he  ask  for  it.  This  divine  pardon  he  must  try  to  gain.  Nobody  knows, 
or  will  know,  what  his  offences  have  been.  Nobody  will  ever  remind  him 
of  them,  except  the  House  Father,  who  will  never  do  this,  unless  he  himself 
makes  it  necessary.  Besides  the  child  must  be  told  never  to  utter  a  word 
to  any  oue  about  his  past  delinquencies,  and,  if  he  disobeys  in  this,  punish- 
ment will  follow. 

The  promise  of  forgiveness  on  the  one  side,  and  obedience  on  the 
other,  and  the  requirement  of  silence  from  the  scholar,  constitute  the  form 
of  admission  into  the  household.  The  door  of  the  school  is  now  opened. 
The  child  must  see  that  perfect  confidence  is  placed  in  him.  He  must  be 
convinced  of  the  affection  of  his  new  friends,  he  must  feel  that  the  past  is 
indeed  past  forever.  This  is  one  of  the  most  essential  points  in  the  educa- 
tional method  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  There  are  no  demonstrations,  explana- 
tions, or  wearisome  rules  given ;  but  the  pupil  is  made  to  feel  that  a  new 
life  is  open  to  him.  Contrast  a  trembling  boy  entering  the  American 
House  of  Refuge,  condemned  to  absolute  silence,  placed  under  lock  and 
^ey>  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  with  one  receiving  a  brother's 
welcome  in  the  German  Reform  SchooL  He  is  full  ofhope  for  abetter 
life,  and  has  no  dread  of  punishment  It  is  easy  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween a  House  of  Correction  and  the  family  organization  of  a  Reform 
School.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  pupils  of  the  school  feel  bound 
to  keep  their  promise  of  silence  in  regard  to  their  past  lives,  and  thus  one 
great  danger,  resulting  from  association  with  others,  is  removed.  The 
possibility  of  breaking  this  promise  remains ;  still  the  instances  where  pre- 
vious experiences  have  been  exchanged  are  rare.  Tet  a  peculiarly  skill- 
ful supervision  over  the  pupils  is  necessary.  There  must  be  a  special  care 
of  each,  and  great  attention  is  given  to  this.  Such  supervision  can  be 
realized  only  in  a  family  organization,  and  all  that  the  true  family  may  do 
in  this  regard  may  be  done  by  the  family  system  of  the  Reform  School. 

The  next  question  is,  then,  how  far  may  the  fSunily  be  represented,  or 
rather  imitated ;  for  family  life  can  not  in  reality  be  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  the  education  of  the  children.  The  family  Is  of  God's  ordination ; 
it  exists  but  once  for  every  man.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters  can 
never  be  replaced  by  other  relations,  or  compared  to  them.  To  claim 
that  any  system  can  take  the  place  of  the  family,  would  be  to  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  dignity  of  that  sacred  union.  So  he  who  holds  the  place 
of  the  father  in  the  school,  should  clearly  understand  the  extent  and  limi- 
tations of  his  power.  *  But  each  child  ought  to  receive,  as  he  would  from 
his  father  and  mother,  a  loving  personal  care,  corresponding  to  his  need& 
and  feelings.    This  is  not  easy.   The  affectionate  supervision  of  the  school 


*  The  ffaui-vater  should  not  be  called  "  dither. 
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will  always  be  different  from  the  feeling  parents  have  for  their  children. 
€U>d  gives  the  little  ones,  to  love  and  cherish  whom  is  the  parents*  joy. 
The  individual  pnpil  does  not  come  to  the  Reform  School  as  the  new-bom 
to  the  family.  He  is  a  half-grown  child,  and  on  his  entrance  at  least  does 
not  seem  worthy  of  love, —  is  rather  an  object  of  aversion.  The  possibility 
that  a  perfect  stranger  should  love  such  a  child,  seems  doubtful.  Indeed 
the  love  of  Christ  for  the  sinful  is  necessary.  Love  for  Jesus*  sake  must 
be  the  living  principle  of  every  action  of  the  Haus-vatcr.  The  greater  this 
love  for  Christ,  the  greater  is  the  affection  for  every  child  of  Ilis.  One 
difficulty  in  this  personal  love  and  care  results  from  the  absence  of  that 
divine  order  of  the  natural  family,  by  means  of  which  the  children  con^ 
one  by  one,  at  such  intervals  that  the  elder  may  gradually  attain  indepen- 
dence, and  share  the  care  of  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  This  gives  to 
the  love  of  parents  for  their  children  its  individuality.  Greater  confidence 
in  and  sympathy  with  the  elder,  greater  care  and  tenderness  for  the 
little  ones. 

The  services  that  children  must  receive  from  the  family  are  so  great 
that  God  has  limited  the  number  of  them.  All  the  power  of  parental 
love  is  satisfied  by  this  ordinance  of  God.  The  law  of  nature,  which  is  a 
reflection  of  the  law  of  God,  finds  no  fulfilment  in  an  educational  insti- 
tute, far  less  in  a  Reform  SchooL  In  such  an  institution  the  House  Father 
finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  group  of  half-grown  children.  The 
difference  in  their  ages  is  slight,  and  the  change  of  pupils  is  constant 
There  is  no  cessation  in  the  work  of  educating,  no  accomplishment  of  it 
as  in  the  family.  There  the  training  of  the  parents  ends  at  last,  but  the 
training  of  the  school  never  ends.  The  duties  do  not  decrease,  as  in  the 
natural  family,  but  increase.  The  responsibility  is  greater  from  day  to 
day.  Considering  the  constant  growth  of  educational  labor,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  pupils.  This  restriction  in  numbers 
makes  the  resemblance  to  the  family  closer.  Experience  proves  twelve  to 
be  the  proper  number,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  the  exception.  As  every 
member  of  so  small  a  circle  can  be  perfectly  observed,  it  is  quite  possible, 
though  difficult,  to  give  personal  affection  to  each  child.  New  comers, 
particularly,  shoul  dreceive  every  kind  and  delicate  directions.  It  will  also 
be  possible  to  watch  carefhlly,  those  who  from  various  circumstances 
require  peculiar  supervision. 

The  second  feature  of  family  life  to  be  imitated  in  our  school  is  the 
companionship  in  living,  working,  eating,  added  to  all  the  enjosrments 
and  recreations  of  home.  In  this  way  the  child  soon  feels  contented  and 
happy  in  this  well-ordered  community.  The  house  is  such  a  community 
in  which  a  regard  for  persons  and  things  is  suitably  combmed.  The 
child  finds  himself  not  alone,  but  connected  with  others  mutually  aiding 
each  other.  All  are  dependent  parts  of  a  well-balanced  whole.  While 
this  community  is  restrained  by  its  directors,  each  member  feels  that 
confidence  is  reposed  in  him.  This  love  and  trust,  balanced  by  a  health- 
ful restraint,  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  every  home,  and  of  societies  as 
well. 

If  we  consider  the  organization  of  existing  Reform  Schools,  we  shall 
find  that  those  originating  from  or  influenced  by  the  Rauhe  Haus,  have 
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the  fiunOy  system  more  or  kss  dereloped.  This  is  the  case  exdusiTelj  in 
Northern  Germanj.  In  the  Sooth  west  and  in  all  the  institatkms  of  earij 
date,  the  pupils  are  not  organized  on  this  basis.  This  Is  anfortniiAte^ 
partlcnl&rlj  if  the  namber  of  children  is  too  great  for  the  powen  of  the 
TUtuM-vatcr^  and  if  more  is  demanded  of  him  than  he  is  able  to  perform. 
The  object  of  the  institution  is  unattainable  by  a  laige  number  c^  pufnls. 
The  intimate  relations  of  fiunOy  life  are  impoeaible.  Can  a  bettsr  arrange- 
ment be  derised  for  these  laige  establishments,  and  is  any  change  in  the 
organization  possible  in  order  to  bring  the  family  system  into  practice? 
The  same  question  has  arisen  in  r^;ard  to  the  administration  of  orjdian 
asylums.  Education  in  large  masses  proved  unsatisfactory.  The  exper- 
ifnent  has  been  tried  of  dividing  the  pupils  and  placing  them  in  families 
in  the  city  and  country.  But  for  some  reason  the  old  system  has  been 
readopted.  We  cannot  discuss  the  question  of  Orphan  Asyluma  here, 
only  we  most  remember  that  they  are  not  Reform  Schools.  These 
establishments  cannot  bear  the  expense  of  placing  the  pupils  in  familifa. 
Their  proteges  must  be  educated  together.  Now  the  question  is,  whether 
the  children  shall  be  placed  in  smaller  indtutions,  or  the  larger  establish- 
ments adopt  the  family  system,  which  seems  incompatible  with  numbers^ 
We  are  now  speaking  of  private  Reform  Schools,  maintained  by  the 
liberality  of  individuals.  It  could  easily  be  shown  that  State  institutions^ 
or  Houses  of  Correction,  in  which  all  classess  of  depraved  children  are 
admitted  in  large  numbers,  have  not  proved  successfhL 

Belgium  has  taken  great  pains  to  establish  ieole$  ogrietAu  de  rtforme^ 
at  Ruysselede,  Wynghene  and  Beemhem.  Since  1851,  these  foundations 
have  been  under  the  direction  of  the  excellent  Herr  Ducpetiaux,  Inspector 
General  of  Belgian  Prisons.* 

A  more  striking  example  may  be  seen  in  the  London  institutions, 
where,  in  1850,  60,000  children  are  kept  in  the  establishments  of  govern- 
ment Plans  have  been  formed  for  a  radical  change.  These  large  houses 
of  correction  are  the  very  reverse  of  the  American  systems^  but  demand 
nevertheless  an  education  of  the  whole  as  a  whole. 

Since  the  family  organization  cannot  be  adopted,  there  are  but  two 
ways  open,  viz:  The  institution  becomes  a  school,  divided  into  classes, 
or  it  is  changed  into  a  working  establishment  It  is  usual  to  balance  the 
labor  and  the  learning,  but  the  best  arrangement  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  family  system.  This  seems  as  yet  to  bo  an  unsolved  problem, 
which  must  be  decided  by  means  of  the  Reform  Schools.  To  resolve  the 
larger  institutions  into  many  smaller  ones  does  not  dispose  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Our  large  cities  and  great  territorial  divisions,  make  great 
establishments  necessary.  No  one  would  think  it  practicable  to  divide 
the  schools  of  Hamburg  and  Berlin,  into  smaller  ones.    So  the  organiza- 

*The  Bel:;:an  iDetitntions  are  fur  both  boya  and  girls,  sentenced  for  crime  or 
heK^ary-  Tii«y  are  under  the  administration  of  the  Minister  of  Justice.  In  1847, 
9H,^T  Children  were  on  the  prison  roll,  which  circumstance  caused  the  erection  of  the 
Bcform  hcbools.  Ruysselede  ( 1851,)  has  500  boys,  who  are  employed  on  the  fium,  and  at 
trades,  receiving  school  instruction.  Wynghene  (1865.)  fits  114  boys  for  seamen.  It  is 
organized  with  the  flunilv  system.  Beemnem  (1858.)  can  receiTe  wd  inmate*.  The  900 
c^irls  are  under  the  care  of  a  Sisterhood.  At  Ruysselede,  a  department  was  formed  to  fit 
teacheni.  but  the  jerrcat  expense  of  the  plan  rendered  it  abortive.  The  pupils  are  educated 
as  assistants.  The  ro«ult  was  not  satisfactory.  A  State  Inttitation  mofft  coaform.  to 
circomstanccB  which  in  a  work  of  private  chanty  do  not  eziat. 
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tion  of  the  Rauhe  Haas  was  changed.  The  great  mass  was  divided  into 
smaller  parts  called  families.  The  children  are  not  classed  according  to 
age,  improvement  or  morality.  The  good  and  bad,  the  student,  or 
ignorant  boy,  all  varieties  of  trade  are  put  together.  These  families  are 
merely  groups  for  the  purpose  of  intellectual  and  social  intercourse  and 
enjoyment  The  title  given  to  these  groups,  *  family,'  has  been  violently 
opposed,  but  without  reason ;  for  it  is  not  claimed  that  these  little  societies 
take  the  place  of  the  true  family.  In  order  to  understand  the  matter 
perfectly,  we  must  remember  the  separate  families  of  the  Rauhe  Haus, 
(each  numbering  twelve,)  occupy  small  houses  of  their  own.  The  space 
devoted  to  them  is  a  garden  of  sixteen  acres.  Twenty  houses  are 
scattered  over  it  A  separate  house  for  each  family  is  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  system  of  the  institution. 

This  division  of  a  number  of  children  into  several  groups,  each  witl^ 
a  certain  independence,  may  be  carried  out  in  various  ways.  But  the  plan 
of  division  requires  care  and  thought,  or  else  the  unity  of  the  classifica- 
tion, and  the  success  of  the  work  may  be  destroyed.  The  simplest 
arrangement  seems  to  be,  for  children  residing  under  one  roof,  to  divide  the 
building  in  such  a  way  that  each  family  may  have  its  own  apartments 
and  separate  entrance.  This  is  done  by  institutions  owning  a  great 
building,  which  could  not  well  be  changed  for  the  system  of  separate 
houses.  The  abb^y  of  DUsselthal  has  introduced  this  method.  In 
Zttllchow,  however,  a  larger  house  was  built  in  1850.  Its  lower  story  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  each  with  a  separate  entrance,  dwelling  room,  one 
room  for  the  assistant,  a  bed-room,  washroom  and  wardrobe  for  each  of 
the  twelve  boys.  This  arrangement  is  considered  more  convenient  than 
the  houses  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  The  first  of  these  Rauhe  Haus  dwellings, 
was  built  in  183 i  It  was  not  intended  for  different  groups  of  children, 
but  on  the  increase  of  pupils,  was  occupied  by  three  families,  in  three  sets 
of  rooms.  The  desire  for  this  family  system  became  so  strong  among  the 
pupils,  that  for  years  they  have  been  plju^ed  in  separate  houses,  and  the 
arrangement  has  answered  admirably. 

The  diScrence  between  houses  and  apartments  is  amount  of  room. 
Family  life  is  not  the  same  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  room  or  two  as  in  the 
house  with  its  belongings.  The  form  of  life  must,  however,  be  the 
expression  of  an  inner  want  Are  not  the  wants  created  by  the  surround- 
ings of  life?  For  example,  take  the  tent  life  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers, 
or  the  workmen  of  a  factory,  whose  families  live  in  their  own  little  houses, 
surrounded  by  cheerful  gardens,  and  contrast  the  barracks  of  a  garrison 
where  men  live  together  in  rooms,  or  in  a  work  house,  like  that  described 
in  SchinkeFs  Sketches  of  Manchester. 

A  large  institution  may  undoubtedly  have  its  inmates  in  one  building, 
with  separate  rooms,  like  the  soldiers*  barracks ;  but  the  success  depends 
on  the  spirit  animating  the  whole.  A  large  Orphan  Asylum  has  been  built 
and  organized,  after  long  opposition,  on  the  Rauhe  Haus  plan ;  but  the  fine 
large  rooms  are  generally  deserted,  while  the  children  play  together  in  the 
halls  in  a  way  to  be  entirely  avoided  in  a  Reform  School  Still  this  is 
better  than  the  constant  association  of  large  numbers ;  but  the  idea  is  not 
AiUy  realized  as  when  the  little  £unilies  are  so  situated  that  no  direct 
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commimication  is  possible,  and  where  each  can  live  in  great  retirement ; 
conseqaenUy  with  greater  comfort  develop  their  own  individuality.  While 
many  of  the  rooms  open  on  one  hall,  in  which  as  well  as  on  the  common 
play-ground,  the  children  can  play  together,  the  separate  households  have 
their  own  play-grounda,  their  own  flower  and  vegetable  gardens.  They 
are  like  neighbors — distinct  yet  united ;  a  condition  from  which  pleasant 
relations  may  result  This  arrangement  appears  preferable  for  Kefonn 
Schools,  for  the  dangerous  elements  of  the  yarious  groups  are  kept  apart, 
and  it  is  easy  to  separate  those  pupils  unfit  to  associate  freely  with  the 
others.  A  great  many  houses  may  be  distributed  in  this  way  over  one 
laige  garden.  We  add  a  chapel,  the  large  central  buildings,  the  addi- 
tional structures  necessary  for  agricultural  pursuits,  etc.,  placed  at  differ- 
ent distances.  There  are  flower  gardens,  vegetable  gardens,  an  orchard, 
stable,  fields  and  meadows.  It  looks  like  a  cheerful  German  Tillage,  with 
its  streets,  slight  irregularities  and  apparently  undesigned  accidental  modi- 
fications.   The  arrangement  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  is  on  this  plan. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  French  have  replaced  the  name  of 
village  by  eolonie  agrieole.  The  plan  and  object  of  the  eolonie  is  easily 
seen  by  the  outward  arrangements.  The  School  of  Mettray,  and  those  of 
similar  plan  (Zutphen,  in  Holland),  have  but  one  straight  strcetj  on  each 
side  of  which  houses  are  erected  at  right  angles.  Its  resemblance  to  the 
Rauhe  Haus  consists  in  this,  that  the  houses  are  built  after  the  Swiss 
model,  which  the  founder  of  Mettray  observed  on  his  visit  to  Germany ; 
but  the  want  of  the  cheerfiil  picturesqueness  of  the  German  village  is  sur- 
prising, although  its  regularity  is  greater. 

Different  in  appearance,  though  the  same  in  principle,  is  the  "  Chris- 
tian Family"  at  Laforce  (Dordogne).  Its  little  dwellings  are  grouped 
around  a  church.  The  State  Institution  of  Ohio  resembles  the  Rauhe 
Haus  in  appearance.  A  circle  of  ten  houses  has  been  formed  aroimd  a 
church,  in  which  all  meet  for  worship.  The  little  village  is  in  the  midst 
of  gardens  and  woods,  and  bears  the  name  of  StaU  Reform  Farm  Village. 
It  is  for  Juvenile  criminals.  It  may  here  be  added  that  in  Russia,  Switzer- 
land, and  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Reform  Schools  of  thirty  or  forty 
pupils  have  been  organized  into  families,  with  separate  houses.  In  some 
other  places  houses  are  built  with  projecting  wings,  which  are  divided 
among  the  diflSerent  families. 

The  great  want  in  these  isolated  organizations  is  the  influence  of 
woman.  But  the  occupants  of  these  separate  dwellings  are  not  limited  to 
the  surroundings  of  thdr  homes.  They  associate  at  work,  at  school  and  at 
church.  There  is  imrestrained  intercourse  every  day.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  of  placing  a  married  pair  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  little 
families.  There  are  serious  objections  to  such  a  plan,  and  it  is  found  to  bo 
impracticable.*    Besides,  the  expense  would  be  greater.    There  are  many 

*  The  Philanthropic  Society  of  St.  Oeoi^e  (178S)  opened  an  inptitntion  near  London 
with  twelve  children,  under  the  enpervitilon  of  a  married  pair.  By  dec^rees  there  were 
four  Ikmilies  thas  or^mUed.  In  one  of  there  divisions  were  tailors,  in  another  ehoe- 
malcere,  etc.  In  \Tn  the  society  relioqalebed  the  plan  because  of  the  imposfiibility  of 
finding  suitable  persons  for  this  position.  An  entire  change  was  made  in  the  arrange- 
ments, by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1840.  The  institution  war*  transferred  to  the 
country.  The  society  rented  the  estate  of  Redhill,  near  London,  for  the  term  of  1S6 
years,  and  erected  buildings  after  the  plan  of  Mettray.  There  are  now  five  houses,  a 
chorea  and  a  schooL    Prince  Albert  laid  the  first  comer-stone  of  the  establishment. 
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circumstftiices  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  some  of  wliich  may  be 
noticed.  The  parents  may  have  children  of  their  own,  and  in  a  large 
institution  would  not  a  separate  organization  be  required  for  the  training 
of  the  fifty  or  sixty  new-comers  ?  The  buildings  would  have  to  be  larger; 
each  house  would  require  a  kitchen  of  its  own.  Then  the  question  of  ft 
suitable  director  becomes  complicated.  Not  only  must  a  fitting  man  be 
found,  but  the  right  wife  for  him.  This  has  been  proved  to  be  infrequent 
But  grant  that  an  excellent  husband  and  wife  could  always  be  found, 
would  not  their  i)06ition  as  head  of  a  family  dissolye  the  unity  of  the  in- 
stitution ?  There  can  be  but  one  head,  the  House  Father,  who  can  never 
divide  his  authority  and  responsibility  with  twelve  others.  His  influence 
would  be  destroyed.  No  establishment  can  succeed  without  this  central- 
ization of  authority.  It  is  not  an  inspector  and  director  that  is  needed  for 
the  Reform  Schools,  but  a  House  Father  and  House  Mother,  by  whom  the 
character  of  a  house  and  its  inmates  can  be  established.  The  family  with 
a  great  number  of  children  becomes  sub-divided  into  smaller  groups.  It 
may  become  very  large  when  the  discharged  pupils,  as  men  and  women, 
gather  families  about  themselves.  If  a  Brotherhood  be  connected  with 
the  school,  the  members  of  which,  even  when  absent  in  other  fields  of 
duty,  are  always  considered  as  belonging  to  the  institution,  then  the  whole, 
with  its  fjir- reaching  ramifications,  will  still  retain  the  character  of  a 
family.  Events  have  proved  t'.is.  The  central  home  remains  the  source 
of  strength  and  supi>ort  of  the  whole,  and  prescn*3  tlie  i/icture  of  a  great 
patriarchal  li  msehold.  The  centre  of  the  household  work  must  be  the 
House  Mother.  All  the  care  of  the  daily  needs,  the  eating  and  drinking, 
the  clotluQg,  is  in  her  busy  hands.  She  silently  provides,  helps,  softens, 
rules.  In  a  family  organized  on  this  plan,  the  female  element  is  not  want- 
ing. Its  existence  is  desirable.  On  a  large  farm,  the  mother  of  the  family 
overlooks  and  directs,  assisted  by  her  daughters  and  servants.  So  in  insti- 
tutions, the  girls  may  work  under  the  direction  of  the  House  Mother,  and 
while  the  boys  are  working  in  field  or  garden,  the  girls  are  employed  in 
the  kitchen  and  laundry.  Both  elements  are  necessary  for  a  proper  fur- 
therance of  the  general  good.  Still  the  Reform  Schools  cannot  all  have 
the  two  sexes  represented.  There  are  cases  where  the  House  Father  has 
no  wife,  or  where  his  wife  is  obliged  to  live  away  from  the  institution. 
But  in  spite  cf  some  difficulties  of  this  kind,  the  work  has  progressed 
regularly,  for  it  is  the  spirit  that  moves  and  rules. 

From  these  considerations,  we  conclude  that  the  education  of  neglected 
children  should  be  given  up  to  Reform  Schools  in  preference  to  families, 
if  the  institutions  are  organized  in  the  proper  way  to  insure  personal  care 
and  the  social  intercourse  necessary  for  the  young.  What  other  conditions 
are  needful  we  now  propose  to  inquire. 

y.  LOCATION  AND  SXTEBNAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  acquisition  of  suitable  localities  for  Reform  Schools  is  generally 
the  greatest  difficulty  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  When  the  school  is 
to  be  established  near  a  great  city,  the  land  is  costly,  and  even  in  the 
coonuy  special  aid  is  necessary  to  enable  the  founders  of  the  school  to 
gain  possession  of  the  needful  space.    This  assistance  may  be  a  gift  of  the 
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Especial  care  should  be  given  to  the  proper  laying  out  of  the  garden,  which 
had  better  be  under  the  direction  of  a  gardener.  Everything  that  looks 
like  a  prison  should  be  avoided.  There  should  be  no  doors  heavily  barred, 
no  high  walls,  particularly  about  the  playground,  which  should  be  cheer- 
fully situated  near  the  dv^elling,  and  not  far  from  the  garden. 

The  architecture  of  larger  institutions  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  late  Belgian  architect  Dumont,  aided  by  Ducpetianx  of  Brussells.  They 
erected  the  buildings  of  Ruyssclede  and  Beemham,  of  which  plans  are 
published  in  the  Expo^  ds  la  tUjuUion  da  eeoles  de  reform  de  RuysseUde^ 
par  M,  Ducpetiaux.    DruxeUes^  18C1. 

Ths  Educational  Carpi. 

To  get  suitable  instructors  is  the  first  condition  of  success  in  Reform 
Schools.  In  the  beginning,  the  founders  of  these  institutions  became  their 
directors,  the  heads  of  the  family.  Life  devotion  to  their  great  cause  was 
personified  in  them.  John  Falk,  Count  von  der  Recke,  Zeller,  Reinthaler, 
all  abandoned  their  positions  in  life  to  become  more  devoted  to  the  work  of 
educating  the  neglected.  Among  them  we  must  rank  Pestalozzi  and 
Fellenberg ;  in  France,  DeMetz,  the  Lutheran  pastor  Bost,  and  others. 
It  would  be  desirable,  in  all  cases,  to  have  found  persons  of  intellectual 
force  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  Reform  School  as  Fliedner  and  Lohe 
did  to  the  deaconess  institutions.  It  is  well  to  secure  the  good  will  and 
good  offices  of  men  of  high  social  position,  even  as  amateurs,  and  the 
more  constant  support  of  theologians  and  pastors,  who  are  in  a  position 
greatly  to  aid  this  enterprize.  But  the  highest  success  can  only  be  perma- 
nently obtained  when  the  business  of  conducting  this  class  of  institutions 
is  considered  as  a  chief,  and  not  as  a  side  object,  with  devoted  and  com- 
petent persons.  In  this  way  only  can  the  brotherhood— inseparable  from 
the  idea  of  the  Reform  School,  the  test  and  and  the  training  field  of  as- 
ristants  and  directors — ^be  properly  supplied  and  maintained.  Life-devo- 
tion will  not  alone  suffice  to  found  and  direct  institutions.  In  the  history 
of  reformatory  movements,  mechanics  and  peasants  have  been  found 
who  had  sacrificed  house  and  home,  and  all  other  work,  for  this  cause,  and 
they  had  made  all  necessary  collections  with  remarkable  fidelity.  But 
their  want  of  intellectual  power  or  executive  ability,  or  of  good  advisers 
in  critical  emergencies,  have  often  multiplied  difficulties,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, not  only  produced  hindrance  to  sound  development,  but  a  lasting 
injury.  These  instances  are,  however,  so  rare,  that  they  need  not  be  Air- 
ther  considered  here.  The  great  question  remains  to  be  answered — the 
great  problem  must  be  solved — how  to  obtain  true  Itouu-fathen^  not  for 
one  or  a  few  institutions,  but  for  ever, — for  all  the  four  hundred  Reform 
Schools  that  have  gradually  arisen,  and  which  now  exist  in  the  Qerman- 
speaking  States. 

Not  only  must  directors  or  Jumse-fathers  be  provided,  but  how  shall 
the  numerous  assistants  and  other  Ainctionaries  be  obtained.  Although 
every  Institution  may  not  need  an  assistant,  yet  in  at  least  one  half  of 
them  an  assistant  is  desirable,  and  in  all  which  arc  arranged  on  the  fkmily 
principle  several  are  indispensably  necessary.  An  organization  like  tho 
Rauhe  Ilaus  is  utterly  impracticable  without  thirty  or  forty  assistantSi  and 
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in  Others  from  ten  to  twenty  are  required.  In  all  existing  schocls  at  least 
300  assistants  must  be  provided— or  at  least  700  men,  with  400  married 
women  as  wives,  and  409  other  persons  of  special  qualifications  in  devo- 
tion and  training,  are  required  to  do  the  work  of  reform  schools ; — and  the 
corps  must  be  increased  by  a  number  as  large  as  there  are  special  institu- 
tions for  neglected  girls,  of  which  there  are  now  at  least  forty.  This 
number  must  be  kept  constantly  fUU— all  vacancies  of  officials  by  death, 
or  exhaustion,  or  sickness,  must  be  provided  for.  For  a  time,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  enterprise,  the  training  school  at  Beuggen,  and  still  later, 
the  brotherhood  of  Rauhe  Haus  could  supply  the  demand, — but  now, 
with  400  institutions  to  provide  for,  other  sources  must  be  provided. 

The  simplest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  employ  the  pubUc  school 
teachers,  or  turn  the  normal  schools  into  training  schools;  but  serious 
objections  were  raised  against  this.  The  older  teachers — those  who  had 
been  years  at  work— were  best  fitted  for  the  position  of  directors.  To 
these— often  married  men— a  doubtful  and  precarious  support  could  alone 
be  offered.  For  this  he  was  required  to  give  up  a  sure  salary,  the  prospect 
of  increase,  and  at  last  a  pension  from  the  State.  Several  Brothers  of  the 
Hauhe  Haus  accepted  positions  without  the  promise  of  any  salary.  The 
teachers,  Instead  of  a  stipend,  had  more  constant  labor,  longer  hours  of 
work,  no  leisure  out  of  school,  a  continuous  routine  of  duty  all  day, 
including  Sunday  and  holiday,  fjrom  early  morning  till  late  at  night 
Instead  of  comparative  ease,  he  was  to  be  weighed  down  by  the  responsi- 
bility;  he  must  give  up  all  hope  of  increase  of  wages,  all  expectation  of  a 
provision  for  his  widow. 

In  Wurtemberg  the  government  has  recently  placed  the  House  Fathers 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  public  school  teachers.  But  this  is  only  m 
Wurtemberg. .  The  duties  of  a  House  Father  are  very  different  from  those 
of  a  teacher.  Of  course  he  must  be  a  teacher ;  but  beyond  this  he  must  be 
a  spiritULil  guide,  and,  fbrther,  must  be  able  to  teach  a  trade  and  rule  a 
great  household.  A  House  Mother  is  a  pressing  need ;  and  the  question 
is  whether  the  wife  of  the  teacher  is  qualified  to  aid  in  the  work.  These 
wants  are  being  satisfied  one  by  one.  The  great  need  is  now  of  those 
teachers  who,  with  their  wives,  have  the  true  missionary  spirit,  which  no 
amount  of  training  can  give.  Without  this  spirit  the  Reform  School  can 
never  perfectly  fulfil  its  object.  But  must  the  body  of  House  Fathers  be 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  teachers  alone  ?  Where  else  shall  we  look  for 
them? 

The  same  difficulties  arise  in  reference  to  the  assistants,  whose  ser- 
vices are  indispensable.  The  quantity  and  variety  of  work  in  a  Reform 
School  makes  personal  aid  an  absolute  necessity,  from  an  educational 
point  of  view.  The  assistants  represent  the  House  Father,  who  cannot  do 
all  things  in  person.  There  is  often  need  for  prompt,  yet  prudent,  action 
on  their  part  Oral  instruction,  though  necessary,  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher.  This  is  all-important  in  these  in- 
stitutions. Where  shall  such  assistants  be  found  ?  They,  too,  must  share 
the  n^asionary  spirit— must  show  their  manhood  not  by  words,  but  actions. 
The  proper  supervision  of  a  Reform  School  does  not  consist  in  mere 
inspection,  but  in  living,  working  and  playing  with  the  children.     The 
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BfiBi8tant8  must  be  men  of  ability,  fall  of  a  child-like,  yet  serious,  spirit 
Young  teachers,  Just  past  their  examination,  would  make  excellent  aids. 
Unfortunately  there  is  a  prejudice  against  all  labor — manual  labor  particu- 
lariy  in  training  institutions  —  which  prevents  their  graduates  haying 
technical  skill  or  authority. 

To  meet  this  want,  the  societies  of  Wurtcmberg,  In  18(1,  determined 
to  train  those  pupils  of  the  Reform  Schools  who  seemed  suitable.  A  be- 
ginning has  been  made,  but  the  results  are  not  yet  known.  The  same 
motive  led  to  establishing  preparatory  schools  in  connection  with  the 
Reform  School.  But  the  most  important  step  was  taken  by  the  government 
of  Bavaria,  in  1853.  On  the  motion  of  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasluoi, 
Yon  Jan,  the  friend  ot  reformatory  education,  it  was  decreed  thut  the 
assistants  in  Reform  Schools  who  would  prepare  themselves  as  teacaers 
of  the  poor  should  not  be  required  to  attend  the  normal  schools,  if  tbey 
could  piSS  the  final  examinations  of  the  teachers*  seminary.  Some  three 
or  four  years  ago,  the  Prussian  g<ivernmcnt  allowed  the  directors  of 
Reform  Schools  to  pass  the  State  exumiuation  of  teachers.  This  has  been 
somewhat  modified,  in  consideration  of  the  other  duties  required  of  such 
persons ;  but  the  examination,  if  passed,  does  not  render  the  House  Father 
fitted  for  any  other  teaching  but  that  of  Reform  Schools. 

The  only  sure  way  of  training  Ilouse  Fathers  and  assistants  is  to 
establish  special  institutions  for  the  purpose.  Soon  after  Beuggen  and 
Llohtenstein  established  their  training  schools,  the  Riiuhc  Ilaus  founded 
the  "Brothel hood,"  with  the  object  of  meeting  the  wants  of  Reform 
Bchools  and  kindred  institutions.*  Similar  training  schools  were  con- 
nected with  Dllsselthal,  ZQUchow,  Neinstedt,  Puckenhof  and  the  St  John's 
Foundation  at  Berlin,  in  Biichtelen  near  Berne,  in  Reval,  in  Milan  near 
Geneva,  all  of  which  pursue  the  object  of  training  principals  and  assistants. 

In  1867,  an  institute  was  established  in  Wurtcmberg  for  training 
male  nurses,  but  the  instruction  in  reformatory  methods  was  not  excluded. 
Applicants  for  admission  into  the  Brotherhood  must  be  over  twenty  and 
under  thirty.  They  must  bring  evidence  of  a  pure  moral  character,  and 
of  their  devotion  to  the  missionary  life  of  the  institution ;  they  must  reach 
a  certain  educational  standard,  be  prepared  in  some  trade,  and  express 
their  willingness  to  accept  any  missionary  labor.  On  entering  the  Brother- 
hood, they  give  up  their  former  occupation.  Several  years  of  theoretical 
instruction,  together  with  practice  among  the  pupils  of  the  Reform  School, 
enable  the  Brothers  to  undertake  the  work  in  other  establishments,  and 
finally  to  become  directors  of  Reform  Schools.  Though  tlie  Brotherhood 
have  supplied  the  wants  of  many  schools,  they  have  not  satisfied  all.  The 
Brotherhood  of  the  Riuhe  Haus  has  sent  out  from  the  commencement 
nine  clergymen  and  fifty  Brothers,  besides  a  number  of  Brothers  tempo- 
rally connected  with  other  organizations.  Many  of  the  papils,  after  be- 
coming principals  of  Reform  Schools  (in  Prussia),  hwc  passed  the  State 
eximinatiou  for  teachers,  and  thus  gtined  the  privilege  of  that  profession. 

•The  oriijinal  nAme  wan  "  A<«?«i^tant#'  In»tltat6,"  In  the  eon^o  that  thot>e  persons 
therein  tiaiued  In  work  were  membcri)  of  the  Rauhe  Ilau*,  not  educated  for  other  inf>ti- 
tution!*.  As  marv  paid  that  yonn?  men  conid  not  be  edncated  fbr  an  independent  sphere 
of  action,  nnenitablo  persona  were  deterred  ttom  entering.  8o  the  name  was  changed  to 
Brotherhood,  because  the  asaistants  of  the  lUahe  Haas  are  called  Brothen. 
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The  Rauhe  Ilaus,  to  aid  young  institutions,  sometimes  lends  assistants  for 
a  year  or  two.  When  the  Brotherhood  and  Reform  Schools  are  united, 
they  are  under  the  direction  of  a  divine,  who  bears  the  title  of**  Inspector." 

For  the  training  of  female  assistants  there  exists  the  institution  of  Mrs. 
Jolberg  in  Baden,  and  of  Wilhemine  Canz  in  Wurtemberg.  The  primary 
object  of  tliese,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Frankenstein  establishment  for 
deacoDesse<),  is  the  education  of  teachers  for  infant  schools. 

The  same  want  of  assistants  for  Reform  Schools  has  been  felt  in  other 
countries  as  gn'atly  as  in  Germany.  In  England  (1840)  steps  were  taken  to 
found  rur.l  iastitutious  for  the  50,000  poor  children  scattered  through 
Poor  IlMusrs  Drs.  Kay  and  Tufnell  established  the  training  school  at 
B  itterst'ii,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  necessary  assist  ints.  In  1850 
the  government  gave  the  beautiful  old  castle  of  Kneller  Ilall  for  the 
establishment  of  a  second  institution.^ 

It  has  already  been  stated  how  Ducpetiaux,  in  Belgium,  obtains  his 
assistants.  The  education  of  lay  brothers  in  Mettray  is  similar.  Demetz, 
understanding  the  need  of  an  establishment  of  the  kind,  founded  the 
training  school  before  a  single  child  was  admitted  to  Mettray.  In  his 
report  of  1SG5,  ho  says:  **  Ideas  are  not  wanting  among  us,  but  men 
c;ipable  of  applying  them,  especially  when  they  relate  to  serious  subjects." 
Similar  training  schools  have  been  formed  by  lay  associations  in  other 
parts  of  France,  where  assistants  from  the  order  of  the  clergy  were  ex- 
pressly refused. 

The  Roman,  Catholic  Church  of  Germany  places  its  Reform  Sichools 
for  gir's  under  the  direction  of  a  sisterhood.  In  Wurtemberg  the  boys* 
school  is  under  the  same  superyision.  Ilirscher  says  that  the  **  director 
of  a  Riform  School  should  liaye  the  education  of  a  clergyman,  the  loving 
and  sacrificing  spirit  of  a  saint,  the  prudence,  tact  and  experience  of  a  man 
of  the  world."  How  the  question  is  solved  practically  we  do  not  know. 
But  there  should  bo  a  special  call  to  the  work ;  for  religious  enthusiasm 
is  the  true  qualification. 

VII.  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

When  the  house  has  been  erected,  the  garden  planted,  and  the 
teachers  found,  the  next  consideration  must  be  the  rules.  The  Reform 
School,  like  the  family,  has  its  prescribed  order,  through  which  all  move 
in  harmony.  The  muin  point  is  not,  however,  the  regulation  of  a  single 
part,  but  tho  united  progression  of  the  whole.  Life  is  the  essence,  law 
the  outward  form. 

^lany  expect  that  the  mansgement  and  order  of  a  Reform  School  is 
the  most  importint  part  of  the  education.  It  is  like  a  perfect  instrument 
iikilirully  wcilded,  which  changes  the  old  into  the  new,  and  converts 
tlio  wicked  Coi'd  into  a  good  one.  Statesmen,  churchmtn,  schoolmasters, 
parent.4,  philanthropist^,  all  talk  about  it.  According  to  their  understand- 
in?  (^f  t'lc  s'.i*  j  ict,  rrforinan  not  only  be  effected  in  a  certain  period  of  time, 
but  depends  on  tho  di:*po8ition  of  the  principal  and  his  assistants,  who 

•Th«  Injifltiitlon  lit  KncHer  nail  ho«  hecn  discontinued,  and  the  Training  Scliool 
lit  rntt'-r^ri  i-*  rot  reftricied  to  the  purpuaes  oriffinallj  entertained  by  Dr.  Kay,  iSir 
vuUioaIl.:y  SUultlu worth)    u.  B. 
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can  hasten  the  result  by  a  more  Jadicious  application  of  the  methods. 
Ignorant  persons,  holding  this  opinion,  have  sometimes  offered  money  to 
accelerate  the  changing  process,  and  the  success  of  the  institution  is  meas- 
ured by  it  Nor  are  these  persons  alone  in  their  Judgments ;  many  pro- 
fessing Christians  agree  with  them.  They  believe  that  morality  and 
religion  can  be  acquired  mechanically.  They  forget  the  freedom  of  the 
maUf  and  that  the  child  in  the  school  must  have  the  same  absence  of  re- 
straint; that  it  must  be  allowed  to  develop  its  being  naturally,  or  the 
spirit  of  the  Reform  School  is  obscured  or  lost 

The  source  of  authority  in  the  School,  as  in  the  family,  is  the  House 
Father,  who  is  aided  in  his  direction  by  the  House  Mother.  His  power 
must  not  come  from  without,  —  the  authority  attaching  itself  to  his  posi- 
tion,— but  should  be  the  spontaneous  expression  of  his  character.  The 
parents  of  the  house  are  the  living  law,  which  emanates  from  them  and 
is  recalled  by  them.  Their  rule  is  like  that  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who 
will  bring  back  the  lost  to  the  fold,  and  will  never  cast  out  those  who  come 
to  Him. 

The  spirit  of  the  house  should  be  the  first  object ;  the  next  should  be 
the  order  of  the  household,  which  should  not  be  too  rigid,  but  consider 
the  interests  of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  the  whole.  Tne  characteristic 
of  the  Heform  School  is  its  Christian  life.  This  is  not  essentially  different 
fh)m  the  life  of  any  Christian  family. 

The  regulations  of  the  School  are  in  nothing  artificial.  They  are 
based  on  the  wants  of  the  pupils.  This  must  be  particularly  considered. 
To  carry  out  the  government  of  the  household  understandingly  each 
pupil  must  be  considered.  The  first  rule  of  entrance  has  been  spoken  of. 
Nothing  must  remind  the  inmate  of  his  former  life ;  he  must  meet  kind- 
ness and  complete  forgiveness ;  he  must  feel  that  he  is  a  child  of  Christ 
The  intercourse  must  express  confidence ;  therefore,  the  Reform  School 
has  no  walls  or  fences,  no  locks  and  bolts,  no  espionage.  Everthing  must 
express  love,  —  nothing  awaken  doubt  of  it  This  love  is  best  expressed 
to  the  child  by  a  watchful  care  over  him.  A  child  entering  a  House  of 
Correction  hears  of  nothing  but  punishment,  feels  nothing  but  force,  sees 
nothing  but  bolts  and  bars.  All  the  regulations  are  based  on  the  con- 
demnatory law. 

There  is  nothing  more  required  of  the  child  In  the  Reform  School 
than  in  the  well-regulated  family.  As  in  the  family,  the  daily  routine 
centers  in  certain  periods.  These  are  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  day, 
and  the  meal-times.  All  are  assembled  at  table.  The  meals  should  bo 
simple,  appetizing  and  nourishing.  They  are  taken  after  previous  periods 
of  work.  The  intervals  are  filled  by  various  occupations,  school  instruc- 
tion, work  and  play.  Whatever  is  needed  for  the  household  is  procured 
by  the  pupils  when  it  is  possible.  So  they  learn  the  value  of  their  own 
exertions,  and  the  need  of  mutual  aid,  the  pleasure  of  serving  one  another. 
The  whole  life  is  a  service.  The  highest  is  but  a  servant  To  rule  is  to 
serve.  This  the  children  see  exemplified  in  the  directors  of  the  house, 
and  they  gain  a  fondness  for  serving  in  their  turn.  The  most  important 
form  of  the  day  is  that  of  prayer,  when  all  meet  together  and  quietly 
prepare  for  Sunday.    Sundays,  holidays  and  festivals  gladden  the  year. 
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The  celebration  of  the  birthdays  is  not  forgotten.  The  poor  of  the 
Tlcinltyarc  remembered,  and  each  pupil  is  encouraged  to  save  for  char- 
itable purposes.  The  child  should  be  made  to  perceive  how  pleasant 
intercourse  with  his  father  and  mother  is  becoming.  Not  to  interfere  the 
least  with  this  relatioo,  the  House  Father  and  Mother  are  never  called 
father  and  mother  by  the  pupils.  Many  parents  find  again  in  the  Beform 
School  the  long-lost  love  of  their  children. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  each  division  of  this  subject,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  how  various  are  the  enjojrments  shared  by  the 
members  of  this  family,  how  improving  the  duties  in^posed.  Every- 
thing in  the  rule  of  the  household  has  its  time  and  place ;  everyone  con- 
forms to  that  time  and  place.  The  elements  of  family  order  are  impressed 
in  this  way  on  the  pupils.  In  the  parental  household  the  government  i8 
necessarily  mobile,— easily  broken  by  the  children.  But  in  the  Reform 
l3chool  this  is  not  so.  There  can  be  no  arguing  the  reasons  for  obedience, 
but  silent  conformity  to  the  rule.  The  pressure  of  this  moral  force  is 
remarkable.  Many  an  obstinate  and  ungovernable  boy,  whom  a  father's 
severity,  a  mother*s  prayers,  or  a  teacher*s  discipline  could  not  move, 
seems  transformed  in  the  school.  He  yields  to  the  gentle  but  powerful 
current,  and  is  borne  unresistingly  along.  Children  whom  bolts  could 
never  keep  within  their  homes,  come  into  this  life  of  freedom,  and  never 
transgress.  No  special  means  of  discipline  are  needed.  Force  would 
dissolve  the  bonds  of  this  new  life.  No  wall  or  roof  would  be  too  high  for 
one  who  was  resolved  to  escape.  But  they  are  free,— they  can  go  if 
they  choose.    Only  a  silent,  tender,  all-pervading  spirit  keeps  them. 

Of  course  this  new  order  of  things  comes  very  hard  on  many  children, 
although  they  are  attached  to  the  household.  The  difficulty  proceeds  from 
physical  disorder  and  want  of  cleanliness.  Among  the  poorer  classes, 
poverty,  neglect,  the  condition  of  the  dwellings,  causes  bad  habits  and 
blunts  the  senses  of  the  children.  The  school  must  change  all  this.  The 
order  of  the  house  must  be  insisted  on.  Punishments  are  rarely  ad- 
visable ;  patience,  forbearance  and  p4|^stent,  gentle  teaching  cure  the  evil 
by  degrees. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  different  countries  must  determine 
in  some  degree  the  daily  routine.  But  every  house  has  introduced  family- 
prayer,  hours  of  work  and  play,  and  the  observances  of  the  Sunday.  The 
practical  equalization  of  study  and  work  presents  some  difficulties,  as 
yet,  which  experiments  will  soon  settla 

With  regard  to  meals,  while  the  poverty  of  the  children  must  be  re- 
membered, anything  like  beggary  in  the  establishment  must  be  avoided. 
If  there  are  in  the  school  wealthy  children  who  pay  their  boird,  this 
must  be  taken  into  account,  that  parents  and  children  may  be  satisfied. 
All  should  have  milk  daily,  and  meat  should  be  ftimishod  two  or  three 
times  a  week  at  least  It  has  been  observed  in  small  institutions  that 
meat  increases  the  physical  health  of  the  children,  although  their  moral 
improvement  is  not  affected  by  it  As  the  schools  have  gardens  and  or- 
chards, the  children  can  have  plenty  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  dothing  should  be  clean  and  warm.  They  should  not  wear  a 
oniform.    Ctood  carrisge  of  the  body  ahould  be  demanded.    The  Refona. 
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School  only  admits  healthy  children,  yet  many  are  scrofulous,  and  need 
great  care,  a  regular  and  simple  diet,  clothing  warm  and  clean,  personal 
neatness,  well-aired  rooms,  with  a  change  in  occupation.  These  are  the 
conditions  from  which  health  results. 

Every  reformatory  institution  should  have  a  special  room  for  the  sick. 
Eyeiy  indisposition  ^ould  be  cared  for  at  once.  The  attendance  of  a 
physician  should  be  required  even  in  cases  of  slight  ailments. 

VIII.    WORK  AKD  INSTRXJCnOW. 

In  the  Reform  School,  work,  study  and  recreation  should  be  so  equal- 
ized as  to  promote  and  help  each  other.  The  problem  of  popular  educa- 
tion is  solved  in  these  institutions  as  no  where  else ;  for  elsewhere  the 
element  of  freedom  is  wanting.  The  success  of  the  training  would  not  be 
complete,  if  the  pupils  had  instruction  beyond  the  walls  of  the  establish- 
ment, that  is  if  they  attended  a  public  or  parish-school,  for  the  necessary 
order  in  the  division  of  the  day  would  be  lost  And  there  would  be  fldl- 
ure  too,  if  the  school  were  merely  a  school,  and  the  other  employments 
made  secondary  to  instruction. 

Again,  if  Uie  institution  requires  the  pupils  to  devote  themselves  to 
labor,  by  which  money  is  made,  the  aim  of  the  Reform  School  would  be 
lost  The  practice  of  parents  to  employ  their  children  in  factories  where 
wages  are  earned,  is  too  often  the  cause  of  wickedness  and  neglect  All 
monotonous  and  stupifying  labor  should  be  abolished  fVom  the  Reform 
Schools.  Under  this  head  may  be  classed  the  occupation  of  pulling  flax, 
horse-hair,  manufacture  of  pasteboard  boxes,  etc.  Still  more  ruinous  is 
the  practice  of  sending  pupils  to  work  in  factories. 

It  should  be  made  a  rule  that  the  fiunily  divisions  of  a  Reform  School 
should  prepare  with  their  own  hands,  as  far  as  may  be,  whatever  is  needed 
for  use.  This  may  be  done  quite  extensively,  if  the  proper  attention 
be  given  to  the  work.  Success  in  this  depends  mainly  on  the  director, 
who  must  be  a  person  of  administrative  power,  and  have  had  special 
training  in  the  technical  parts  ol^arious  trades.  The  house-mistress 
must  superintend  the  household  work  in  every  detail,  and  overlook  the 
sewing.  Both  should  put  their  hands  to  work,  whenever  necessary.  A 
sufficient  number  of  persons  should  belong  to  the  establishment,  in  order 
that  the  system  of  labor  may  be  f\illy  carried  out  When  this  is  done,  the 
results  are  most  important.  The  work  is  classified,  performed  with  earn- 
est diligence,  and  finished  with  skill.  When  the  directors  understand 
their  calling,  this  system  of  labor  can  be  carried  out  in  a  small  institution 
'Of  twelve  children. 

The  importance  of  such  a  work  is  two-fold.  First,  the  training  of 
ihe  mind  and  hand  in  any  technical  work.  The  established  rule  of  any 
craft  will  not  appear  arbitrary  to  the  boy,  but  necessary  and  pleasant  to 
submit  to.  The  quick,  successflil  handling  of  a  plane,  hatchet,  or  plough, 
distinguishes  the  boy.  He  feels  pride  in  becoming  a  good  farmer  or  Join- 
er. Work  puts  a  definite  goal  before  him.  By  determination  he  can 
reach  it  He  tries  and  succeeds.  It  is  the  same  with  the  gbl  in  her  fiemi- 
nine  crafts.  These  results  cannot  be  attained  without  great  diligence  and 
perseverance.  Repeated  trials  an  necessary.    All  find  the  need  of  mutual 
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aid,  without  which  no  one  can  succeed.  The  pupil  will  suffer  at  first 
from  the  restraints  laid  upon  him  by  his  work,  but  all  grows  easy  when 
he  finds  that  endurance,  thought  and  determination  have  attained  the 
wished-for  result.  Then  the  work  is  done  without  compulsion ;  the  will 
is  strengthened  and  purified.  Where  the  pupil  is  anxious  to  know  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  craft,  the  whole  man  is  called  out,  and  education  begins. 
What  else  could  take  the  place  of  healthy  labor  in  this  respect  ?^ 

The  second  point  gained  by  such  labor  is  \X\aX  it  becomes  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  future  calling.  There  can  be  no  more  efficient  means  of  fhr-! 
thering  a  good  education  for  those  who  in  the  Aiture  must  depend  on 
manual  labor  for  their  support  They  have  learned  that  labor  forms  part 
of  human  existence,  that  a  higher  want  is  satisfied  than  the  desire  of 
earning  money  merely,  that  he  who  can  work  possesses  a  capital  which 
he  is  in  no  danger  of  losing,  and  which  gives  him  power  and  reputation. 
The  result  of  such  a  system  of  training  is,  that  most  of  the  scholars  leav- 
ing the  institution  are  able  to  earn  their  living,  which  could  hardly 
hive  been  expected  of  any  one  of  them  when  they  entered.  The  statisti- 
cal table  in  the  12th  Division  will  show  this  sufficiently. 

Nothing  perhaps  has  been  more  instrumental  in  bringing  about  these 
results  in  the  Rauhe  Haus  than  its  family  system,  which  influences  so  en- 
ergeticaUy  the  various  divisions  of  labor.  No  family  will  tolerate  a  *'  lazjr" 
member,  but  urges  him  on  to  diligence.  The  family  considers  itself 
morally  responsible  for  the  existence  of  such  a  member,  who  would  bring 
disgrace  on  it.  The  utmost  is  tried  to  bring  him  into  a  better  way.  This 
fact  shows  one  of  the  results  of  this  organization. 

We  must  now  briefly  consider  the  work  done  in  the  eetabUshment,  The 
first  object  must  always  be  the  dwelling-house  and  its  belongings.  This 
is  required  of  the  family  of  every  small  mechanic,  and  to  some  extent 
ftom  others,  at  least  as  far  as  the  daughters  of  the  house  are  concerned. 
The  abode  of  the  children  ia  thereby  endeared  to  them.  Here  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, bedroom  and  kitchen  th^  earliest  wants  are  satisfied.  Every 
day  begins  with  a  local  renovation,  Mtoring  the  original  order  and  cleanli- 
ness to  the  rooms.  The  House  of  Ck>rrection  cultivates  these  virtues  to 
some  extent,  although  a  high  degree  of  perfection  is  impossible. 

The  Rauhe  Haus  goes  farther  than  order  and  neatness,  and  cultivates 
the  sense  of  beauty  by  embelUshing  the  place  of  abode.  There  should 
be  fiowers  and  pictures  In  every  Reform  School.  Among  the  lower  orders 
of  our  population  a  germ  of  this  love  of  ornamentation  is  found,  which 
finds  gratification  in  common  pictures.  This  innate  sense  of  beauty  should 
not  be  despised,  but  raised  and  purified.  All  those  tasteless  pictures,  which 
are  often  the  object  of  misguided  piety,  should  be  excluded.  Children 
readily  learn  the  habit  of  giving  each  other  pleasure.  They  gain  that 
afi'ection  for  their  dwelling-place,  of  which  the  fiimilies  firom  which  they 
sprang  were  ignorant  In  a  very  simple  way  the  ideal  side  of  fkmily 
life  may  be  cultivated.  The  world  owes  this  to  Christiani^.  It  is  a 
very  important  point  in  education,  one  which  we  cannot  insist  too 
strongly. 

The  domestic  duties  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz :  daily  per- 
sonal duties,  like  ma^g  beds,  etc,  and  those  voliintary,  eztraordinaiy 
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ones,  which  are  suggested  bj  the  attachment  of  the  mcmbera  of  the  Cuni- 
\y.  Among  these  are  birthdaj  and  Christmas  preparations,  and  the  deoo- 
xation  of  the  honse  on  festiye  ooea^ons.  AAer  these  domestic  labors  oome 
the  manual  labors  proper.  These  consist  ih  the  mannfactnre  of  Tarioos 
implements  needed  in  the  hoose,— of  clothing,  shoes,  etc,  and  working  in 
the  field  or  garden.  The  Reform  Schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland 
are,  in  dif erent  d^jees,  small  agricoltoral  colonies.  Where  fanning,  a 
trade,  and  domestic  labor  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  common  life  is  made 
pleasant  bj  mntnal  aid, — ^not  compelled,  bat  given  Tohmtarily, — an  element 
of  yast  educational  and  sodal  importance  will  be  dereloped.  The  proper 
ralae  of  work  is  learned,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  property 
acquired.    These  are  great  benefits.  * 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  Reform  School  is  to  impress  the  pnpik 
with  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  pr<^>ertj.  Many  of  them  haye  been  kd 
astray  by  transgressing  the  law  of  property.  This  is  more  easily  acoom- 
plifihed  with  chDdren  than  with  grown-np  thieves,  to  whom  the  idea  of 
the  sacredness  of  property  is  unintelligible  and  Indicroos.  The  practical 
lesson  enforced  by  a  life  of  labor  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  in- 
stitution may  cultivate  this  feeling  still  more,  by  giving  the  pupil  some 
palpable  result  for  diligent  labor,  placing  him  gradually  in  posscsdon  of 
some  amount  of  property,  be  it  ever  so  small,  which  naturally  takes  the 
form  of  a  savings-box.  Having  and  saving  are  ideas  essentially  belonging 
to  every  child.  The  pupil  of  the  Reform  School  should  be  trained  to  a 
practical  understanding  of  the  two  ideas.  The  system  first  introduced 
into  the  Rauhe  Haus  has  been  imitated  by  the  saving-tables  of  the  chil- 
dren of  other  institutions.  As  Pastor  Wilhelm  Baur  does  not  mention  it 
in  his  report  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  a  short  account  may  be  of  interest ;  for 
the  method  has  had  the  best  possible  effect  on  the  work  and  social  inter- 
course of  the  children. 

Tbe  beginning  of  a  sayings-box  is  made  at  the  time  of  entering  the 
school,  when  every  child  receives  eight  schillings  (Hambuig  currency), 
from  the  House  Father.  The  pareVts  of  course  are  not  prohibited  from 
giving  presents  of  money  to  their  children.  This  can  be  done  when  yisitB 
are  made.  Notice  must  be  given  to  the  authorities,  and  the  money  at 
once  put  in  the  place  assigned  for  it.  Besides  this,  a  few  pennies  are 
added  at  the  end  of  every  week  to  the  account  of  each  diligent  chfld. 
The  little  sum  increases  month  by  month,  and  is  recommenced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  In  some  fortunate  cases  this  sum  may  annually 
amount  to  eighteen  shillings.  It  does  not  count  as  a  reward  of  labor,  but 
is  a  gift  merely.  The  chief  point  is  gained  in  putting  a  little  property 
into  tbe  hands  of  the  children.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  the 
control  of  it,  but  every  child  has  a  savings-table,  giving  an  exact  account 
of  income  and  expenditure.  The  money  is  at  the  f^ee  disposal  of  the 
child,  after  consulting  the  proper  persons,  for  buying  flowers,  birthday 
gifts,  or  giving  to  the  poor.  The  total  amount  belonging  to  the  children 
is  at  present  706  Prussian  doDars,  895  o€  which  belong  to  former  po]^ 
of  the  institution.  Out  of  this  money,  the  repairs  for  damages  are  to  be 
paid,  and  in  this  way  an  excellent  method  of  punishment  for  carelessneM 
is  provided.    Each  child  has  clothes,  a  small  garden,  and  tools  confided 
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to  his  care,  for  which  he  is  made  respongible,  and  bo  the  idea  of  property  is 
in  various  ways  impressed  on  his  mind.* 

As  the  family  is  thus  connected  with  the  labor  of  its  various  members, 
and  the  work  distributed  through  the  day  maintains  the  existence  of  the 
family,  so  the  school  must  be  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  oi^ganization,  and 
not  an  appendix  merely.  This  would  be  the  case  if  the  school  were  not 
composed  of  the  children  of  the  institution,  but  when  they  formed  a 
part  of  some  other  school.  By  the  temporary  dismissal  of  the  pupils 
from  the  institution,  they  would  not  only  be  exposed  to  temptation,  but 
would  endanger  the  well-being  of  the  village  school,  and  give  additional 
trouble  to  the  master,  to  which  he  might  justly  object  In  cases  where 
the  House  Fathers  were  men  of  no  education,  there  certainly  was  no  other 
way  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  school  authorities  than  to  appoint  a 
separate  teacher,  or  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  village  school.  In  many 
places  the  utter  incompetency  of  such  arrangements  has  been  reorganized, 
and  more  competent  Ilouse  Fathers  appointed.! 

When  the  House  Father  can  be  the  teacher  also,  everything  assumes 
its  Just  proportions.  The  only  danger  is  that  the  establishment  may 
assume  too  much  the  character  of  a  school.  This  has  sometimes  been 
the  case  when  the  House  Fathers  have  been  school-masters.  The  tempta- 
tion is  great  to  overlook  their  present  duties  for  their  former  ones.  This 
danger  is  increased  where  men  hold  the  doctrine  that  the  school  may  take 
the  place  of  the  family,  and  be  essentially  the  educator.  In  such  instances 
the  danger  of  the  school's  absorption  of  all  other  means  of  discipline  is 
imminent  If  the  establishment  should  lose  its  labor  system,  it  would  be 
deprived  of  all  its  blessings,  and  cease  to  be  a  spot  where,  by  gentle  means, 
the  working  powers  of  the  hand  are  developed,  the  character  formed,  the 
idea  of  self-help  awakened,  and  the  desire  for  mutual  aid  promoted.  The 
question  is  to  find  the  relative  value  of  school  instruction,  social  inter- 
course, and  manual  labor,  and  give  to  each  its  proper  place. 

The  value  of  the  school  in  reformatory  establishments  is  evident, — it 
is  one  of  the  indispensable  agents  in  the  improvement  of  children.  The 
school  is  likewise  a  peculiar  field  of  labor.  The  teacher  must  work  him- 
self, but  only  in  order  to  induce  the  children  to  work  with  him.  He 
must  awaken  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  exercises  which  the  school 
demands,  and  guide  them  on.  The  school  tasks  required  of  the  pupils 
develop  the  will  as  much  as  any  other  labor;  the  aim  only  is  a  different 
one.  In  school  the  work  is  constantly  growing,  and  new  ground  is  being 
conquered.  The  elementary  instruction  only  provides  the  wherewithal 
to  do  this ;  but  as  instruction  advances,  new  acquisitions  are  bein^  con- 

*  Eyen  in  those  Reform  School!  which  receive  children  from  the  better  claf>8e8,  man* 
n&l  labor  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected,  thongh  it  may  be  limited  by  various  circum- 
stances. Interesting  focts  mieht  be  given  to  show  the  willingness  with  which  boys  of 
tbisclassnndergogreathardsbips,  bat  this  would  lead  too  far.  But  this  we  must  say. 
that  the  experiments  made  at  the  Rauhe  Hans  confirm  onr  conviction  that  much  good 
might  be  aone  if  other  institntions  for  the  children  of  the  wealthy  would  give  their 
attention  to  the  subject.  In  this  way  the  foolish  idea  of  the  disgrace  attaching  to  labor 
could  be  eradicated,  and  the  value  of  work  properly  recognized. 

t  In  some  institntions  good  educational  results  are  obtained,  becanse  the  House 
Father  is  a  man  of  excellent  character.  This  is  another  proof  how  much  in  education 
depends  upon  the  person  of  the  educator.  Still  these  instances  are  rare,  and  are  mostly 
of  those  men  who  without  learning  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  working  of  a 
achooL 
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stantly  made  from  the  treasores  of  natore  and  history.  The  tcacLcr  is 
amoDg  the  children  as  the  wealthy  owner  of  all  these  mental  riches, 
which  they  desire  to  possess.  At  the  same  time  he  is  tlieir  friend,  who 
shows  his  love  by  teaching  them  how  to  make  the  coveted  treasure  their 
own.  But,  in  the  Reform  School,  the  teacher  is  at  the  same  time  the  father 
of  the  family  and  the  pupils  are  his  children,  whom  he  inspires  with  the 
desire  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

If  we  consider  the  difBculties  which  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  every 
teacher  in  every  school,  and  think  of  the  struggle  which  he  must  go 
through  with  many  of  his  scholars  to  make  them  understand  his  inten- 
tions, and  reward  his  love  by  learning  diligently,  then  we  must  look  to 
find  greater  difficulties  still  in  a  Reform  SchooL  We  must  see  this  clearly, 
in  order  to  understand  thoroughly  what  the  duties  are  of  a  House  Father 
and  teacher  combined.  For  this  purpose  we  must  recall  the  character 
of  the  members  of  such  a  school.  It  is  composed  of  those  who,  before  their 
entrance  into  the  institution,  were  notorious  creators  of  disturbance,  those 
who  have  been  expelled  from  rchool,  and  those  who  could  not  be  tamed 
by  any  discipline  whatever.  The  classes  are  composed  of  elements  which, 
taken  singly,  any  teacher  would  wish  to  banish  from  his  school,  and  which 
combined  present  the  greatest  difficulties.  If  there  are  amongst  the  pupils 
such  as  have  become  good  scholars,  through  the  discipline  of  the  House 
of  Refuge,  they  will  soon  leave,  and  their  places  be  taken  by  the  intractable. 
As  there  is  no  fixed  period  for  the  admission  of  the  pupib,  there  will  be  a 
continual  change  all  the  year  round.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
school  that  the  members  hate  it  in  varying  degrees.  The  House  Father 
has  the  most  difficult  task  before  him ;  but  to  answer  the  end  for  which  the 
reform  school  was  founded,  it  must  be  fiilfilled,  and  there  only  can  it  be 
done.  But  for  this  a  House  Father,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  is  re- 
quired. A  parental  relation  must  exist  between  him  and  his  pupils.  The 
family  must  form  the  basis  of  the  school,  and  the  family  spirit  must  per- 
vade it,  to  enable  the  teacher  to  overcome  successfhlly  all  the  difficulties 
before  him.  If  the  reform  school  does  its  duty,  a  great  benefit  must  ac- 
crue from  this  family  relation.  The  children  belong  to  both;  the 
ssme  influences  are  brought  to  bear  on  them  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
The  system  of  manual  labor  is  also  inseparably  connected  with  and  affected 
by  family  and  school. 

The  aim  of  the  reform  school  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  well- 
organized  public  schools  of  Germany.  Various  grades  of  instruction  will, 
however,  be  distinguished,  according  as  the  pupils  are  from  city  or  country. 
As  regards  elementary  knowledge,  the  aim  is  distinct:  well-accentuated 
reading,  clear  hand- writing,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
The  results  are  truly  astonishing.  The  girls  usually  write  better  than  the 
boys,  for  the  hands  of  the  latter  have  become  clumsy  by  constant  hard 
work.  The  selections  in  the  Readers,  afford  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  history,  geography  &c 

The  children  should  likewise  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  their 
ibture  position  as  citizens,  when  some  practical  proof  of  their  patriotism 
will  be  demanded.  For  this  purpose  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their 
common  country  is  required,  as  well  as  of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
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bom.  The  future  soldier  must  know  for  whom  and  for  what  cause  he  is 
to  bear  arms,  and  what  his  nation  has  already  accomplished  on  the  field 
of  battle.  It  is  the  object  of  the  school  to  awaken  the  most  ardent 
patriotism,  and  train  the  young  people  to  true  liberty. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  so  materialistic,  and  all  the  education  giyen 
to  the  working  classes  is  so  thoroughly  pervaded  by  this  spirit,  that  an 
opposition  to  it  is  urgently  demanded.  Our  education  must  become  more 
ideal.  One  important  element  in  the  training  of  the  imagination  and 
feelings,  is  music,  particularly  yocal  music.  We  do  not  mean  to  exclude 
the  singing  of  good  church  tunes,  but  refer  chiefly  to  the  popular  songs 
( Volkidieder.)  The  greatest  care  should  be  bestowed  on  this  branch  of 
instruction.  There  is  nothing  which  can  take  Its  place,  and  through  it 
the  noblest  emotions  of  heart  and  soul  are  awakened.  The  most  tender, 
nay,  religious,  feeling  is  expressed  in  the  national  songs.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  ancient  and  modem  German  poets  is  borne  aloft  on  the  wings  of  music. 
The  love  for  the  Fatherland,  its  heroes ;  for  summer  with  sunshine  and 
flowers,  bright  mornings  and  balmy  evenings,  for  the  green  forest  and  its 
dreamy  loveliness,  finds  its  echo  in  melody.  The  gently-swelling  and 
powerflil  chorus  opens  a  new  world  to  the  children.  The  singing-master, 
to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  new  ideas,  must  himself  be  a  singer,  with  the 
feelings  of  a  poet  and  hero.  He  must  carry  the  young  mind  with  him,  not 
by  explanations,  but  by  the  subtle  magnetism  of  feeling.  We  know  how 
fiu*  below  this  ideal  most  House  Fathers  come ;  but  we  know  that  the 
standard  has  and  can  be  reached. 

It  is  important  tliat  the  songs  taught  should  be  pervaded  by  true  pa- 
triotism. In  some  schools  religious  songs  are  sung  exclusively.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  a  few  narrow-minded  people,  these  are  the  only 
kind  to  be  tolerated  among  Christians.  These  opinions  rest  on  a  mistaken 
view  of  human  nature.  The  just  demands  of  the  human  mind  are  left 
unsatisfied  by  strictly  religious  food.  A  young  man  is  tempted,  as  soon  as 
he  leaves  the  discipline  of  the  school,  to  throw  off  all  restraint,  and  go  too 
far  in  the  other  direction. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  presented  in  the  religious  instmction  which  ia 
divided  into  catechism  and  Bible  history.  Remarks  on  this  subject  are 
given  in  another  place  (Chapter  XI.) 

In  briefiy  reviewing  the  course  of  instruction  given,  we  find  that  it 
is  confined  to  religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing  and  free- 
hand drawing.  All  can  be  readily  mastered  by  the  application  of  four 
hours  a  day.  Whatever  is  left  undone  in  the  summer,  can  be  finished 
during  the  winter  months,  when  there  is  less  out-of-door  work. 

As  regards  the  instmction  given  to  the  children  of  the  higher  classes, 
who  form  a  separate  community  in  most  Reform  Schools,  little  need  be 
said  here,  as  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  instruction  of  the 
gymnasiums  and  real  schools.  We  would  only  say  that  such  instmction 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Pupils  coming  ft-om  such  schools  and  not  un- 
Irequently  retuming  to  them,  must  not  have  their  education  intermpted. 

IX.  TIMBS  OF  BEST,  FBSTIYAL  DATS,  0AHS8,  VTC 

At  the  close  of  every  stated  period  of  work  or  study,  the  influence  of 
the  fomily,  as  such,  again  presents  itselt    The  strict  adherence  to  mles  of 
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discipline,  so  absolutely  indispensable  during  the  school  or  working 
hours,  is  now  dropped.  Now  the  children  may  indulge  their  own  fancies, 
kept  in  bounds  by  the  good  old  German  family  customs.  Each  day 
begins  and  closes  with  morning  and  eyening  worship,  and  the  family,  after 
every  period  of  bodily  and  mental  exertion,  becomes  a  place  of  recreation 
and  renewal  of  strength. 

The  task  of  those  who  haye  the  charge  of  the  children  during  theee 
intervals,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  It  consists  in  making  the  associ- 
ation of  the  children,  at  meal-times,  for  instance,  of  such  a  character  that 
in  a  freo  and  natural  way  both  bodily  and  mental  food  are  given.  A 
cheerful,  yet  instructive,  conversation  becomes  the  best  seasoning  of  the 
meal.  At  these  times  the  hitherto  hidden  influence  of  the  House  Mother 
and  her  female  assistants  makes  itself  felt.  By  their  care  the  table  is 
spread  with  simple,  yet  palatable,  food.  There  is  usually  a  little  intetral 
between  the  labor  or  study  alter  each  meal,  especially  in  the  evening, 
on  Saturday  evening  particularly.  There  are  the  general  and  special 
festivals. 

The  regular  succession  of  work  and  recreation  is  an  essential 
condition  for  a  healthy  Christian  life,  for  nations  and  families,  as  well  aa 
for  individuals.  Wherever  these  periods  of  rest  and  refreshment  do  not 
exist,  or  are  granted  only  as  nature  imperatively  demands,  there  life  in 
state,  church  or  family,  goes  wrong.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  sjrmptoms  of 
our  present  national  state,  that  by  the  rapid  social  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, the  times  of  rest  and  recreation  for  the  greater  number  of  persona 
is  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  period.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
classes  of  society,  who  may  have  the  enjoyment  of  sufficient  intervals  of 
rest,  plunge  into  dissipation. 

The  children  of  the  Reform  Schoc  1  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  rational 
way  to  fill  the  intervals  between  work.  The  way  in  which  this  is  done 
characterizes  every  family,  and  the  Reform  School  as  well.  The  imagin- 
ative side  of  life  may  now  show  itself  in  the  special  festivals  of  the 
individual,  and  the  general  family  celebrations.  The  evening,  after  the 
day's  work  is  done,  should  be  the  pleasantest  time.  Saturday  evening 
and  Sunday  ought  to  be  the  festivals  of  each  week.  In  the  great  pat- 
riotic festivals  the  life  of  a  nation  finds  expression,  and  in  the  great 
Christian  festivals  the  joy  of  Christians  is  poured  out.  The  Reform  School 
must  as  a  family,  and  part  of  a  nation,  satisfy  all  proper  demands  in  this 
direction. 

Many  duties  devolve  on  the  House  Father,  trifling  in  appearance,  but 
important  in  reality.  We  cannot  enter  into  all  the  details,  but  will 
mention  that  among  them  must  be  classed  the  maintenance  of  a  polite 
deportment  among  the  members  of  the  household  throughout  their  whole 
intercourse,  and  personal  cleanliness  and  propriety  in  dress,  etc. 

We  must  briefly  dwell  on  the  plays  and  games  of  the  children.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  child  shows  its  true  natture  in  play.  It  is  the  expression  of 
its  joy  expressed  in  perfect  IVeedom.  Here  lies  the  magic  power  of  play. 
A  child,  especially  a  girl,  lives  through  a  whole  mother's  life  with  her 
doU.  She  enters  into  the  joys  and  cares  with  touching  earnestness. 
Every  girl  in  the  Reform  School  should  have  her  doll  as  long  as  she 
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desires.  There  are,  of  coune,  here,  as  eyeiywhere,  cases  of  children  who 
do  not  caro  for  play — more  among  the  boys  than  among  the  girls.  Great 
skill  is  required  to  create  the  wish  to  play  in  snch  a  chiLl ;  for  commands 
are  of  no  avail  here.  Loye  and  gayety,  the  spirit  of  play,  are  beyond  a 
rule;  they  are  bom  of  liberty.  He  will  be  an  incompetent  father  or 
useless  assistant  who  cannot  play  himself,  and  enter  heart  and  soul  into  it,, 
becoming  a  child  with  the  children.  To  play  with  the  children  is  Jost  as 
important  as  to  work  with  them.  Free  as  the  sports  must  be,  they  must 
not  degenerate  into  aimless  romping.  All  the  mischief  and  malice 
dwellin;;  in  the  little  ones  breaks  out  during  these  free  hours,  and  the 
Uousc  Father  must  check  all  outbreaks  of  passion.  Certain  games  recur 
at  regular  iatenrals. 

The  national  or  proyincial  peculiarities  expressed  in  yarious  games 
have  a  great  charm  for  children.  They  should  be  encouraged  as  much 
as  possible.  It  would  be  a  sad  sign  if  such  amusements  were  not  allowed 
in  a  Christian  Reform  School.  In  a  penitentiary, games,  of  course,  caimot 
be  tolerated ;  but  in  tlie  school,  where  the  past  is  forgiyen,  the  cheerful 
influence  of  g  imcs  must  fiud  a  place. 

There  ought,  also,  to  be  bodily  exercises  of  a  stricter  kind,  such  as 
gymnastic  exercises  and  military  drill.  The  latter  should  be  accompanied 
by  tlio  drum,  or  by  |he  singing  of  a  martial  air.  Swimming  ought  to  be 
practised  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 

Another  important  source  of  amusement  is  the  little  garden,  which 
every  child  ought  to  own.  These  gardens  may  either  encircle  the 
pli5'ground  or  form  a  pi  loc  by  themselves,  but  must  not  be  too  far  from 
the  dwcl1ing-hou3e.  Some  Reform  Sch(X)U  have  made  a  great  mistake  in 
banishiog  these  gardens  to  ol  1  sh:&dy  pldMses,  or  to  a  soil  where  nothing 
would  grow,  no  who  knows  to  what  great  results  little  things  often 
kod,  will  uot  consider  this  subject  unworthy  of  consideration.  IIow  does 
the  chill  stand  like  a  littlo  prince  before  his  flower-bed,  watching  day  by 
day  the  development  of  the  plant ;  Its  growth  from  tender  shoot  to  bright 
green  ieaves,  and  at  last  the  opening  of  the  long-expected  flower  1  All 
the  hopes  of  a  child  often  center  in  the  thought  how  it  will  glidden  the 
heart  of  a  parent,  on  the  next  visit,  with  the  flower  now  sleeping  in  the 
bud. 

Other  occupations  fill  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  the  treasure  of 
song  gathered  in  school-hours  is  now  voluntarily  drawn  upon  to  while 
away  the  time.  Many  of  the  evenings  preceding  Christmas  are  occupied 
in  preparing  gifts  for  that  happy  time.  These  pleasant  employments  are 
varied  by  reading.  Every  reform  school,  therefore,  should  possess  a  good 
library  for  general  use,  containing  instructive  and  entertaining  works  in 
history,  biography  and  travi  1. 

No  opportunity  should  be  allowed  to  pass  of  combining  instmctioii 
with  amusement.  We  know  from  experience  what  a  source  of  enjoyment 
the  annual  visit  to  the  Zoological  Garden  of  Hamburg  is  to  the  children 
of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  Occasional  lectures  on  physios,  chemistry,  and  the 
wonders  of  the  microscope,  accompanied  by  experiments,  will  also  prove 
useftil  and  amusing.  Besides,  there  is  Sunday,  supremely  a  day  of  rest, 
rich  in  spiritual  blessings. 
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X. — ^PUNISHMEirr  AND  DIBdPLXNB. 

No  one  will  fonn  the  opinion  from  what  has  been  said  that  there  is 
never  any  disturbance  in  the  family  life,  in  the  hours  of  labor  or  in  the 
school  It  is,  of  course,  the  first  duty  of  the  teachers  to  prevent  such 
disturbances.  But  when  the  vicious  tendencies  that  have  been  sleeping 
for  a  time  break  out  anew,  assuredly  the  delinquent  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  if  his  former  transgressions  are  forgiven,  these  new  sins  must  be 
punished.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  inflict  chastisement  in  such  cases  ?  There 
are  schools  where  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  managed  by  a  committee. 
In  some  instances,  quarrels  between  the  adult  members  of  the  institution 
have  been  brought  before  this  committee ;  and  we  know  of  cases  where 
the  Ilouse  Father  has  actually  been  reprimanded  in  the  presence  of  his 
ussistants.  In  otlier  establishments  the  corporal  punishments  have  been 
catrusted  to  the  principal  of  the  institution,  who  has  to  hand  in  a  report 
as  to  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  pupils.  It  is  carrying  power  too  far 
to  expose  a  House  Father  before  his  inferiors,  and  the  very  foundations  of 
his  authority  are  shaken. 

The  power  of  punishing  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  House 
Father.  It  is  the  inalienable  right  of  the  father  of  the  family,  and  it 
ought  to  remain  exclusively  with  the  head,  and  not  be  given  to  the 
assistants,  except  in  special  cases.  The  infliction  of  corporal  punishment 
should  be  allowei  to  the  assistants  in  a  very  limited  degree.  Their  duty 
is  to  report  all  flagrant  cases  of  insubordination  to  the  House  Father. 
The  children  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  feel  that  they  may  always 
appeal  to  the  House  Father,  in  whom  they  place  the  fullest  confidence. 

No  punishments  should  be  inflicted  but  such  as  a  father  would  give  his 
own  children,  and  chains  and  handcuffs  must  never  be  employed ;  for  the 
school  would  at  once  lose  its  character,  and  become  a  mere  House  of 
Correction.  Consequently,  there  can  be  no  code  of  punishment  laws,  but 
only  the  general  rules  existing  in  every  family.  Of  course  there  must  be 
corporal  punishment  in  the  school;  no  torturing,  but  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  caning,  always  inflicted  by  the  House  Father  himself.  Used  in 
moderation,  and  only  in  extreme  cases,  it  is  indispensable  in  the  Reform 
School. 

Another  efficient  punishment,  which  must  be  employed  still  more 
rarely,  is  solitary  oonflnement — an  actual  incarceration.  This  mode  of 
correction  has  often  been  the  only  one  found  capable  of  bringing  some 
obstinate  oflender  to  his  senses. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  all  discipline  is  in  vain.  Wo  do  not 
mean  the  once  running  away  of  the  pupils.  In  all  cases  they  must  be 
sought  for  and  brought  back ;  and  the  conduct  of  those  committees  waa 
unjustifiable,  who  not  only  did  not  look  for  the  truants,  but  refused  to 
admit  them  when  they  were  brought  back.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with 
a  child  who  escapes  not  once,  but  twenty  times,  and  without  any  apparent 
cause?  Repeatedly  rescued  from  want  and  misery,  he  again  and  again 
returns  to  it,  and  willingly  exposes  himself  to  cold  and  hunger.  No  rules 
can  bo  given ;  but  the  Reform  School  must  always  receive  the  child  when 
he  is  brought  back.    His  conduct  shows  how  much  he  needs  the  help  of 
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the  school.  There  ft  nothing  to  do  but  to  rejc^ce  at  his  return.  His  com- 
rades  will,  iu  most  cases,  form  a  liying  wall  around  him,  receive  him 
affectionately,  and  show  more  tenderness  than  grown  up  persons  would 
be  able  to  do. 

What  is  to  be  done  when  the  children  conspire  together  and  form 
some  secret  organization,  where  yices  of  every  kind  are  practised  ?  These 
are  difficulties  of  a  serious  nature,  which  must  nevertheless  be  solved  in 
some  way.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  offenders  should  be  given  up  to  the 
police ;  but  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Reform  School  to  dismiss  such 
children,  but  to  remove  the  causes  of  their  wickedness.  Great  earnestness 
and  courage  are  required  for  such  emergencies.  The  guilty  children  must 
be  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  that,  though  they  deserve  the  Divine 
wrath,  they  yet,  by  the  love  of  Christ,  may  be  pardoned.  This  very  love 
empowers  the  House  Father  to  receive  tiiem  repeatedly,  in  spite  of  all 
their  sins.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  whole  family  are  asked  to 
co-operate  in  the  restoration  of  the  lost  ones,  and  that  such  an  event 
ultimately  proves  a  great  and  lasting  blessing  to  the  whole  school. 

There  remain  two  disciplinary  measures  for  very  extreme  cases.  In- 
stances when  public  crimes  are  oommittod  have  happened,  and  may 
happen  again.  We  know  of  several  cases  of  attempted  arson  and  murder. 
The  House  Father,  as  head  of  the  family,  is  not  obliged  by  law  to  inform 
the  authorities  of  such  crimes.  Although  he  may  keep  the  knowledge  to 
himself,  he  will  owe  it  to  the  criminal,  in  most  cases,  to  give  him  up  to  the 
punishment  by  the  government  Regard  for  the  other  pupils  imperatively 
demands  this  course,  and  it  will  be  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  criminal. 
Again,  when  all  attempts  to  reform  a  child  have  proved  failures,  and  the 
well-being  of  the  other  children  is  endangered,  he  should  be  dismissed. 
In  the  Rauhe  Hans  there  have  been  ten  such  cases  during  a  period  of 
thirty-four  years. 

XI.  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FUFILa. 

The  importance  of  religious  instruction  in  the  Reform  School  has 
already  become  evident  The  €k)spel — God*s  pardoning  grace  through 
the  blood  of  His  divine  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  grateful  love  that  binds 
the  ransomed  soul  to  the  Redeemer — is  the  foundation  of  all  such  institu- 
tions. They  aim  to  create  a  new  life  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils  by  the 
X>ower  of  the  GospeL  Mere  human  effort  cannot  do  this ;  but  it  can  do 
something  towards  it  We  will  divide  this  chapter,  and  describe—^. 
Instructions  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  establishment ;  D,  Instructions 
intended  to  develop  the  religious  life  of  the  individual. 

A,  According  to  the  general  rules  of  Christian  life,  each  day  must  be 
begun  and  closed  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer.  At  such  times 
the  family  becomes  a  congregation,  gathered  before  their  Heavenly  Father. 
The  House  Father  is  the  priest  and  servant  of  God,  through  whom  He 
speaks  to  each,  and  offers  His  gracious  invitation  to  become  one  of  the 
family  of  God.  These  exercises  should  be  short,  so  as  not  to  weary  the 
youthfhl  mind.  In  the  morning  they  should  consist  in  reading  and  expla- 
nation of  short  passages  of  Scripture.    Some  of  the  younger  members  may 
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not  tindentand  all  that  is  aaid ;  it  is  not  to  be  expected.  God  Himself 
otten  said  more  than  His  disciples  onderstood  at  the  time.  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  Word  that  it  falls  into  the  heart  like  seed  in  the  gioundy  to  lie 
hidden  for  a  time,  and  then  bring  forth  the  blossom. 

A  Judicious  and  intelligent  House  Father  has  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  refer  to  occurrences  in  the  family  life,  —  to  build  up  what  others  have 
torn  down.  At  this  time,  also,  new  members  of  the  household  are  intro- 
duced, the  birthdays  are  spoken  of,  and  a  word  of  caution  or  encourage- 
ment given.  The  birthdays  of  those  who  haye  left  the  school  may  be 
mentioned.  The  memory  of  the  old  companion  is  reyived,  and  words  of 
Joy  or  sorrow  spoken,  according  as  he  has  fulfilled  or  disappointed  the 
hopes  entertained  for  him.  The  memory  of  the  friends  and  benefactors 
of  the  institution  should  be  renewed  on  their  birthdays.  In  a  simple  and 
natural  way,  the  life  of  the  household  is  led  back  to  the  source  of  all  life. 
All  this  combined  forms  a  spiritual  power.  Eyery  child  knows  he  will 
neyer  be  foigotten  by  the  school.  3Iany  a  pupil  has  written  how,  on  his 
birthday  morning,  he  knew  they  would  be  praying  for  him  at  the  Reform 
School,  and  the  thought  has  a  power  for  good. 

The  evening  hour  is  to  be  occupied  by  reading,  a  prayer  and  a  hymn. 
These  times  of  worship  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct  in  their  character 
from  the  school  and  working  hours.  No  school  discipline  should  be 
exercised.  The  children  must  learn  that,  when  assembled  as  a  worship- 
ing congregation,  they  must  maintain  order  amongst  themselyes.  If 
reprimands  become  necessary,  they  should  be  given  privately,  after  the 
close  of  the  service.  The  children  will  in  tliis  manner  learn  to  distinguish 
prayer  from  working  time.  These  hours  sanctify  the  whole,  and  give 
glimpses  of  the  coming  Sabbath. 

Besides  the  daily  prayers,  must  be  mentioned  the  blessing  at  meals. 
The  middle  of  the  day  is  Uie  time  for  the  chief  meal,  and  is  the  symbol  of 
**  the  daily  bread."  The  other  meals  are  but  preliminary,  either  preparing 
for  it  or  supplementary.  80  dinner  is  the  time  for  the  blessing.  The  Lord 
Himself  invoked  a  blessing  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal  only,  and  those 
who  do  this  follow  His  example.  The  custom  of  the  Reform  School  must 
in  this  particular  conform  itself  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

The  most  important  day,  as  regards  the  religious  education  of  the 
pupils,  is,  of  course,  Sunday.  When  a  nation  has  become  estranged  from 
the  true  way  of  keeping  Sunday,  and  the  pupils  on  their  entrance  only 
know  Sunday  as  a  mere  day  of  amusement,  all  the  more  is  it  the  duty  of 
the  Reform  School  to  accustom  them  again  to  its  proper  observance.  Sun- 
day is  tne  day  of  the  Resurrection ;  its  celebration  testifies  of  the  victory 
of  life  over  death.  From  the  time  tliat  spring  sets  in,  and  all  tlie  summer 
through,  the  families  take  turns  in  going,  early  in  the  morning, "  when 
the  sun  rises,"  to  the  beautiful  "  God*s  Acre,"  the  last  resting-place  of 
many  a  former  pupil  of  the  Reform  School,  where  each  grave  is  only 
adorned  with  a  simple  stone  cross  and  the  heavenly  words  of  comfort, 
Christ  is  my  Ufe.  They  clear  and  adorn,  during  the  early  Sabbath  hours, 
the  graves  of  the  departed  ones  in  silence,  as  the  sacred  ground  demands, 
and  with  that  love  in  their  hearts  which,  at  such  a  pUce  and  during  such 
an' occupation,  is  but  natural    When,  later  in  the  day,  the  other  familiet 
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go  to  church,  their  way  leads  them  past  these  decorated  graves,  and  the 
risen  Bavloar  is  preached  to  them  each  without  words. 

On  Sundays,  everyday  labor  is  to  cease  entirely.  The  whole  house 
has  already,  during  Saturday,  undergone  a  thorough  cleansing ;  the  chil- 
dren likewise,  who  are  dressed  in  their  Sunday's  best  Everything  in 
house  and  garden  looks  fresh  and  shining,  and  every  one  feels  that  it  Is 
Sunday.  Then  comes  the  public  worship.  In  loog  and  orderly  procession 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Reform  School  go  to  church.  What  the  pupils 
have  heard  already  at  the  family  worship  they  now  hear  again,  in  common 
with  God's  congregation,  as  a  testimony  to  them  that  church  and  family 
rest  on  the  same  foundation,  and  should  always  be  inseparably  connected. 
The  Gk)spel  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  privilege  of  being  called 
children  of  €k>d,  is  not  preached  to  them  alone ;  all  are  sinners,  and  all 
liv6  by  the  same  grace. 

From  church,  the  children  go  directly  to  dinner,  which  is  always 
better  on  Sunday.  Then  comes  Sunday  aAemoon,  the  time  to  which  the 
children  have  been  looking  forward  all  the  week  through.  In  many 
places,  one  Sunday  afternoon  during  the  month  is  Set  apart  for  the  visits 
of  parents  and  friends,  and  one  may  then  often  see  parents,  arm  in  arm 
and  in  familiar  conversation  with  their  children,  walk  through  the  shady 
avenues  and  between  the  flower  beds  of  the  garden. 

But  how  are  the  many  other  Sunday  afternoons  to  be  spent  ?  This  is 
a  much-vexed  question,  and  there  is  in  this  respect  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween Germany  on  the  one  side  and  England  and  America  on  the  other. 
For  our  part,  we  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
Sunday  aAemoon  is  spent  at  the  German  Reform  Schools  is  more  in 
accordance  wiih  the  spirit  of  Christ's  Gospel  than  the  Anglo-American 
one.  First  among  the  Sunday  recreations  ranks  the  walk  into  God's  free 
Nature.  On  Sunday  He  allows  His  sun  to  shii^e,  His  flowers  to  bloom, 
the  brooks  to  ripple  through  the  forest's  shade,  and  the  birds  to  warble 
their  joyful  songs ;  and  should  man  not  ex^oy  all  this  on  that  day  ?  For 
the  rest,  the  children  may  in  most  cases  safely  be  left  to  follow  the  bent  of 
their  own  inclination,  and  they  will  flnd  the  right  way ;  they  will,  without 
being  told  to  do  so,  quietly  read  or  draw,  or  do  some  carving,  or  sometliing 
of  the  kind.  Sometimes  they  will  play  a  quiet  game,  or  some  good  book 
is  read  to  them,  or  they  engage  in  conversation. 

Numbers  of  anonymous  letters  have  been  received  at  the  Rauhe  Haus 
from  England,  in  which  all  this  was  severely  censured.  As  a  special  sin, 
it  was  mentioned  that  some  of  the  children  had,  on  Sunday,  woiked  in 
their  little  gardens ;  and  why,  we  ask,  should  the  innocent  pleasure  be 
denied  them  of  tending  their  few  flowers  on  Sundays?  We  likewise 
strongly  recommend  for  the  girls  sewing  or  mending ;  they  herewith  fol- 
low a  custom  which  in  most  parts  of  Germany  distinguishes  the  good  and 
diligent  servants  fh>m  the  idle  ones.  Especially  in  winter,  the  necessity 
for  some  such  occupation  becomes  quite  urgent  During  the  weeks  pre- 
ced^g  Christmas,  the  children  are  busily  occupied  with  getting  ready 
presents,  by  which  they  intend  to  gladden  the  heart  of  some  friend  or 
relative ;  frequently,  also,  for  poor  and  sick  children.  And,  truly,  what 
more  worthy  occupation  could  be  found  for  Sunday  ? 
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The  great  church  festivals,— CAWMttuu,  Eagter  and  WkUxuntide^ — 
and  their  celebration,  are  merely  a  farther  development  of  Sunday.  In 
connection  with  these  festivals  is  the  preparation  for  each  of  them.  The 
time  of  Advent,  before  Christmas,  the  season  of  Lent,  before  Easter,  and 
the  time  from  Ascension-day  till  Pentecost,  form  the  great  Sabbath  times 
of  the  new  covenant  In  this  hght  the  church  and  the  family  are  to  look 
at  these  seasons.  No  child,  we  venture  to  say,  who  has  once  celebrated 
Christmas  at  the  Rauhe  Haus  will  ever  forget  it  again.  We  know  of 
several  who  have  celebrated  Christmas  again  in  this  manner  on  the  prairies 
of  the  far  West  and  on  the  stormy  ocean,  and  as  long  as  they  live  will  the 
simple  songs  sung  on  these  occasions  resound  in  their  hearts.  The  season 
of  Lent  is  the  time  of  preparation  for  the  confirmation ;  then  comes  the 
confirmation  itself,  and  the  grand  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  before 
Good  Friday,  and  the  solemn  Easter  morning  service  at  the  graveyard. 

There  cannot  be  too  much  care  bestowed  on  the  instruction  in  biblical 
history  and  the  catechism,  for  one  is  as  important  as  the  other.  The  aim 
of  instruction  in  biblical  history  must  be  to  make  the  pupils  as  much  as 
possible  acquainted  with  the  various  periods  of  this  history,  and  to  repre- 
sent before  the  youthful  mind,  in  their  true  dimensions,  tlie  grand  person- 
ages of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, — above  everything  else,  the  unique 
person  of  the  Redeemer,  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  that  has  happened, 
—the  further  development  of  God*s  kingdom,  and  the  fact  that,  both  here 
and  in  history,  it  is  the  same  almighty  will  that  rules  the  destmies  of 
nations  and  those  of  each  single  individual.  Many  a  one  can  date  the 
turning-point  in  his  life  firom  this  religious  instruction  received  at  the 
Reform  School.  '*  Thafs  me ! ''  said,  once,  a  lively  little  boy,  when  a 
person  from  sacred  history  was  depicted  to  him  by  his  teacher.  This 
**  that's  me  I"  may  often  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the  history 
of  a  child's  life.  Li  the  catechbm  instruction,  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  give  the  children  a  deeper  insight  into  the  divine  trutlis,  and  to  build 
their  faith  on  firmer  foundations,  so  that  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  may 
not  be  able  to  shake  it. 

If  we  start  from  the  principle  that  the  most  essential  point  in  the 
family  of  the  Reform  School  consists  in  that  love  which  springs  from 
Christ  and  leads  to  Christ,  each  child  must  as  much  as  possible  be  made 
to  feel  of  what  great  importance  it  is  to  the  leaders  of  an  institution, 
which  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  Christ's  love,  to  save  his  individual  soul 
for  life  eternal  The  first  and  chief  question  is,  who  is  to  exercise  this 
pastoral  care.  As  in  every  truly  Christian  family  this  care  will  devolve  on 
the  father  of  the  family,  so  in  tlie  faqiily  oif  the  Reform  School  it  will  be 
the  province  of  the  House  Father  to  attend  to  this.  He  is  to  be  the 
spiritual  adviser,  exhorter  and  comforter  of  every  child  belonging  to  his 
family. 

The  starting-point  for  this  relation  between  the  child  and  the  House 
Father,  is  the  hour  when  the  former  is  received  into  the  institution.  At 
that  time  the  child  is  told,  with  the  first  welcome,  that  all  his  former  sins 
shall  be  forgotten,  and  never  again  be  mentioned ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
with  this  significant  beginning,  the  House  Father  speaks  to  the  child  of 
the  only  Saviour  of  men  as  He  who  has  come  to  seek  and  save  the  lost 
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ones.  The  work  began  in  that  hour  is  to  be  oontmncd  by  the  House 
Father,  and  the  whole  life  of  the  child  at  the  Reform  School  is  to  be  a 
Ihrther  interpretation  of  those  first  words.  If  the  House  Father  under- 
stands how  to  explain  the  word  of  God  to  the  child ;  if  he  knows  how  to 
make  use  of  the  birthday  celebrations,  and  other  Joyful  and  sad  events  in 
a  child's  life,— to  introduce  some  word  of  exhortation  and  comfort,— the 
relation  between  the  child  and  the  House  Father  will  naturally  become  a 
more  tender  and  intimate  one.  The  conversation  need  by  no  means 
always  be  of  a  religious  nature ;  but  the  chUd  must  be  able  to  feel  at  every 
word  which  is  said  the  fatherly  love  which  the  House  Father  cherishes 
for  his  childreu. 

Often  it  may  become  necessary  to  take  a  child  apart  and  engage  In 
prayer  with  him.  Many  a  one  has,  Just  through  such  a  short  and  heart- 
felt prayer,  by  the  blessing  of  Gk)d,  been  saved  for  life.  Never  should 
children,  however,  be  forced  to  pray.  As  there  is  no  prescribed  method 
of  instruction  at  the  Reform  School,  there  is  not  to  be  any  prescribed 
method  for  the  religious  education  of  the  pupils.  Love  which  is  not 
voluntary,  but  forced,  carries  the  germ  of  death  within  it  Many  people 
demand  such  a  religious  pressure  as  a  sign  of  true  Cliristianity.  All  such 
methodical  Christianity  is  untrue,  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  It  is 
especially  wrong  to  try  to  bring  about  conversion  by  these  forced  means. 
Conversion  is  a  thorough  change  of  the  innermost  tendencies  of  the 
human  heart,  a  change  of  all  the  thoughts,  words  and  actions,  and  Is 
brought  about  not  by  force,  but  by  the  silent  working  of  €k>d*s  holy  spirit 
To  assist,  so  fir  as  human  power  reaches,  this  lahoT  of  God*s  spirit,  is  the 
duty  of  the  conscientious  Christian  House  Father.  It  is  an  art  of  love  and 
prayer,  which  only  prospers  by  God*8  own  blessing,  but  which  is  product- 
ive of  a  divine  life,  from  which,  as  from  a  hidden  root,  those  fruits  of  the 
spirit  spring  forth  in  rich  abundance— which  Paul  describes  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians ;  and  these  spiritual  riches  may 
become  the  greatest  crown  and  ornament  of  every  Reform  School 

XIL— DI8CHAROS  AND   AFTBB-CABB   OF  PUPILS.* 

Pupils  can  be  dismissed  only  when  their  education  has  been  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  close.  As  a  general  rule,  a  three-years*  sojourn  is 
required  to  obtain  this  result,  and  no  child  should  leave  before  confirma- 
tion. Pupils  that  wish  to  stay  only  a  year  or  two,  should  not  be  admitted. 
Difficulties  may  frequently  arise,  occasioned  by  the  foolishness  of  parents, 
who,  because  their  children  have,  perhaps,  been  punished,  as  they  think, 
too  severely,  wish  to  remove  them  from  the  Reform  School,  or  threaten, 
as  has,  indeed,  already  been  done,  to  invoke  the  law. 

Ill  order  to  meet  such  difficulties,  the  Rauhe  Haus  has  adopted  the 
following  course.  In  the  contract  of  admission  a  passage  is  inserted  in 
which  the  parents  solemnly  declare  that  they  have  voluntarily  committed 
their  child  to  the  care  of  the  Reform  School,  and  that  if  they  remove  their 
chil  1  from  the  school  before  the  stipulated  time,  they  engage  to  pay  all 

*  This  chapter  inclades  the  following  tiabjocts :  Time  and  conditions  of  leaving  the 
InPtitnrion ;  further  care  bestowed  on  pupils  that  have  left  and  the  difficulty  and  partial 
impossibility  of  doing  this :  results  of  the  Reform  School  education. 
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the  expenses  incuned  during  the  child^s  stay.  Of  course,  if  the  parents 
are  utterly  unable  to  pay,  nothing  remains  but  to  dismiss  the  childven 
without  insisting  on  the  payment  of  the  expenses.  The  departure  ot 
pupils  who  have  gone  through  the  regular  course,  that  is  to  say,  have 
stayed  till  after  their  confirmatioD,  ought  to  take  place  in  a  solemn  and 
impressive  manner ;  the  best  time  will  be  the  hour  of  duly  worship.  The 
House  Father  will  then  hand  to  those  that  are  about  to  leave,  a  Bible» 
with  some  suitable  words  of  scripture  written  on  the  fly-leaf.  At  the  end 
of  the  service,  a  few  words  of  love  and  exhortation  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  them  in  public. 

As  regards  the  finding  of  places  for  pupils  that  have  left,  those  who 
have  paid  for  their  full  board  and  instruction  will  have  to  find  places 
themselves ;  but  the  institution  will  gladly  give  advice  and  useful  hinta. 
For  the  pupils  of  the  poorer  classes,  however,  places  will  have  to  be  found 
by  the  institution,  as  a  completion  of  the  education  which  they  have 
received.  The  choice  of  a  trade  is  always  to  be  left  to  the  child,  and 
should  have  the  sanction  of  the  parents.  The  House  Father  should,  long 
before  the  time  of  leaving,  in  confidential  conversation,  ascertain  the 
wishes  and  ideas  of  the  child  on  this  subject,  and,  if  possible,  try  to  check 
foolish  desires  and  aspirations. 

A  difilcult  problem  is  the  superintendence  of  pupils  after  they  have  left» 
which  should  be  continued  up  to  a  certain  stipulated  period.  After 
leaving  the  Reform  School,  the  pupils  will  in  most  cases  see  and  hear  Just 
the  contrary  of  what  they  have  been  wont  to  at  the  school ;  they  will  be 
surrounded  by  immorality  and  infidelity,  which  will  do  their  best  to  draw 
them  into  the  whirlpool  of  sin ;  the  public  press,  with  its  but  too  frequent 
mocking  of  God  and  heavenly  things,  will  exercise  its  baneful  influencei 
On  the  other  hand,  Uiere  is  the  excessive  demands  which  in  some 
Christian  houses  will  be  made  on  children  that  have  come  from  a  Reform 
School,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  some  people,  should  only  turn 
out  perfect  angels.  It  even  happens,  not  unfrequently,  that  the  parents 
themselves  destroy  the  tender  pl^mts  of  morality  and  religion  which  with 
so  much  care  have  been  raised  at  the  Reform  School,  by  entreating  and 
encoura^og  their  children  to  forget  all  that  gl>omy  religion  ^  hich  they 
have  learned  there,  and  again  to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the 
cheerful  world. 

All  these  circumstances  combine  to  make  the  continued  superintend- 
ence  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  task.  At  any  rate  a  regular  contract 
ought  to  be  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  Reform  School  and  the  trades- 
master  with  whom  the  pupil  is  to  be  placed.  Among  the  conditions  there 
ought  to  be :  permission  for  the  pupil  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Reform  School 
on  certain  Sundays  in  tlie  year;  a  regular  weekly  visit  of  one  of  the 
assistants  fVoni  the  Reform  School  to  the  house  where  the  pupil  lives,  etc. 
If  possible,  the  Reform  School  should,  during  the  time  the  contract  lasts, 
supply  the  pupil  with  clothes,  in  order  to  hold  out  some  inducement  to 
his  master. 

Very  diflScult,  in  fact  almost  impossible,  will  this  superintendence 
become  when  the  pupils  are  placed  far  away  f^om  the  Reform  School,  or 
go  to  sea,  or  emigrate  to  foreign  countries.    In  some  such  cases  the  pastor 
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of  the  Tillage  or  town  where  th^  were  pUced  has  been  uked  to  have  an 
eye  to  such,  and  if  they  fhoold  go  astray  to  try  and  lead  them  to  the  right 
path  again.  Often,  however,  thb  will  be  entirely  impracticable,  and  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
persons  with  whom  snch  pupils  are  placed. 


As  regards  the  resnlts  of  the  Reform  School  edncation,  mere  numbers 
will  never  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  good  that  has  been  done  by 
them ;  their  silent  influence  will,  nevertheless,  make  itself  felt  far  and  near. 
As  there  were  no  statistics  extaot  concerning  these  Reform  Schools,  com- 
munications had  to  be  opened  with  every  one  of  them,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  following : 

There  are  at  present  in  Germany  and  the  six  G^rman^speaking 
provinces  of  other  countries,  60  Roman  Catholic  and  830  Protestant  Re> 
form  Schools.  Concerning  the  former,  no  information  could  be  obtained, 
and  of  the  latter,  information  was  received  from  79.  Many  of  the  other 
Reform  Schools  have  either  not  responded  at  all  to  our  ioquiries,  or 
have  done  so  in  an  entirely  unsatisfiictory  manner,  or  declared  themselves 
unable  to  give  any  information. 

Of  the  70  institutions  mentioned  below,  28  are  for  boys  and  girls,  44 
only  for  boys,  and  7  only  for  girls. 

Grand  Duchv  of  BADEN.—Hardt,  near  Carlsruhe  (16  years).* 

Kingdom  of  Bavaria.— Marien thai,  near  Schweinfbrt  (15j) ;  Inken- 
thalerhof,  near  Rockenhausen  (13);  Hassloch  (17);  Trautherfferhaus,  near 
Castel(17);  Puckenhof,  near  firhmgen  (17) ;  Jean  Paul  Reform  School, 
at  Baireuth  (26). 

DucHT  OF  Brunswick.— St.  (jeonhard,  near  Brunswick  (15). 

Free  Crnss.— Rauhes  Hans,  at  Horn,  near  Hamlmrg  (34) ;  EUener- 
hof^  near  Bremen  (20)):  Fischer-bQden,  near  Lubeck  (22^). 

Mbcklbnburo.— Bethanien,  near  Rattey  (16). 

Prussia— 1.  Promne6qfBf^ndenburg,^--NeBiideT'HBXis^B,t  Gross-Cam- 
mln  (16) ;  Marwits,  near  Hennmssdorf  (lOh  Heilbrunn,  near  Wusterban- 
sen  (15);  Gossner  House,  in  Benin  (6i);  Pfingsthaus,  in  Potsdam  (16>; 
Wilmersdorf  (Hi);  COthen,  near  Falkenberg  (11);  AngermOnde,  (15^); 
Reitwein,  near  Podelzig  (18);  Rothes  House,  in  Brdvow  (20);  Linde 
(14) ;  Hermsdorf  (15) :  Reppen  (15i) ;  AVulkow,  near  Alt-Rappin  (15). 

2.  Protdnee  of  Am^rania.- Srralsund  (20);  Stolp  (1(»);  Garz(23); 
Triebsees  (14);  Elisabeth  Stift,  at  Kleckow  (17);  Elisabeth  Stilt,  at  GOrcke 
(17);  ZQIlchow,  near  Stettin  (86). 

8.  Prwrinee  o/iVtiMki.— ScbOnbruch  (25) ;  Tilsit  (90). 

4.  Prtmnee  of  8axani/. — Lindenhof,  near  Neinstedt  (17);  Bckartshaus, 
near  Eckartsberge  (19) ;  Genthin(12). 

5.  Proeinee  of  i9i20Ma.— Steinkunaendorf,  near  PeterswaldAu  (14); 
Breitenhain,  near  Schweidnitz  (18i) ;  Neisky  (7f);  GOrlitz  (17i) ;  R<mkau, 
near  MOrschelwitz  (16) ;  Wiltschau,  near  Kollerwitz(16);  Schreiberbau 
(84) ;  MorUa,  near  Gnadenfird  (lOi) ;  Neusalz  (17) ;  Michelsdorf,  near 
Landshut(ll);  Bethesda,  in  Friedland  (11). 

6.  Promnee  of  WatpkaUa.^Uellweg  Institute,  at  Holzwickede  (4^) ; 
Gotteshtltte,  at  Klein  Bremen  (Bi) ;  PoUertshof,  hear  Pr.  Oldendorf  (16) : 
y5rde,  near  Hsgen  (^h  Schildesche,  near  Bielefeld  (15). 

7.  Province  ofths  i2AlrM.*>Duisburg  (28) ;  Schmiedel  (17>. 

^The  figures  In  parenthetet  denote  the  nnmber  of  jetrt  tlie  tnf  tltntlon  bad  been 
la  Qpentlon  in  188S. 
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8.  Province  of  ^afu>Mr.— Hamein  (14) ;  Lineriiaus,  near  Altenzelle 
(22);  SchlaUen  (16i) ;  Ricklingen,  near  UtinnoYer  (17) ;  Qrossefehn  (2i) ; 
HOiienberg,  near  Melle  (14). 

9.  Province  of  HcMte  and  Franeonia, — ^Bdserhaus,  at  Rengsbausen 
(33) ;  Scheuem  (16) ;  Wiesbaden  (10). 

10.  Province  0//SeAiMi0^-Z7o2frteti».— Martin-stift,  near  Flenaburg. 
Russia.— Narwa  (2»i) ;  Reval(24);  Alrona,near  Mitau(8i). 
Saxony  (^in^dow*.)— Weinberg,  near  Riesa  (15J) ;  Prince  Albert-stifl, 

in  Schwarzenberg  (15). 

Baxon  Duchibs. — Heinrich-Btift,  in  Great  Paschleben,  near  COthen 
(14i) ;  Friedericken-stift,  in  Ballenstedt  (10) ;  Ckoiv  and  Marien  Hans,  at 
Meuselwitz,  near  Altenburg  (18^) ;  Fischhans,  near  MeiniDgen  (7i). 

SwiTZBRLAKD.— B'ichtelen,  near  Berne  (28) ;  Friedheuu,  near  Bubi- 
kon  (20i). 

WuBTXMBBBG.— Herbrechtengen  (26) ;  Tnttlincen  (42). 

In  these  79  institutions  there  have,  up  to  November  1867,  been  recdyed 
10,527  pupils. 

Of  this  number — 

1.  There  died  at  the  Reform  School,  .     247,  or  8    per  cent 

2.  Returned  to  the  parents  from  various  reasons,  or 

runaway, 680,   "    7.7       •* 

8.  Left  the  institution  in  the  regular  course,  after 

having  been  confirmed, 7,228,  **  89.8       *< 

8,100 

Those  who  have  turned  out  badly, 644 

Of  these,  punished  by  law, 889 

Unpunished, 805 
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Those  ofwhom  indifferent  accounts  are  given,      ....       1^1 
Those  of  whom  perfectly  satisfactory  accounts  are  given,    .  4,520 

Those  never  heaord  from,         .  790 

Therefore,  left  in  the  regular  course, 7;323 

Counting  all  that  have  left, 8,100  pupils. 

Present  in  the  seventv-nine  institutions  in  1868,         .    2,427  pupils. 

Of  these  seventy-nine  institutions,  there  rise  above  the  percentage — 

With  good  (62.6  per  cent ), 86  mstitutions. 

With  indifferent  (17.8  per  cent.) 87  institutions. 

And  there  are  below  the  percentage — 
With  bad,  not  punished  (4.2  per  cent),  .48  institutions. 

With  bad,  punished  (4.7  per  cent),         .       .  .46  institutions. 

With  bad  generally  (8.9  per  cent),         ....       40  institutions. 

(Fuller  details  can,  of  course,  be  given  only  when  returns  shall  have 

:been  received  frrom  all  the  Reform  Schools  of  (Germany. 

;KIII.— JUCLATION  OF  ifRB   REFORX  SCHOOLS   TO  THB    BTATB. 

It  is  self*evidettt  that  the  state  and  communal  authorities  will  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  JEteform  Schools,  because  the  ntunber  of  vagrants  and 
candidates  for  the  houses  of  correction  is  thereby  greatly  diminislied. 
That  this  is  really  done, -.is  conclusively  shown  by  the  numbers  given  in 
the  preceding  chapters.  The  governments  of  most  Cliristian  countries 
have,  therefore,  shown  a  desire  to  assist  the  Reform  Schools.  The 
greatest  possible  caution  should,  liowever,  be  exercised,  and  the  Umeo 
J)anao$  always  be.rememberec(,  because  not  unfrequently  the  union  of  the 
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State  ftuthoriUes  and  those  of  the  Beform  School  endangers  the  character 
of  the  latter  and  tends  to  make  them  mere  houses  of  correction.  This 
induces  the  parents,  either  bj  stratsgem  or  bj  force,  to  entice  their 
children  awaj  ftom  the  Reform  School,  and  encourages  the  children  to 
run  away  from  the  so-called  prison.  The  spirit  of  Christian  diarity 
which  should  always  pervade  the  Reform  School  is  thereby  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  confidence  of  the  better  class  of  parents  entirely 
shaken.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  keep  the  two  carefhlly  separated, 
not  as  if  they  were  enemies,  but  because  it  will  be  to  Uieir  mutual 
advantsge.  The  question  is  chiefly  whether  pupils  are  to  be  received, 
who,  from  some  reason,  have  been  placed  in  the  Reform  School  by  the 
communal  or  state  authorities.  The  temptation  lies  in  the  fkci  that  by 
receiving  such  pupils  the  Reform  School  gets  a  certain  fixed  subsidy, 
which  is  paid  regularly  by  the  authorities.  Agreements  of  this  kind  exist 
in  several  countries.  Thus  the  Prussian  penal  law  code  (§  42)  of  1851 
decrees,  "  that  criminals  who  have  not  yet  completed  their  16tb  year  are 
to  be  set  firee,  if  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they  do  not  yet  possess  the 
fiumlty  of  discriminating,  and  Uiat  the  court  has  to  decide  whether  they 
are  to  be  sent  bsck  to  their  fiunily  Or  placed  in  a  House  of  Correction." 

As  there  were  then  only  very  few  such  institutions,  some  substitute 
for  them  liad  to  be  found,  and  the  Reform  Schools  were  at  once  thought 
of  Many  people  highly  lauded  the  new  movement,  extolling  the  "  Chris- 
tian spirit'*  of  the  State;  while,  in  reality,  the  State  only  wished  to  get 
rid  of  these  young  criminals.  Thus  we  find,  in  1857, 813,  and,  in  1859, 276 
children,  who  properly  ought  to  be  in  a  House  of  Correction,  distributed 
over  sixty-nine  Protestant  and  seven  Catholic  Reform  Schools.  Similar 
agreements  between  the  State  and  the  Reform  Schools  exist,  to  some 
extent,  in  Wurtemberg  and  in  Bavaria.  In  the  last-mentioned  country  it 
has  gone  so  far  that  some  of  the  Reform  Sqhools  have  entirely  lost  their 
original  character,  and  are  at  present  nothing  but  Houses  of  Correction, 
maintained  by  government  subsidies,  but  original^  founded  by  private 
individuals,  legacies,  eta 

XIV.  BBULTION  OF  THB  BEFOBX  BCnOOLS  TO  THB  CHUBCH. 

During  the  first  three  decades  of  the  Reform  School's  existence  in 
Germany,  this  relation  never  gave  rise  to  any  difficulties.  There  was  a 
change,  however,  after  the  year  1848-49.  The  question  is  only  interesting 
in  so  far  as  there  are  not  a  few  ministers  who  ignore,  and  even  despise. 
Reform  Schools,  because  they  are  not  **  church  institutions.*'  We  cannot 
but  deplore  their  taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  because  the  Protestant 
Reform  Schools  in  (Germany,  whoever  may  have  founded  them,  are,  in 
fkct,  religious  institutions,  though  not  founded,  ruled  and  maintained  by 
the  church.  The  Reform  Schoob  are  religious  institutions,  because,  rest- 
ing on  the  same  foundation  as  the  church,  they  build  up  the  kingdom  of 
€k>d  here  on  earth, — His  invisible  church, — by  seeking  the  lost  ones,  and 
by  leading  them  sgain  to  the  right  path.  They  are  also  religious  institu- 
tions, inasmuch  as  members  of  the  church,  in  voluntary  love,  have  founded 
and  msintfl"^  them  by  their  oontribations  and  prayers;  they  are  a  com* 
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fort  for  those  who  seek  in  the  church  a  saving  hand  for  their  children ; 
they  are  a  liying  teetimonj  that  faith  is  not  yet  dead.  So  they  are  entirely 
different  from  merely  philanthropic  and  hmnanistic  institutions,  which,  with- 
out leading  to  Christ,  attempt  to  reform  the  youth  entrusted  to  their  care. 
The  religious  character  of  the  Reform  Bchool  demands  that  children  o  f 
churches  which,  in  principle,  are  opposed  to  each  other,  such  as  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  should  not  be  received  in  one  and  the  same  institution. 
That  the  Protestant  Reform  School,  with  its  inmates,  takes  part  in  the 
public  services  is  understood,  because  it  forms  one  of  the  fiunilies  of  the 
Christian  congregation. 

XY.  ADMINI8TBATI0N,  FINAKCIAL  AFFAIB8  AKD  FDBIJCITT. 

Great  or  small  as  the  Reform  Schools  may  be,  they  are  nowhere 
merely  private  institutions,  but  aim  at  obtaining  the  privileges  of  corpora- 
tions, that  they  may  acquire  real  estate  and  legacies.  The  difElcultiea 
which  are  to  be  overcome  in  this  respect  are  very  great,  especially  when 
it  is  to  be  proven  that  the  institution  is  in  possession  of  a  definite  amount 
of  property.  The  possession  of  real  estate  is,  generally  speaking,  a  vital 
condition  for  the  continuation  of  a  Reform  School  after  the  death  of  its 
founder.  This  property  belonging  to  the  Reform  School,  the  regulation 
of  other  external  affairs,  the  raising  of  the  required  ftmds,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  to  be  employed,  the  installation  or  dismissal  of  a  House 
Pather, — all  this,  and  many  other  things,  demand  an  administrative  body 
(tertDiUtungskarp&r,) 

We  will  not  in  this  place  criticise  the  way  in  which  things  have  been 
managed  hitherto,  but  much  remains  to  be  desired  in  this  respect  Thus 
it  has  liappened  that  well-meaning  persons,— noblemen  or  owners  of  large 
real  estates, — have  founded  a  Reform  School  on  their  property,  but  did 
not  regulate  its  ownership,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  founders,  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  Reform  School  has  been  seriously  threatened  by  the  heirs. 
The  position  of  such  an  institution  is  very  awkward,  especially  if  no  one 
has  the  will  or  courage  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly.  The  House 
Father  will  find  himself  in  the  worst  predicament,  particularly  if  he  have 
a  large  famUy  of  his  own,  as  he  is  exposed  to  the  entirely  arbitrary  treat- 
ment of  persons  who  either  take  no  interest  in  his  school  or  hate  it 

Next  to  the  real  estate,  the  finances  are  a  fruitfhl  source  of  cares  and 
difficulties.  This  certainly  ought  not  to  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  House 
Father,  as  it  has  been  in  some  places,  where  he  has  actually  been  forced 
to  wander  rotmd  f^om  house  to  house,  and  collect  contributions.  As 
regards  the  raising  of  the  necessary  fhnds,  the  most  natural  way  is  to  have 
the  Reform  School  chiefly  maintained  by  a  number  of  wealthy  benefactors. 
These  generally  agree  to  do  this  before  the  undertaking  is  commenced ; 
but  their  number  is  gradually  diminished  by  death,  removal  and  other 
circumstances,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  continually  recruited. 

Another  important  source  of  income  Is  the  money  paid  for  board. 
However,  there  should  never  be  a  certain  fixed  sum  which  is  made  the 
conditio  tine  qua  non  of  a  pupil*s  bdng  admitted  to  the  Reform  School,  as 
has  been  in  some  plaoes.    Where  this  sum  is  very  high,  as  a  natural  coa- 
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sequence,  the  number  of  pupils  has  been  small,  and,  because  the  institution 
did  not  flourish,  the  contributions  have  gradually  ceased  to  flow  in.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  very  opposite  course  was  pursued,  by  receiving  pupils  alto- 
gether gratuitously.  This  was  not  the  right  way  either,  and  had  not  the 
desired  success.  Every  Reform  School  should  flx  the  number  of  children 
to  be  received  at  twelve,  twenty,  or  twenty-four,  etc,  and  make  the  rule, 
that  children  who  are  absolutely  unable  to  pay  anything  should  be  received 
gratuitously,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  parents  should  be  reminded  that 
their  duty  and  honor  as  parents  demands  that  they  should  not  receive 
anything  gratuitously  for  which  they  are  able  to  pay.  Then  it  must  be 
ascertained  what  parents  really  can  pay,  be  it  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  or 
eighty  (Prussian)  dollars  per  annum.  In  case  the  parents  cannot  pay,  it 
will  be  well  to  gather  a  circle  of  friends  who  will  undertake  to  make  up 
an  annual  sum ;  and  what  is  then  still  wanting  must  be  paid  by  the  volun- 
tary donations,  which  will  never  fail  if  the  institution  is  conducted  ia  the 
right  manner.  If  the  Reform  School  has  friends,  it  should  always  endeavor 
to  increase  their  number,  because  love  is  inventive  and  rich  in  littie  helps, 
which,  together,  are  an  important  aid.  Such  assistance  by  no  means  ought 
to  be  despised,  as  contributions  in  kind  and  gifts  of  clothes. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  ought  to  be  the  produce  of  the  garden  and 
fields  belonging  to  the  institution.  When  new  buildings  are  to  be  erected, 
love  gladly  lends  a  helping  hand.  On  such  occasions,  an  appeal  in  one  of 
the  papers  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  longer  a  Reform  School  exists, 
the  more  it  gains  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  the  richer  will  be  the 
contributions.  Thus  the  more  than  400  Reform  Schools  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland  would,  if  built  together,  make  quite  a  town,  with  a  large 
amount  of  real  estate.  But,  although  scattered  all  over  the  German  land, 
they  form  a  grand  monument  of  love  and  fkith,  raised  under  the  blessing 
of  God.  Some  of  the  stones  of  this  building  may  crumble  to  dust,  but  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  will  not  be  shaken,  and  newer  and  better  ones  will 
take  their  places. 

In  most  Reform  Schools  an  annual  report  of  the  financial  status  has 
been  handed  to  the  beneflM^tors,  and  has  also  been  published.  If  these 
reports  were  made  out  upon  some  uniform  plan,  it  would  be  possible  to 
show  what  the  expenses  are  for  one  child  in  the  various  institutions ;  but 
the  material  for  making  such  a  computation  is  so  imperfect,  that  no  satis- 
factory conclusion  can  be  drawn.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Reform  Schools  in  Wurtemberg  alone,  we  will  mention  that  the  nineteen 
Reform  Schools  existing  in  1844  expended  the  following  sums : 

For  the  first  foundation  of  these  nineteen  institutions,    210,569  florins. 
Por  maintaining  them  up  to  the  year  1844,  .    724,680  florins. 

Total, 9d5;349  florins. 

The  annual  expenses  for  one  child  seem  to  be  eighty  to  ninety  florins  in 
the  South  of  Germany,  and  firom  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
(Prussian)  dollars  in  the  North. 

It  will  be  evident,  from  what  has  been  said  hitherto,  that  the  Reform 
School  cannot  have  the  character  of  a  family  living  in  seclusion.  It  is  like 
a  house  with  windows  on  every  side,  inviting  all  passers-by  to  look  in. 
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From  tliU  circumstAnco  springs  the  new,  and  by  no  means  easy,  task  of 
guarding  the  children  from  all  dangers  which  may  result  from  this  pub- 
licity. Especially  if  the  Reform  School  be  located  in  the  neighborhood  of 
some  large  city,  there  will  scarcely  be  a  day  on  which  there  are  no  risitors, 
frequently  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Visits  of  this  kind  cannot  be  in  any 
way  regulated ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  that  might  interest  strangers 
should  be  kept  from  their  observation, — only,  the  proper  regard  must  be 
had  for  the  welfare  of  the  pupils,  which  may  easily  be  endangered  if,  for 
example,  every  casual  visitor  is  allowed  to  engage  in  conversation  with 
any  one  of  the  pupils  on  his  past  life,  or  if  strangers  wished  to  attend  all 
the  recitation  hours. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  monthly  visits  of  parents  and  friends,  which 
should  always  be  kept  up,  but  be  under  strict  supervision.  Nevertheless, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  parents  or  friends  from  communicating 
to  the  pupils  items  of  news  and  gossip,  which  the  latter  had  better  not 
know,  particularly  with  r^ard  to  the  Reform  School,  which  is  the  fre- 
quent  object  of  bitter  attacks  and  misrepresentations  in  the  local  press. 
The  children  then  become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  their  persons  attract 
the  public  attention.  All  this  imposes  upon  the  authorities  of  the  Reform 
School  a  new  moral  and  educational  task,  to  accomplish  which  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  House  Father,  and  it  will  require  a  great  deal  of  tact  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  do  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  as,  on  ac- 
count of  the  innumerable  individual  cases,  no  general  rules  can  be  laid  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  authorities  of  the  Reform  School  should  encour- 
age publicity  on  certain  occasions,  such  as  the  annual  festivals,  when  all 
benefactors  and  fHends  should  be  invited  to  take  a  share  in  the  festive  joys. 
On  such  a  day  the  children  should  not  be  annoyed  by  examinations  and 
catechising,  but  enjoy  themselves  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  by  sing- 
ing and  playing  to  their  hearts*  content 

In  connection  with  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Reform 
School,  a  report  on  the  past  year  should  be  publicly  read.  The  tenor  of  it 
should  be  such  as  may  be  read  before  the  children  without  giving  offence ; 
portions  which  touch  on  delicate  subjects,  but  which,  nevertheless,  cannot 
be  omitted  in  the  report,  may  be  left  out  in  reading,  but  should  certainly 
appear  in  print  Such  a  report  ought  to  contain  a  fhll  statement  of  income 
and  expenditure,  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  administrative  board, 
frill  statistics  of  the  past  year,  and  all  occurrences,  both  sad  and  joyful, 
which  may  be  of  public  interest  Sermons  delivered  on  such  festal  occa- 
sions ought  not  to  be  inserted  in  it  The  principal  of  the  school  should 
draw  up  the  report,  fh>m  material  collected  by  the-  House  Father,  in  the 
shape  of  a  diary.  If  all  the  reports  were  made  out  on  this  principle,  they 
would  form  quite  a  treasure  of  pedagogical  experience.  Amongst  the  best 
and  most  interesting  reports,  we  mention  those  of  the  Reform  School  at 
Stammheim,  near  Calw  (Wurtemberg),  formerly  edited  by  the  late  Dr. 
Barth )  as,  also,  those  published  by  the  Swiss  Society  in  Zurich. 

XYL  TIIE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PBOTEaTAKT  BEFOBM  QCHOOLSw 

On  the  supposition  that  the  Reform  Schools  will  remain  essentially 
Christian  institutions,  we  would,  in  conclusion,  mention  a  few  pia  detideria^ 
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whose  folfilment  ought  sooner  or  later  to  be  attahied,  if  the  whole  cause 
is  not  to  be  endangered : 

1.  The  fiiture  House  Fathers,  assistants  and  teachers  should,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  be  prepared  for  their  solemn  calling,  which 
is  only  possible  if  they  are  for  a  number  of  years  co-workers  in  an  institu- 
tion specially  establidied  for  this  purpose. 

3.  The  number  of  such  institutions  which  are  already  in  operation  (the 
Bruderanstalten)  should  be  constantly  increased,  and,  by  an  interchange 
of  the  varied  experiences,  the  system  be  constantly  improved. 

8.  There  ought  to  be  a  supervision  of  the  Reform  Schools,  authorized 
both  by  the  Church  and  the  State,  which  supervision,  however,  ought  not 
to  have  a  bureaucratic  character,  but  should,  by  the  authority  vested  in  it, 
be  able  to  protect  the  liberty  and  private  character  of  the  institution,  and 
make  improvements  where  they  are  needed. 

4.  Only  in  this  manner  will  it  be  possible  to  have  a  guarantee  that 
those  free  boards  of  administration,  which  stand  in  need  of  such  a  super- 
vision, at  least  fhlfil  their  duties  according  to  the  statutes,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  institution  and  its  local  administration,  through  and  in  reference  to 
the  House  Father. 

5.  It  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  to  grant  the  House  Fathers 
some  pecuniary  assistance,  particularly  for  the  education  of  their  own 
children,  who  cannot,  without  danger  to  themselves,  remain  at  the  Reform 
School  When  House  Fathers  become  superannuated,  after  many  years 
of  faithful  service,  they  ought  to  receive  a  pension.  This  question  has 
already  been  mooted  at  several  conferences. 

All  these  considerations  combined,  urgently  demand  that  the  hitherto 
existing  isolation  of  the  vdrious  Reform  Schools  should  cease,  and  a  lively 
and  regulated  intercourse  of  the  various  institutions  and  House  Fathers 
should  be  inaugurated,  so  that  one  may  learn  from  the  other,  and,  f^om 
this  interchange  of  ideas,  derive  new  strength  to  pursue  the  work.  This 
approach  of  the  various  institutions  to  each  other  may  be  brought  about 
in  a  two-fold  manner, — either  by  literary  communications  or  by  personal 
meeting&  With  regard  to  the  first,  we  can  here  mention  that  already, 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  Central  Committee  for  Home  Missions,  in  the 
German  Evangelical  Church,  (Berlin  and  Hamburg),  has  caused  more  than 
one  hundred  Reform  Schools  to  communicate  their  reports  to  each  other. 
A  supplement  to  these  communications  is  found  in  the  Fliegends  Blatter ^ 
(**  Fugitive  Leaves**),  published  by  the  Rauhe  Haus.  In  the  various  Ger- 
man countries  there  are  Journals  which  give  information  concerning  the 
institutions  located  in  their  district:  e,  g.^  in  Wurtemberg,  the  Armen- 
blatter,  (**  Joiteal  for  the  Poor**),  by  Dr.  Hehn,  and  the  Chrieienbotde,  (tiie 
'^  Christian  Messenger"),  by  Pastor  Burk ;  in  Bavaria,  the  Puckenhofer 
Blatter;  in  Baden,  the  Beieh  Gottee,  (tiie  **  Khigdom  of  God"),  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Mann ;  in  East  Prussia,  the  Bhangelisehe  Oemeinddlatt,  etc.  But,  as  yet, 
there  is  no  general  organ  for  the  whole  of  Germany ;  neither  are  there  any 
societies,  as  in  England. 

^The  great  obstacle  Is  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the  German  national 
character  to  take  an  interest  only  in  their  native  town  or  village.  Besides 
thiSi'  there^are.the  many  spedal  eccleBiasttcal  and  political  party-interests. 
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which  throw  ahnoBt  insaperable  diflSiculties  in  the  way  of  such  united 
efTorts.  8tiU,  there  has  of  late  been  some  improyement  in  this  direction, 
especially  throogh  the  instrumentality  of  the  societies  for  Home  Missions, 
which  have  instituted  annual  meetings  of  House  Fathers  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Reform  Schools  in  the  various  districts.  Thus  the  Branden- 
burg Society  for  Home  Missions,  the  Pomeranian  Society,  the  Silesian 
Society  (meets  in  Liegnitz),  the  Conference  for  Home  Missions  at  Biders- 
dorf,  in  Bavaria,  and  the  annual  meetings  of  House  Fathers  at  Zflllchow, 
near  Stettin. 

A  subject  often  broached  at  these  meetings  is  the  idea  of  a  uniform 
organizition  of  all  the  Reform  Schools,  which,  however,  is  more  visionary, 
and  will  scarcely  ever  be  realized.  If  the  various  groups  of  Reform  Schools 
could,  through  a  special  journal,  be  more  intimately  connected,  then  there 
would  at  least  be  a  sound  preliminary  base,  on  which  the  work  of  uniting 
the  eff  >rti  already  mode  might  safely  be  built  up.  The  foundation  on 
which  these  institutions  rest  is  such  a  good  and  lasting  one,  and  the  bless- 
ing which,  so  fir,  has  attended  the  work  is  so  evident,  that,  in  casting  a 
farewell  glance  at  the  Reform  Schools  of  Germany,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  work  so  successfully  inaugurated,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  will  con- 
tinue to  fiouriih  in  future  times  like  a  tree  '*  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
water,"  constantly  putting  forth  new  leaves,  flowers  and  flruits,  and,  till 
the  end  of  days,  continue  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  German  nation  and  its 
children. 
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